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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  II.,  DICTIONARY  OP 

ARCHITECTURE 

A  GOOD  dictionary  will  be  good  reading  even  if  a  column  or  a  page  be  read  consecutively ; 
but  it  will  be  still  better  reading  if  the  reader  is  in  the  mood  to  take  a  little  pains  and  turns  to 
one  article  after  another,  following  not  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  the  terms,  but  the  sequence 
of  his  own  thought.  This  matter  of  the  student's  use  of  the  book,  briefly  touched  upon  in  the 
Preface  to  Vol.  I.,  becomes  of  more  obvious  importance  now  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  work 
is  in  print.  There  are  some  large  general  subjects  which  can  be  fairly  well  studied  11'  this  plan  is 
followed ;  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  third  and  final  volume,  four  months  hence,  these  studies 
can  be  carried  yet  farther. 

An  obvious  instance  is  that  subject,  the  most  important  to  us  modems  of  all  matters  of 
architectural  history,  the  system  of  building  and  design  of  the  great  Empire,  from  50  b.c.  to 
250  A.D.  The  building  and  the  art  of  the  European  world  since  that  time,  and  of  much  beyond 
the  European  world,  take  their  origin  in  what  was  done  during  that  epoch ;  and  yet  there  is  so 
little  generally  known  about  it,  and  it  is  so  misunderstood,  that  all  architectural  thought  and 
writing  is  seriously  marred  by  this  lack  of  accuracy.  This  very  subject  will  be  found  treated  at 
great  length  in  the  Dictionary.  If,  for  instance,  the  reader  begins  with  Italy,  Part  IX.,  Latium, 
and  especially  the  second  division  of  Part  IX.  where  the  city  of  Rome  itself  is  treated ;  if  then  he 
seeks  in  the  other  parts  of  the  article,  Italy,  for  Roman  remains,  and  farther  in  the  article  France, 
especially  Part  X.,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  North  Africa ;  if  he  then  studies 
Memorial  Arch,  Memorial  Column,  Amphitheatre,  Basilica,  and  the  technical  terms  referred  to 
under  Columnar  Architecture,  the  subject  will  have  been  presented  to  him  from  several  points 
of  view.  The  appearance  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  general  article  on  Roman  Imperial  Architecture  and 
that  on  Syria,  with  Portico,  Thermse,  and  Tomb,  may  seem  to  complete  fairly  well  (especially  if 
Masonry,  Vaulting,  and  the  like  be  looked  up)  the  presentation  of  what  is  known  on  the  general 
subject. 

The  mechanical  and  scientific  art  of  building  may  be  followed  up  from  item  to  item  in  the 
same  easy  and  natural  way ;  and  the  present  volume  gives  Floor,  Foundation,  Frame,  Framing, 
Iron  Construction,  Masonry,  and  Mortar,  to  be  read  with  Builder,  Brickwork,  and  the  like  in  Vol.  I. 

Gas  Fitting  and  House  Drainage  come  here ;  Plumbing,  Ventilation,  and  Warming  in  Vol.  III., 
and  these  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Hotel,  or  with  Apartment  House  (and  with  Tenement 
House,  when  it  appears),  or  with  Library,  or  with  Hospital ;  for  to  many  readers  these  hygienic 
departments  are  what  is  most  important  in  modem  building.  The  valuable  and  novel  work  given 
in  Vol.  I.  under  Acoustics,  and  its  kindred  shorter  articles,  receives  a  practical  confirmation  in 
Vol.  II.  by  the  article  Music  Hall ;  and  some  further  help  is  given  in  Vol  III.  under  the  caption 
Sounding  Board. 

The  volume  now  issued  contains  the  longest  of  the  guidebook  articles,  Italy  first,  treated  with 
unexampled  thoroughness ;  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Japan,  North  Africa,  each  written  by  one 
who  knows  well  and  loves  the  land  in  question  and  its  monuments.  Other  vast  regions,  such  as 
India,  have  received  treatment  less  full  and  less  minute,  because  of  their  very  greatness  and  of 
their  less  immediate  interest  to  students  of  European  tradition ;  Farther  India  and  Hungary, 
Ireland,  Mexico,  have  proportionate  space  allowed  them.  There  are  articles  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  continuations  of  those  named  above ;  thus  Moslem  Architecture  helps  greatly  India 
and  North  Africa,  as  it  will  help  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Egypt  in  Vol.  I.,  and  Persia,  Spain,  and 

Syria  in  Vol.  III. 

R.  S. 
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FA9ABB.  The  architectural  ftontnf  a  bnild- 
ing ;  DOt  ueceaa&rily  the  principal  froot,  but  any 
fac«  or  preeentatioD 
of  a  structure  which 
is  nearly  in  one  plane, 
and  is  treated  in  the 
main  ae  a  single  ver- 
tical wall  with  but 
minor  modifications. 
Thus,  if  a  large  build- 
ing presents  toward 
one  street  a  front  con- 
sisting of  the  eniU  of 
two  projecting  wings 
with  a  low  wall  be- 
tween them  enclosing 
a  courtyard,  that 
would  be  banlly  a 
ia^ade,  but  rather  two 
&^es  of  the  two 
pavilions. 

With  buildings 
which  present  on  all 
sides  fronts  of  similar 
or  equivalent  elabo- 
rateneas  of  treatment, 
it  is,  perhaps,  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  a  fa- 
^e ;  thus,  in  a  great 
church,  although  the 
west  front  may  be 
described  by  this 
term,  it  ie  inaccurate 
because  that  fhjnt 
woidd  not  be  what 
it  is  were  it  presented 
without  the  flanks  or 
north  and  south  sidee. 
The  fai^e  rather  comes  of  street  architecture 
and  of  buildings  which  have  but  one  front  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  receive  architectu- 
ral treatment.  —  R.  S. 

PACE  (v.).  A  To  drees 
or  finieh  one  or  more  faces 
of  a  piece,  member,  or  struc- 


B.  To  provide  with  a 
relatively  highly  fmished 
face  by  the  implication  of 
a  finer  or  more  elaborately 
worked  materiaL 


Fa^adb:  Cathedbai.,  GatMOHAi  Nobth  TBANSBrr. 

TMi,li»lngB<>lDUiD>taiioi;i;«tton  wllti  Iba  ilda  mill,  la  Mwo- 

tiMily  A  ficads. 


Facqcq:  Two  Btzahtihb  Stiltid 
Aacnas,  in  Vbkick. 

Tb»  tough  brtok  work  ihawD  In  a  !■  ooTned  In  ft 
by  TUT  Ihlo  IkelDg  of  nurbk. 


FACE  MOULD.     In  stair  building,  a  full-  ' 
sized  pattern  of  the   inclined   projection  of  a 
wreath,  in  sense  B,  produced  by  projecting  the 
given  horizontal    plan   vertically   upon  an  in- 
clined   plane    which 
coneaponds    to    the 
slope  of  the  wreath, 
or  as  nearly   so   as 
possible.    If  the  plan 
of  the  wreath  is,  as 
usual,  described  on  a 
circular  arc,  the  face 
mould  will  be  ellip- 
tical.    (See   Falling 
Mould.) 

FACET.  Any  one 
of  the  several  polyg- 
onal faces  of  a  crys- 
tal or  cut  jewel; 
hence,  any  one  of  the 
faces  or  plane  surfaces 
of  a  stone  cut  into 
like  forms,  as  in  rusti- 
cated masonry  where 
each  is  dreeaed  to  a 
pyramidal  projection. 
There  are  many  exam- 
ples in  Italy,  among 
them  the  exterior  east 
fa^e  of  the  Dt^'a 
palace  at  Venice  and 
the  Palazzo  dei  Dia- 
manti  at  Bologna. 

FACE   WORK. 
That  part  of  a  ma- 
sonry structure  which 
forms  the  exposed  or 
more  important  face, 
especially  when  con- 
struct«d     of    better 
material    or    more   elaborately   worked.      (See 
Ashlar,    B ;    Face ;   Face  Brick,  under  Brick ; 
Facing.) 

FACINO.  Any  mate- 
rial used  to  &ce  with, 
whether  forming  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  structure  and 
built  simultaneously  with 
it  as  in  certain  methods  of 
brick  building,  or  applied 
to  the  completed  rough 
structure  as  a  veneer,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  marble  dado; 
in  this  sense  distinguished 


FACTOR  OP  SAFETY 

from  Face  Work.     (See  Ashlar;  Face;  Face 
Brick,  under  Brick.)     (Cut,  cols.  5,  6.) 

FACTOR  OP  BATETY,  The  quantity  by 
which  the  numerically  stated  ultimate  strength 
of  a  member  is  divided,  in  order  to  determine 
what  force  the  member  may  resist  with  entire 
safety.  Thus,  in  practice,  an  iron  column  is 
commonly  allowed  to  support  a  load  only  one 
fifth  the  amount  it  would  actually  carry  before 
breaking,  the  factor  of  safety  thus  being  five. 
The  amount  of  a  fsu^tor  of  safety,  as  usually 
employed,  is  determined  by  experience  and  prac- 
tice, but  is  arbitrarily  assumed  in  any  given 
case  or  arbitrarily  established  by  law  or  custom. 
(See  Strength  of  Materials.)  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

FACTORy.  A.  A  building  in  which  fac- 
tors (that  is  to  say,  agents,  as  of  merchants  or 
other  business  men)  reside  or  conduct  their  busi- 
ness. In  this  sense,  the  term  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  Italian  fondaco.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  later  times,  the  mer- 
chants of  one  country  doing  business  in  another 
required  a  building  which  would  be  a  centre  of 
their  position  as  tolerated  foreigners  who  must 
have  some  common  office  and  place  of  gathering. 
Even  in  very  recent  times  the  existence  of  such 
buildings  in  Oriental  lands  is  not  unknown.  The 
factory  (called  in  French  hdtelj  or  simply  maison) 
of  an  important  commercial  country  built  in  a 
seaport  of  another  commercial  country  would  often 
be  a  building  of  some  architectural  pretensions. 

B  (abbreviated  from  manufactory).  A  build- 
ing in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on. 
Such  buildings  rarely  receive  architectural  treat- 
ment ;  but  some  cotton  mills  and  the  like  have 
square  entrance  towers  and  present  a  seemly 
appearance  of  decent  constniction  and  simple 
proportion.  (For  their  structural  peculiarities, 
which  are  sometimes  of  interest,  see  Slow  Burn- 
ing Construction.)  —  R.  S. 

FALUN  CIL  Pottery  of  coarse  or  dark  col- 
oured body  covered  by  an  opaque  coating,  such 
as  is  called  enamel,  which  enamel  may  be  elabo- 
rately painted.  This  is  the  proper  signification, 
and  it  covers  all  the  beautiful  decorative  wares 
of  Italy  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  including  the  richest  varieties  of  ma- 
jolica, and  also  the  various  potteries  of  France 
of  slightly  later  epoch,  such  as  those  of  Rouen, 
Nevers,  Moustiers,  and  many  more.  These 
wares  are  often  very  soft,  both  enamel  and 
body ;  but  when  used  for  external  decoration, 
such  as  wall  tiles  and  the  like,  the  same  effects 
of  colour  and  brilliancy  are  possible  with  an  ex- 
tremely hard  and  enduring  substance,  and  the 
greatest  epochs  have  been  marked  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cresting  tiles,  ridge  tiles,  finials  for 
painted  roofs,  and  the  like,  which  are  perfectly 
durable.     (See  ^pi ;  Keramics  ;   Tile.)  —  R.  S. 

FAIN,  PIERRE ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

In  1501-1502   Fain  worked  on  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Rouen.     December  4, 1507, 
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he  contracted  with  others  to  build  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  of  Gaillon  (Eure,  France).  In 
1509  he  completed  the  portal  leading  from  the 
outer  to  the  pinner  court  at  Gaillon,  which  is 
now  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  (See 
Delonne,  Pierre.) 

Deville,  Comptes  de  Chiillon. 

FALCONET,  iri'lENUE  MAURICE; 
sculptor;  b.  1716;  d.  1791. 

Catherine  II.  invited  Falconet  to  Russia  to 

make  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 

the  Great.     The  (Euvres  d'£tienne  Falconet, 

Statuaire  (6  vols.  8vo)  were  published  in  1781. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  Franqaise  ;  La  Ghrande  En- 
cyclopedie. 

FAIiCOllETTO,     OIOVAKNI    MARIA; 

painter,  architect,  and  sculptor ;  b.  1 458 ;  d.  1 534. 
Falconetto  spent  twelve  years  in  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  antique  remains  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  in  Rome.  He  also  measured 
and  drew  the  antiquities  of  Verona,  Naples,  and 
Spoleto,  and  later  of  Pola,  in  Istria.  He  set- 
tler! finally  in  Padua,  under  the  patronage  of 
Luigi  Comaro,  for  whom  he  designed  and  built 
the  famous  palace  now  called  Giustiniani,  which 
bears  his  signature  and  the  date  1524.  Falco- 
netto built  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  Padua,  in 
1528  (signed) ;  made  the  design  and  model  for 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Padua ; 
and  other  buildings.  In  1533  he  began  the 
stucco  work  of  the  Cappella  del  Santo,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua,  which  was  fin- 
ished after  his  death  by  Tiziano  di  Guide  Minio. 

MtUitz,  Benai99ance  ;  Kedtenbacher,  Die  Archi- 
tektur  der  Italienischen  Benaisaance. 

FATiKHNEH,  EDWARD ;  architect  and 
archseologist ;  b.  February,  1814;  d.  Dec.  17, 
1896. 

He  was  a  student  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  and  in  1839  won  its  gold 
medal.  He  traveUed  extensively  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Crete,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
and  in  1849  excavated  a  house  in  Pom])eii. 
Falkener  was  editor  of  the  Museum  of  Clas- 
sical Antiquities  during  the  three  years  of  its 
publication.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
ancient  theatres  in  Crete  (1854),  DcedaloSy  or 
the  Causes  and  Principles  of  the  Excellence 
of  Greek  Sctdpture  (1860),  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Hypaethron  of  Greek  temples,  and  other  works. 

Obituary  in  Journal  of  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  1896-1807,  p.  149. 

FALL  (as  of  a  roof,  gutter,  or  the  like). 
Same  as  Pitch. 

FALLINO  MOULD.  In  stair  building,  a 
full-sized  pattern  of  the  side  of  a  wreath.  It 
is  cut  out  of  a  thin  piece  of  veneer,  or  the  like, 
following  the  lines  of  the  developed  (i.e.  un- 
roUed  or  opened  out)  curved  elevation,  and  is 
then  bent  around  the  wreath  to  give  the  actual 
lines  of  the  steps,  mouldings,  and  other  parts. 
(See  Face  Mould.) 
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FALSE  BEARINQ 
FAiaB  BBAJUNa.  In  Engliah  uaage,  a 
bearing  or  point  of  support  which  is  not  Tcr- 
tically  over  the  supporting  structure  below,  aa 
that  which  is  afforded  by  a  prqjecting  corbel  or 
cantilever.  (Apparently  an  attempt  to  trans- 
late the  French  term,  porte-A-faux.) 

FAIT.  A  contrivance  for  creating  a  current 
of  air,  either  within  a  limited  space,  as  in  a 
room  to  which  no  air  is  supplied  from  without 
(compare  Punkah),  or  as  in  the  ventilation  of  a 
bouse,  a  mine,  or  the  like,  in  which  cases  air  is 
driven  by  it  from  without  into  the  space  to  be 
ventilated,  or  from  that  space  outward.  The 
fans  used  merely  for  agitating  the  air  in  a  room 
are  either  revolved  slowly  in  a  hoiizontal  plane 
and  have  Luge  vanes  or  wings,  or  are  wheel- 


FANTAIL 

FANE  (I.).  A  t«rople,  especially  one  de- 
voted to  pagan  worship  ;  hence,  a  plaice  of  wor- 
ship of  any  kind,  but  in  a  general  and  somewhat 
poetical  sense.  The  word  profane  b  connected 
with  this  as  meaning  outude  of  (before)  the 
fane. 

TANB  (II.).  A  weathercock;  a  vane. 
The  term  means  originally  a  flag  (German, 
Fahne),  and  in  the  present  signiflcation  is 
probably  confused  with  Vane. 

FAN  OROININa.  Same  as  Fan  Vaulting, 
under  Vaulting. 

FAIT  LIGHT.  Strictly  speaking,  a  glazed 
sash  filling  the  arched  head  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow opening,  and  having  radiating  aash  bare 
like  a  fan;    hence,  any  window  occupying  a 


Fam  Light  o 


Wood  akd  Whuught  Iboh,  i 


shaped,  set  vertically,  and  revolvetl  at  high 
speed.  (For  the  fan  used  in  thorough  ventila- 
tion, see  Ventilation ;  Warming.) 

Flenom  Tan.  One  which  supplies  a  cur- 
rent of  air  by  forcing  it  from  without  into  the 
given  space. 

Vaonnin  Fan.  One  which  causes  a  current 
of  air  by  drawing  it  out  from  the  given  space. 

FAHCEUJ,  ZiUCA;  architect;  b.  1430; 
d.  about  1501. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
Luca  entered  the  service  of  Ludovico  Oonzaga, 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  about  1450,  and  superin- 
tended his  constructions  for  forty  years  at  Man- 
tua. He  carried  out,  from  the  plans  of  Alberti 
(see  Alberti),  the  small  church  of  S.  Sebastiano 
(1460-1472)  and  the  more  important  one  of  S. 
Andrea  (begun  I4T2).  After  the  death  of  Giu- 
liano  da  Maiano  (see  Giuliono  da  Maiano)  he 
was  employed  by  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Naples. 

Braghlrolli,  Luca  FancelH  in  VArekMo  Sto- 
rico  Lombardo,  Vol.  III.  (1876);  Carlo  d'Arco, 
DrlU  Arti «  degli  Arttfiei  di  Mantuva. 


A  DOOBW&T  IK  PaH.18— RDI  AMTOINB  EUTBOIB, 

similar  position  over  a  door  or  window.  (Com- 
pare Transom  Light.) 

FAN  ROOF.  A  vaulted  roof  adorned  with 
fan  tracery. 

FANSAOA,  COSIKO;  architect  and 
sculptor;  b.  1591,  at  Beigamo,  Italy  ;  d.  1678. 
According  to  Milizia,  he  built  the  fajode  of 
the  church  of  8.  Spirit©  de'  Napolitani,  in 
Rome.  About  1626  he  went  to  Naples,  and 
built  the  fa^de  of  the  chureh  of  S.  Ferdinando 
(1628),  the  church  of  S.  Theresa  (Terresella, 
1625),  the  fine  ta9ade  of  tlie  Sapienza,  and 
other  buildings. 

Gurlitt,  (IfichichKdes  BnTOKkitihs  in  Italirn, 
Milizia,  Memorie;  Sasso,  MonumeiUi  lii  Napiili. 

FANTAUl  a.  Any  member  or  piece  of 
construction  having  a  form  approaching  that 
of  a  fan,  as  a  dovetail  or  a  combination  of  radi- 
ating pieces.  Especially,  a  centring  constructed 
with  such  pieces,  and  hence,  — 

B.  One  of  the  radial  struts  forming  the 
support  of  the  ribs  in  a  centring,  as  above 
described. 


FAN  TRACERY 

FAN  TRACBR7.  (See  Fan  Vaulting, 
under  Vaulting.) 

PAN  WINDOW.  A.  The  same  as  Fan 
Light. 

B,  Any  approximately  semicircular  or  semi- 
elliptic  window  upon  a  horizontal  diameter; 
especially  one  having  radiating  bars  or  lead- 
ing, like  a  fan  in  appearance.  (See  Fan 
Light.) 

FANWORK.  Decorative  work  abounding 
in  &nlike  patterns ;  especially  Fan  Vaulting, 
and  the  imitation  of  this  and  of  late  Lieme 
Vaulting,  in  the  carved  stone  canopies  of  tombs 
and  the  like. 

FANZAOA     (See  Fansaga.) 

FARIbBIOH,  RICHARD  DE ;  architect. 

Supposed  to  have  built  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  England,  about  1334. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

FARIiBT,  or  FBRLB7,  WUJJAM;  ec- 
clesiastic and  architect. 

Abbot  of  Gloucester  from  1472  to  1498; 
finished  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral begun  by  Abbot  Henley  between  1457  and 
1472. 

Winkle,  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  Britten,  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, 

TABM  BUILDINGB.  Those  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  an  agriculturist  and  his  family  and 
assistants,  and  including  all  the  stables,  poultry 
houses,  cart  sheds,  and  the  like,  which  make  up 
the  necessary  provision  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  a  farm.  In  the  United  States  it  has  never 
been  customary  to  make  of  the  farm  buildings 
any  architectural  arrangement  or  grouping ;  and 
even  in  England  the  accidental  clustering  of  the 
different  structures  in  places  found  convenient 
at  the  moment  has  been  generally  the  rule. 
Moreoyer,  in  both  countries  the  conunon  use 
of  cheaper  and  less  enduring  material,  such  as 
wood,  has  caused  the  erection  of  bams,  cribs, 
sheds,  and  the  like,  which  have  no  permanent 
character.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  countiy  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  constant  possibility  of  attacks 
by  a  considerable  force,  have  always  led  to  the 
arranging  of  farm  buildings  around  a  court  and 
with  but  few  windows  in  the  exterior  walls,  and 
those  high  above  the  ground.  There  results 
from  this  system  an  extremely  suggestive  archi- 
tectural arrangement  which  it  is  easy  to  make 
eflTective  in  every  way ;  and  the  much  more  com- 
mon use  of  masonry  has  tended  to  make  these 
French  and  German  &rms  permanent  orna- 
ments of  the  country.  The  same  arrangement 
and  disposition  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  and 
at  greater  cost  produces  the  typical  manor  house 
of  the  Continental  nations,  of  which  many  ad- 
mirable examples  still  exist,  at  least  in  part. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  is  the  cele- 
brated Manoir  d'Ango,  near  Varangeville  (Seine 
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Inf^rieure),   in   Normandy.      (Compare  Bam; 
Byre;  Colombier;  Dovecote;  Stable.) 

Halsted,  Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings  ;  Den- 
ton, Farm  Homesteads  of  England;  Naijoux,  HiS" 
toire  d'une  Ferme,  p    « 


That  one  of  a  number  of 
farm  buildings  in  which  the  farmer  and  his 
family  reside. 

FARMTNO  SHELTBR.  A  structure  erected 
by  American  Indians  near  their  tilled  fields, 
where  crop  tenders  dwell  till  harvest  time. 
These  constructions  are  of  various  kinds,  from 
rude  brush  shelters  to  good  houses  built  of 
stone,  on  the  level,  in  cliffs,  or  forming  small 
villages.  Of  the  latter  class  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Nutria,  belonging]:  to  Indians  of  Zuni, 
IB  a  good  example,  though  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  occupy  such  villages  all  the  year, 
as  there  is  now  no  defensive  motive  for  retiring 
to  the  pueblos  when  the  crops  have  been  gath- 
ered. Many  cliff  dweUings  and  cavate  lodges 
were  no  more  than  farming  shelters.  (See 
Communal  Dwelling.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

FARNHAM,  NICHOLAS.  (See  Feme- 
ham,  Nicholas.) 

FARTHBR  INDIA,  ARUUlTiJCTUKS 
OF.  That  of  the  old  native  states  of  Burmah, 
Siam,  Anam  (now  more  commonly  caUed  Cochin 
China),  Cambodia,  which  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  Siam,  Lower  Cochin  China  with 
Saigon  as  its  capital,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
with  the  ancient  town  of  Malacca.  The  Euro- 
pean occupation  of  single  points  like  Singapore, 
now  for  many  years,  Pulupenang  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Wellesley,  and  Burmah  since  1885,  all 
by  the  British,  and  the  very  extensive  invasions 
of  the  eastern  coast  (Anam  and  Cochin  China) 
by  the  French,  have  not  sufficed  to  change  the 
architectural  question,  for  the  building  of  the 
Europeans  has  not  attained  any  peculiar  impor- 
tance. The  same  tropical  climate  which  makes 
domestic  architecture  a  thing  of  little  account 
has  prevented  the  factories  and  dwellings  of 
Europeans  from  assuming  an  architectural  char- 
acter worthy  of  special  note. 

The  French  govemment  centre  at  Saigon  has 
one  or  two  buildings  of  pseudo-European  style ; 
and  with  better  taste  the  barracks  are  sur- 
rounded by  broad  balconies,  giving  them  a  semi- 
tropical  look  not  inelegant.  An  iron  bridge  of 
great  boldness  spans  the  broad  Chinese  river  at 
Saigon.  The  country  is  almost  wholly  within 
the  tropics,  and  much  the  greater  part  of  it  lies 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  line  of 
ten  degrees  north  latitude;  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
actly the  latitude  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
If  the  insular  form  of  the  latter,  opening  parts 
of  the  territory  to  the  regulating  climatic  influ- 
ence of  the  ocean  and  to*  the  steady  trade  wind 
for  much  more  than  half  the  year  has  given  to 
them  an  exceptionally  favourable  climate,  the 
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climate  of  Farther  India  is  diversified  by  moun- 
tain chains ;  and  nothing  at  all  resembling  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  India,  with  its  extreme 
heats  of  summer  contrasting  with  a  much  colder 
winter,  seems  to  emt,  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  mountainous  country  alone  excepted. 
The  whole  peninsula,  in  general,  is  thinly  set* 
tied,  for,  while  its  superficies  is  about  equal  to 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
highest  estimate  put  upon  its  total  population 
is  about  35,000,000.  In  other  words,  it  is 
much  more  thinly  settled  than  any  of  the  states 
of  Western  Europe,  and  in  this  respect  cannot 
bear  the  least  comparison  with  the  peninsula 
of  India,  properly  so  called,  or  the  southern 
provinces  of  China. 

One  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  vast 
tracts  of  forest,  with  enormous  trees  arguing  a 
duration  of  six  or  seven  centuries,  cover  half  the 
larger  peninsula,  and  this  not  merely  in  the 
almost  imknown  interior,  but  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  sea  in  many  places.  It  is  in  these  vast 
forests  that  are  found  those  surprising  ruins 
which  have  been  explored  chiefly  by  French 
government  missions,  and  which  are  spoken  of 
by  the  French  writers  as  the  work  of  the 
Khmers.  The  district  assigned  to  this  ancient 
people  is  on  the  boundary  between  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  along  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  due  east  of  Bangkok. 
Fragments  of  the  ancient  buildings  have  been 
brought  to  France,  and  Delaporte  (op.  cit.)  has 
given  a  number  of  representations  which  seem 
trustworthy,  sometimes  of  a  building  as  coigec- 
turally  restored,  though  only  in  detail,  the  main 
masses  remaining  intact,  sometimes  of  a  meas- 
ured plan,  sometimes  of  fragments  as  the  artist 
saw  them.  The  general  character  of  these 
buUdings  is  one  with  that  of  the  pagodas,  stu- 
pas,  and  topes  of  India,  in  that  they  are  with- 
out interiors  in  the  ordinary  sense,  consisting, 
as  they  do  almost  exclusively,  of  shrines  carried 
up  into  pinnacle-like  masses,  and  larger  struc- 
tures in  which  many  shrines  are  combined,  and 
piled  high  with  masses  of  carved  stone.  The 
shortcoming  of  all  this  work  is,  as  a  European 
student  conceives  it,  in  the  absence  of  structural 
reasons  for  architectural  design.  Although  the 
Oriental  builder  has  had  what  few  Europeans 
have  ever  possessed,  a  power  of  designing  in 
the  abstract,  —  of  designing  for  monumental 
effect  and  without  utilitarian  significance, — 
there  still  is  something  lacking  when  it  ap- 
pears that  vast  and  lofty  structures  of  carved 
stone  are  in  the  forms  and  proportions  which 
we  see  merely  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
effective  in  those  foims  and  when  carved  with 
those  details.  The  lover  of  highly  specialized  tra- 
beated  or  arcuated  building,  with  its  resulting  ap- 
propriateness to  secular  or  to  religious  uses,  feels 
in  that  work  with  which  he  has  greater  famil- 
iarity a  satisfaction  which  the  most  magnificent 
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piles  of  the  East  do  not  afford  to  him.  Thus 
much  urged,  there  remains  nothing  but  praise 
and  the  question  of  relative  merit  between  the 
8U{>erb  ruined  piles  of  the  forests  of  Cambodia, 
those  hardly  less  ruined  of  the  Malay  Islands 
(see  Malay  Architecture),  and  the  better  known 
religious  piles  of  India  proper. 

A  shrewd  writer  has  pointed  out  that  in  all 
the  Khmer  monuments  the  doorway,  or  gate- 
way of  entrance,  is  the  important  feature. 
With  this  statement  should  be  compared  the 
significance  of  the  Indian  gateway  towers  (see 
Gopura)  and  the  city  gates  with  their  defences, 
their  water  steps,  and  their  accessories  (see 
Ghat).  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  also, 
how  far  the  respect  shown  by  the  Chinese  for 
the  memorial  gateway  independent  of  walls  or 
enclosures  (see  Pailoo)  and  the  Japanese  torii 
(see  Torii)  compares  with  this  disposition  to 
adorn  gateways  which  lead,  at  all  events,  to 
a  covered  and  enclosed  place  of  prayer  and 
meditation.  The  Khmer  gateway  is  in  itself 
of  no  great  size.  It  allows  an  elephant  with 
its  canopied  saddle  seat  to  pass  through,  and 
is,  therefore,  16  or  18  feet  high  in  the  clear; 
but  these  limited  dimensions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  enormous  structure  which  is  found 
piled  upon  and  above  the  square  head  of  the 
gateway.  The  famous  temple  near  the  city  of 
Angkor,  or  Ongkor,  which  is  called  indifferently 
the  Angkor  Wat  or  the  Nakhon  Wat,  is  very 
like  the  Boro  Buddor  in  Java,  but  larger.  The 
platform  is  600  feet  square,  and  from  this  rises  a 
slowly  developing  mass  of  steps  and  platforms 
carrying  porticoes,  covered  corridors,  and  nine 
lofty  towerlike  masses  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
Buddhist  temple  gateways  of  India.  Cut  stone  of 
the  most  massive  character  is  the  material,  except 
that  wooden  ceilings,  sometimes  serving  as  tie 
beams,  are  used  in  places  where  a  rounded  roof 
having  the  shape  of  a  wagon  vault  is  found, 
whose  structure  of  the  corbeUed  or  horizontally 
bedded  pseudo-vault  seems  inadequately  pro- 
tected against  thrust.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Angkor  (called  Angkor  Thorn)  are  so  lost  in  a 
dense  tropical  forest  that  exploration  is  of  im- 
mense difficulty.  Malaria  of  deadly  kinds  and 
abounding  carnivorous  and  poisonous  creatures 
make  access  difficult,  and  nothing  approaching 
complete  exploration  has  been  carri^  out  by 
any  European.  The  city  is  known  to  contain 
a  great  palace  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  forty- 
two  towers,  and  a  temple  called  the  temple  of 
Baion. 

In  Burmah,  the  architecture  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europeans  is  much 
more  recent  than  the  undated  but  very  ancient 
buUdings  of  Cambodia.  The  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, though  not  wholly  unlike  the  ancient  stone 
pagodas,  are  to  a  great  extent  built  of  wood, 
which,  being  of  enduring  quality  and  protectee! 
by  lacquer,  gilding,  mosaic,  and  the  like,  all 
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which  were  kept  in  repair  so  long  as  the  build- 
ing was  cherished,  has  proven  as  indestructible 
as  that  of  the  Japanese  temples.  At  Rangoon 
there  is  indeed  a  monstrous  pagoda  commonly 
called  the  Shway  Dagoon  (by  Fergusson,  Shoe- 
dagong),  which  is,  indeed,  of  stone,  and  so  is  the 
magnificent  and,  from  any  point  of  view,  beau- 
tiful tope  of  the  temple  at  Pegu,  the  Shway 
Madoo  (Fergusson,  Sho^madu) ;  but  the  palaces 
at  Mandelay  and  elsewhere  seem  always  to  have 
been  largely  of  wood,  and  the  exquisite  decora- 
tion by  means  of  gilded  and  lacquered  ornament 
and  mosaic  of  glass  of  many  different  varieties 
seems  to  have  been  thought  sufficient  as  splen- 
dour for  even  an  absolute  and  splendour-loving 
monarch.  The  important  building  known  as 
the  Queen's  Monastery  (kioun),  in  Mandelay,  is 
entirely  of  wood,  and  in  part  has  been  left  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  weather,  the  unpainted 
wood  acquiring  a  lovely  gray  in  the  equable 
and  warm  climate.  Gilding,  however,  has  been 
evidently  an  important  part  of  the  adornment 
and  of  ceremony  in  Burman  architecture,  the 
effect  of  which  metallic  lustre  when  seen  invest- 
ing richly  modulated  surfaces  is  far  more  harmo- 
nious and  refined  than  when  it  is  applied  to  such 
smooth  rounded  cupolas  as  those  of  Paris. 

All  these  buildings  are  one-storied.  Even 
when  the  roofs  are  piled  high  like  those  of  the 
Japanese  pagoda,  balconies  and  sloping  roo& 
succeeding  one  another  for  a  height  of  seven  or 
more  apparent  stories,  there  is  but  one  floor  of 
occupation.  Balconies  and  galleries  there  may 
be  above,  but  the  avoidance  of  upper  floors  is 
80  complete  that  the  assertion  is  made  by  Eu- 
ropean travellers  that  the  Burman  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  forbids  any  one  to  endure  the  feet 
of  other  persons  being  above  his  head,  and  that 
on  this  account  upper  stories  are  unknown.  The 
result  of  the  one-story  arrangement  has  been  the 
development  of  a  columnar  architecture  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  Separate  columns  are  not 
unlike  Roman  Doric  columns  in  the  proportions 
of  capital  to  shaft  and  in  the  character  of  the 
capital,  but  the  shafts  are  usuaUy  thicker  in 
proportion  to  their  height ;  they  are  cylindrical, 
and  their  surfaces  are  covered  with  patterns  in 
low  relief  reminding  one  of  the  mosaic-covered 
pillars  in  Pompeii  and  the  stucco-patterned  pil- 
lars of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence. 

The  architecture  of  Siam  is  admitted  to  be 
of  less  importance  than  that  of  Burmah ;  and 
that  of  the  eastern  coast  is  still  more  nearly  that 
of  a  race  which,  though  having  many  of  the 
habits  of  a  civilized  people,  has  never  under- 
taken great  architectural  labours.  Through- 
out the  peninsula  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  people,  though,  as  has  been  suggested  above, 
slight  and  of  a  character  not  apparently  perma- 
nent, is  yet  worthy  of  the  closest  study  by  all 
interested  in  domestic  building.  The  tropical 
residence,  as  suggested  in  the  article  House,  is 
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apt  to  consist  of  little  more  than  uprights  and 
a  roof,  the  walling,  of  whatever  description, 
being  of  little  consequence,  and  often  tempo- 
rary. To  raise  a  floor  above  the  earth  and  to 
support  it  on  posts  which  are  difficult  for  rep- 
tiles and  insects  to  climb  is  to  provide  the  ex- 
treme of  comfort  which  the  climate  demands. 
As,  however,  it  is  not  considered  important  to 
make  such  a  dwelling  stately  or  impressive  in 
appearance,  domestic  architecture  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  inevitable  and  almost  T  unthought-of 
picturesque  effect,  while  any  approach  to  gran- 
deur is  to  be  had  only  by  the  great  accumulation 
of  small  buildings  within  a  fortified  enclosure  or 
upon  a  walled  terrace. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  European  buildings  in 
tropical  countries  are  always  built  on  European 
lines,  or  with  such  slight  and  fantastic  admix- 
ture of  foreign  elements  as  spoils  their  character 
without  giving  them  a  new  and  independent 
significance.  If  European  architects  of  intel- 
ligence, with  power  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
local  systems  of  construction  and  arrangement, 
were  to  try  to  develop  the  pillared  and  heavily 
roofed  house  of  Farther  India  into  a  European 
dwelling  or  palace  with  offices,  very  beautiful  re- 
sults might  follow.  This,  which  is  true  in  a  special 
sense  of  Japan,  with  its  highly  organized  archi- 
tecture of  post  and  beam,  is  applicable  to  the 
more  tropical  r^ons  under  consideration. 

Albert  de Pourvouville, L^Art  Indo-Chinoia ;  De- 
laporte,  Voyage  au  Cambodge  ;  James  Fergusson, 
History  of  Indian  and  Ecutem  Architecture; 
Henri  Mouhot,  Travels  in  Indo-China,  Cambodia^ 
and  Laos;  Gamier,  Voyage  d* Exploration  en 
IndO' Chine ;  Abel  Remusat,  Nouveauz  MHanges 
Asiatiques;  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  Picturesque  Burma^ 
Past  and  Present  (with  many  illustrations)  ;  Cap- 
tain Henry  Yule,  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in 
1855  ;  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Rigby,  Report  of  a  Tour 
through  the  Northern  Shan  States  ;  Captain  John 
Harvey,  R.A.,  Report  of  the  Thetta  Column  and 
Work  in  the  Southern  Chin  Hills, 

—  R.  S. 

FASCES.  The  ancient  Roman  emblem  of 
civil  authority  —  a  number  of  rods  bound  to- 
gether with  an  axe  into  a  cylindrical  bundle. 
It  appears  frequently  in  Roman  and  in  modem 
carved  decoration. 

FASCIA.  In  Latin,  a  bandage,  a  strip ; 
hence,  — 

A,  Any  one  of  the  long  narrow  bands  or 
divisions  of  the  Ionic  architrave,  each  project- 
ing slightly  beyond  the  one  below,  as  described 
by  Vitmvius.     Hence,  also,  — 

B.  In  modem  usage,  any  similar  band,  as  a 
string  course  or  belt,  or  the  plane  fiEice  of  a  cor- 
nice or  like  member,  but  always  a  vertical  sur- 
face, and  broader  than  a  mere  fillet. 

FAST.  Any  simple  contrivam^e  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  door,  window,  or  the  like,  to  secure 
it  when  closed.  Usually,  in  combination,  as 
sash  faat^  casement  fast. 
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FASTZOnTM.  In  Latin,  the  crest  or  top 
of  a  roof ;  the  whole  roof  or  upper  part  or  side 
of  any  thmg ;  especially,  a  roof  having  pediments 
or  gables,  as  distinguished  from  one  which  does 
not  affect  in  this  way  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. In  no  sense  common  in  English  usage,  but 
originating  the  adjectives  £ELstigiate,  -ious,  and 
the  French  faUe. 

TAUCBB  (Latin  plural  noun,  the  throat, 
etc.).  A  passage,  inlet,  or  the  like ;  in  Vitni- 
vius  (VL,  4)  a  passage  in  a  house,  and  gener- 
ally, in  Koman  archaeology,  such  a  passage,  es- 
pecially if  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium, 
or  garden.  In  Mau's  Pompeii^  however,  it  is 
assumed  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
only  passage  properly  called  &uces  is  that  from 
the  vestibulum  to  the  atrium.  The  main  reason 
for  this  seems  to  be  the  general  giving  of  Greek 
names  to  all  rooms,  etc.,  back  and  beyond  the 
atrium,  while  the  old  Latin  names  remain  to 
the  rooms  of  the  original  house.  (See  plan  of 
House  of  Pansa,  under  House.) 

FAUCET.  A  tube  or  hollow  plug  to  facili- 
tate the  discharge  or  passage  of  water  or  other 
fluid,  and  fitted  with  some  contrivance  by  which 
the  flow  is  controlled.     (See  Spigot.) 

Moro  specifically,  in  plumbing,  a  contrivance 
for  allowing  the  outward  flow  of  water  and  stop- 
ping it  at  will,  this  being  usually  a  fixture  at 
the  end  of  a  supply  pipe  for  hot  or  cold  water. 

Waterspouts  so  small  as  to  be  evidently  in- 
tended for  faucets,  and  wrought  into  very  beau- 
tiful representations  of  lions'  heads,  dogs'  heads, 
and  the  like,  are  found  among  Roman  remains. 
These  are  usually  of  bronze.  In  modem  deco- 
rative art,  where  the  fittings  of  the  bathroom  or 
dressing  room  are  to  be  made  especiaUy  elegant, 
silver,  plain  or  oxidized,  and  silver  gilt  have 
been  used,  the  modelling  being  by  sculptors  of 
ability.  These  last  are  wholly  exceptional,  be- 
cause modem  plumbing  appliances  are  made  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  completeness  of  finish  in 
great  quantities  and  at  a  low  price.  In  British 
usage,  a  Tap.     (See  Cock.)  —  R.  S. 

ComproMlon  Fancet.  One  in  which  the 
valve  is  closed  by  being  forced  against  its  seat 
by  compression  applied  through  the  handle. 
This  is  usually  a  screw  by  which,  when  turned, 
the  valve  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Fuller  Faucet.  A  certain  kind  of  Compres- 
sion Faucet,  the  name  being  originally  connected 
with  a  patent. 

Rabbit-ear  Faucet.  A  self-closing  faucet 
in  which  a  spring  is  compressed  and  the  valve 
opened  by  the  action  of  a  pair  of  handles. 
These  project  from  the  faucet  in  the  form  of  a  V, 
and  are  shaped  so  as  to  give  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pair  of  rabbit's  ears.  They  are 
pressed  together  to  open  the  valve. 

8elf-cloaiiig  Fancet.  One  containing  a  de- 
vice which  automatically  closes  the  valve  when 
the  handle  by  which  it  is  opened  is  released. 
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The  device  is  generally  a  spring,  which  must 
be  compressed  to  open  the  valve. 

Swing  Faucet.  One  having  a  horizontal 
biblike  outlet  which  controls  a  valve  by  being 
rotated  about  a  vertical  pipe  forming  the  inlet. 
The  valve  is  opened  when  the  horizontal  arm  is 
swung  over  the  basin  or  other  vessel,  and  is 
closed  when  the  arm  is  tumed  away  at  the 
side. 

Wheel  Fancet.  One  in  which  the  valve  is 
operated  by  turning  a  wheel  on  an  axis  project- 
ing from  the  outlet.  The  term  is  not  specific, 
and  usually  applies  to  a  Compression  Faucet  in 
which  the  screw  is  tumed  by  a  wheel  attached 
to  the  head. 

FAXTItCHOT,  GERARD ;  architect. 

The  most  important  member  of  a  family  of 
architects  employed  in  the  city  of  Troyes  (Aube, 
France).  In  1577  he  replaced  Gabriel  Favreau 
as  maitre  de  Vaeuvre  (supervising  architect)  of 
the  cathedral  of  Troyes. 

Assier,  Les  arts  et  Us  artistes  de  Troyes, 

FAVISSA.  An  underground  cellar  or  res- 
ervoir under  a  Roman  temple  for  the  storage 
either  of  water,  or,  more  generally,  of  wora-out 
and  useless  sacred  implements  and  furnishings 
of  the  temple. 

FEATHER.  A,  A  small  projecting  mem- 
ber worked  along  the  edge  of  a  boanl  or  the 
like,  as  in  matched  boarding.  In  this  sense 
more  commonly  Tongue. 

B,  Same  as  Loose  Tongue  (which  see,  under 
Tongue). 

FEATHER  BOARD.  Any  board  having  a 
feather  edge ;  especially,  in  British  usage,  the 
same  as  Clapboard,  A. 

FEATHER  BOARDINO.  Feather-edged 
boards  or  clapboards,  especially  those  intended 
to  be  applied  to  the  sheathing  of  wooden  build- 
ings, each  board  overlapping  with  its  thick  edge 
the  thin  edge  of  the  one  below.  (See  Clap- 
board ;  Feather  Edge.) 

FEATHER  EDGE.  An  edge  formed  by 
bevelling  one  or  both  sides  of  a  slab,  boanl,  or 
the  like,  wholly  or  in  part,  so  that  they  meet 
in  a  sharp  arris ;  or,  by  extension,  a  relatively 
narrow  face  enclosed  between  such  sloping  sides 
when  they  approach  without  meeting. 

FEATHERING.  The  cusping  of  tracery ; 
the  elaboration  of  tracery  by  means  of  cusps. 
The  term  is  not  common ;  introduced  in  the 
early  years  of  mediaeval  archaeological  research, 
it  has  been  generaUy  repla(«d  by  Foliation. 

Double  Feathering.  The  subdivisions  of 
larger  cusps  by  smaller  ones.  (See  Cusp ; 
Tracery.) 

FEATHER  ^WEDOINO.  (See  Foxtail 
Wedge.) 

FEDERIOHI  (DEI  TOLOBflEI),  ANTO- 
Xno  ;  sculptor  and  architect ;  d.  1490. 

He  built,  about  1460,  the  Loggia  del  Papa, 
at  Siena,  and  also,  at  Siena,  the  open  chapel 
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near  the  Palazzo  dei  Diavoli.  He  made  the 
beautiful  holy  water  basius  at  the  cathedral 
Federighi  designed  four  important  compositions 
in  the  great  mosaic  pavement  of  the  cathedral 
of  Siena  (see  Beccafumi).  He  was  employed 
in  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  II. 
(Pope  1458-1464). 

Mtlntz,  Les  arts  h  la  cour  des  papes  ;  GeymtUler- 
Stegmann,  Die  Architectur  der  Benaissance  in 
Toscana, 

FiOalBIBN  DES  AVAUX,  ANDR]^;  ar- 
chitect and  writer ;  b.  1619;  d.  June  11,  1695. 

He  was  kistoriographe  des  hdtiments  du  rot, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Academic  de  TArchitec- 
ture  at  its  foundation  in  1671,  and  published 
Entretiens  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  des  phis 
excellents  peintres  anciens  et  modemes  (Paris, 
1885),  Les  Maisons  royales  des  bords  de  la 
Loire  (first  published  in  1874),  and  other 
works.  His  son  Jean  Francois  succeeded  him, 
and  published  Reaieil  historique  de  la  vie  et 
des  ouvrages  des  plus  c&^bres  arckitectes 
(12mo,  Paris,  1705). 

Lance,  Dictionnaire;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

F^IBIEN  DES  AVAUX,  JEAN  FRAN- 
COIS.    (See  F^libien  des  Avaux,  Andr^.) 

FELLOWSHIP.  A,  The  position  of  a 
FeUow,  one  of  the  members  of  the  corporation 
of  a  college,  or  the  like. 

B.  A  kind  of  scholarship ;  a  foundation  or 
grant  as  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  annu- 
ally to  encourage  post-graduate  studies  or  to 
give  opportunity  for  foreign  travel. 

The  term  in  sense  A  formerly  implied  life 
membership  and  residence  in  a  coUege,  with  a 
share  in  the  revenues  and  in  certain  rights 
of  management.  As  this  institution  gave  op- 
portunities for  study  the  term  grew  to  cover 
the  sense  B.  In  nearly  all  of  the  existing 
architectural  fellowships  the  money  allowed 
is  to  be  expended  in  foreign  travel  and  study. 
The  oldest  existing  fellowship  in  architecture  is 
the  Orand  Prix  de  Rome,  which  was  founded 
by  the  French  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
1720,  and  has  been  offered  continuously  ever 
since.  The  holders  of  this  prize,  which  is  open 
only  to  French  citizens,  receive  a  pension  from 
the  government  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year 
for  four  years,  and  are  given  commodious  quar- 
ters, rent  free,  in  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome, 
where  they  are  expected  to  reside  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  to  pursue  their  studies 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  resident 
director.  Next  in  importance  is  the  travelling 
fellowship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  which  affords  the  holder  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  year's  travel  on  the  Continent.  Be- 
sides this,  several  of  the  European  governments 
have  established  travelling  fellowships  for  archi- 
tecture, but  none  of  them  are  of  special  note. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  six  architectural 
foundations,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Rotch 
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Travelling  Scholarship,  established  and  endowed 
by  the  heirs  of  Beigamin  S.  Rotch  in  1883. 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  receives  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  doUars  per  year  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  is  expected  to  travel  and 
study  in  Europe  under  the  advice  and  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects.  A  so-called  Roman  Fellowship 
was  established  in  1894,  open  in  competition 
to  graduates  in  architecture  from  either  Cornell 
University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  University  of  Illinois,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Lehigh  University,  Columbia  University, 
or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  all 
American^  students  who  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  This  fellow- 
ship provides  for  eighteen  months  in  foreign 
travel  and  study  in  Italy,  SicUy,  and  Greece, 
ten  months  to  be  spent  as  a  student  of  the 
American  School  at  Rome,  and  the  other  eight 
months  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  fel- 
low and  the  l^ecutive  Conmiittee  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Architecture  in  Rome.  There  are 
two  architectural  fellowships  in  New  York,  both 
of  them  in  connection  with  Columbia  University, 
designated  as  the  Columbia  and  the  McEim  Fel- 
lowships. The  former  was  endowed  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  in  1889,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  being  expected  to  spend  at 
least  one  year  in  foreign  study.  The  second 
fellowship  was  endowed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  McKim, 
in  1890,  with  two  prizes  given  out  simultane- 
ously every  second  year,  so  as  to  alternate  with 
the  awards  of  the  Columbia  FeUowship.  There 
is  also  an  architectural  fellowship,  established 
in  1893,  under  the  direction  of  the  arrhitectural 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  winner  of  which  is  required  to  spend  a  full 
year  of  study  abroad.  The  fellowship  idea  is 
being  worked  out  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner at  Cornell  University,  where  a  fellowship  is 
awarded  each  year  for  two  years  to  encourage 
post-graduate  study.  The  holder  is  required  to 
study  at  the  University  during  eight  months  of 
each  year,  alternating  with  four  months'  travel 
abroad  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Architecture.  This  fellowship  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  1898.  —  C.  H.  Blackall. 
FELT.  A  material  resulting  from  the  com- 
pressing or  matting  together  of  minute  fibres, 
as  of  wool  or  fur,  the  fibres  clinging  to  each 
other  by  their  natural  roughness  or  microscopic 
hooklike  protuberances;  therefore,  generally,  a 
flexible  clothlike  stuff  made  without  weaving 
and  without  the  spinning  of  threads.  The  finest 
felt  known  to  modem  times  is  that  made  in 
Persia^  where  floor  cloths  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  and  of  considerable  size,  are  made  to 
replace  the  veiy  costly  carpets  of  the  country. 
These  pieces  of  felt  are  sometimes  richly  adorned 
by  the  insertion  into  the  surface  of  fibres  of  va- 
rious colours,  the  whole  substance  being  felted 
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together.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States 
the  architectural  use  of  felt  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  covering  of  heating  pipes,  deafening  and 
lining  of  walls  and  floors,  and  the  like ;  the  ma- 
terial, being  an  excellent  non-conductor,  tends  to 
keep  heat  in,  and  thereby  aid  its  safe  deliveiy 
at  a  distant  point,  while  at  the  same  time  wood- 
work is  protected  from  ignition.  —  R  S. 

FBNCB.  A  structure,  as  of  bars,  posts,  and 
the  like,  used  to  enclose  fields,  gardens,  orchards, 
etc.  The  term  is  generally  limited  to  those  in 
common  use  in  connection  with  farms  and  coun- 
try residences  of  the  common  sort.  As  long  as 
wood  is  plentiful  there  is  a  disposition  to  enclose 
and  separate  all  the  fields  of  a  farm  from  one  an- 
other and  from  the  high  road,  and  fences  are  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  zigzag,  or  worm  fence,  post 
and  rail  fence,  etc.  As  wood  becomes  scarce  and 
dear  these  disappear,  and  are  replaced,  as  in 
England  in  old  times,  by  hedges ;  and  as  in  the 
newly  settled  countries  and  in  the  present  age 
of  cheap  metal  working,  by  wire  secured  to 
light  iron  uprights,  or  by  slender  strips  of  steel 
twisted  or  not,  and  sometimes  furnished  with 
sharp  hooks  or  "  barbs  "  at  frequent  intervals. 
These  common  fences  have  the  advantage  over 
hedges  in  that  they  do  not  aflect  the  landscape 
as  much,  for  the  hedge  divides  a  distant  hillside 
into  parallelograms  much  too  strongly  marked, 
and,  moreover,  a  hedge  6  feet  high  will  hide 
miles  of  country  from  the  eye  of  a  person  pass- 
ing in  the  road.  The  wooden  fences,  moreover, 
assume  a  pleasant  colour  and  weather  beautifully, 
while  the  light  iron  fence  is  practically  invisible. 

(For  fences  made  of  boards  set  upright, 
planed,  and  finished,  see  Paling.)  —  R.  S. 

FBNXSTELLA.  A,  Generally,  a  small 
glazed  opening  in  an  altar,  shrine,  or  reliquary, 
to  afford  a  view  of  the  relics  it  contains. 

B,  A  small  niche  on  the  south  side  of  an 
altar  above  a  piscina  or  credence. 

C.  Sometimes  an  opening  for  a  beU  at  the 
top  of  a  gable. 

FBNBSTRAL  (n.).  A  small  window,  or  (in 
old  English  usage)  a  window  filled  with  oiled 
paper  or  cloth  instead  of  glass. 

FBNESTRAL  (a^j.).  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  window. 

FENESTRATION.  A,  The  arrangement 
in  a  building  of  its  windows,  especially  the 
more  important  and  larger  ones.  In  this  sense 
fenestration  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  pro- 
viding of  daylight  for  the  interiors  of  buildings. 
(See  Lighting.)     (Cut,  cols.  21,  22.) 

B.  Tlie  art  of  adorning  or  designing  archi- 
tecturally the  exterior  of  a  building  by  the 
proper  arrangement  and  apportioning  of  win- 
dows and  doors  considered  together  as  openings 
in  the  wall,  aflbrding  spots  of  darkness  contrast- 
ing with  the  lighted  surface  of  the  wall,  and 
also  affording  convenient  spots  for  concentrating 
ornamental  treatment. 
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FBRETOR7 ;  FBRJbTKUM.  A.  A  portly 
ble  shrine  or  reliquary  in  a  church,  to  contain 
relics  of  saints  or  martyrs. 

B.  A  fixed  shrine  for  relics ;  or  a  place  in  a 
church  reserved  for  such  a  shrine. 

FBROUSSON,  JAMBS,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S. ; 
writer  on  architecture;  b.  1808  at  Ayr,  Scot- 
land ;  d.  1886. 

James  Fergusson  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  in  Edinburgh  and  entered  the  firm  of 
Fairlie,  Fergusson  and  Company  at  Calcutta, 
India.  He  retired  from  business  later,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  archseological  study.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  was  a  vice 
president.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
defences  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  published 
Tke  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1 855).  This  book  was  revised  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  A  History  of  Architec- 
ture in  all  Countries  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day  (4  vols.  8vo,  1865-1876). 
In  1878  he  published  Hie  Temples  of  the  Jews 
and  the  other  Buildings  in  tlie  Haram  Area 
at  Jerusalem.  The  History  of  the  Modem 
Styles  of  Architecture  appeared  in  1862,  and 
a  separate  History  of  Eastern  and  Indian 
Architecture  in  1876.  In  1869  Fergusson 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Austin  Henry  Lay- 
ard,  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  later 
inspector  of  public  buildings  and  monuments. 
In  1871  he  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  several  commissions  for  the 
decoration  of  S.  PauFs  cathedral. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog^ 
raphy. 

FBRLB7.     (See  Farley.) 

TERMB  ORniuu.  A  farm,  and  especially 
the  buildings  and  gardens  of  a  farm,  treated  in 
a  decorative  manner,  and  generally  the  residence 
of  a  man  of  means  who  canries  on  agriculture, 
stock-raising,  or  the  like,  for  his  gratification. 
Such  buildings  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
farm  buildings  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or 
the  small  manor  houses  of  England  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  earlier  centuries,  although  these 
may  be  extremely  elaborate  in  their  architectu- 
ral character.  Such  a  farm,  as  many  of  those 
in  Normandy  and  northern  France,  was  the 
centre  of  very  serious  agricultural  and  money- 
making  occupations,  but  the  conditions  of  the 
time  required  defensible  buildings,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time  required  architectural  treat- 
ment. 

FERNANDEZ,  ORZXK>RIO.  (See  Hernan- 
dez, Gregorio.) 

FBRNEHAM  (FARNHAM),  NICHOLAS ; 
bishop. 

The  central  tower  of  the  old  Norman  cathe- 
dral of  Durham  was  altered  by  Bishop  Feme' 
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ham  about  1241-1249.     He  constructed  a  lan- 
tern above  the  main  arches. 

King,  Uandbooki  of  the  Cathedrali  of  England. 

FBRSTEL,  mUHHICH  FRHIHBRR  VON ; 

architect;  b.  July  7,  1828;  d.  July  14,  1883. 
From  1647  to  1851  Ferete!  studied  in  the 
Architectural  School  of  the.  Academy  of  Vienna. 
In  1855  he  won  fbat  prise  in  the  competition 
for  the  construction  of  tbe  VoUvkirche  in 
Vienna.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  returned  to  Vienna  and  fin- 
ished that  builtUng  in  1879  in  the  style  of  the 
French  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  built  at  Vienna  tbe  Austro-Hungarian 
bank,  the  Austrian  Museum  for  Art  and  Indus- 
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try,  and  the  Univeisity.  In  1656  he  was  made 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Technische 
Uochsehvle  (Vienna). 

Meyer,  Convertationt  Lexicon. 

E^BTOON.  Anything  hanging  in  a  natu- 
ral catenary  curve ;  especially  in  classical  and 
neoclassical  architecture,  the  representation  of 
a  garland  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  like,  bang- 
ing from  two  points,  heaviest  at  the  middle  and 
lightest  at  the  points  of  suspension.  Such  fes- 
toons are  common  in  Greco-Roman  architecture, 
the  most  celebrated  instances  being  those  on  the 
frieze  of  the  round  temple  at  Tivoli.  They 
were  taken  up  by  the  later  neoclassic  architects 
and  much  used  in  tbe  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
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teenth  centuries.  The  avoidanoe  of  feetooiiB  in 
all  other  styles  than  those  named  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  for  the  form  is  naturally  a  beauti- 
ful one  and  not  difficult  to  compose.  The  ap- 
parent reason  is  the  veiy  artificial  character  of 
the  bunched  masses  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit 
which  are  generally  employed;  but  it  is  still 
worthy  of  inquiry  why  the  natural  fall  and 
sweep  of  branches  trained  from  tree  to  tree,  or 
of  wild  vines  in  the  forest,  have  never  suggested 
anything  to  the  sculptor  of  ornament.  The  most 
delicate  of  modem  festoons  are  those  of  Michel- 
angelo's smaller  sacristy  at  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence; 
they  consist  of  laurel-like  leaves  forming  an  imbri- 
cated pattern.    (See  Encarpus ;  Swag.)  —  R  S. 

FIAMBaNQO.  The  name  by  which  Flem- 
ish artists  working  in  Italy  were  usually  known. 
(See  Bologne,  John ;  Duquesnoy,  Francois.) 

FIBROX7S  SLAB.  A  material  introduced  in 
1851  and  used  instead  of  wood,  and  also  instead 
of  plaster,  for  interior  finish.  The  dome  of  the 
reading  room  of  the  Boston  Museum  is  described 
as  lined  with  it  (A.  P.  S.).  (For  the  use  of  such 
incombustible  slabs  of  material,  compare  Staff.) 

FIERAVANTI  (or  FIORAVANTI),  FEES- 
RAVAMTJbl  DKE ;  architect  and  engineer. 

A  letter  of  Giacomo  della  Quercia  (see  Gia- 
como  della  Quercia)  dated  July  4,  1428  (Mila- 
nesi,  op.  cit.)  ascribes  to  Fieravanti  the  castle 
{rocccC)  of  Braccio  del  Fortebracci,  at  Montone 
near  Perugia,  Italy,  and  the  reconstruction  (begun 
1525)  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Palazzo  Publico 
at  Bologna,  which  had  been  burned  in  1424. 

Corrado  Ricci,  FieravarUe  Fieravanti  in  Archi- 
vio  Storico  delV  Arte,  Vol.  IV.,  1801 ;  Milanesi, 
Documenti  delV  arte  senese. 

nERAVAHn  (FIORAVANTI),  RI- 
DOIJ*0  DEI  (ARI8TOTELB) ;  architect,  en- 
gineer, and  mathematician;  b.  before  1418;  d. 
after  1480. 

A  son  of  Fieravante  del  Fieravanti  (see  Fie- 
ravanti, F.  dei).  He  entered  the  service  of 
Nicholas  V.  (Pope  1447-1455)  in  Rome,  and 
moved  the  great  monolithic  columns  from  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  to  the  Vati- 
can. He  suggested  to  Nicholas  V.  and  Paul  II. 
the  transportation  of  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican 
to  the  FiAzzA  di  S.  Pietro,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Domenico  Fontana  (see  Fon- 
tana,  D.)  in  1586.  He  served  the  Sforza  in 
Milan  and  in  1467  was  invited  to  Hungary  by 
the  King  Mathias  Corvinus,  for  whom  he  built 
bridges  over  the  Danube.  In  1472  he  was  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples. 
In  1475  he  went  to  Russia  and  for  Ivan  III. 
built  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Mos- 
cow and  probably  abo  portions  of  the  Kremlin. 
He  probably  designed  the  fa9ade  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Podestk  in  Bologna. 

Malagola,  Delle  cose  operate  in  Mosca  da  AriS' 
totele  Fioravanti ;  Canetta,  AHHotele  da  Bologna  ; 
Amico  Ricci,  Storia  delV  Architettura  in  Italia. 
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FIBBOUI,  BONO  DA.  (See  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole.) 

FIOtTRB.     In  wood,  same  as  Grain. 

FIOX7RINO.  The  process  of  adding  to  ar- 
chitectural drawings  the  dimensions  of  the  parts 
shown.  The  mere  statement  on  a  drawing  that 
it  is  to  such  and  such  a  scale  (as  four  feet  to 
one  inch)  is  not  sufficient;  first,  because  the 
delay  caused  by  laying  a  rule  on  the  drawing  is 
considerable,  and  second,  because  there  is  great 
possibility  of  error.  It  is  customary  to  figure 
the  extreme  dimensions  and  also  the  minor 
dimensions ;  thus,  if  the  total  length  of  a  house 
is,  over  all,  102  feet  4  inches,  that  figure  is  put 
upon  the  drawing,  while  if  there  are  three  main 
subdivisions  which  measure  respectively  40  feet^ 
47  feet  8  inches,  and  14  feet  8  inches,  those 
dimensions  abo  are  added,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  draftsman  to  see  that  the  addition  of  the 
three  equals  the  larger  measure.  This  is  car- 
ried still  further,  and  every  separate  room,  every 
window,  every  door,  every  break  in  the  wall,  is 
figured  in  the  same  way.  The  form  of  this  fig- 
uring is  generally  as  follows :  — 


40' 


47'  8"  14'  «" 

x X-  > 


102'  4' 


the  little  arrowheads  or  crowfeet  denoting  by 
their  points  the  exact  termination  of  the  dis- 
tance whose  dimension  is  given.  The  dotted 
lines  are  usually  the  construction  lines  of  the 
drawing  carried  out,  as  it  were,  to  infinity,  and 
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Fm.  I. 

marked  by  dots,  or  a  special  colour,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary,  to  show  exactly  the  limits  of 
the  figure  given. 

Figure  I.  shows  this  system  applied  to  a 
single  room  in  a  plan  of  the  usual  sort  given  to 
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workmen  for  their  guidance.     Figure  II.  shows 
a  plan  often  followed  in  drawings  made  to  show 
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Fio.  II. 

to  the  employer ;  such  drawings  as  are  included 
in  what  are  generally  spoken  of  as  preliminary 
studies.  —  R.  S. 

FmARSTB  (ANTONIO  DI  PIBTRO  AV- 
ERIiINO,  AVXSRUIJNnS);  architect ;  b.  about 
UOO;d.  after  1465. 

The  surname  Filarete  {jphilrarete^  lover  of 
virtue)  is  given  by  Vasari,  but  is  not  found  in 
contemporary  sources.  He  assisted  Ghiberti 
(see  Ghiberti)  on  the  second  gate  of  the  bap- 
tistery. Filarete  made  for  Eugenius  IV.  (Pope 
1431-1447)  the  bronze  doors  of  S.  Peter's 
church  at  Rome  (1445).  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Nicholaa  V.  (Pope  1447-1455)  he  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  held  the  position  of  cathe- 
dral architect  from  February,  1452,  to  July  5, 
1454.  Filarete's  chief  work  is  the  Ospedale 
Maggiore  at  Milan,  of  which  the  first  stone  was 
laid  April  12,  1457.  He  undoubtedly  made 
the  plans  and  carried  out  the  southwestern 
short  side  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
long  side  as  far  as  the  main  court.  He  left 
the  work  in  1465.  Filarete  began  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bergamo  in  1457.  His  famous  TrcU- 
tato  deW  ArcJiitetturaf  written  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Duke  Francesco  Sforza^  was  begun 
about  1460  and  finished  in  1464. 

Von  Oettingen,  Leben  und  Werke  des  Antonio 
Averlino  ;  Von  Oettingen,  Filarete's  Tractat  iiber 
die  Baukunst;  Annali  del  Duomo  di  Milano. 

FUJFPO  da   CAMPELLO;  architect. 
He  built  the  upper  church  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Assisi,  finished  in  1253. 

Froth ingham,  Introduction  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture into  Italy, 

FILI8TER  (also  FIZJJ8TER).  A  A  re- 
bating plane.  —  (N.  E.  D.) 

B,  A  rebate  made  by  a  filister,  as  defined 
above ;  especially  the  rebate  of  a  sash  bar,  which 
receives  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

niiLET.  A.  A  relatively  small  and  narrow 
flat  moulding,  generally  as  a  plain  band  in  a  group 
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of  mouldings ;  either  of  rectangular  section,  pro- 
jecting, or  sunk,  from  the  general  surface ;  or 
simply  a  flat  surface  included  between  other 
mouldings. 

B.  A  thin  strip  of  material  having  more  or 
less  the  form  of  a  fillet  in  sense  A, 

Back  Fillet.  The  narrow  flat  surfetce  of 
the  return  of  a  trim  or  casing,  which  projects 
slightly  from  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The  term 
is  applied  to  this  surface  even  if  merely  a  fillet 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is  to  say,  an  un- 
broken flat  strip.  —  R.  S. 

FIZaZJESTINO.  Material,  such  as  mortar, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  flashing,  at  the  meeting 
of  a  sloping  roof  with  a  wall.  The  mortar  is 
carried  up  the  side  of  the  wall  and  bver  one  or 
two  courses  of  slates  or  tiles,  the  next  course 
lapping  over  it.  It  is  very  liable  to  leaks  from 
settlement  and  from  loose  slates. 

mJiING'.  Rough  masonry  used  for  the 
body  of  a  wall  which  has  a  facing  of  smoother 
and  more  finished  material ;  or  for  the  loading 
of  the  haunches  of  an  arch. 

mJiINGK-IN  PmCE.  In  a  framed  struc- 
ture, any  piece  shorter  than  those  composing  the 
main  portions  and  used  for  the  shorter  spans 
and  smaller  spaces ;  as  tail  beams,  jack  rafters, 
and  the  like. 

FIZiLINa^IN  STUFF.  A  species  of  sizing 
rubbed  into  the  pores  of  any  fibrous  or  porous 
material  in  order  to  provide  a  good  surface  for 
painting  or  varnishing.  Compositions  prepared 
especially  for  woodwork  are  called  wood  fillers. 
FILTBR.  A  device  intended  for  the  me- 
chanical purification  of  water  by  straining  out 
the  solid*  suspended  impurities  in  the  same. 
Filters  operate  by  gravity  or  under  water  press- 
ure. Water  is  filtered  on  a  large  scale  by 
means  of  artificial  filter  beds,  composed  of  layers 
of  gravel  and  sand  (sand  filtration).  Domestic 
filters  are  either  pressure  filters  placed  on  the 
line  of  main  service  pipes,  when  they  cleanse  the 
entire  water  supply  of  the  house,  or  drinking 
water  filters,  attached  to  faucets  or  nozzles,  like 
the  Pasteur-Chamberland  and  Berkefeld  filters 
which  render  the  water  practically  germ  fr«e. 
The  filtering  material  may  be  sand,  gravel,  char- 
coal, iron,  quartz,  porous  stone,  cloth,  paper, 
porcelain,  or  infusorial  earth.  —  W.  P.  G. 

FINIAIi.  A  boss,  a  knob,  or  a  more  elabo- 
rate ornament  at  the  point  of  a  spire  or  pinnacle. 
The  finials  which  crown  the  pinnacles  in  Gothic 
churches  are  often  of  great  beauty ;  their  posi- 
tion bringing  their  ornamental  treatment  against 
the  sky  and  thus  causing  them  to  be  less  clearly 
seen,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  among 
the  richest  and  most  effective  parts  of  the  asso- 
ciated sculpture  of  the  edifice.  The  term  is 
sometimes  extended  to  apply  to  the  hip  knob  or 
dpi  and  similar  culminating  ornaments. 

FINISH.     A.   Elegance  or  refinement  in  a 
completed  piece  of  work ;  especially  in  the  work- 
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znanship  or  mechanical  excellence  of  the  work 
a6  distinguished  from  its  design  or  significance. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  kinds 
of  work  the  significance  itself  depends  upon  high 
or  elaborate  finish.  Thus,  in  Florentine  mosaic 
as  applied  to  walls,  or  marble  inlay  as  applied 
to  pavements,  the  intended  effect  is  not  ob- 
tained without  very  perfect  workmanship. 

B.  Those  parts  of  the  fittings  of  a  building 
which  come  after  the  heavy  work  of  masonry, 
flooring,  etc.,  has  been  done,  and  which  are  gen- 
erally in  plain  sight  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  final  appearance  of  the  building.  The 
term  is  especially  applied  to  interior  work  and 
often  in  connection  with  some  other  word  form- 
ing a  comp6und  term.     (See  the  subtitles.) 

Cabinet  Finish.  Interior  finish  in  hard 
woods,  framed,  panelled,  moulded,  and  varnished 
or  polished  like  cabinetwork  in  distinction  to 
finish  in  soft  woods  nailed  together  and  com- 
monly painted.     (United  States  usage.) 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

Hard  Finish.  Fine  white  plaster  which,  when 
used,  forms  the  last  coat  of  a  piece  of  plastering. 

Inside  Finish.  In  the  United  States,  the 
fittings,  such  as  doors  and  door  trims,  window 
trims,  shutters,  door-saddles  and  the  like,  dadoes 
or  wall  lining  with  wood,  marble,  or  tile ;  some- 
times also  mantelpieces  and  even  sideboards, 
presses,  or  dressers  if  put  up  permanently.  The 
teni^  is  most  commonly  used  for  the  woodwork 
of  ordinary  dwelling  houses  and  business  build- 
ings, but  is  extended  to  the  most  elaborate  and 
permanent  work.  —  R.  S. 

FIORAVANTI.     (See  Fieravanti.) 

FIORB  DI  PBRSICO.  A  marble  of 
which  pieces  are  found  among  Roman  Imperial 
remains.  There  are  several  minor  varieties  dis- 
tinguished by  Italian  adjectives,  such  as  chiaro 
(light),  rosso  (red),  etc.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

FIR.     Same  as  Fur. 

FIRE  AIiARM.  A.  A  device  for  auto- 
matically giving  notice  of  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature,  as  in  a  room.  It  is  generally  man- 
aged by  means  of  electricity.  (See  Alarm; 
Thermostat,  under  Electrical  Appliances.) 

B.  A  bell  which  may  be  sounded  as  a  means 
of  giving  notice  of  a  conflagration. 

FIRB  ALTAR.  An  altar  used  for  burnt 
sacrifices.  The  altars  of  antiquity  were,  many 
of  them,  of  this  kind.  Where  the  altar  is  of 
stone  and  small,  especially  if  it  is  decorated  with 
sculpture,  the  inference  may  be  that  the  sub- 
stances burned  would  be  small  in  quantity  and 
symbolical  or  representative  of  the  whole  sacri- 
fice; and  such  altars  when  within  a  house  or 
temple  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
burning  incense;  or,  at  least,  not  for  animal 
sacrifices.     (See  Altar.) 

FIRE  BACK.  Primarily,  the  back  of  a  fire- 
place.    The  term  is  usually  applied,  however, 
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to  the  cast-iron  or  other  metal  lining  frequently 
applied  to  the  backs  of  fireplaces ;  sometimes  of 
highly  ornate  design.  Ventilating  fire  backs 
have  been  the  objects  of  much  experiment  and 
invention,  especially  in  France;  they  are  of 
various  patterns,  usually  tubular,  serving  to 
warm  the  cold  air  admitted  from  out-of-doors 
and  to  deliver  it  so  warmed  through  registers 
into  the  room. 

FIREBOARD.  A  board  or  shutterlike 
contrivance  to  close  the  opening  of  a  fireplace 
when  not  in  use,  whether  of  wood  or  of  cast  or 
sheet  metal.  Called  also  summer  piece  and 
chimney  board. 

FIRE  CLA7.  Any  clay  adapted  for  mak- 
ing fire  brick  (which  see,  under  Brick). 

FIRE  DOOR.  In  a  furnace,  stove,  or  the 
like,  the  doorway  or  opening  through  which 
fuel  is  supplied  and  the  fire  is  tended.  Also 
the  door,  usually  of  iron,  which  closes  it. 

FIRE  ESCAPE.  A  contrivance  for  enabling 
persons  to  escape  readily  fix)m  a  burning  build- 
ing; either  fixed  or  movable.  The  movable 
and  adjustable  fire  escapes  are  numerous,  difier- 
ent  patent  devices  competing  with  one  another 
for  popular  favour ;  the  ladders  and  other  ap- 
pliances used  by  fire  departments  in  cities  are 
also  of  this  character.  Fixed  fire  escapes  are 
generally  of  the  nature  of  a  ladder  or  a  series 
of  ladders  or  stairs  of  wrought  iron  connected 
with  landing  places,  such  as  balconies,  and  all 
arranged  on  the  exterior  of  a  building,  connect- 
ing in  each  story  with  a  window  or  windows, 
all  of  which  are  easy  of  access.  (For  dimen- 
sions, etc.,  see  Apartment  House.)  The  laws 
in  some  American  cities  require  the  use  of  fire 
escapes  for  certain  buildings,  such  as  tenement 
houses,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  and  business 
buildings,  and  generally  all  buildings  where 
more  families  than  one,  or  the  occupants  of 
more  offices  or  sets  of  offices  than  one,  are  liable 
to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fire.  The  sig- 
nificance of  such  laws  seems  to  be  that  where 
one  tenant  may,  by  his  carelessness,  endanger 
the  lives  of  other  tenants  the  use  of  fire  escapes 
is  compulsory.  In  clubs,  however,  even  the 
largest,  the  law  does  not  often  require  their  use  ; 
perhaps  because  but  few  persons  sleep  in  such 
places,  and  also  because  of  their  quasi  private 
character.  (See  Legislation.)  The  great  fre- 
quency of  fires  in  American  cities,  and  the  ter- 
rible loss  of  life  which  has  sometimes  resulted 
from  a  fire,  as  in  a  hotel  or  factory,  have  caused 
these  laws  to  be  very  commonly  enacted  and 
fairly  well  enforced.  At  the  same  time,  the 
general  feeling  that  fire  escapes  disfigure  a 
building  or,  at  least,  lower  it  in  the  scale,  as 
suggesting  a  building  for  common  and  humble 
uses  rather  than  elegance,  has  caused  a  ten- 
dency to  resist  or  evade  the  law  in  all  practicable 
ways.  The  only  remedy  for  this  seems  to  be 
the  adoption  of  some  system  of  fire  escapes 
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which  shall  be  architectural  in  character,  rather 
decorative  than  disfiguring  to  the  building,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  general  design.  A  New 
York  architect,  and  one  of  the  chief  contributors 
to  this  work,  has  suggested  the  use  of  balconies 
without  ladders,  but  with  adjustable  bridges 
from  balcony  to  balcony,  horizontally  along  a 
front.  If  these  bridges  drop  into  place  by 
their  own  weight,  as  when  a  cord  is  cut,  they 
may  be  trusted,  and  the  horizontal  balconies 
can  easily  adorn  rather  than  disfigure  the  build- 
ing. Tile  or  other  masonry,  rather  than  iron, 
should  meet  the  hands  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  escape  from  fire. 

A  few  houses  in  New  York  have  an  incom- 
bustible stair  and  staircase  provided  in  a  recess 
or  compartment  arranged  in  the  exterior  wall, 
and  continuous  from  sidewalk  to  cornice.  This 
stair  and  staircase  may  communicate  only  with 
balconies  which  pass  along  the  front  at  the 
different  stories,  and  the  shaft  or  recessed  mem- 
ber may  be  entirely  without  communication  by 
doors  or  windows  with  the  interior.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  over  the  fireproof  stair  and 
staircase  within  is  that  the  former  is  not  likely 
to  be  rendered  entirely  useless  by  dense  smoke. 

—  R.  S. 

FIRB  HOUSE.  A,  In  the  United  States, 
in  general,  any  building  for  the  keeping  of  the 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus  of  a  municipal  fire 
department.  A  popular,  but  not  specific  term. 
(See  Engine  House  ;  Truck  House.) 

B,  Same  as  House  Place ;  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  here  alone  was  a  fireplace  in  early 
times. 

FIREPLACE.  That  part  of  a  buUding  which 
is  arranged  for  the  making  of  fires,  as  for  warmth ; 
especially,  such  a  provision  when  made  for  open 
fires  of  coal  or  wood,  as  distinguished  from  fur- 
naces, stoves,  or  the  elaborate  hypocaust  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  sense  the  fireplace  is  either 
the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  com- 
mon in  primitive  times,  the  smoke  escaping 
through  openings  in  the  roof  (see  Louver),  or  a 
part  of  a  chimney.  This  latter  sense  is  much 
the  most  common  and  is  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
term  fireplace,  and  implies  a  recess  in  the  wall 
or  chimney  breast  which  connects  directly  with 
a  flue  for  smoke.  If,  however,  the  conditions 
are  favourable  there  need  be  no  recess'  in  the 
wall,  but  the  smoke  flue  being  furnished  with  a 
large  hood  corresponding  in  size  to  the  hearth 
upon  which  the  fire  is  made,  the  wall  may  be 
continuous  behind  the  hearth,  with  the  hood 
and  the  flue  above  projecting  from  its  surface. 
This  arrangement,  which  was  not  uncommon 
in  mediaeval  times  and  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  modem 
use  of  fuel  or  with  the  modem  desire  to  avoid 
all  such  inconvenience  as  might  arise  from  the 
blowing  about  of  smoke  by  accidental  draughts. 
The  very  small  rooms  used  by  modems  make 
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this  device,  as  well  as  the  "  fire  on  the  hearth  * 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  impracticable.  The 
fireplace  is,  then,  to  be  considered  as  a  recess  or 
a  space  enclosed  by  two  jambs  or  cheeks,  and 
terminating  above  in  the  flue.  The  decoration 
of  the  fireplace  has  always  been  important,  be- 
cause that  one  part  of  the  room  is  wholly  differ- 
ent in  its  uses,  and  probably  in  its  material  as 
well,  from  the  rest.  The  mantel  shelf  and  man- 
telpiece, in  all  their  forms,  result  from  the  desire 
felt  to  surround  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  with 
incombustible  material,  and  to  make  use  of  this 
for  a  special  decorative  treatment ;  and  also  from 
the  expediency  of  putting  one  or  more  shelves 
where  it  is  evident  that  no  piece  of  furniture  can 
be  placed  permanently.     (Cuts,  cols.  31,  32.) 

— R.  S. 
FIREPROOF  (a^j.).  Capable  of  resisting 
heat,  such  as  that  of  conflagration ;  said  of  a 
building,  or  a  part  of  a  building,  and  also  of 
materials  and  fabrics.  By  extension,  calcu- 
lated to  resist  heat;  or  capable  of  resisting 
considerable  heat;  or,  rarely,  slow  to  bum. 
The  term  Slow-burning  Constmction  (which 
see)  has  a  separate  technical  signification. 

—  C.  T.  P. 
FIREPROOF  (v.).     To   make   fireproof  or 

fire  resisting;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  proof 
against,  or  at  least  to  partially  protect  from, 
the  effects  of  great  heat  or  a  conflagration, 
either  by  a  treatment,  as  by  chemicals,  of  the 
thing  to  be  made  "fireproof,"  or  by  its  pro- 
tection with  other  materials. 

The  object  so  treated  or  protected  is  always 
one  which  is  combustible  or  susceptible  of  injury 
when  exposed  to  a  great  heat  or  to  a  fire.  When 
fireproofed  it  will  not  so  easily  burn  or  otherwise 
be  ii\jured  by  heat,  and  if  perfectly  fireproofed 
the  protection  from  injury  will  be  complete. 

Parts  of  a  buUding  are  fireproofed  when  they 
are  covered  with  a  material  which  protects  them 
from  fire.  Wood  has  been  so  treated  with  chemi- 
cals as  to  yield  but  slowly  to  a  great  heat  and 
to  bum  to  ashes  without  bursting  into  flame. 
Woods  which  have  been  fireproofed  in  this  way 
have  been  adopted  by  certain  naval  bureaus  for 
the  interior  finishing  of  war  vessels.  Textiles 
are  also  fireproofed ;  and  curtains  properly  treated 
for  that  purpose  will  not  bum.  All  parts  of 
steel  frames  in  buildings  should  be  fireproofed. 

—  C.  T.  P. 
FIREPROOFINO  (n.).     A,  Material  or  a 

combination  of  materials  intended  to  make  build- 
ings fireproof. 

B.  The  art,  process,  or  act  of  making  build- 
ings fireproof.  In  colloquial  phraseology,  a 
fireproof  building  is  one  in  which  at  least  the 
extemal  walls  and  the  floors  are  constmcted 
of  incombustible  material.  Only  rarely  are  the 
words  used  to  express  their  etymological  mean- 
ing, that  a  fireproof  building  is  proof  against  fire 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  separate  words. 
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It  would  be  well  if  generally  accepted  terms 
had  been  coined  for  buildings,  expressing,  from 
the  point  of  construction,  different  degrees  of 
resistance  to  fire.  Without  them,  circumstances 
and  the  context  must  govern  the  accurate 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Some  of  these  words  and  expressions  have, 
also,  limited  and  definite  meanings  in  certain 
localities,  which  are  not  accepted  at  all  in  other 
places.  For  example,  "to  fireproof"  means,  in 
certain  localities,  to  protect  wooden  beams  with 
incombustible  material,  and  "fireproofed  con- 
struction "  is  likewise  made  to  mean  a  construc- 
tion of  wooden  beams  protected  from  fire  by  a 
covering  of  some  incombustible  material. 

Buildings  that  could  not  bum  have  been  built 
in  all  ages.  Buildings  have  also  been  made  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  climates,  having  only  a  small 
portion  of  combustible  material  in  their  construc- 
tion, so  the  idea  of  making  the  construction 
proof  against  fire  is  not  at  all  modem. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
buildings  of  the  Latin  races  and  in  the  south 
of  Europe  have  been  commonly  of  masonry  with 
but  little  use  of  wood.  In  the  northem  part  of 
Europe,  however,  and  in  America,  wood  was  more 
available  and  timber  was  always  used  more  in 
oonstmctiou.  Fires  were  always  more  prevalent 
in  London  than  in  Paris,  and  it  has  been  mainly 
due  to  this  fact. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  very  few  buildings  were  built  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  north  of  Europe  anywhere,  or  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  floors  and  roofs 
did  not  depend  upon  wooden  beams  for  their 
support.  In  many  cases,  however,  for  two 
centuries  or  more,  this  timber  constmction  had 
been  disposed  of,  or  combined  with  concrete 
material  in  such  a  way,  that  fires  would  bum 
but  slowly,  and  such  forms  of  constmction  were 
adopted  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  first  organized  effort  in  England,  looking 
toward  the  reduction  of  fire  losses  by  employing 
improved  forms  of  constmction,  occurred  about 
1775,  when  Parliament  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  subject.  Cast-iron  beams  and 
brick  arches  began  to  be  used  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  were  employed  to 
a  considerable  extent  until  about  1850,  when 
rolled  beams  were  invented.  (See  Iron  Con- 
stmction.) About  this  time  the  attention  of 
English  architects  was  particularly  called  to  the 
importance  of  changing  the  constmction.  The 
fire  officers  of  London  had  been  trying  for  ten 
years  or  more  to  arouse  a  sentiment  in  behalf 
of  methods  which  would  lessen  the  danger  of 
fire.  It  was  then  predicted  that  the  new  rolled 
beams  carrying  brick  arches  would  become  the 
permanent  method  of  making  fireproof  floors ; 
but  the  importance  of  covering  the  soffits  of  the 
beams  was  not  appreciated.  It  was  ten  years 
later,  between  1860  and  1870,  when  such  floors 
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had  been  constmcted  in  numerous  warehouses, 
and  tried  in  fires  that  had  warped  and  bent  the 
iron  work  so  that  the  buildings  were  quite 
destroyed,  before  the  mistake  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated.  The  constmction  was  condemned 
by  the  fire  department  of  London,  which  pro- 
claimed that  iron  could  never  be  used  to  make 
a  floor  indestmctible  by  fire.  It  did  not  occur 
to  them  that  the  beams  could  be  protected; 
but  in  1866  a  patent  was  issued  to  a  French- 
man for  an  arch  which  was  devised  for  this  very 
purpose. 

Flat  arches  made  of  solid  clay  blocks  were 
occasionally  used  on  cast  iron  beams  prior  to 
1850,  and  a  flat  arch  made  of  hollow  clay  blocks 
was  made  in  1850  for  the  floor  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
York,  England.  The  area  covered  was  about 
15,000  square  feet.  The  cast  beams  were  4^ 
to  5  feet  apart.  Each  block  was  about  a  foot 
long,  and  the  completed  arch  weighed  31 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Except  that  the 
soffit  of  the  arch  was  not  below  the  beam,  it 
was,  therefore,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  same 
as  the  most  modem  side  constmction  arch. 
Floors  of  that  character,  however,  have  never 
been  popular  in  England,  though  they  have  been 
exceedingly  so  in  America  since  1870.  Brick 
arches,  beams  protected  with  a  furring,  and 
furred  ceilings,  have  been  used  in  Europe  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

For  a  time  after  rolled  beams  were  invented, 
many  fireproof  floors  were  made  in  England  by 
connecting  the  beams  with  strips  of  wood  of 
small  size  resting  on  the  bottom  flanges.  They 
were  spaced  near  to  each  other,  the  intervals 
being  about  as  wide  as  the  strips,  and  the  area 
thus  formed  was  covered  with  a  filling  of  con- 
crete of  one  kind  or  another,  which  was  made 
to  completely  envelop  the  woodwork.  Floors 
of  this  kind  were  used  particularly  in  dwelling 
houses.  These  methods  have  been  replaced  in 
latter  years  by  a  great  variety  of  other  adap- 
tations of  concrete  to  floor  constmction  which 
continue  to  be  used,  especially  in  the  higher 
buildings. 

In  France  the  rolled  beams  were  used  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  be  manufactured.  The  floors 
were  made  fireproof  by  the  use  of  a  b^ton  made 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  The  beams  were  cov- 
ered with  a  lacing  of  iron  bars,  hanging  low 
between  the  beams,  which,  in  turn,  carried  the 
b^ton.  Both  the  bars  and  the  beams  were  com- 
pletely embedded  and  so  protected.  Brick  arches 
are  also  used  in  Paris  with  other  forms  of 
constmction. 

In  Qermany,  as  in  England  and  France,  a 
great  many  inventions  of  fireproof  floors  have 
been  patented,  but  few  of  them  are  in  use  owing 
to  the  conservatism  of  the  authorities.  That 
country  has  also  had  to  learn  to  protect  iron- 
work by  the  repeated  destmction  of  iron  con- 
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structed  buildings  in  great  fires,  those  in  the 
warehouses  of  Hamburg  being  especially  notable. 
A  furring  of  wire  lath  and  plaster  known  there 
as  "  Baritz  "  is  now  commonly  used  in  Berlin  and 
the  other  great  cities  for  covering  the  metal 
wherever  it  is  exposed.  Brick  arches  are  gen- 
erally used,  and  hollow  clay  constructed  arches 
are  not  used  to  any  extent. 

In  America  the  use  of  both  rolled  beams  and 
clay  has  had  a  greater  development  than  in 
Europe.  The  first  beams  were  rolled  in  1854, 
and  the  first  flat  arches  of  hollow  blocks  of  clay 
were  made  in  1873.  In  1855,  however,  hollow 
blocks  of  clay  material  were  used  with  rolled 
beams  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City, 
each  block  reaching  from  beam  to  beam.  The 
first  iron  beams  were  used  in  the  brownstone 
courthouse  in  the  City  Hall  Park  of  the  same 
city. 

The  soffit  tile  commonly  used  in  American 
practice,  supported  under  the  beams  by  the 
arches  on  each  side,  is  an  American  invention, 
made  in  1883.  Brick  arches  are  used  to  some 
extent,  and,  especially  since  1890,  a  great 
variety  of  concrete  methods  of  construction  have 
been  introduced.  They  are  also  being  widely 
employed.  The  demand  for  hollow  clay  prod- 
ucts, both  for  floors  and  interior  wall  construc- 
tion, has,  however,  greatly  exceeded  that  for  all 
other  materials.  The  capital  invested  and  the 
tonnage  output  of  such  products  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Appboxi- 

MATE 

Capital 
Invested. 

OcTPiTT  i»  Tons  fob  1897. 

Hard- 
burned 
Mate- 
rial. 

Semi- 
Porous 
Mate- 
rial. 

Porous 
Mate- 
rial. 

Total  in 

Each 
Section. 

East  of  Ohio.. 
Ohio  and  west- 
ward  

South 

|4,000,00<« 

1,200,000 
100,000 

$5,800,000 

105,000 

88,000 

8,000 

186,000 

71,000 
88,000 

104,000 

78,000 
86,000 

109,000 

249,000 

92.000 
8,000 

Total  in  ITniUKl 
States. ...... 

849,000 

The  porous  material  is  made  of  clay  and 
combustible  products,  mostly  sawdust,  mixed 
in  about  equal  proportions.  The  combustible 
material  having  been  burned  out  in  the  kiln, 
the  baked  clay  is  left  in  the  "  porous ''  state 
required.  The  object  of  this  is  to  give  to  the 
material  greater  fire-resisting  qualities,  by  means 
of  the  little  air  cells  contained  in  it ;  and  be- 
cause, as  has  been  proved  by  repeated  expe- 
riences, it  allows  of  an  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  in  the  same  piece,  without  nipture, 
much  greater  than  does  the  hard-burned  mate- 
rial. It  allows  also  of  driving  nails  directly 
into  its  mass.  The  semiporous  material  is 
made  with  much  less  of  the  combustible  prod- 
ucts.     Both  of  these  materials  are  used  for 
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partitions  and  the  like  because  of  their  greater 
lightness  and  fire-resisting  qualities.  The  term 
"terra-cotta  lumber"  is  often  applied  to  this 
material. 

As  to  their  resistance  to  burning,  buildings 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  one  in 
which  the  fireproof  qualities  are  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  brick  and  stone  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  wood,  and  the  other  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  dependent  on  what  are  generally  termed 
"fireproofing  materials"  protecting  ironwork. 
The  oldest  fireproof  buildings  are  of  the  mas- 
sive character.  Warehouses  and  office  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  most  large  buildings  of 
private  ownership  in  America,  are  now  being 
made  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper  steel  frame 
construction.  (See  Iron  Construction.)  There 
is  no  sharp  division  between  the  two  classes. 
Indeed,  the  steel  frame  construction  has  been 
evolved  from  the  massive.  The  walls  of  the 
latter,  thick  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry 
all  the  floors  adjacent  to  them,  gradually  were 
supenseded  by  walls  that  carried  no  load  but 
their  own  weight,  and  these  in  turn  were  super- 
seded by  walls  which  are  carried  from  floor  to 
floor  on  frames  of  structural  steel. 

The  older  buildings  will  not  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  fire  because  the  body  of  the  material  is 
eveiywhere  so  heavy  and  substantial  that  fire 
efiects  cannot  be  far-reaching;  the  newer,  be- 
cause the  exposed  materials  are  indestructible, 
and  perfectly  protect  the  steel  framework  from 
any  iigury  in  case  of  fire. 

Probably,  as  a  whole,  the  massive  have  been 
made  most  perfectly  fireproof;  but  those  expe- 
rienced in  steel  frame  construction  can  now 
build  equally  well  with  modem  methods,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  special  measures  for  fire- 
proofing  are  required  to  a  much  greater  extent 
by  these  than  by  the  massive  system. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  build  the 
massive  lighter  by  using  some  of  the  features 
of  steel  frame  constniction.  Division  walls 
carrying  floors  are  omitted,  and  a  steel  con- 
struction with  partitions  of  fireproofing  mate- 
rial are  used  instead.  There  is  also  a  growing 
tendency  to  make  the  metal  portions  heavier, 
and,  as  a  whole,  more  substantial. 

The  covering  of  the  bottom  flanges  of  beams 
and  girders  in  floors  should  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  beams  from  heat,  even  under  very  high 
temperatures.  To  do  this,  the  covering  must 
either  be  a  good  nonconductor  of  heat,  or  it 
must  be  constructed  with  hollow  air  spaces  or 
air  cells,  requiring  the  heat  to  pass  through  more 
than  one  medium  to  affect  the  metal.  To  be 
effective,  the  covering  must  also  be  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  expansion  and  contraction 
which  must  occur  when  exposed  to  great  heat, 
with  the  possible  effect  of  streams  of  cold 
water.  It  must  be  such  that  it  will  preserve 
its  integrity  under  the  severest  treatment. 
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the  floor  beams  and  their  arches,  and  if  the 
windows  and  doors  are  made  so  that  an  ordi- 
nary fire  cannot  pass  through  them,  a  fire  will 
be  confined  to  the  room  in  which  it  originates. 
The  building  will  then  be  fireproof  so  far  as  the 
effect  of  an  internal  fire  of  wooden  fittings  or 


Many  devices  for  the  purpose  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  none  of  them  have  yet  been  found 
perfectly  satisfactoiy.    Work,  otherwise  admira- 
bly constructed,  is  often  faulty  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
other  feature  of  fireproofing  is  more  important. 
The  covering  of  col- 
umns is  also  quite 
often     imperfectly 
done,  but  the  means 
at   hand  for  that 
work  are  ample  for 
the  veiy  best  con- 
struction.   But  the  .  ^         .    ,         ,    V    ^  *         ».  V.   w    #     .      « «     i. 

.  ,  A  floor  made  of  voassoir-Bhaped  terra-cotta  blocks,  forming  a  flat  arch. 

most     inexcusable 
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fault  is  the  constniction  of  partitions  on  top  of 
wood  flooring,  or  with  the  openings  framed  with 
strips  of  wood  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity 
of  the  fireproofing  materials.  In  a  fire,  these 
are  invariably  consumed,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  partition  of  fireproof  material  goes  to  pieces ; 
when,  if  metal  had  been  used  instead  of  wood, 
they  would  have  properly  served  their  purpose. 

The  material  used  in  the  floors  between 
beams,  also  in  the  partitions,  and  for  covering 
of  columns  and  other  exposed  ironwork,  must 
not  only  be  incombustible,  but  it  must  also  be 
practically  indestructible.  If  it  cannot  be  heated 
without  iiyury  for  a  considerable  time  to  2000^ 
Fahrenheit  and  cooled  again,  either  slowly,  or 
suddenly  as  when  exposed  to  a  stream  of  cold 
water,  it  certainly  is  not  good  material  for  the 
purpose.  It  ought  also  to  endure  this  test 
when  only  one  surface  is  heated,  which  means 
that  the  material  must  be  able  to  withstand  a 
marked  inequality  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
It  not  only  should  preserve  its  integrity  under 
such  circumstances,  but  its  strength  ought  not 
to  be  impaired. 

The  conditions  in  buildings  divided  into  com- 
paratively small  rooms  are  not  the  same  as  they 
are  in  buildings  used  for  warehouses  and  stores, 
which  are  often  entirely  without  division  walls. 
In  an  ordinary  office  building,  the  burning  of 
the  contents  of  a  room  must  be  expected  to  at 
least  ruin  the  decorations,  the  plastering,  and 


FiKBP&ooFiMo.  —  Fig.  2. 

A  floor  made  of  simpler  hollow  blocks  than  those  In  Fig.  1,  and  completed  by  a  bed  of  cement  in 
which  sleepers  are  bedded,  and  by  flooring  nailed  to  those  strips  ;  beneath,  by  plastering. 

the  woodwork  used  in  finishing  floors  and  walls ; 
but  the  building  can  be  made  so  that  the  fire 
need  not  extend  to  adjoining  apartments.  If 
the  protecting  material  is  indestructible,  if  the 
partitions  and  division  walls  are  framed  every- 
where with  metal  and  are  built  directly  upon 
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furniture  is  concerned.  This  standard  of  pro- 
tection is,  however,  not  attained  by  many  of 
the  new  high  buildings  of  America.  A  building 
will  be  fireproof  in  the  highest  sense  only  when 
combustible  matter  and  material  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  heat  is  excluded  absolutely  from 
the  construction  of  the  building.  Such  build- 
ings are  possible  and  practicable  by  either  the 
steel  frame  or  massive  methods  of  construction. 
Metal-covered  doors  and  door  frames  and 
metal-covered  sashes  and  window  frames  can 
now  be  obtained,  which  can  hardly  be  detected 
from  wood  by  casual  observation.  The  win- 
dows for  borrowed  light,  in  partitions  between 
rooms,  are  almost  universaUy  defective ;  but  it 
is  now  possible  to  provide  them  with  glass  that 
will  permit  the  passage  of  light  without  going 
to  pieces  when  exposed  to  a  fire.  (See  Wire 
Glass.) 

The  destruction  must,  of  course,  be  greater 
in  very  large  rooms  stored  with  inflammable 
materials,  as  in  warehouses  and  all  department 
stores  which  are  open  over  large  floor  areas. 

If  the  construction  of  the  floors  and  the 
covering  of  metal  is  everywhere  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  integrity  of  the  structure  will  be 
preserved ;  but  there  seems  no  way  of  protect- 
ing buildings  of  this  class  from  veiy  great  injury, 
or  of  saving  their  contents  from  total  destruc- 
tion when  a  fire  is  once  well  started,  except 
by  dividing  them  some  way  into  apartments. 

It  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  while 
it  may  be  very  desir- 
able, or  even  neces- 
sary, to  have  large 
department    stores 
and    large     ware- 
houses   open    over 
entire    floors,    and 
even  from  story  to 
story,  during  the  hours  of  actual  use,  it  might 
be  possible  to  devise  movable  screens  or  curtains 
of  fireproof  material  for  use  at  other  hours  that 
would  effectually  confine  a  fire  in  any  one  of  the 
apartments  so  established.     No  such  complete 
constructions  have,  however,  as  yet  been  made. 
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Greater  reliance  has  been  put  upon  systems  of 
flooding  made  to  work  automatically.  As  de- 
struction by  water  is  as  bad  as  destruction  by' 
fire,  and  as  there  must  always  remain  some 
uncertainty  in  the  perfect  operation  of  an  appa- 
ratus, it  would  seem  that  dependence  upon 
some  feature  of  construction  is  most  to  be 
preferred. 

Protection  from  outside  fires  is,  of  course, 
quite  as  necessary  as  protection  from  those  of 
internal  origin.  Successful  construction  in  this 
respect  depends  upon  the  choice  of  materials 
for  the  exterior  walls,  upon  the  protection  of 
spandrel  beams  and  columns,  and  upon  the 
window  exposure.  Without  question,  the  last 
is  the  most  important  consideration.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  weakness  of  fireproof 
buUdings.  The  glass  used  in  exterior  windows, 
great  or  small,  will  go  to  pieces  when  exposed 
to  a  great  heat.  Shutters  on  the  outside  of 
the  window  do  not  fill  the  demand,  whether 
of  iron  or  of  wood  covered  with  metal.  On 
street  fronts  they  destroy  the  decorative  char- 
acter of  the  building,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. Facing  alleys  and  courts,  and  in  rear 
walls,  they  are  generally  not  closed  when  the 
building  is  vacated.  Indeed,  there  seems  no 
way  to  enforce  their  use.  Interior  rolling  iron 
shutters  are  used  to  some  extent.  These  are 
much  more  easily  operated,  and  they  may  finally 
prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  choice  of  materials  for  the  construction 
of  exterior  walls  and  the  covering  of  the  span- 
drel beams  and  columns  is  also  a  source  of 
weakness  in  a  good  many  fireproof  buildings. 
Granite,  marble,  and  limestone  will  surely  go 
to  pieces  when  exposed  to  a  hot  fire.  If  they 
are  used  in  places  of  great  exposure,  it  should 
always  be  with  the  understanding  that  the 
exterior  walk  will  be  greatly  damaged  by  the 
burning  of  adjoining  buildings.  Columns  and 
beams  in  wall  construction  should  always  be 
covered  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside 
with  fireproofing  material  of  some  kind  that 
will  thoroughly  protect  them  from  ii\jury.  The 
too  common  practice  of  covering  such  construc- 
tion with  a  few  inches  of  granite  or  marble,  or 
of  any  kind  of  stone,  without  any  other  material 
intervening,  is  radically  wi'ong,  and  should  be 
prohibited  by  law  in  every  large  city. 

Well-chosen  brick  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
material  for  the  construction  of  exterior  walls, 
so  far  as  their  resistance  to  fire  is  concerned. 
A  large  part  of  the  ornamental  terra  cotta  now 
used  to  so  great  an  extent  with  brickwork  in 
the  construction  of  facades  can  also  be  relied 
upon ;  but  both  the  terra  cotta  and  the  brick 
vary  in  resisting  qualities  with  the  character 
of  the  clay  of  which  they  are  made,  and  in 
important  structures  they  should  not  be  relied 
upon  merely  because  they  are  terra  cotta  and 
brick,  but  because  the  resisting  qualities  of  the 
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particular  product  in  question  have  been  estab- 
lished by  experiment. 

Many  important  buildings  are  so  situated 
that  there  can  be  no  great  outside  exposure; 
and,  with  proper  protection  to  the  ironwork, 
granite,  marble,  and  other  stones  are  as  effectual 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  any  other  material. 
The  same  idea  should  also  govern  their  use  in 
interior  construction.  There  are  rooms  that 
never  contain  inflammable  material,  such  as 
entrances  and  public  rooms,  where  they  may  be 
safely  used. 

Steel  should  never  be  exposed,  either  inside 
of  the  building  or  out,  although  up  to  600^ 
heat  does  not  materially  affect  its  strength. 
Cast  iron,  also,  should  be  covered  when  used 
as  a  part  of  the  construction,  but  sometimes 
it  may  be  successfully  and  wisely  used  as  a 
protection  to  steel  construction. 

Stairs  should  be  constructed  in  all  large 
buildings  with  solid  metal  treads  and  risers, 
preferably  of  steel ;  and  the  use  of  marble  or 
slate  treads,  supported  on  their  edges  by  the 
risers,  should  never  be  permitted.  In  a  fire  a 
stairway  is  first  to  suffer  if  the  flames  can  possi- 
bly reach  it,  and  where  the  treads  are  made  of 
marble  alone  they  not  only  go  to  pieces  at  once 
but  they  become  veritable  traps,  both  for  those 
who  are  seeking  escape,  and  to  firemen  who  may 
enter  the  building. 

In  America,  dwellings,  apartment  houses, 
and  tenements  are  not  generally  made  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  in  most  American  cities 
there  is  no  security  against  fire  in  such  build- 
ings except  that  afforded  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment. In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  however, 
the  laws  require  veiy  peri'ect  construction  of 
division  and  exterior  walls,  fire  walls  rising 
above  the  roof,  and  the  like,  so  that  fires  rarely 
spread  from  one  to  another.  In  Europe,  floors 
and  partitions  of  such  buildings  are  much 
more  commonly  constructed  of  fireproof,  or  at 
least  of  incombustible,  materials.  Metallic 
lath,  in  combination  with  plaster  and  concrete, 
has  been  used  to  a  large  extent  for  this  purpose 
in  all  the  larger  cities. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  protection  of 
ironwork  from  fire  are  closely  related  to  the 
problem  of  protecting  it  from  corrosion,  par- 
ticularly in  spandrel-  construction.  Though 
they  may  seem  to  be  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  they  are  really  closely  allied,  and  any 
consideration  of  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
must  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  building 
as  a  whole.  No  method  of  fire  protection  is 
acceptable  that  does  not  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide, or  in  some  way  permit,  of  the  proper 
protection  of  the  metal  from  corrosion. 

Wherever  iron  is  used  in  connection  with 
concrete  or  plaster  combinations  as  a  part  of  a 
fireproofing  material,  the  necessity  of  protection 
from  corrosion   is  even  yet    more    necessary. 
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While  both  lime  and  ordinary  Portland  cements 
have  been  recognized  as  conservators  of  iron 
and  steel,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proven  by 
experience  that  not  all  combinations  of  this 
character  are  enduring,  and  the  failure  of  the 
metal  means  the  failure  of  the  whole  product 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Although  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  remarkable  increase  in 
methods  of  construction  having  for  their  object 
the  prevention  of  fire,  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
use  of  combustible  material  in  the  construction 
of  floors  and  partitions  in  all  the  greater  cities 
of  both  Europe  and  America  will  be  prohibited 
by  law,  except,  possibly,  to  some  extent  in 
minor  finishing,  where  the  burning  could  do 
no  harm. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  wheh  some  accept- 
able plan  will  be  devised  by  which  the  homes 
of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  shall  be  made  as 
proof  from  fire  as  the  best  office  and  warehouse 
buildings  of  modem  construction. 

—  CORYDON   T.    PURDY. 

TIRE  REOULATOR.  An  automatic  device 
to  control  the  draft  to  the  fire  of  a  steam  boiler, 
actuated  so  as  to  be  operated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam. 

FIRE8TONB.  Any  stone  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  fit  to  resist  great  heat.  Such  a  mate- 
rial occasionally  usecl  in  England  is  described 
as  having  a  large  quantity  of  silica,  and  is 
apparently  a  sandstone  capable  of  resisting  even 
the  direct  effects  of  flame  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  connection  with  an  open  fire- 
place. In  the  United  States,  some  varieties 
of  Western  sandstone,  generally  of  light  brown 
colour,  are  found  unusually  resistant. 

FIRE  STOP.  Any  piece  or  mass  of  incom- 
bustible material  used  as  a  filling  in  the  spaces 
of  the  framework  or  to  close  other  open  parts  of  a 
structure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fire. 

FIRM  (generally  used  in  the  plural).  One  of 
two  rafters  which  form  a  tniss;  as  a  pair  of 
firms.  The  term  is  local  in  England,  or  nearly 
obsolete.     (Compare  Crutch.) 

FIRRING'.     Same  as  Furring. 

FIRST  PIECE.  Locally,  in  Lancashire, 
England,  the  ridgepiece  of  a  roof.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

FIRST  STONE.  In  Great  Britain,  same 
as  Foundation  Stone,  B. 

FISCHER,  KARL  VON;  architect;  b. 
1782;  d.  1820. 

Professor  of  architecture  in  the  Academy  of 
Munich.  His  most  important  building  was  the 
old  Munich  theatre,  built  in  1818,  burned  in 
1823,  and  rebuilt  under  the  name  Hof-  und 
National' Teater.     (See  Klenie.) 

Seubert,  KUnsUer  Lexicon. 

FISCHER  VON  ERLACH,  JOHANN 
BERNHARD;  architect;  b.  1650;  d.  1723. 

Fischer  von  Erlach  was  a  contemporary  of 
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Andrea  Pozzo  (see  Pozzo,  A.),  and  was  edu' 
cated  in  Rome.  Returning  to  Vienna,  he  began 
the  Schloss  Schonbrunn,  the  construction  ot 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  I.,  and  built  the  church  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromco  (begun  1715),  the  Peters- 
kirche,  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Eugen,  now 
Finanzministerium  (1703),  the  Trautson  pal- 
ace (1720-1730),  the  Hofbibliothek  (1722- 
1726),  all  in  Vienna,  the  KoUegienkirche  in 
Salzburg  (1696-1707),  the  Kurftirsten  Kapelk 
in  the  cathedral  of  Breslau,  Germany  (1722- 
1727),  the  Clam>Gallus  palace  in  Prague, 
Bohemia  (1707-1712),  and  other  buildings. 
He  published  Entwiirfe  historisclier  Baukunst 
(1  vol.,  folio,  1725). 

Gurlitt,  Barockstil  in  Deutschland ;  Ebe,  Spdt' 
Renaissance  ;  Ldwy,  Wien  vor  150  Jahren, 

FISCHER    VON    ERLACH,     JOSEPH 

;  architect;  b.  1695;  d.  1742. 


A  son  of  Johann  Bernhard  Fischer  von 
Erlach  (see  Fischer  von  Erlach,  J.  B.).  He 
completed  many  of  his  father's  most  important 
buildings,  the  Hofbibliothek  (Vienna),  the 
church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  others. 

Gurlitt,  Barockstil  in  Deutschland, 

FISH  (n.).  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
secured  to  the  side  of  a  beam  or  the  like  to 
strengthen  it ;  particularly,  when  used  to  secure 
two  timbers  or  the  like,  when  joined  end  to 
end.  In  the  latter  case,  two  fishes  are  gener- 
ally used  on  opposite  sides;  sometimes  four. 
Also  called  fish  piece  and  fish  plate.  (Com- 
pare Flitch.) 

FISH  (v.).  To  strengthen,  join,  or  secure 
by  means  of  a  fish  or  fishes. 

FISH  BEAM  (n.).  In  mechanics,  a  beam 
which  bellies  out,  and  usually  on  the  under  side. 
—  (C.  D.) 

The  use  of  this  term  is  objectionable  because 
it  suggests  a  relation  to  the  accurate  term 
fished  beam.     (See  Fish  (n.)  and  (v.).) 


^See  Market.) 

FIVES  COURT.  A  building  prepared  for 
the  game  of  fives,  in  which  the  balls  are  struck 
by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  usually  protected  by 
a  glove.  That  which  is  really  requisite  for  the 
play  is  a  solid  wall  with  slightly  projecting 
wings,  like  buttresses,  and  usually  a  piece  of 
netting  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  balls  from 
flying  over  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  more 
elaborate  structure  is  a  kind  of  room  with  only 
three  walls,  14  feet  wide  and  27  feet  long  within 
the  walls,  but  without  a  roof. 

FIXTURE,  COMBINATION.  (See  Elec- 
trical Appliances.) 

FLAG-.  Any  comparatively  thin  piece  of 
stone  suitable  for  paving.  Most  stones  thus 
used  are  sandstones  or  mica  schists  which  split 
readily  into  slabs. 

FLAOBTAFF.  A  pole  to  which  a  flag 
is  secured,  and  from  which  it  floats.    The  term 
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FLAOSTONB 
is  geaerally  confined  to  poles  aet  vertically,  as 
these  are  much  the  largest,  and  are  placed  in 
the  moat  proinineiit  poeitioiis. 

In  most  cases,  the  fiagataff  ia  merely  a  taper- 
ing stick  painted  white  and  capped  with  a 
abeave  through  which  the  halyards  mu.  It  is 
rare  that  any  decorative  treatment  is  attempted. 
There  are,  however,  infitances  of  this,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  designers  who  tiy  to 
use  the  flagstaff  in  a  decorative  way  make  it 
much  thicker  than  mere  strength  would  require, 
and  paint  it  in  darker  colours,  perhaps  in  more 
colours  than  one.  The  moat  efFective  decoration 
comoected  with  the  flagstaff  is,  however,  the 


FLAMBOYANT 

or  without  cusps,   and  triangles    between  the 
circles,  but  take  the  shape  of  flamee.    The  stone 


N  Enolacp:  Salfobd, 


foot  socket  or  stand  in  which  it  is  set  up.  Any 
amount  of  rich  ornamentation  may  be  given  t« 
this  supporter;  the  moat  celebrated  and  prob- 
ably the  richest  instances  existing  being  in 
Venice  in  the  Piazza,  and  in  front  of  the  church 
of  S.  biark.  These  three  bronie  standards  are 
the  work  of  Alessandro  Leopatdi,  and  were  put 
np  at  the  beginning  of  the  sist«CQth  century. 
—  R.  S. 

FI>A.(»STONB.     Same  as  Flag. 

FIiAMB07AlTT  (atlj.).     A.  Having  to  do 

with  the  late  French  Gothic  window  traceries, 

which  are  so  arranged  that  the  openings  between 

the  stone  piers  are  do  longer  circles,  either  with 
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piers  are  cut  in  S  curves  and  meet  at  acute 
angles,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  openings 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  flames  rising  either 
vertically  or  at  an  angle  with  the  vertical.  The 
term  is  French,  but  in  France  the  significance  is 
generally  applied  to  that  which  gives  out  flame 
or  resembles  flame,  or  to  what  is  very  brilliant 
and  shining.  It  is  less  used  in  a  strictly  archi- 
tectural sense  in  France  than  in  England.  (See 
France,  Architecture  of;  Gothic  Architecture; 
Tracery ;  Window.) 

B.  Having  to  do  with  the  French  Gothic  of  the 
late  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries; 
namely,  that  which  baa 
flamboyant  window 
tracery.  As  this  pecul- 
iar tracery  prevailed  in 
France  from  the  close 
of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  until  about  1495, 
the  term  serves  to  de- 
scribe the  magnificent 
late  Gothic,  of  which 
characteristic  buildings 
are  the  church  of  S. 
Maclou  at  Rouen,  the 
western  part  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Tours,  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Pol  de  mouldikos,   Cathh- 

Lfon,  S.  Wulfran    at  ?I*^„7^^cT' 

Abbeville,  the  church 

of  S.  Riquier,  not  far  from  Abbeville,  and  the 
church  of  Brou  at  Bourg-en-Bresse.  —  R.  8. 


Flaubotant    Gothic  : 
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FLAN 

To  splay  the  sides  of  an  opening, 
as  the  jambs  of  a  door  or  window.  (Rare  or 
local  English.) 

FLANDIN,  EUaENE.  (See  Coste,  Pas- 
cal Xavier.) 

FIiANQE.  A  rim  projecting  laterally  on 
one  or  on  each  side  of  any  member,  usually  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  surface ;  as  the  flat 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  an  I  beam  at  right 
angles  to  the  web ;  a  collar  at  the  ends  of 
wrought  iron  pipes  by  means  of  which  they  are 
secured  together. 

FIiANK  (n.).  A,  A  lateral  face  of  a  struc- 
ture ;  an  end  or  side  as  distinguished  from  the 
front  or  back  ;  a  return  at  either  side  of  the  face 
of  a  stnicture  or  part  of  a  stnicture. 

B.  In  Scotland,  a  valley  of  a  roof. 

—  (A.P.S.) 

FLANK  (v.  t.  and  v.  int.).  To  stand,  or 
to  be  placed  at,  the  sides  or  flanks ;  to  provide 
with  sides  or  flanks ;  as  an  entrance  gate  may 
be  flanked  by  a  column  on  each  side ;  a  court 
may  be  flanked  by  the  wings  of  a  building. 

FIiAP.  A.  One  fold  of  a  folding  door, 
shutter,  or  the  like ;  especially  where  two  parts 
are  hinged  together,  so  that  the  door  or  shutter 
hinged  to  one  side  of  an  opening  is  itself  in  two 
parts  which  fold  together  when  the  door  or 
other  leaf  is  opened  wide. 

B,  A  hinge  of  which  the  straps,  leaves,  or 
flat  plates  are  intended  to  be  screwed  to  the  side 
of  a  door,  shutter,  or  the  like ;  in  this  contrast- 
ing with  butt  hinge,  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  Flap  Hinge. 

Front  Flap.  In  a  folding  door  or  shut- 
ter, the  part  which  is  in  front  and  visible  when 
the  shutter  is  open  and  is  folded  back  against 
the  jamb.  It  is  usually  hinged  directly  to  the 
fixed  frame  or  jamb.     (Compare  Back  Flap.) 

FZiASHINQ.  Pieces  of  sheet  metal  covering 
the  joints  or  angles  between  a  roof  and  any  ver- 
tical surface  against  which  it  abuts,  as  of  a  wall, 
parapet,  or  chimney,  to  prevent  the  leakage  or 
driving  in  of  rain  water ;  also,  such  pieces  cover- 
ing the  hips  and  valleys  of  shingle  or  slate  roofs, 
or  the  like ;  or  covering  the  joints  about  window 
frames,  etc.,  in  frame  buildings.  Plain  flashing 
is  formed  with  a  single  strip  turned  up  a  few 
inches  against  the  vertical  surface  to  which  it  is 
tacked  or  otherwise  secured,  and  running  up 
under  the  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles  to  a  slightly 
higher  level.  For  greater  security  an  apron, 
usually  of  lead,  may  be  afl^ed  to  the  wall  above 
the  first  strip,  which  it  overlaps;  the  apron 
being  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  masoniy  pro- 
tects the  joint  of  the  flashing  proper.  Against 
a  brick  chimney  or  gable  parapet  the  sloping 
joint  is  protected  by  step  flashing ;  short  pieces 
overlapping  like  slates  replace  the  continuous 
strip,  each  turned  into  a  diflerent  horizontal 
joint  of  the  brickwork.  Flashings  against  stone- 
work are  driven  into  grooves  cut  to  receive  them ; 
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FLAXMAN 

in  all  cases  the  joint  is  cemented  with  common 
or  elastic  cement.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

FLAT  (adj.).  A,  In  painting,  having  little 
or  no  gloss.     (See  Dead ;  Flatting.) 

B,  In  colour  and  in  coloured  surfaces  of  any 
substances  or  make,  uniform,  without  grada- 
tion. A  wash  of  water  colour  is  commonly  laid 
as  flat  as  possible.  In  decorative  painting  of  a 
high  character,  flat  tints  are  commonly  avoided 
because  they  are  injurious  to  the  general  efiect 
of  the  work ;  and  gradation  is  very  important. 

FLAT  (n.).  One  story  of  a  building,  and 
hence  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  a 
story  used  as  a  residence.  The  term  has  been 
in  use  for  many  years  in  Scotland,  where  the 
lofty  houses  of  Edinburgh  have  been  let  in  flats. 
In  London,  where,  since  about  1875,  the  rent- 
ing of  separate  apartments  has  been  a  custom 
slowly  increasing,  such  apartments  are  generally 
called  flats,  and  the  building  itself  is  spoken  of 
as  a  "  flat "  house,  with  or  without  the  quota- 
tion marks.  Up  to  1880  the  only  large  build- 
ing of  the  kind  was  the  Queen  Anne's  mansions. 
In  New  York,  which  has  led  the  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  apartments 
taking  the  place  of  separate  houses,  the  term 
flat  has  received  a  local  meaning  expressing 
something  rather  more  elegant  and  spacious  than 
a  set  of  rooms  in  a  Tenement  House,  and  less  so 
than  an  apartment  in  an  Apartment  House.  In 
speaking  of  an  appartement  of  a  Paris  maison 
d  loyer  or  the  Wohnung  of  a  German  or  Vien- 
nese house  of  the  type,  the  word  "  apartment "  is 
more  commonly  used,  but  flat  would  be  equally 
appropriate.  —  R  S. 

FLATTING.  Painting  with  a  coat  of  paint 
without  gloss,  presenting  a  dead  surface  when 
dry ;  usually  mixed  with  turpentine  with  little 
or  no  linseed  oil.  Also,  dabbing  a  still  wet  coat 
of  paint  with  a  stiff  brush  to  conceal  the  usual 
brush  marks,  and  to  produce  an  even-appearing 
surface. 

FLATTING  COAT.  A  coat  of  such  paint- 
ing as  will  produce  the  efiect  of  Flatting.  (See 
Mat.) 

FLAXMAN,  JOHN ;  sculptor ;  b.  July  6, 
1755;  d.  December?,  1826. 

John  Flaxman  was  the  son  of  a  moulder  of 
plaster  casts  in  London.  In  1769  he  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  schools.  He  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  after  1770.  For  many  years  after 
1775  Flaxman  was  employed  at  the  pottery  of 
the  Messrs.  Wedgewood.  About  1785-1786 
he  constructed  the  monument  of  the  poet  Collins 
at  Chichester  cathedral,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley  in  Gloucester  cathedral.  In  1787  Flaxman 
settled  in  Rome.  Returning  to  England  in 
1794,  his  first  work  was  the  monument  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1800  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Flaxman  designed  monuments  to  Captain  Mon- 
tague in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
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nolda,  £axl  Howe,  and  Lord  Nelson  in  S.  Paul's 
cathedral,  to  the  Baring  family  at  Micheldever 
church,  Hampshire,  to  Maiy  Lushington  at 
Lewisham,  Kent,  and  other  works.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  professor  of  sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Stephen,  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography. 

FL^CHZS.  In  French,  a  spire,  large  or  small. 
In  English,  usually  a  comparatively  small, 
slender  spire  surmounting  and  forming  part  of  the 
construction  of  a  roof,  as  is  common  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transept  roofs  of  French 
Gothic  churches;  and  may  include  the  lower 
story  of  the  same  structure  with  vertical  walls 
or  uprights. 

FLEMISH  ARCHXTECTURR  That  de- 
veloped by  the  people  of  Flanders.  This  ancient 
geographical  region  has  been  considered  for  many 
years  as  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  French 
Flanders,  Eastern  Flanders,  and  Western  Flan- 
ders. French  Flanders  is  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent  included  in  the  modem  territoiy  of 
France,  but  Toumai  and  Mons,  with  the  countiy 
around  them,  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium and  include  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Audenanle, 
Saint-Nicolas,  and  reaches  to  the  river  Schelt 
opposite  Antwerp.  Western  Flanders  includes 
the  cities  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Courtrai,  and 
this  also  belongs  to  Belgium.  The  architecture 
of  this  region  is  strongly  influenced  by  that  of 
France  at  almost  all  epochs.  (See  Belgium, 
Architecture  of.)  —  R.  S. 

FLZn7R-DB-LI8;  -L78.  (More  properly 
Fleur  de  Loys,  that  is  to  say,  flower  of  Louis, 
rather  than  lily  flower.)  Aji  ornament  long 
associated  with  the  royal  power  in  France,  con- 
sisting of  three  leaflike  pointed  members  above 
and  three,  or  one,  below,  a  horizontal  crossbar. 
Of  the  three  upper  ones  the  middle  one  stands 
erect,  the  two  others  are  strongly  curved  out- 
ward and  downward,  one  on  either  side.  The 
lower  members  are  treated  in  a  similar  though 
less  pronounced  fashion,  but  in  very  abstract 
and  simple  forms  are  sometimes  united  into  one 
mass.  It  is  stated  that  this  ornament  was  first 
borne  as  an  heraldic  chaise  by  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  who  died  1 180.  The  escutcheon  of  the 
kings  of  France  was  afterward  charged  with 
fleurs-de-lis  thickly  set  in  diagonal  order,  the 
number  being  indifferent;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  this  was  changed,  and  from  this 
time  on  the  royal  shield  was  charged  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  two  above,  side  by  side,  and  one 
below.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  is  called, 
in  heraldic  language,  "  France  Ancient '' ;  the 
second,  "  France  Modem."     (See  Giglio.) 

—  R.  S. 

FUJUKON.  In  French  usage,  a  plastic 
semblance  of  a  vegetable  form  used  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  a  decorative  member,  as 
a  finial,  ^pi,  or  the  like. 
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FZiEXZBIiB  CORD.  (See  Electrical  AppU- 
ances.) 

FTiTBR  One  of  the  steps  of  a  straight  part 
of  a  flight  of  stairs  having  a  tread  of  uniform 
width,  and  perpendicular  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  stairs ;  distinguished  from  Winder. 

FUQHT.  In  a  stair,  a  continuous  series  of 
steps  unintenrupted  by  landings  ;  by  extension, 
but  improperly,  any  number  of  such  series 
forming  together  the  stair  from  one  floor  to 
another,  even  when  landings  are  introduced. 
(See  Stair.) 

FUNT.  An  impure  form  of  quartz,  opaque 
or  slightly  translucent,  and  of  several  colours  in 
pale  neutral  shades.  As  a  building  material,  it 
is  fit  only  for  building  with  a  great  abundance 
of  mortar,  much  as  was  customary  in  the  Roman 
Imperial  buildings,  the  resultant  mass  being  very 
much  like  concrete,  at  least  in  its  hardness  and 
endurance.  In  parts  of  England  where  this 
stone  is  common,  and  found  in  masses  larger 
than  is  usual  elsewhere,  it  is  customary  to  face 
walls  with  flints  by  selecting  the  largest  pieces 
and  those  which  show  the  smoothest  face  when 
split.  Small  and  non-decorative  buildings  are 
those  in  which  this  material  is  most  commonly 
used ;  but  parts  of  elaborate  churches,  such  as 
the  filling  above  the  vaults  and  even  parts  of 
the  face  wall,  where  it  is  unbroken,  are  so  con- 
stmcted.  —  R.  S. 

FLITCH.  A,  A  plank,  or  similar  thin 
piece,  secured  to  the  side  of  a  beam  with  which 
it  corresponds  in  length  and  depth,  or  nearly 
so,  and  which  it  serves  to  strengthen ;  one  of 
several  such  pieces  or  beams  secured  together 
side  by  side  to  form  a  larger  beam  or  girder. 
(Compare  Fish.) 

B.    Same  as  Slab. 

ITJTCH  BBAM;  OIRDBR.  A  beam  or 
girder  composed  of  flitches,  as  defined  under 
Flitch,  A;  usually,  one  constmcted  as  de- 
scribed under  Flitch  Plate. 

FLITCH  PLATE.  An  iron  plate  used  as  a 
Flitch,  in  sense  A ;  generally,  between  two 
wooden  beams,  as  in  doubled  headers  and 
trimmers. 

FLITCROFT,  HENRT ;  architect ;  b.  Aug. 
29,  1697 ;  d.  March  5,  1769. 

A  son  of  Jeffxy  Flitcroft,  gardener  of  King 
William  III.,  at  Hampton  Court  (England). 
May  14,  1726,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  in  1758  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  Board,  succeeding  Ripley. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Chambers 
(see  Chambers). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

FLOAT  (n.)  (I.).  A  structure  like  a  raft, 
but  usually,  in  architectural  usage,  smoothly 
decked  or  floored.  Boathouses  and  bathing 
houses,  such  as  those  maintained  by  clubs  and 
the  like,  are  often  built  upon  floats,  or  have  floats 
used  as  landings  and  docks. 
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FliOAT  (n.)  (II.).  A  plasterer's  tool  for 
smoothing  a  coat  of  plaster  while  soft,  and 
bringiDg  it  to  a  true,  erea  mirface,  Ita  esaen- 
tial  feature  is  a  thin  blade  having  a  smooth 
plane  surface. 

HiOAT  {v.).  To  smooth  as  with  the  plas- 
terer's float,  or  in  some  similar  manner;  said 
of  s  coat  of  plaster,  cement,  or  the  like,  which 
is  applied  in  a  very  soft,  almost  liquid,  condi- 
tion, so  that  it  can  readily  be  brought  to  a  true 
and  smooth  surface. 

FLOATING  BCREHD.     (See  Screed.) 

FLOAT  BTONB.  A  stone  used  to  grind 
or  rub  brickworli  to  a  true  curved  surface,  the 
brick  having  previously  been  laid  and  roughly 
cut  approximately  to  the  required  shapa 

HiOOB.  A.  The  assemblage  of  pieces,  as 
boards,  planks,  tiles,  or  the  continuous  mass  of 
material,  as  cement,  concrete,  asphalt,  which 
forms  the  lower  and  generally  horizontal  sur- 
Utce  of  the  interior  of  a  buUding  or  any  part 
of  a  building ;  or,  in  like  manner,  the  upper 
siur&ce  of  a  platform,  bridge,  or  the  like  ;  that 
surface  upon  which  we  walk  and  place  furni- 
ture, portable  objects  of  all  sortA,  but  generally 
the  upper  surface  of  a  construction  rather  than 
a  euiface  laid  solid  upon  earth  or  filling  be- 
tween solid  walls.     (See  Rooring.) 

B.  The  entire  horizontal  structure  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  floor  in  sense  A,  together  with  such  a 
floor  itaelf.  In  this  sense  the  whole  system  of 
timbers  or  iron  beams,  including  girders,  sum- 
mers, binding  beams,  trimmeis,  headers,  and 
ordinary  joists  or  floor  beams  are  included  as  well 
SB  the  upper  surface,  the  arrangementA  for 
deafening,  and  perhaps  the  deafening  itself,  and 
even  the  finish  beneath  (for  which  see  Ceiling). 

Thesimplest  house  floor  is  composed  of  boards 
laid  upon  and  nailed  to  joists  or  beams,  which 
rest  upon  the  walls.  If  the  walls  are  too  for 
apart  girders,  or  large  beams,  are  placed  to  sup- 
port one  ur  both  ends  of  the  joists.  The  girders 
may  rest  upon  walls,  or  upon  poete  or  columns. 
In  modem  so-called  fireproof  buildings,  the  floors 
are  generally  supported  by  iron  or  steel  beams 
and  girders,  and  the  surface  between  them  is 
formed  in  various  ways  :  by  flat  arches  of  brick 
or  terra  cotta ;  by  slabe  of  concrete  made  in 
place,  generally  strengthened  by  iron  bars  or 
rods,  or  wires  bedded  in  it;  or  bent  plates  of 
corrugated  iron  reaching  from  beam  to  beam, 
upon  which  concrete  is  placed.  For  bridge 
floors,  "  buckled  plates "  (which  see)  are  riv- 
eted to  the  steel  joists,  and  are  covered  with 
concrete  and  a  paving  of  stone,  wood,  or  as- 
phaltum.  Buckled  plates  are  thin  plates  of 
iron  or  steel  formed  by  pressure,  the  centnil 
portion  of  which  is  crowned  or  raised,  forming 
a  very  flat  dome,  and  leaving  a  flat  margin  on 
the  edges  for  riveting  in  place.  Plates  may 
be  about  \  inch  thick,  3  or  4  feet  square,  and 
be  rused  in  the  centre  2  or  3  inchee. 
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In  the  following  subtitles  the  reference  is 
to  sense  B,  unless  otherwise  specially  stated  :  — 

AppoiatoB  Floor.  In  the  United  States, 
the  ground  floor  of  a  fire  houee  or  patrol  house 
where  is  kept  the  fire-eztinguishiug,  or  other, 
apparatus  and  horses. 

Caroau  Floor.  The  assemblage  of  beams 
and  girders  in  pkce,  to  reoeive  a  floor  in  the 
sensed. 

Cslling  Floor.  The  assemblage  of  roof 
beams,  or  rafters,  and  ceiliug  joiste  in  pisxw, 
to  receive  a  ceiling. 

Doubla  Floor,  A.  One  in  which  lai;ge 
joists,  caUed  binders,  binding  joists,  or  primary 
joists,  carry  the  floor  joists  above  an<l  the  ceil- 
ing joists  t>elow. 

B.  A  floor  in  sense  A,  which  consists  of 
two  thickneasea  of  planking,  the  lower  one 
being  usually  of  rough  material  brought  to  an 
even  thickness  and  carefully  ntuled  to  the  tim- 
bers, its  purpose  being  merely  to  give  better 


Floor  ra  Swiss  Solid  Tixbbr  Houbb; 

I    THE    FlOORINO    all 
'W  STU.BS  AND  PaHELS. 


and  more  uniform  support  and  easier  nailing 
to  the  upper  shell,  or  kyer,  which  b  usually 
of  choice  material. 

Double-fnuned  Floor.  In  English  usage, 
a  floor  having  two  systems  of  support,  the 
common  terms  being  Orders  for  the  primary 
or  heaviest  timbers,  Innding  joists,  which  rest 
on  them,  and  the  joists,  or  floor  twams,  which 
are  carried  by  the  latter.  It  is  customary  to 
specify  or  to  state,  in  definition,  that  in  such  a 
floor  the  ceiling  is  carried  by  separate  ceiling 
joists.  In  the  United  States,  ceiling  joists  are 
used  or  omitted  without  much  reference  to  the 
framing  of  the  floor  proper. 

Fireproof  Tloor.  One  composed  of  fire- 
resisting  muterials  carried  by  iron  or  steel 
beams.     (See  Fireproofing.) 

Foldsd  Floor.  A  floor  in  sense  A,  in 
which  the  cross  joints  of  boards  or  planks  are 
continuous,  either  across  the  entire  floor  or 
across  a  series  of  boards. 

TnmeA  Floor.  One  in  which  the  binding 
joiste  are  carried  by  still  larger  girders.  (See 
Double  Floor,  above.) 
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Mill  Floor.  A  floor  of  the  form  usual  in 
mills.     (See  Mill ;  Slow-burning  Construction.) 

Kaked  Floor.  A,  The  framing  which  forms 
the  constructional  part  of  the  floor  without  the 
flooring  and  ceiling. 

B.  One  in  which  the  floor  joists  extend  from 
wall  to  wall.  — (A.  P.  S.,  under  Single  Frame.) 

Solid  Floor.  A,  One  composed  of  joists 
set  close  and  spiked  together. 

B.    Same  as  Mill  Floor,  above. 

Stral§;lit  Joint  Floor.  A  floor  in  sense  A^ 
in  which  the  joints  between  the  sides  of  the 
boards  or  planks  are  continuous  from  end  to 
end.  —  R.  S. 

FLOOR  HANGER.  A  Stirrup  Iron  ;  used 
for  hanging  the  framed  timbera  of  a  floor. 

FLOORING.  Same  as  Floor  in  sense  A^ 
or  the  material  prepared  for  such  a  floor.  In 
the  United  States  this  is  the  general  term  for 
the  material  used  for  finishing  a  floor ;  that  is, 
for  providing  the  smooth  and  level  surface  upon 
which  we  walk ;  it  corresponds  with  Roofing, 
Siding,  Sheathing,  and  with  Ceiling  in  its  more 
restricted  sense,  A, 

FLORRNTINE  LILT.     Same  as  Giglio. 

FLORRNTINE  MARBLE.  (See  Alabas- 
ter, A) 

FLORLATE ;  FLORIATED.  Carved  with 
leaves  and  foliage  or  made  to  i*esemble  or  sug- 
gest flowers ;  e.g.  many  mediaeval  capitals,  fini- 
als,  and  mouldings,  particularly  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

FLORID.  Highly  ornate;  extremely  rich 
to  the  point  of  over  decoration ;  a  term  applied 
in  general  to  works  of  any  style  or  period ;  but 
more  specifically  used  also  to  characterize  the 
art  of  several  periods  in  which  a  style  having 
reached  its  culmination  has  passed  into  a  stage 
of  excessive  display  ending  in  extravagance  and 
decline.  Such  were,  for  instance,  in  Egyptian 
art,  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ;  in  Greek  vase  dec- 
oration, the  style  and  period  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  in  mediaeval  art,  the  styles  of  the  fifteenth 
century  generally,  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain. 

FLORI8,  CORNELIS  DE ;  architect  and 
sculptor ;  b.  1518  ;  d.  Feb.  20,  1575. 

A  famous  architect  and  sculptor  of  Antwerp 
(Belgium),  and  a  brother  of  Frans  Floris,  the 
painter.  Comelis  studied  in  Rome  and  was 
architect  of  the  Stadhuis  (City  Hall)  of  Ant- 
werp, which  was  finished  in  1560,  burned  down 
in  1581,  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  style  by  an- 
other architect.  He  built  the  so-called  Ooater- 
huia  at  Antwerp. 

Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunste- 
naars. 

FLUE.     A  passage  provided  through  solid 

material,  as  the  substance  of  a  wall,  for  the 

passing  upward  of  smoke,  or  for  the  carrying 

of  a  draught  of  air  upwai-d  or  downward,  as  in 

forced  ventilation.     Flues  are  most  commonly 
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built  solid  in  the  brick  wall  and  faced  with 
plaster  of  some  kind  (see  Paigetting;  Parget 
Work) ;  or  lined  with  glazed  earthenware  pipe 
or  sindlarly  uniformly  shaped  solid  material  not 
liable  to  absorb  gases. 

FLUSH  (a(\j.).  Even  with,  in  the  same 
plane  with,  something  else,  whether  adjacent  or 
not ;  in  exact  alinement  with  the  surrounding 
surface.  Thus,  a  flush  panel  has  its  surface  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  surrounding  frame ; 
two  piers  having  the  same  projection  from  a 
wall  may  be  said  to  have  their  outer  &ces 
flush. 

FLUSH  (v.  int.).  A.  In  mason  work,  in 
British  usage,  to  break  or  chip  off  from  the 
face,  as  in  the  case  of  stone  or  brick  which  is 
too  heavily  loaded  near  the  edge. 

B.  To  come  to  the  siuface;  to  become 
flushed ;  said  of  mortar  which  is  force<l  into  a 
joint  or  by  pressure  spread  and  distributed  in  a 
joint  until  it  appears  at  the  face  or  bed. 

FLUSH  (v.  t.).  A.  In  laying  up  masonry, 
to  fill  a  vertical  joint  or  joints  with  mortar 
which  is  rammed  or  worked  into  the  interstices 
until  they  are  filled  approximately  flush  with 
the  surrounding  surface. 

B.  In  sewers,  plumbing,  and  the  like,  to 
supply  water,  usually  with  great  force  and 
speed,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing. 

FLUSH  RIM.  In  the  bowl  of  a  water- 
closet,  a  rim  forming  a  channel  or  tube  with  in- 
lets by  which  the  bowl  is  flushed  from  all  sides. 

FLUSH  TANK.  A  box  made  so  as  to  hold 
water  and  fitted  with  certain  machinery  by 
means  of  which  any  part  of  the  plumbing  of  a 
house  or  the  like  can  be  flushed  at  will.  The 
most  common  form  of  the  machineiy  which  pro- 
vides for  the  dischai|;e  and  stoppage  of  the 
water  is  a  lever  pulled  from  above  or  from 
below  which  opens  a  valve,  which  valve  will 
not  close  until  the  lever  is  released.  A  common 
ball  cock  generally  controls  the  automatic  flow 
of  water  from  the  supply  pipe,  and  fills  the  tank 
again  to  its  original  level.  (Also  called  Flush 
Box.) 

FLUTE.  A  groove  or  channel;  especially, 
one  of  many  such  channels  which  are  parallel 
or  nearly  so,  and  used  for  a  decorative  purpose. 
The  most  common  use  of  this  decoration  is  in 
the  shafts  of  columns,  those  of  Grecian  and 
Greco-Roman  origin  being  commonly  so  treated. 
It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  the 
channels  which  adorn  the  shaft  of  the  Greek 
Dofic  order  and  which  are  elliptical  in  section, 
and  separated  one  from  another  by  a  common 
arris,  from  the  flutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinth- 
ian orders,  which  are  circular  in  section,  deeper 
in  proportion,  and  are  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  a  narrow  fillet.  This  distinction  is 
not  always  maintained.  (See  Channel.)  Flutes 
are  used  in  other  than  straight  lines  in  such 
work  as  the  strigil  ornament. 
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FIiT.     In  a  theatre,  the  space  above  the 

stage,  and  conce&led  from  the  front  by  the  wall 

aboTc  the  proscenium  arch.     (See  Fly  Gallery ; 

Theatre.) 

FLYER.     Same  aa  Rier. 
FLT  ajLLLHRT.      In  a  theatre,   one  of 
the  galleries  over  the  stage,  from  which  parts 
'  of  the  scenery  are  hung  and  maoaged.     Com- 
monly spoken  of  as  "  the  flies."     {See  Fly.) 
FL'YlNa'  BUTTRESS.     (See  fiiittretw.) 
FODERA  ;  FODERO.     In  Italian,  a  lining, 
as  of  a  garment ;  hence,  a  casing  or  veneering, 
as  of  marble. 

FOILl     In  tracery,  any  one  of  several  lobes, 
circular,  or  nearly  so,  tangent  to  the  inner  side 
of  a  larger  arc,  as  of  an  arch, 
and   meeting  each  other  in 
points,  called  cusps,  project- 
ing iDward  from  the  arch,  or 
circle.      Three    such    lobes 
make  a  trefoil ;  four,  a  qua- 
trefoit ;  five,  a  cinquefoil,  or 
Fon, :    Opsninq    quintefoil ;  six,  a  sexfoil ;  and 
WITH     FivB    a  large  number,  a  multifoil. 
cSq^'b*^"*"    Mere  cusps  on  an  arch  pro- 
duce   foils   only   when   con- 
nected by  arcs,  usually  more  than  semicircles. 
When  the  foils  are  very  small  and  numerous, 
as  in  Moorish  arches,  the  arch  is  caUed  a  cuspcd 
arch  rather  than  a  multifoil  arch.      Foils  are 
encountered    occasionally    in    early    mediaeval 
(Romanesque)  work  and  in  late  florid  work,  but 


Foil:  Abch  with  Fiv»  Foils,  called  Cinqub- 
roiL  AacH,  SiUseuBT  Cathbdhal. 

they  characterize  especially  the  Middle  Pointed 
period  in  France,  Englaud,  and  Germany. 
(Called  also  Feathering ;  see  Traceiy.) 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

FOLFI,  MARIOTTO  DI  ZAlfOBI ;  archi- 
tect and  engineer ;  b.  1521  ;  d.  1600. 

Folfi  made  the  model  for,  and  built,  after 
1549,  the  palace  of  Giovanni  Uguccioni,  in 
Florence  (unfinished).  There  is  a  sketch  of 
this  &mouB  design  in  the  Uffizi,  by  Giorgio 


FONDAMENTA 
Vasari,  the  younger.     The  building  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Uguccioni  family. 

Geymtlller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Sen.  in 
Toicana ;  Mazzanti  del  Badia,  Baeeolla  detU  Mig- 
liori  Fabliriehe. 

FOUATB  (a^j.).  A.  Made,  provided,  or 
a<lonied  with  foils,  as  in  medieval  traceiy. 
When  a  foil  is  adorned  with  subordinate  foils 
the  tracery  is  said  to  be  double  foliate ;  if  these 


are  again  adorned  with  minuter  foils,  it  is  triple 
foliate.  Tracery  with  cusps  may  be  foliate  even 
when  the  cusps  are  joined,  not  by  true  circular 
arcs,  but  by  other  curved  outlines. 

B.  Made  or  adorned  with  leafage  or  leaf- 
like forms,  as  a  foliate  capital,  a  foliate  corbel. 

FOUATB  (v.).  A.  To  form  into  leaves  or 
leaflike  shapes. 

B.    To  adorn  with  foliation. 

FOUATIOIT.  The  state  of  being  foliate  ; 
foliate  decoration. 

FONDACO.    In  Italian,  a  factoi7  in  sensed. 

FONDACO  DEI  ^EIDESCHI.  In  Venice  ; 
a  very  large  building  of  about  1510,  designed 
either  by  Fra  Giocondo  (see  Giocondo),  or  by 
an  unknown  artist  called  merely  Girolamo  Te- 
desco  (Jerome  the  German).  Its  large  surfaces 
of  plain  wall  were  once  covered  with  noble  paint- 
ings by  Gioi^one,  Titian,  and  othera  of  the 
great  school  of  Venetian  paintcre. 

FONDACO  DEI  TURCHL  In  Venice; 
a  beautiful  Byzantine  building  which,  in  1850 
and  thereafUr,  was  ruinous,  but  still  of  ex-' 
treme  interest  It  has  been  elaborately  rebuilt, 
and  is  essentially  a  new  building.  (See  Museo 
Correr.) 

FONDAMEMTA.  In  Italian,  an  embank- 
ment or  quay  constructed  along  the  side  of  a 
water  channel.  In  English  usage,  the  term  ap- 
plies especially  to  those  in  Venice,  which  form 
stone-paved  thoroughfares  along  many  of  the 


FONT 
canati,  the  term  being  used  in  the  muuei  of 
Buch  Btreeta.     (Compue  Riva.) 

FONT.     A  baptismal   basiD  in  which    the 
mt«r  for  the  adiniiiistratioD  of  baptism  is  con- 


tained, or  into  which  it  is  pouted,  or  both. 
The  Christian  Church  trom  the  firet  moment  of 
its  existence  was  compelled  to  detenmne  just 
how  the  water  of  baptism  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  person  of  the  neophyte,  and  consequentl^r 
the  instnunents  to  be  employed  in  its  adminis- 
tration.    History  tells  us  that  three  methods 
of  baptizing  or  touching  the  body  with  water 
were  countenanced,  yii.  by  immersion,  afiiision, 
and  aspersion.     It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
third  century  that  we  know  of  a 
time  and  place  being  especially 
set  apart  for  the  administratioD 
of  baptism.    (See  Baptistery.)   Id 
the  earliest  repreeentatian  now  in 
exist«nce  of  a  baptism,  a  fresco 
in  the  catacombs  of  S.  CalixtuB 
at  Rome,  the  sacnunent  is  being 
given    by   afiiision    or    pouring ; 
neTerthdeas  immersion  seems  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  mode  in 
the  primitive  age  of  Christianity. 
The  font  used  in  a  baptistery  was    _^ 
a  large  cistern,  which  was  either 
sunken  in  the  floor  or  raised  above 
it.     The  administrator  and   the 
candidate  both  descended  into  the 
water;  but  as  the  Roman  woild 
became  converted  to  the  faith  the 
baptism  of  adult  catechumens  be- 
came less  and  leas  customary,  while  that  of 
children  became  more  and  more  so ;  consequently 
the  necessity  of  the  administrator  entering  the 
water  ceased.      The  fonts  were  made  smaller, 


PONT 
mere  bowls  standing  on  pillars  or  basee  of  some 
kind,  but  large  enough  to  receive  a  child  for 
immenion.     They  were  made  of  stone,  marble, 
silver,  lead,  hnea,  and  wood,  and  often  lined 
with  lead.      In  form  they 
followed  the  variations  of 
architecture,    everj-    style 
having  its  own  ;  the  earli- 
est fonts  were  square,  or 
square  with  rounded  cor- 
ners, resting  on  blocks  of 
stone  or   five  lege;    then 
followed  the  circular  form 
standing  on  four  legs,  the 
cylindrical  on  drums,  the 
octagonal    and   hexagonal 
with   foundations  of  like 
form.    The  average  siie  of 
the  inside  of  the  bowl  in 
these    ancient    fonts    was 
from  I^  to  2  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  1  foot  deej); 
the  bowl  was  covered  with 
a  flat  board,  hinged  and 
held  in  place  by  staples 
and  a  lock;  the  opening  of 
the  bowl  was  ^moet  al- 
ways circular,  no  matter 
what  form  the  exterior  might  be.     The  orna- 
mentation varied ;  sometimes  it  was  geometrical, 
sometimes   symbohcal,   often    heraldic,  and   in 
some   cases   inscriptions   were   employed   in  a 
decorative   way.      The   more   usual    medieval 
fonts  consisted  of  three  parts :  a  bowl,  a  stem, 
and  a  plinth,  and  each  part  was  usually  made 
of  a  single  stone.     The  place  in  whidi  these 
fonts  stood  was  almost  invariably  near  the  west 
entrance  of  the  church.     If  there  was  a  south 


door  the  font  was  placed  to  its  left,  and  there- 
fore nearer  the  west  front ;  and  this  arrangement 
continues  in  modem  times,  except  where  a  bap- 
tismal chapel  exists.     The  modem  font,  as  a 
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FONTAINE 
general  rule,  correspoudB  with  the  architectural 
dettule  of  the  church  in  which  it  is  placed.     It 
should  be  large,  of  good  material,  provided  with 
a  drain  and  cover,  and  it  ia  well  to  nuae  it 
above  the  floor  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form with  one  or  mora  etepa.     Its 
dimension  is  not  fixed,  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  in  modern 
practice  to  be  right  -.  height,  3  feet 
4  inches ;  diameter  acroBS  the  top, 
1  foot  11  inches,  diameter  of  in- 
terior, I  foot  1^  inches,  and  1  foot 
deep. 

Robert  Robinson,  Boston,  1817, 
Hitlor]/  of  Baptiim ;  Archixologia, 
VoL  X.,  Obseraationt  on  an  AncUnt 
Font  al  Buraham ;  Vol.  XI.,  JVoticM 
of  FonU  In  Scotland;  Vol.  XXV., 
Thomag  Bichmaa'g  Lttter$  on  Eee. 
Arch,  in  France.  For  illustmUons 
of  English  fonts,  see  F.  A.  Pale; 's 
Seg^rmal  FonU,  London,  1841. 
— Caryl  Coleuah. 

fontame,  pierre  fran- 
COIS LilONARD ;  architect ;  b. 
Sept.  20,  1762  ;  d.  Oct.  10, 1853. 

Fontaine  was  a  pupil  of  Antoine 
Francois  Peyre  (see  Peyre,  A.  F,), 
In  1785  he  went  to  Rome,  whera 
he  was  joined  by  Charles  Percier 
(see  Percier).     He  was  associated 
with  Percier  in  Paris,  and  together 
they  were  made  directors  of  the 
decorationa    of   the   opera    house. 
When  Napoleon  became  First  Con- 
sal  they  wera  made  his  architects,  and  retained 
that  position  under  the  Empire.     Percier  and 
Fontaine  restored  the  chSteaux  of  Malmaieoo, 
Saint-Cloud,  Compi&gne,  Vereailke,  and  other 
imperial  reeidencea.    They  restored  the  buildings 
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1814  Percier  retired  from  their  association. 
Fontaine  was  court  architect  of  Louis  XVIII., 
for  whom  he  built  the  Ohapelle  Expiatoire  in 
the  Rue  d'Aqjou,  Paris.     During  the  reign  of 


Four  or  Btoke:  Bn<ilish  Qotiac,  c.  1200. 

of  the  court  of  tiie  Louvre,  and  designed  and 
built  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel.  They 
laid  out  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  aud  built  additions 
to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileriee  iu  that  street.  In 
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Charles  X.  he  was  architect  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  for  whom  he  restored  and  enlarged  the 
Palais  RoyaL  He  wss  chief  architect  of  Louis 
Philippe.  During  this  reign  he  remodelled  the 
garden  in  front  of  the  Tuileriee,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  the  de&cement  of  the  monument  of 
Philibert  De  rOnne  (see  De  rOrme,  P.).  Fon- 
taine was  architect  in  charge  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  royal  buildings  until  1848. 
From  1831  to  1833  he  was  architect  of  the 
Th&tre  Franfsis,  Paris.  In  1849  he  wss 
chosen  president  of  the  Conaeil  dea  bAtimenta 
civilt.  (For  the  booloi  published  by  Percier  and 
Fontaine  in  collaboration,  see  Percier. )  Fontaine 
published  alone  a  Hiatoire  du  POiais  Royal, 
4to,  61  pi. 

Maurice  Du  Seigneur  In  Planat's  Sneg^opldle  ; 
Ch.  Lucas  in  La  Orande  Sneyclopldie. 

FORTANA,  CARI.O;  architect;  h.  1634; 
d.  1714. 

It  is  not  known  that  Carlo  was  related  to 
dther  Domenico  or  Giovanni  Fontana  (see 
Fontana,  D.  and  O.).  He  wss  a  pupil  of 
Bernini  (see  Bernini).  He  built  the  fa^de  of 
the  church  of  S.  Marcello  in  the  Corso  (Rome, 
1683),  the  monument  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  in  S.  Peter's  church  (1689),  the  hi^e 
of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevera  (1702), 
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the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Montefiascone  and 
the  cathedral  of  Fulda  (1696).  The  villa  of  the 
princes  of  Licbtenstein  at  Vienna  was  built  from 
his  designs  between  1697  and  1700.  He  built 
the  Palazzo  Bolognetti  (now  Torlonia),  Rome, 
1680,  the  Palazzo  Grimani,  Rome,  the  Villa 
Visconti  at  Frascati,  and  the  great  portal  of  the 
Palazzo  Reale  at  Genoa.  Fontana  succeeded 
Mattia  de'  Rossi  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's  church 
in  the  reign  of  Innocent  XII.  (Pope  1691-1700), 
and  published  his  descriptive  monograph,  Tern- 
plum  Vaticanuniy  in  1694.  He  published  also 
works  on  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  on  the  aque- 
ducts, and  on  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber. 
Fontana  designed  several  fountains  in  Rome. 
His  nephews,  Girolamo  and  Francesco  Fontana, 
assisted  him  in  his  work.  Girolamo  built  the 
cathedral  and  fountains  of  Frascati. 

Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien  ; 
Ebe,  8pdt-Renai89ance  ;   Milizia,  Memories 

FONTANA,  DOMENICO;  architect;  b. 
1543;  d.  1607. 

Domenico  was  bom  in  Lombardy  near  Lake 
Como,  and  came  to  Rome  during  the  lifetime 
of  Michelangelo.  He  was  &prot^^6  of  the  Car- 
dinal Montalto  (Pope  Sixtus  V.,  1585-1590). 
About  1580  he  built  this  cardinal's  villa  (later 
Villa  Negroni,  Rome).  ^Then  Montalto  became 
Pope  he  made  Domenico  pontifical  architect 
(1585).  He  built  the  lantern  of  the  main 
cupola  of  S.  Peter's  church  according  to  the 
designs  of  Michelangelo.  Fontana  moved  the 
obelisk  of  Nero's  circus  from  its  old  position 
to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro  (1586).  He  also 
placed  the  obeUsk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
(1587)  and  that  of  the  Piazzi  di  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  (1588).  About  1586  he  began  the 
facade  of  the  northern  transept  of  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  Rome.  He  also 
built  the  Palazzo  Laterano  and  the  palace  of 
Sixtus  V.  at  the  Vatican.  The  fountain  of  the 
Acqua  Paola,  Rome,  is  usually  credited  to  his 
brother  Giovanni  (see  Fontana,  G.).  Domenico 
designed  the  similar  fountain  of  the  Termini, 
Rome.  He  built  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Quirinale  in  the  Via  Pia  (see  Mascherino).  In 
1592  Domenico  removed  to  Naples,  and  built 
there  the  Palazzo  Reale. 

Ebe,  Spat- Renaissance ;  Strack,  Baudenkmdler 
Horns;  Milizia,  Memorie;  Sasso,  Monumenti  di 
Napoli;  Falda,  Fontane  di  Roma, 

FONTANA,  FRANCESCO.  (See  Fon- 
tana, Carlo.) 

FONTANA,  aiOVANNI;  architect;  b. 
about  1540;  d.  1614. 

Giovanni  came  to  Rome  with  his  younger 
brother  Domenico  (see  Fontana,  D.),  whom  he 
assisted  in  many  of  his  undertakings.  He  was 
engineer  and  contractor  rather  than  architect, 
and  was  especially  concerned  with  the  restora- 
tion and  construction  of  aqueducts,  laying  out 
streets,  and  the  like.     He  arranged  the  water- 
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works  in  the  Vatican  gardens  and  at  the  Villa 
Mondragone,  at  Frascati.  The  design  of  the 
fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  Rome,  is  attrib- 
uted to  Giovanni,  although  it  \b  doubtless  quite  as 
much  the  work  of  his  brother  Domenico  and  his 
nephew.  Carlo  Madema  (see  Madema,  C). 
When  Domenico  went  to  Naples  in  1592  Gio- 
vanni succeeded  him  as  papal  architect  under 
Clement  VIIL  (Pope  1592-1605). 

For  bibliography,  see  Fontana,  Domenico. 

FONTANA,  aiROLAMO.  (See  Fontana, 
Carlo.) 

FONTANT,  ANTOINE;  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect. 

Worked  at  the  chateau  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
(Charente)  during  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  his  sculptured  portrait, 
with  the  date  1838,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  balus- 
trade of  the  great  staircase,  his  name  being 
carved  in  an  adjoining  panel. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire ; 
Michon,  Statistique  monumentale  de  la  Charente 
el  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  Eyrito,  Chateaux  histariques 
de  France. 

FONT  COVER.  A  lid  for  a  baptismal 
font ;  usually  movable,  and  suspended  above 
the  font  either  by  a  counterpoise  or  by  a  swing- 
ing crane,  to  all  of  which  apparatus  a  highly 
decorative  character  is  generally  given.  The 
cover,  or  lid  proper,  is  usually  carried  out  in 
the  same  architectural  design,  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  font  itself.  In  a  few  cases  the 
font  is  enclosed  at  top  with  an  immovable 
structure;  a  sort  of  prolongation  upward  of 
the  bowl  itself,  but  opening  on  one  side,  at 
least,  by  means  of  a  door.    (Cut,  cols.  61,  62.) 

FONTE,  aiACOMO  ( JACOPO)  DELUlL. 
(See  Giacomo  della  Quercia.) 

FOOT  BABE.     A  moulding  above  a  plinth. 

FOOTING.  The  lowermost  part  of  a  foun- 
dation wall,  especially  the  wide  base  course,  or 
the  series  of  stepped  courses  which  begin  with 
stones  or  concrete  three  or  four  times  as  wide  as 
the  superstructure,  and  gradually  grow  narrower. 
(See  Foundation.) 

FOOTING  STONE.  Any  stone  intended 
for  the  constniction  of  a  footing ;  especiaUy,  a 
broad,  flat  stone  for  forming  the  base  course  of 
a  foundation. 

FOOT  IiEVEIi.  A  pocket  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  foot  rule  hinged  in  the  middle  and 
having  a  small  spirit  level  set  in  the  edge  of 
one  arm,  and  generally  containing  a  pivoted 
and  graduated  blade  by  which  any  angle  formed 
by  the  two  arms  of  the  rule  may  be  subtended 
and  measured ;  or  by  which  may  be  determined 
the  slope  made  by  one  arm  with  the  horizontal 
as  shown  by  the  level. 

FOOTLIGHT.  One  of  a  series  of  lights 
along  the  front  edge  of  a  theatrical,  or  similar, 
stage,  which  they  light  while  being  concealed 
from  the  audience.      In  the  better  theatres, 
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these  lights  are  (1900)  being  gradually  aban- 
doned, and  other  systems  of  illumination  intro- 
duced by  means  of  which  the  stage  is  lighted 
in  a  more  realistic  manner,  avoiding  the  awk- 
ward appearance  of  shadows  caat  upward  from 
below. 

FOOTPACE.     (See  Pace.) 

FOOTBTALL.  A,  The  lowermost  part  of  a 
supporting  member,  as  of  a  pier  or  pillar,  hav- 
ing generally  some  distinctive  architectural  treat- 
ment ;  thus  the  moulded  footstall  of  a  mediaeval 
pillar  corresponds  to  the  base  of  a  Greco- Roman 
column. 

B,  The  pedestal  which  supports  a  pillar, 
altar,  statue,  or  the  like. 

FOOTSTOira.     A,   (See  Gravestone.) 

jB.  Same  as  a  Kneeler,  when  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  of  a  gable  wall. 

FOOT  TABLE.     (See  Tractable.) 

FOPPA,  AMBROaiO  (CARAO0S80); 
sculptor  and  medalist ;  b.  about  1452  ;  d.  about 
1526. 

Caradosso  was  bom  in  Lombardy,  the  son  of 

a  jeweller.     At  the  court  of  Lodovico  Sforza 

(II  More),  in  Milan,  he  was  associated  with 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (see   Leonardo  da  Vinci) 

and  Bramante  (see  Bramante).     The  charming 

terra  cotta  frieze  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 

of  S.  Satiro,  at  Milan,  was  undoubtedly  made 

by  him. 

Mttntz,  La  Renaissance  h  V^oque  de  Charles 
VIIL  ;  Bertolotti,  Ariisti  Lombardi  a  Boma. 

FORCZITG  HOUSE.  A  greenhouse  espe- 
cially adapted  to  an  abnormal  stimulation  of 
the  growth  of  plants.     (See  Greenhouse.) 

FOBB-AND-AFT  (a^j.).  Extending  from 
the  front  to  the  rear;  longitudinal.  In  the 
United  States,  said  of  partitions,  or  the  like, 
which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
typical  city  house,  and,  therefore,  generally, 
across  the  beams. 

FORE  CHOIR.     Same  as  Antechoir. 

FORECOIJRT.  The  outer  court  of  a  large 
building,  or  assemblage  of  buildings.  The  en- 
trance to  a  palace  or  a  public  building  of  impor- 
tance is  commonly  through  an  outer  court,  the 
forecourt,  which  gives  access  to  many  different 
doorways,  and  which  Is  reached  from  without 
by  a  gate,  or  gates,  in  an  iron  railing.  Where 
the  main  buildings  consist  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings  which  advance  on  either  side,  the  fourth 
side  being  closed  by  a  railing  or  a  wall  or  lower 
and  subordinate  buildings,  the  court  within  is 
commonly  the  forecourt,  as  there  will  be  no 
outer  one.  Vehicles  are  commonly  excluded 
from  the  forecourt,  except  the  carriages  of  dis- 
tinguished personages.      (See  Cour  d'Honneur.) 

FOREMAir.  The  chief  of  some  depart- 
ment of  a  workshop  or  industrial  establish- 
ment; especially,  in  the  building  trades,  the 
head  man  among  the  employees  and  the  second 
in  command  to  his  employer,  representing  him 
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in  his  absence.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  senior  or  chief  workman  on  a  given  job, 
as  in  the  work  being  done  upon  a  single  build- 
ing.    (See  Boss,  III.) 

FORE  ROOM.  The  principal  room  of  a 
residence;  a  parlour  or  reception  room.  (United 
States  or  local.) 

FORK.     Same  as  Crutch. 

FORMAL  GARDENINa.  The  art  and 
practice  of  landscape  architecture  when  applied 
to  designs  of  a  regular  and  symmetrical  charac- 
ter; that  is,  with  little  reference  to  natural 
dispositions,  but  rather  on  a  geometrical  plan, 
with  straight  walks,  clipped  hedges,  carefully 
arranged  grouping  of  trees,  and  comparatively 
a  large  amount  of  architectural  adornment  in 
the  way  of  parapets,  terraces,  pedestals,  and 
the  like.  (See  Garden;  Landscape  Architec- 
ture.) 

FORBCENT  (EL  BCAEBTRO  DAMIAN) ; 
sculptor  and  architect. 

He  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  Spain,  and 
studied  in  Italy.  There  is  a  record  of  payment 
to  him  on  Maroh  8,  1511,  for  the  great  rotable 
of  the  cathedral  of  Zaragoza,  Spain. 

Bermudez,  Diccionarto, 

FORMENTOK  (FORMENTONE),  TO- 
MA80;  builder  and  architect ;  d.  April,  1492. 

In  1484  Formentone  was  ayndicuB  of  the 
guild  of  carpenters  at  Vicenza.  He  appears  in 
records  of  1489,  1490,  1491,  and  1492  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  works  at  the  Palazzo  deUa 
Eagione  (Vicenza),  afterward  transformed  into 
the  Basilica  (see  Palladio).  In  1498  he  pre- 
sented the  model  for  the  Palazzo  Pubblico^  at 
Brescia,  Italy. 

Magrini,  Tomaso  Formenton  in  Archivio  F«- 
neto^  Vol.  III. ;  Zamboni,  Metnorie  intome  Me 
pubbliche  Fabbriehe  delta  citti  di  Brescia, 

FORMERET.  In  French  usage,  a  longi- 
tudinal arch  of  a  series  of  vaults.  In  a  French 
Gothic  church  of  the  usual  type  the  formerets 
are  the  arches  in  the  outer  side  walls  and  the 
correspomling  ones  along  the  inside  of  the  aisles, 
forming  part  of  the  support  of  the  dearstoiy 
waUs. 

FORNICATION.  The  process,  or  act,  of 
covering  with  a  vault ;  vaulted  roofing  or  cov- 
ering.    (See  Fornix.) 

FORNICIFORM.  In  the  shape  of  a  vaulted 
roof  or  ceiling.     (See  Fornix.) 

FORNIX.  An  arch  or  vault,  especially  un- 
der a  building;  a  triumphal  arch ;  a  saUy  port 
in  a  wall ;  the  classical  Latin  term  akin  to  for- 
nu8  and  fumus  (an  oven),  and  thus  to  furnace, 
and  the  root  word  of  several  terms  given  above, 
signifying  arched,  or  vaulted.  In  late  Latin  it 
is  used  for  a  brothel  (in  Rome,  often  an  under- 
ground vaulted  chamber),  whence  fornication 
in  the  criminal  sense. 

FdRSTER,  LUD^WIO;  architect;  b.  1797 
(at  Bayreuth,  Bavaria) ;  d.  June  16,  1863. 
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FiJrBter  received  bis  tnuning  at  the  academy 
in  Munich  and  from  the  architect  Nobile  in 
Vienna.  He  had  a  considerable  practice  in 
Vienna.  His  most  important  undertaking  was 
the  establishment  in  1836  of  the  Allgemeine 
Bauzeilung,  Vienna,  the  leading  Glerman  archi- 
tectural periodical. 

Seubert,  Kunitler-Lejcieoa. 

FORT.  A  fortified  post,  usually  small,  and 
often  one  out  of  many  such  works  which  to- 
gether make  up  a  Fortress.  By  extension,  the 
term  is  applied  to  advance  posts  of  a  civilized 
government  among  savage  or  barbarous  people, 
even  if  the  fortifications  are  slight  and  rather 
formal  than  for  real  defence. 

FORTHTCATIOIT.  A  The  art  and  prac- 
tice of  making  a  post  defensible,  as  in  protect- 
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assailant  approaching  very  near  to  the  wall  and 
trying  to  undermine  it,  or  to  efiect  a  breach  in 
it,  or  to  ascend  it  by  means  of  ladders,  or  else 
to  force  the  gat«.  Great  height  of  wall  and 
elaborate  preparation  at  top  of  such  wall  for 
the  shelter  of  the  defenders  was  therefore  the 
primary  requisite.  (See  Castle.)  In  modem 
times,  however,  no  masonry  is  viaible  except  in 
the  case  of  the  seacoast  "  castles "  as  they  are 
called,  that  is  to  say,  works  intended  to  resist 
only  the  attacks  of  ships  and  to  prevent  the 
pasung  of  such  ships  into  a  harbour  or  river 
mouth  or  the  lika  A  modem  fortress  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  outside  nothing 
but  a  series  of  grassy  slopes ;  and  within,  the 
walls  which  rise  around  the  enclosure  of  a  forti- 
fied city  and  which  belong  to  the  fortifications, 
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ing  a  city  against  attack  or  in  providing  a  place 
of  shelter  which  will  enable  a  small  number  of 
men  to  hold  out  against  the  attack  of  a  larger 
force, 

B.  A  structure,  or  series  of  structures,  for 
the  purpose  described  above. 

Modem  fortification  begins  with  the  great 
engineers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 
baa  reached  in  our  time  a  development  which 
makes  its  study  a  very  serious  and  important 
branch  of  science.  Ancient  fortification  is  more 
attractive  to  the  architectural  student  because 
the  results  of  its  most  skilfiU  and  scientific 
operations  are  picturesque  and  effective,  whether 
in  mine  or  in  complete  repair. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  before  the  invention 
and  considerable  development  of  attack  by 
means  of  gunpowder,  the  defence  of  the  walls 
of  a  castle  or  city  wss  vertical  or  nearly  so,  the 


are  usuaUy  the  walls  of  barracks  only,  or  else 
are  unbroken  smooth  pieces  of  inside  facing  of 
ramparts  and  the  like,  having  no  battlements, 
nor  openings  of  any  kind. 

(For  minor  and  more  temporary  fortifications, 
see  Block  House;  Palisade.)  (Cut,  cols.  67, 
68.)  ~  R.  a. 

FORTRBBS.  A  strong  place ;  a  town  or 
city  furnished  with  a  citadel  and  surrounded 
by  fortifications,  or  more  rarely  a  post  fortified 
in  an  elaborate  way  though  not  having  within 
its  walla  any  inhabited  district ;  a  strong  and 
extensive  fortified  place  of  any  epoch. 

FORUM.  In  Roman  archaeology,  a  public 
market  place  or  open  square ;  used  in  earlier 
ages  as  the  one  principal  centre  of  a  town. 
The  Roman  Forum  (Forum  Romanum  ;  Fomm 
Magnum)  was  the  narrow  valley  between  the 
Palatine  Hill  on  the  southwest,  the  Capitoliue 


FOBUM 
Hill  on  the  northwest,  and  the  Viminal  Hill  on 
the  northeast,  the  ground  rising  alowly  toward 
the  Boutheast  to  the  Celiaa  HiU.  This  small 
space  could  hardly  be  enlarged  because  of  the 
rifling  ground  on  every  Bide  of  it,  and  alao 
because  of  the  important  buildings  with  which 
it  was  surrounded  and  which  encroached  upon 
it  on  every  aide.  The  temples  whose  niins  still 
remain  were  late  edifices;  but  they  stood  on 
the  sites  of  much  earlier  buildings,  which  sites 
were  sacred  and  oould  not  well  be  abandoned. 
But  the  building  emperors  seem  to  have  been 
little  inclined  to  enlarge  the  original  forum  even 
where  that  might  have  been  done,  on  the  north- 
east, but  rather  to  have  added  open  squares  of 
their  own  which  they  surrounded  with  stately 


FORUM  OF  TRAJAN 
FORUM  BOAJtIUM.     Between  the  Tiber 

and  the  Palatine  Hill  and  including  the  temple 
of  Vesta.     Originally  the  cattle  market. 

FORUM  MAOzrUM.  Same  as  Forum 
Bomanum.     (See  Forum.) 

FORUM  OF  AUaUSTUB.  North  of  the 
Forum  Bomanum,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  the  Forum  of  Ciesar.  It  contained  the 
temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  (Mais  Ultor) ; 
and  large  fragments  of  the  temple  and  the 
bouuding  wall  still  remain  visible  from  the  Via 
di  Tor  de'  Conti. 

FORUM  OF  JUUTTS  CSSAR  (Forum 
Julium).  Built  by  Julius  immediately  in  con- 
nection with  the  Forum  Rotnanum,  on  the 
northwestern  side  and  due  north  of  the  rostrum 
It 
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Uagnum  in  splendour  as  well  as  in  size.  (See 
the  names  of  these  Imperial  Fora  below.)  Be- 
sides those  which  are  loiown  to  have  existed,  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  great  structures 
north  of  the  Capitol,  and  wfaich  are  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  Antonine  emperors,  were 
also  grouped  around  fora.  The  foiK  of  other 
Italian  cities  occupy  but  little  place  in  archfeo- 
logical  study,  but  there  were  many  towns  in 
Italy,  in  Cis-Alpine  Oaul,  et«.,  whose  names 
are  composed  with  the  term,  as  Forum  Appii 
in  Latium,  Forum  Comelium,  now  Imola,  in 
north  Italy,  Forum  Julii,  now  Fr^us,  on  the 
French  Riviera.  (For  a  similar  use  c^  an  ar- 
chitectural term  forming  part  of  a  proper  name, 
■ee  County  Courthouse.)     (Cut,  cols.  69,  70.) 


has  not  been  explored  on  account  of  the  supers 
incumbent  modem  buildings;  but  it  is  known 
that  it  contained  the  temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix. 

FORUH  OF  NRRTA.  Called  alao  Forum 
Transitorium,  because  affording  connection  be- 
tween other  fora.  It  was  built  during  and 
after  the  reign  of  Nerva,  and  contained  the 
splendid  temple  of  Minerva.  The  great  columns 
called  le  colonnace,  and  which  stand  on  the 
Via  della  Croce  Bianca,  belonged  to  the  interior 
being  of  the  boundary  wall  of  this  fbrum. 

FORUH  OF  TRAJAH.  The  greatest  of 
all  the  imperial  fora  of  Rome.  It  is  generally 
held  to  include,  first,  the  vast  open  space  sur- 
TDunded  by  a  peristyle  which  adjoins  the  Fomm 
of  Augustus  on  the  northwest ;  then  the  enor- 


FORUM  PACIS 

mous  Basilica  Ulpia,  as  long  as  the  forum  was 
wide,  and  having  one,  or  perhaps  two,  rounded 
apses  at  the  northeast  and  southwest  ends  next 
the  open  square  in  which  stands  the  still  exist- 
ing Column  of  Tngan,  and  which  had  on  either 
side  of  it  a  libraiy  building,  and,  finally,  far- 
ther to  the  northwest  and  toward  the  Capitol 
and  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the  temple  of  Tn^an, 
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F088ATI,  aASPARD;  architect. 

In  1847,   under  the  sultan  Abdul  Meiyid, 

Fossati  began  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 

S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.    He  published  Aya 

SqfiOy  Constantinople^  cui  recetUly  restored^ 

London,  1852  folio. 

Lethaby  and  Swaiuson,  The  Church  of  Sancta 
Sophia. 
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FoRUM  OF  Trajan. 
Restored  pUn,  with  bMilloe  end  temple  enoloeare.    The  oolumn  of  Tn^n  is  the  object  beneath  the  word  "  oourt" 


with  another  great  space  around  it  faced  by  a 
continuous  colonnade.  This  whole  group  of 
buildings  was  called  by  ancient  writers,  and 
with  evident  reason,  the  most  magnificent  thing 
in  Rome  or  in  the  world. 

FORUM  PACIS.  Built  by  Vespasian; 
southeast  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  with  the 
space  between  them  in  which  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  was  built  afterward.  The  forum  con- 
tained the  temple  of  Peace  of  which  no  frag- 
ment is  now  known  to  exist ;  but  the  ground 
has  not  been  explored,  nor  even  the  buildings 
upon  it  removed. 

FORUM  ROMANX7M.  (See  definition 
above.) 

FORUM  TRANSrrORIXTM.  (See  Forum 
of  Nerva  above.) 

FORUM  TRIANGULARB.  In  Pompeii, 
at  the  southern  point  of  the  city,  and  west  of 
the  Stabian  Gate,  about  380  feet  in  extreme 
length,  and  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  low  cliff 
which  itself,  with  but  slight  additions  to  its 
height,  formed  the  defence  of  the  town  at  that 
point.  It  contained  a  Grecian  Doric  temple 
which  is  completely  ruined,  but  seems  to  have 
been  heptastyle  (a  very  rare  form)  with  eleven 
columns  on  the  flank,  and  pseudo-dipteral. 
The  forum  was  faced  on  two  sides  by  a  colon- 
nade, and  an  Ionic  portico  at  the  northern  end 
served  as  a  principal  entrance. 
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FOUNDATION.  The  base  or  substructure 
which  supports  a  building.  It  is  applied  both 
to  the  platform,  either  natural  or  artificial,  pre- 
pared for  carrying  the  structure,  and  to  the 
base  of  the  wall  or  pier  as  enlarged  to  distrib- 
ute the  weight  upon  the  platform.  There  are 
certain  general  principles  which  are  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  foundations. 

1.  Upon  the  natural  soils  the  base  of  the 
masonry  must  be  sufficient  to  transmit  to  the 
subsoQ  no  more  weight  per  unit  of  area  than  it 
will  bear  with  safety. 

2.  The  supporting  surface  must  be  as  nearly 
homogeneous  as  possible  and  of  equal  resistance 
throughout,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
elaborate  methods  to  overcome  such  inequality. 

3.  The  surface  must  be  horizontal  in  one  or 
several  planes,  or  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  upon  it. 

4.  The  centre  of  pressure  must  coincide  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  centre  of  magnitude 
of  the  base. 

5.  The  base  of  the  foundation  should  be  sunk 
below  the  reach  of  frost,  even  in  rock ;  and  in 
important  buildings  of  a  permanent  character 
they  should  go  much  deeper  to  guard  against 
unforeseen  changes  of  surface  or  other  disturb- 
ing causes. 

6.  The  soil  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
must  be  carefully  examined  and  tested,  lest  an 
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apparently  firm  ground  be  of  little  thickness 
and  cover  a  soft  underlying  stratum.  Where 
possible  the  bearing  power  of  the  ground  should 
be  ascertained,  and  the  permanent  load  propor- 
tioned accordingly,  and  if  necessaiy  the  exca- 
vation must  be  continued  until  a  sufficiently 
resisting  material  is  found.  The  excavations 
and  experience  of  neighbouring  buildings  upon 
the  ac^oining  soil  form  a  useful  guide. 

The  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  wall  or 
pier  to  distribute  the  load  over  a  larger  surface 
is  termed  the  footing.  It  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  made  in  steps,  but  this  need  not  be,  although 
if  made  of  flat  stones  it  naturally  assumes  that 
form.  To  resist  cross  strains  upon  the  footing, 
its  height  should  be  about  twice  its  projection. 
If  made  of  a  single  bed  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, its  thickness  may  be  once  and  a  half  its 
projection,  lest  it  be  broken  off  by  the  reaction 
of  the  compressed  earth. 

The  condition  that  the  centre  of  pressure 
shall  coincide  with  the  centre  of  figure  of  the 
base  cannot  generally  be  fulfilled  in  foundations 
upon  city  lots  where  the  wall  of  the  building 
extends  to  the  limit  of  the  lot,  and  where  any 
increase  of  width  of  base  must  be  made  on  the 
inside  of  the  wall.  When  this  is  done  the 
weight  is  no  longer  evenly  distributed,  but  is 
greater  at  the  edge  nearer  the  centre  of  press- 
ure. If,  for  instance,  the  footing  be  made 
to  project  on  the  inside  only  of  the  wall,  and 
this  projection  be  one  half  the  thickness  of  the 
latter,  the  maximum  pressure  upon  the  soil  will 
be  at  the  outer  edge,  and  one-third  greater  than 
if  there  were  no  footing.  With  ordinary  build- 
ings on  firm  ground  a  moderate  deviation  is  not 
serious.  In  the  tall  steel  skeleton  buildings  in 
which  great  weights  are  brought  upon  the  points 
of  support,  the  exterior  walls  are  carried  by  can- 
tilevers which  rest  centrally  upon  piers  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  site.    (See  Iron  Constniction.) 

Of  the  natural  soils,  hard  solid  rock,  cemented 
and  indurated  gravels,  partially  decomposed  rocks 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  excavated  with  the 
pick,  whose  stability  is  not  impaired  by  satura- 
tion, which  are  not  displaced  by  the  movement 
of  subsurface  water,  and  which  do  not  move 
laterally  under  pressure,  —  these  are  treated  as 
incompressible.  Solid  rock  requires  only  to  be 
excavated  to  a  depth  below  the  reach  of  atmos- 
pheric influences,  to  have  soft  parts  removed, 
wide  joints  and  seams  filled  up,  and,  if  much 
inclined,  to  be  made  nearly  level.  Hard  rock 
will  safely  bear  any  pressure  that  can  be  brought 
upon  it  by  masonry.  If  very  rough  it  may  be 
levelled  with  a  bed  of  concrete. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  place  upon  rock 
a  heavily  loaded  steel  or  iron  column,  with  its 
bed-plate  or  without  it,  a  special  study  should 
be  made. 

Partially  decomposed  granite  and  gneiss  rocks, 
indurated  gravel,  etc.,  will  bear  safely  10  tons 
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(2000  pounds  each)  to  the  square  foot.  They 
need  only  to  be  levelled,  and  soft  loose  parts 
removed.  Coarse  gravel  in  a  thick  bed  will  cany 
8  tons.  Quartzose  sand  at  a  moderate  depth, 
protected  from  flowing  water,  can  be  loaded  with 
4  tons  per  square  foot  with  a  slight  initial  com- 
pression—  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  If,  however, 
the  sand  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  flowing 
water,  and  especially  to  water  rising  from  be- 
low (springs),  it  is  veiy  unstable,  and  more  so 
if  it  is  veiy  fine  or  micaceous.  These  sands 
settle  into  a  hard  and  compact  mass  if  the  flow 
of  water  can  be  stopped ;  otherwise  they  are  of 
the  most  intractable,  and  each  case  generally 
requires  special  treatment. 

The  condition  of  the  sand  must  be  considered 
in  each  case.  In  deep  excavations  it  has  already 
received  a  certain  compression  from  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  but  freshly  moved  sand  may 
be  compressed  nearly  twenty  per  cent  by  ram- 
ming and  flooding  with  water.  Artificial  means 
of  preventing  lateral  movement  due  to  pressure, 
such  as  sheet-piling,  are  rarely  necessary,  the 
resistance  of  the  a4jacent  earth  being  generaUy 
sufficient  and  increasing  with  the  depth.  This 
fact  permits  the  weight  that  can  be  borne  by 
the  sand  to  be  considerably  increased  beyond 
the  limit  named  above.  Compacted  sand,  after 
a  slight  initial  compression,  yields  only  by  lat- 
eral flow,  which  in  extreme  cases  lifts  the  acya- 
cent  surface.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  foundation  until  the  lateral 
resistance  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  movement. 

Cky  varies  greatly  in  character.  Clays  suit- 
able for  making  bricks,  those  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  granitic  rocks,  are  very 
suitable  for  foundations  in  diy  places.  Those 
coming  from  the  feldspars — and  some  of  the 
transported  clays  have  a  great  affinity  for  water 

—  are  very  soft  and  whoDy  undesirable  for  foun- 
dations. The  former  will  generally  bear  with 
safety  3  or  4  tons  to  the  square  foot,  but  it  is 
better  to  limit  the  pressure  to  2  or  2^  tons. 
It  is  true  that  buildings  have  been  erected  which 
bore  more  heavily  upon  their  foundations  than 
the  weights  here  given ;  but  soils  vary  in  char- 
acter by  infinitely  small-  degrees,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  closely  the  limits  of  one  variety. 
The  pressures  here  given  are  safe  for  ordinary 
earths  of  the  kinds  described. 

On  soils  like  that  of  Chicago, — a  soft,  satu- 
rated clay,  with  a  finn  layer  on  top,  which  will 
bear  3000  to  4000  pounds  to  the  square  foot, 
and  where  no  better  material  would  be  reached 
by  further  excavation  withm  reasonable  limits, 

—  very  wide  footings  may  be  made  by  the  use 
of  steel  beams  bedded  in  concrete.  The  weight 
upon  each  column  or  pier  must  be  computed, 
and  the  area  of  its  base  carefully  proportioned 
to  the  weight.  Upon  this  area,  first  covered 
with  a  bed  of  concrete  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is 
laid  a  course  of  steel  beams ;  upon  them,  trans- 
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yersely,  a  narrower  course  is  laid,  and  then,  if 
need  be,  others,  until  the  bedplate  of  the  pier 
is  reached.  As  each  course  of  steel  is  laid,  fine 
concrete  is  rammed  between  the  beams.  The 
projection  of  each  course  beyond  the  one  above 
it  is  just  what  the  transverse  strength  of  the 
beams  will  permit  them  to  carry  of  the  pressure 
on  the  foundation  or  of  the  reaction  of  the  soiL 
If  beams  of  sufficient  strength  are  used,  more 
than  two  courses  will  rarely  be  required.  The 
column  should  rest  on  a  large  rigid  pedestal. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  these  concrete«teel 
foundations,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  cross 
strains  come  upon  concrete,  that  material  is  to 
be  made  with  Portland  cement,  with  not  more 
than  three  parts  of  sand. 

The  method  of  wide  foundations  may  be  ap- 
plied to  timber  platforms,  where  they  can  be 
used ;  that  is,  when  in  water  or  in  permanently 
wet  earth.  Thick  planks  or  timbers  are  laid 
transversely  of  the  trench ;  upon  these  longitu- 
dinal timbers  are  placed,  and,  if  necessary,  other 
transverse  and  longitudinal  pieces,  depending  on 
the  width  of  foundation  and  strength  of  the 
transverse  timbers.  The  longitudinals  distrib- 
ute the  weight  lengthwise  of  the  wall.  This 
system  of  timber  or  iron  beam  footings  is  known 
as  grillage.  The  piers  of  a  railway  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  rest  upon  grillages  which  are 
real  pyramids  of  12-inch  timbers  crossing  each 
other  in  alternate  layers,  the  bottom  course 
resting  on  piles. 

Excavations  for  foundations,  more  especially 
on  city  lots,  even  of  moderate  depth,  frequently 
need  to  be  supported  by  sheet  piling  or  shores. 
It  will  sometimes  be  more  economical,  and  much 
more  safe  for  adjacent  buildings,  to  excavate  for 
piers  or  short  lengths  of  wall,  and  connect  them 
above  by  arches  if  a  continuous  waU  is  needed, 
the  pits  being  filled  with  concrete.  This  method 
maybe  adopted  uptoTleptha-of  20  or  30  feet  if 
a  firm  substratum  is  found  at  that  depth.  To 
avoid  disturbance  of  surrounding  ground  alter- 
nate piers  may  be  made,  and  the  intermediate 
holes  can  then  be  safely  excavated. 

If  the  accessible  strata  underlying  a  building 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  its  weight, 
the  foUowing  methods  present  themselves  :  (1) 
the  surface  may  be  compacted  to  a  certain 
depth ;  or  (2)  the  weights  may  be  transmitted 
to  a  lower  bearing  stratum  by  means  of  piles ; 
or  if  the  bearing  stratum  is  at  too  great  a 
depth  to  be  reached  by  piles,  (3)  long  piles 
may  be  driven  into  the  softer  soil,  which  will 
resist  displacement  and  support  the  weight  by 
the  friction  of  the  soil  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pile. 

Timber  piles  are  used  in  two  ways :  to  trans- 
mit the  weight  upon  them  directly  to  a  hard 
stratum  too  deep  to  be  economically  reached  in 
other  ways ;  or,  when  the  hard  stratum  cannot 
thus  be  reached,  to  support  their  load  by  their 
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friction  in  the  earth.  In  the  former  case,  if 
the  soil  is  stiff  enough  to  give  some  lateral  sup- 
port to  the  pile,  it  may  be  loaded  with  as  much 
as  the  timber  will  safely  bear.  If  in  water  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  or  in  a  fluid 
ground,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  long  column, 
subject  to  bending  strains.  If  hard  ground  is 
to  be  penetrated,  the  pile  may  need  an  iron 
shoe  to  prevent  its  point  from  being  bruised 
and  broomed.  The  best  shoe  is  a  cast-iron 
solid  cone  with  a  flat  base,  in  which  is  a  pin  to 
enter  the  foot  of  the  pile  and  hold  the  shoe  in 
place.  The  end  of  the  pile,  cut  square,  has 
thus  a  firm  bearing  on  the  shoe.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  pile  b  solidly  fixed  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  length.  Bridge  piers  built 
on  short  piles  through  silt,  though  resting  on 
hard  rock,  have  come  to  grief  through  the  tilt- 
ing of  the  piles.  If  the  pile  does  not  reach  a 
bearing  stratum  its  resistance  to  sinking  will 
be  due  to  its  friction  in  the  soiL  For  this  case 
there  is  no  general  rule,  although  formulas  in- 
numerable have  been  published.  These  aim  to 
deduce  the  weight  which  will  be  safely  borne 
from  the  penetration  of  the  pile  under  the  last 
blows  of  a  ram  of  certain  weight  falling  from  a 
given  height.  The  uncertainty  of  the  results  is 
due  to  the  variable  character  of  different  soils. 
The  rule  which  best  applies  to  the  theoretical 
conditions  is  that  of  Weisbach  and  of  Colonel 
Mason  (U.  S.  A.),  which  probably  gives  results 
relatively  correct  for  the  same  soil.     It  is  as 


follows :  the  load  to  be  borne  = 
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in  which  w  =  weight  of  ram,  to',  weight  of  pile, 
h  =  height  of  fall,  and  8  =  penetration  of  pile 
at  last  blow.  For  ordinary  mixed  soils  of  sand 
and  clay,  the  results  of  this  formula  should  be 
divided  by  4  to  obtain  8afe  results. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  relation  between 
penetration  and  load  varies  with  different  soils. 
In  some  soft  materials,  piles  which  have  pene- 
trated one  foot  or  more  under  a  single  blow, 
after  some  hours  of  rest  have  not  moved  at  all 
under  repeated  blows.  In  a  moderately  firm, 
plastic  soil  the  friction  on  the  surface  of  the 
pile  may  be  taken  at  600  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  In  sand,  piles  are  with  difficulty  driven 
with  the  ram  or  hammer.  They  are  easily  put 
down  by  means  of  a  "water  jet."  This  means 
a  small  pipe  carried  down  to  the  point  of  the 
pile  through  which  water  is  forced.  The  water 
rising  along  the  pile  loosens  the  sand,  and  the 
pile  will  frequently  sink  by  its  own  weight. 
The  efficiency  of  the  pile  driver  increases  more 
rapidly  with  the  weight  of  the  hammer  than 
with  the  height  of  fall.  For  this  reason  the 
steam  hammer  is  the  more  efficient,  being  a 
very  heavy  hammer  with  short  and  rapid  stroke. 
Experience,  as  well  as  theory,  demonstrates  that 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  sound  wood  of 
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the  pile  is  much  more  efifective  than  when  the 
head  of  the  pile  is  crushed  and  *' broomed/' 
With  the  steam  hammer  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
brooming  altogether  by  placing  a  steel  plate  or 
an  iron  cap  on  the  pile. 

The  piles,  being  driven,  are  cut  off  at,  or  be- 
low, low-water  level,  and  either  capped  with 
hard  timbers  upon  which  a  floor  of  planks  is 
laid,  or  the  earth  between  the  piles  is  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  a  bed  of  con- 
crete laid  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  piles 
and  about  a  foot  outside  and  over  them,  upon 
which  the  masonry  may  be  built.  Sometimes, 
to  support  a  column  or  small  pier,  the  piles  are 
capped  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  In  this  case 
a  large  bedplate,  or  base,  must  be  used,  lest 
the  weight,  coming  upon  the  edge  of  the  stone, 
may  cause  it  to  tip,  and  throw  excessive  weight 
on  a  few  piles. 

If  piles  support  a  wall  exposed  to  lateral 
pressures,  as  a  quay  wall,  some  of  them  should 
be  driven  obliquely,  pointing  from  the  wall,  and 
fastened  to  the  foundation,  to  act  as  buttresses, 
and  prevent  the  wall  being  pushed  out  of  line. 

Some  earths  in  water  are  so  soft  that  they 
will  not  hold  the  piles.  The  latter  may  be 
kept  in  place  by  a  mass  of  riprap  (loose  stone) 
filled  between  and  around  them. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  consolidating  soft 
ground,  that  of  short  piles  or  sand  piles  is  the 
most  simple.  It  is  of  no  value,  however,  in 
soils  soft  enough  to  flow  under  low  pressures. 
In  this  method  short  piles  are  driven  close  to- 
gether, not  to  reach  a  bearing  stratum  or  to 
hold  by  friction,  but  to  compress  laterally  the 
mass  they  penetrate,  and  so  harden  it.  To  be 
of  value  they  should  cover  a  much  larger  area 
than  the  btee  of  the  foundation,  otherwise  it 
would  only  transmit  its  load  to  a  lower  stratum 
of  the  same  low-bearing  power.  It  must  also 
extend  to  such  depth  that  the  underlying  ground 
will  be  confined  by  the  adjacent  soil.  If  the 
ground  is  dry,  timber  piles  will  not  be  durable. 
They  may  be  drawn,  and  the  holes  filled  with 
coarse  sand  well  compacted.  A  similar  surface 
consolidation  has  been  practised  in  France.  A 
long  metal  cone  is  driven  into  the  soil,  with- 
drawn, and  the  hole  filled  with  sand.  These 
methods  are  not  recommended  unless  for  light, 
temporary  structures.  Such  sand  piles  exert  a 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  ground. 

The  wide  foundation  trench  filled  with  sand  or 
gravel  is  of  value  when  it  transmits  the  weight 
to  a  depth  where  it  will  be  confined  laterally. 

Inverted  arches  are  sometimes  used  between 
detached  piers  to  transmit  the  load  over  the 
length  of  the  continuous  footing  between  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  area  of  a  building 
has  been  covered  with  inverted  groined  arches, 
the  piers  resting  on  their  reversed  abutments. 
These  methods  are  quite  efficient  for  the  inter- 
mediate piers,  but  the  terminal,  or  outside  piers, 
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are  supported  on  one  side  only,  and  the  thrust 
of  the  arches  tends  to  displace  them.  Special 
provision  must  be  made  to  meet  this  concUtion. 
In  general,  such  foundations  are  neither  desir- 
able or  necessary. 

The  weight  upon  the  foundations  of  the  mod- 
em steel  skeleton  buildings  of  great  height  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  they  should  rest  directly 
upon  the  rock,  or  its  equivalent,  when  the  rock 
is  some  distance  below  the  water  line,  as  in 
parts  of  New  York.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  cylinders,  or  caissons,  sunk  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  (See  Caisson,  I.)  The 
cylinder  foundations  are  similar  to  the  caisson, 
and  are  put  down  in  a  sinular  manner  by  the 
use  of  compressed  air.  The  cylinder  reaches  to 
the  surface.  The  tube  connecting  the  air  lock 
is  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and  weight  given  by 
filling  around  it  with  concrete.  The  caisson 
has  also  been  used,  like  a  diving  bell,  in  har- 
bour works.  The  masonry  is  built  inside  of 
it,  and  it  is  raised  as  the  masonry  is  built  up 
until  within  a  few  feet  of  water  surface,  when 
it  is  lightened  and  floated  off.  Thin  cylinders 
of  steel  plates  have  also  been  sunk  by  means  of 
water  jets  applied  through  a  perforated  ring 
around  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  If  the 
ground  is  moderately  free  from  boulders  and 
from  old  timbers,  the  cylinder  can  be  sunk  with 
great  facility.  But  it  is  still  full  of  sand  or 
mud,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  must  be  ex- 
cavated from  the  surface,  while  the  cylinder  is 
kept  from  collapsing  as  the  earth  is  removed 
from  the  inside  by  wooden  frames  at  intervals. 
When  excavated  to  the  hard  bottom,  and  the 
latter  cleaned,  it  is  fiUed  with  concrete  depos- 
ited through  the  water ;  or  after  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  concrete  has  been  placed,  the  cylinder 
may  be  pumped  out,  precautions  being  taken 
against  collapse. 

In  foundations  under  3^ater,  or  water-holding 
material,  if  the  site  can  be  dredged  or  a  level 
bed  prepared  either  by  means  of  piles,  or  on  a 
bearing  stratum,  a  pier  or  section  of  wall  may 
be  built  in  an  ordinary  caisson,  a  box  with  de- 
tachable sides  and  a  strong  floor.  It  is  floated 
to  place  and  sunk  either  by  building  up  the 
masoniy  or  by  letting  in  water.  The  sides  are 
then  detached,  leaving  the  pier  resting  on  a  tim- 
ber platform.  If  the  bottom  cannot  be  prepared, 
a  cofferdam  is  frequently  resorted  to.  If  in  shal- 
low water  and  clean  rock  bottom,  posts  are  con- 
nected by  double  waling  pieces  top  and  bottom, 
and  two  enclosures  of  such  frames  surround  the 
site  and  are  kept  in  place  by  weights.  "  Sheet- 
piling  ^*  or  planks,  their  lower  end  cut  to  a  sharp 
edge,  are  placed  between  the  walings  and  driven 
down  on  the  rock  so  that  the  sharp  end  will  fit 
its  shape.  The  space  between  the  rows  is  then 
filled  with  clay,  gravel,  or  other  water-tight  ma- 
terial, after  which  the  cofferdam  may  be  pumped 
out,  and  the  masonry  laid  "in  the  dry."     If 
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the  water  ia  deep  and  the  bottom  sand  or  mud, 
heavy  piles  must  first  be  driven  to  support  the 
sheeting  and  all  parts  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  pressures  against  them,  liie  cofferdam  in 
deep  wftter  has  been  to  a  targe  ezt«nt  superseded 
by  the  compreeaed  air  caiseon. 

Where  the  vater  is  not  deep,  a  pier  may  be 
made  by  filling  with  concrete  a  space  surrounded 
by  a  permaaeat  enclosure  of  sheet  piling,  upon 
a  bottom  first  cleaned  to  a  firm  substratum. 
The  frame  of  the  enclosure  is  made  of  poets  with 
double  horisontal  waling  pieces.  These  are  put 
in  place  after  the  site  is  dredged  and  stout  planks 
are  put  down  between  the  double  walings,  form- 
ing a  caisson  to  contain  the  concrete.  The 
enclosure  of  timber  and  plank  remains  per- 
manently. Concrete  deposited  through  water 
is  not  so  sound  or  strong  as  if  laid  "  in  the 
dry,"  but  the  structures  built  as  described  above 
have  been  found  durable  and  satisfactory.  Other 
methods  of  foundation  under  water  belong  to 
large  marine  works  which  do  not  concern  the 
architect.  —  W.  R.  HrrroN.' 

Glenn  Brown,  Healthy  FoundaUons  for  Bouta 
(reprinted  from  the  Sanitary  Engineer),  1  vol. 
12mo,  18H5,  New  York,  Van  Nostraud ;  Jules  Gan- 
dard,  Foujidationt,  translaled  by  L.  F.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  M.A.,  New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1801, 
1  Tol.  l6ino ;  George  T.  Powell,  Fotindatioiui  ami 
Ffittiidation  WalU  for  alt  Ctatiet  of  Bnlldingt, 
New  York,  1880, 1  vol.  8vo. 

FOnNDATION  8TONB.  A.  One  stone 
of  a  foundation ;  or  prepared  for  or  fit  for  a 
foundation. 

'     B.    One  such  stone  prepared  to  be  laid  with 
especial  ceremony.     (See  Cornerstone.) 

FOTnTDRT.  A  building  or  series  of  build- 
ings in  which  is  carried  on  the  operation  of  cast- 
ing metAl,  including  the  furnaces  for  the  melting 
of  the  metal.  Architecturally,  the  building  has 
really  no  character,  a  simple  shed  or  open  struc- 
ture, like  a  railway  station  of  large  size,  form- 
ing the  chief  building,  to  which  are  added  in 
some  cases  separate  houses  for  steam  engines 
and  other  appliances. 

FOUNTAIN.     Originally,  a  spring  or  con- 
tinuous supply  of  water,  natural  or  artificial, 
and  hence,  architectu- 
rally,  a  structure    or 
artificial     setting     or 

(mounting  of  such  a 
water  supply ;  often 
extensive,  costly,  and 
architecturally  splen- 
did. Fountains  arc  of 
-..:._.  two  principal    kinds  : 

F0I7HTAIN  OF  TBB  Oat-  (1)  tbose  which  offer 
TBscHi.  VrraaBo.lT-  ^  basin  or  several 
basins  into  which  the 
water  falls,  and  allow  the  water  to  be  taken 
either  direct  from  the  spout  or  dipped  from  the 
bnsin  ;  (2)  those  which  are  intended  chiefly  for 
decorative  effect  and  only  casually,  and  some- 
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times  not  at  all,  for  the  purposes  of  persons 
wishing  to  draw  water. 

Of  ( I )  are  the  numerous  founbuns  in  the  open 
squares  of  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  basin  may  be,  as  at  Viterbo 
(built  in  the  twelfth  century),  large  and  polyg- 
onal, with  an  upright  shaft  in  the  middle  &om 
which  the  water  spurts;  of  this  kind  are  the 
public  fountains  at  Salon  in  Provence,  where 
they  are  the  chief  water  supply  for  the  whole 
town.  Of  this  class  also  are  those  at  Florence, 
a<^oining  the  Palouo  Veccbio,  the  fountain 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  group  of 
Neptune  and  Triton  by  Amroanati,  two  much 
smaller  fountains  in  the  Piazta  dell'  Annunziata, 
and  at  Rome,  the  great  fountain  in  the  Ptaua 
Navona ;  as  are  also  a  great  number  of  foun- 
tains, some  small  and  unimportant,  some  large 
and  magnificent.  Most  of  the  fountains  in  the 
United  States  are  of  this  kind.  Where  the 
city  is  large  and  contains  many  fountains  besides 
other  arrangements  for  obtaining  water,  as  nota- 
bly in  Rome,  those  fountains  with  large  round  and 
polygonal  basins  are  very  commonly  shut  off  with 
railings,  and  treated  merely  as  works  of  art  and 
as  ornaments  of  the  streets  and  squares  in  which 
they  are  situated.  There  are  ako  those  foun- 
ttuns  in  which  the  water  springs  irom  the  face 
of  a  wall,  the  basin  being  on  one  side  only.  Of 
these  the  largest  is  the  fountain  of  Trevi  at 
Rome,  but  there  are  many  others,  sometimes 
very  small,  as  where  four  fountains  spring  out 
of  four  opposite  angle  walls  on  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  and  others  very  architect urally 
treated,  as  in  Paris. 

Of  (2)  are  especially  those  fountains  at  Ver- 
sailles which  adorn  the  great  gardens  of  the  cha- 
teau and  which  are  allowed  to  play  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  ;  sometimes  in  their  complete  force 
{les  grands  eaux),  but  more  oflen  in  a  redu(,'ed 
form,  the  cost  being  very  great  for  each  separate 
display.  These  fountains  in  their  original  form 
were  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  when 
the  gardens  were  completed.  At  the  garden 
of  the  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover, 
there  are  a  few  fountains,  and  one  of  these  is 
of  singular  beauty,  the  stream  being  thrown  tii 
a  height  of  something  over  two  hundred  feet  in 
a  single  jet. 

There  are  some  fountains  which  partake  of 
both  of  these  characters ;  thus  the  two  great 
fountains  in  Rome  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro, 
where  each  has  two  basins  of  bronze  riused 
above  the  lai^  one  on  the  level  of  the  square, 
the  water  rising  above  the  uppermost  basin  in  a 
small  jet  and  &lling  agtun  over  the  rim  of  it 
into  the  larger,  and  thence  into  the  great  basin 
below.  These  are  imitated  at  Munich  and  in 
other  cities  of  Europe,  the  charm  being  always 
in  the  constant  flow  of  water  in  a  slieet,  not 
very  large,  but  pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and  ear. 
Somewhat  akin  to  this  syst«m  are  those  foun- 


That  of  S.  Sulpice,  Paris  ;  erected,  1847,  in  tlie      are  by  iliRerent  sculptors.   Attention  may  be  called 
.Rquare  upon  wbich  fronla  the  church  of  tlie  same      to  the  very  unUBUal  treatment  of  the  pilasters  '~ 


name.    The  designer  was  Louis  Vi«conti ;  the  four     connection  with  the  diagonal  ressauts,  and  the 
—     a  of  BoBsuet,  F^nelon,  Massiion,  and  Fishier      bear;  ribs  of  the  roof. 
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tains  which  depend  for  their  effect  entirely  on 
the  overflow  tmm  an  upper  basin.  Such  a  one 
IB  that  at  the  Trocad^ro  palace  in  Paris,  wheie 
the  sheet  of  water  is  given  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
efitct.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  extreme  care  is 
needed  in  the  ac^uBtment  of  such  a  basin  to 
bring  its  edge  to  on  exact  horiioutal  plane,  bo 
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primal  motive  of  decoration  being  almost  ignored. 
The  cistern  or  other  water  supply  is  completely 
concealed,  perhaps  from  motives  of  precaution 
to  guard  its  purity,  and  the  water  runs  in  small 
stiearas  from  faucets.  As  a  contrast  to  these 
structures  is  to  be  noted  the  great  reliance  placed 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  moving  water  itself,  and 
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as  to  allow  a  thin  sheet  of  vat«r  to  overflow 
uniformly  at  all  points. 

The  fountains  of  Constantinople  and  other 
Uohammedan  cities  ore  of  a  peculiar  kind  in 
that  the;  consist  each  of  a  small  closed  building, 
polygonal  or  rectangular,  ornamental,  decorated 
with  colonnadee,  arcades,  niches,  and  cupolas, 
besides  carving  and  painted  tiles,  but  having 
only  very  small  basins  to  receive  the  water ;  this 


also  its  sound,  in  nearly  all  the  Europetui 
examples. 

Some  recent  inventions  have  been  employed 
to  diversify  fountains  stiU  more ;  thus  in  New 
York,  jets  have  been  introduced  which  rise  high 
and  then  subside  to  a  lower  elevation  at  very 
brief  intervals.     (Cuts,  coIb.  83,  84,  86.) 

FOnHTAUT  OF  BBTHBBDA.  At  New 
York,  in  Central  Park,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ter- 


FODNTAIN  AT  NUREUBERO,  CALLED  SCUONE  BBUNMEN,  1389-1390. 


FOUNTAIN  OP 
nee.     The  sutyect  is  "  The  Angel  troubling  the 
Waters." 

FOUNTAIN  OF  CUVIBK.  At  Paris, 
Dear  the  Jardin  dee  Ptaniea  ;  bnilt  in  the 
reign  of  Louia  Philippe  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
one. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  OKESXTfUiLB.  At  Paris, 
ID  the  Bouthwest,  on  the  Kue  de  Grenelle.  De- 
signed by  Bouchardon  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
This  fountain  has  an  interesting  architectural 
disposition,  emblematic  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  rirerB  Seine  and  Mame,  with  statues  of  the 
four  Seasons  in  niches,  and  symbolical  baa-relie&. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  LOVTOI8.  At  Paris, 
ID  the  Place  Lourois  opposite  the  National 
Library.  It  is  a  very  graceful  design  of  Vis- 
conti,  with  sculpture  by  Klagmann,  vbich, 
though  it  has  been  carried  out  io  cast  iron 
coated  with  bronze,  is  effective  as  seen  through 
the  veil  of  constantly  falling  water. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  MOLIBRE.  At  Paris, 
near  the  great  National  Library,  Rue  Richelieu ; 
a  wall  fountain  with  a  seated  figure  of  Moli&re 
by  B.  0.  Seuire,  and  two  statues  of  Muses  by 
iSadier. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  MONTE  CAVALLO. 
At  Rome,  in  the  Piaua  del  Quirinale ;  famous 
for  the  colossal  groups  of  men  restraining  horses ; 
called  also  Castor  and  Pollux.  Of  Oreco-Roman 
Htyle,  probably  late. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  NUFTUNU.  At  Florence, 
at  the  angle  of  the  Palaxzo  Vecchio,  by  Am- 
manati,  sixteenth  centuiy. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  B.  MICHHL.  At  Paris, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  bridge  of  the  same 
name,  built  in  1860. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  8.  SULPICB.  At  Paris, 
in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice ;  designed 
by  Visconti,  and  huilt  in  1857. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  THB  ACQUA  PAOLA. 
At  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  basin 
and  the  other  decorations  are  partly  taken  from 
ancient  buildings. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  THB  ACQUA  VEROINB. 
Same  as  Fountain  of  Trevi,  beluw. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  THB  IN170CENT8.  At 
Paris.  Now  near  the  great  market  (Halles 
Centrales)  and  placed  in  a  small  square.  This 
was  first  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Pierre 
Lesrat,  with  sculpture  by  Jean  Goigon ;  but  it 
was  moved  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  much 
altered  and  defaced,  and  the  modem  restoration 
of  it  is  only  partial.  Its  exquisite  bas-reliefs 
are  widely  known,  but  the  fountain  as  it  was 
originally  designed  exists  only  in  more  or  less 
authentic  prints ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  of  exquisite  design,  and  was  certainly  a 
high,  upright,  vault«d  pavilion,  with  four  arches 
in  the  four  sides,  each  flanked  by  pilasters, 
above  the  entablature  of  which  rose  a  sculp- 
tured attic  and  a  small  cupola. 
66 


FOUNTAIN  OF 
FOUNTAIN    OF    THB    UONB.      In    the 

Alhambra,  at  Oranada,  Spain.  It  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  court  to  which  it  gives  ite 
name,  Court  of  the  Lions.  It  consists  of  an 
alabaster  basin,  twelve-sided,  and  supported  by 
twelve  lions,  which  are  very  rudely  carved, 
although  their  tack  of  realism  may  have  some 
quasi-heraldic  significance. 

FOUNTAST  OF  ^HB  BISDICI.  At  Paris, 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  with  several  mytho- 
logical statues  liy  Ottin. 


FOUNTAIN  OP  THB  MERCATO  NU- 
OVO.  In  Florence  ;  that  with  the  bronze  boar, 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  antique  in  the  Uflizi 
gallery^ 

FOUNTAIN  OF  TUB  NTMPH8.  Same 
aa  Fountain  of  the  Innocents,  above. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  OBSERVATORT. 
At  Paris,  near  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  built 
in  1874;  remarkable  for  the  group  by Carpeaux 
of  the  four  Quarters  of  the  World  supporting  the 
Sphere. 


FOUNTAIN  OF 

FOUITTAIN  OF  THE  TORTOISB8  (deUe 
T&rtarughe).  In  the  heart  of  Borne,  near  the 
Tiber. 

FOimTAINOFTHBTRITOir.  At  Rome; 
the  work  of  Bemini.  It  etauds  in  the  Piazia 
Barberiui,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Rome, 
near  the  Villn  Ludovi«i. 

FOnHTAIN  OF  TRBTl  At  Rome.  The 
tenninatioQ  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  called  Aqua 
Virgo  (see  Aqueduct).  The  water  springH  from 
an  elaborate  architectural  (a^ade,  forming  one 
of  the  walla  of  the  Palazzo  Poll ;  the  baainB 
in  front  of  it  are  very  targe,  and  in  places  are 
accemible  to  all.  The  water  is  celebrated  for 
its  purity,  and  there  are  interesting  popular 
superetitiona  concerning  it. 

FOUR  COURTB,  THE.  A  public  building 
in  Dublin,  Ireland;  built  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centuij.  It  is  occupied  bj  the  Courts 
of  Chancery,  of  Queen's  Bench,  of  Common  Pleas, 
etc.,  and  many  minor  offices.  It  contains  deco- 
rative and  historical  sculpture,  and  is  a  building 
of  importance. 

FOWL  HOUSE.     (See  Poultry  House.) 

FOZTAIZi  WBDOE.  A  wedge  of  hard 
wood  or  metal,  to  secure  a  tenon,  pin,  or  the 
like,  firmly  in  a  mortise  or  other  hole  which 
does  not  extend  through  the  piece,  by  ite  inser- 
tion part  way  into  the  end  of  the  tenon  or  pin, 
BO  that,  when  driven  into  the  hole,  the  wedge 
is  forced  up  into  the  tenon  or  pin,  forcing  its 
sides  apart.  When  the  bottom  of  the  mortise 
is  wider  than  the  mouth,  a  tenon  so  wedged 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  as  it  then  forma  a  dove- 
tail. 

POX  WEUOE.     Same  as  Foxtail  Wedge. 

FOTER.  In  French,  a  room  for  gatherings 
or  meetings ;  especially,  in  theatrical  language, 
the  room  of  meeting  for  the  actors,  the  dancers, 
or  other  persons  connected  with  the  theatre, 
and  to  which,  under  certain  conditions,  other 
persons,  such  as  patrons  of  the  theatre,  are 
admitted.  In  a  large  French  theatre,  the  foyer 
of  the  actors  is  an  important  and  even  richly 
decorated  hatl.  The  term  in  French  is  also 
exteudol  to  signify  a  place  of  promenade  for 
the  audience,  as  between  acts,  or  during  the 
long  recess  between  two  pieces.  At  a  French 
opera  bouse  there  will  generally  be  three  foyers, 
that  of  the  singers,  that  of  the  ballet,  and  that 
of  the  public. 

The  term  is  used  in  English  in  any  or  all 
of  the  above  significations,  and  without  much 
accuracy.  —  R.  S. 

FRACTABLB;  FR&.CT  TABIA  A  coping 
upon  the  gable  wall  of  a  building  when  carried 
above  the  roof  to  form  a  parapet ;  especially, 
when  broken  into  curves,  steps,  or  the  like. 
Special  names  have  been  given  to  different  por- 
tions of  the  fractable,  according  to  the  various 
outlines  of  the  gable;  a  fiat  portion  at  the 
bottom  being  coped  with  a  Foot  Table ;  curved 
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portions  with  Boltels  or  Bottles ;  a  rectangular 
step  with  its  oopings  ia  a  Square. 


A  structure  of  smaller  parts 

:  to  form  a  whole ;  especially, 

mblage  of  slender  and  rela- 


FRAMB 

tively  long  pieces  (see  Framing).  The  carcaM 
of  a  house,  when  of  masoniy,  ia  not  called  the 
frame,  but  the  skeleton  of  wood  or  ironwork 
put  up  for  a  building  or  part  of  a  building  is 
BO  designated.  Framee  ma;  be  composed  of 
hollow  parts,  as  tubes  or  boxee  :  thus,  the  com- 
mon window  frame  of  sliding  sash  windows 
is  made  of  two  upright  boxes  to  contain  the 
weights  and  cords,  a  sill  below,  and  a  head  or 
yoke  above. 

Box  FranM.     Same  as  Cased  Frame. 

Coaed  Frame.  A  window  irame  for  sliding 
aash  having  hollow  uprights  to  contain  the  sash 
weights,  called  pulley  boxes  or  pulley  cases. 
These  are  composed  of  the  pulley  style,  form- 
ing the  jamb  next  the  sash, 
and  having  at  the  top  a  pulley 
for  each  sash  (usually  two) ;  the 
inside  casing  j  the  outside  cas- 
ing ;  and  (except  in  cheap  work) 
the  back  lining.  These  boxes 
fonn  the  two  upright  sides ;  the 
head  or  yoke  and  the  sill  are 
secured  to  them. 

FRAME  (II.).  A  border  pre- 
pared to  enclose  and  isolate  a 
picture,  bas-relief,  or  the  like. 
The  use  of  the  irame  in  strictly 
architectural  practice  is  not  veiy 
common,  because  the  wainscot- 
ing, marble  lining,  stucco  decora- 
tion, or  the  like,  usually  provides 
for  the  setting  of  whabever  deco- 
rative panels  may  be  inserted ; 
but  in  some  stylra  of  decoration 
the  frame  is  deaigned  especially 
for  the  work  of  art,  and  in  this 
case  it  may  frequently  be  more 
or  less  movable.  In  Italy,  iu 
the  seventeenth  century,  paint- 
ings were  often  enclosed  by  ex- 
tremely massive,  carved,  and 
coloured  wooden  frames,  having 
8  to  12  inches  on  the  flat  and  Tb«  wiui*  ud  putitioT 
4  or  5  inches  prqjection,  and  Th"  iiToemum  oil 
these  often  took  varied  forms, 
as  oblong  octagons,  ovals,  and  the  like.  The 
picture,  or  other  work  of  art,  with  its  frame, 
would  then  be  prepared  for  a  definite  place ; 
but  was  capable  of  being  used  elsewhere.  Iu 
like  manner,  the  paintings  of  the  Venetian 
school,  applie<l  to  walls,  and  especially  to  the 
large  flat  ceilings  of  palaces  and  neoclassic 
churches,  were  framed  with  wood,  carved  and 
gilded,  and  the  whole  composition  of  many 
pictures  and  their  frames  haa  remained  in  place 
permanently  for  three  centuries.  Something 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  movable  frames  which 
are  still  retained  as  mounts  for  portraits  and 
other  paintings  of  the  same  period,  (For  the 
Frame  as  iined  in  Mural  Paintings,  see  Border.) 


FBAMING 

FRAHB  BOASZ>.     Same  us  Panel  Board. 
FRAACB    HOUSE;     FRABIED    HOnSE. 

A  house  built  by  means  of  a  framework,  usu- 
ally of  timber  and  scantling.  This,  iu  modeni 
times,  is  covered  outside  by  boarding,  shingling, 
sheet  metal,  and  the  like,  and  withhi  by  wood 
sheathing  or  by  plaster.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  the  fifteenth  and  following  centuries 
timber  houses  throughout  Europe  were  elabo- 
rately framed,  but  were  not  sheathed  as  above 
described.  (See  Black  and  White  Work; 
Ch&let;  Half  Tunber;  Wood  Construction, 
Parti.) 

FRAMXNO.      Originally  and  properiy,  the 
putting  together  of  parts  to  produce  a  whole ; 


Framb  HonsB. 

of  atmll,  irlth  InterUea  lo  arrj  flgar-bsHna 
■sttBrt,  bat  irtth  B  curb  eneloBlng  Hi*  opening 


the  making  of  a  structure  of  definite  form  and 
purpose  out  of  parts  especially  prepared  for  it. 
In  modem  building,  especially  the  putting  to- 
gether of  slender  and  comparatively  long  pieces, 
such  as  beams,  joists,  girders,  posts,  and  the 
like,  of  timber ;  or  similar  or  corresponding 
parts  of  iron ;  or  both  in  a  skeleton ;  which 
skeleton  is  the  essential  structure  of  the  build- 
ing or  part  of  the  building.  By  a  peculiar  forc- 
ing of  this  signification,  the  term  was  formerly 
used  by  carpentere  exclusively  for  the  putting 
together  of  wood  by  means  of  mortises  and 
tenons.  Tliis  distinction  disappears,  of  course, 
in  ironwork  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  modem  times, 
rarely  obtains  in  any  class  of  work.  — B.  S. 
Balloon  framing.     (See  under  B.) 


FRANCE 

Braced  lYaming;  Fall  lYaming.  In  the 
United  States,  the  method  of  constructing 
wooden  buildings  in  which  the  principal  timbers, 
as  posts  and  girts,  are  secured  by  mortise  and 
tenon  joints,  pinned  together  and  stiffened  by 
many  diagonal  braces  secured  in  like  manner. 
Thus  distinguished  from  Balloon  Framing. 

FRANCE,  ARCHITUCTUKE  OF.  That 
of  the  modem  state  of  France,  as  it  has  been 
since  1871.  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry, 
it  may  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  namely :  — 

Part 

I.  Parisian  France 
II.  Flemish  France 

III.  Normandy 

IV.  Lorraine 
V.  Brittany 

VI.  Angevin  France 
VII.  Aquitanian  France 
VIII.  Auveigne 
IX.  Burgundian  France 
X.  Languedoc  and  Proyence . 

This  region  was  all  included  in 
the  Roman  Gallia.  The  Roman  re- 
mams  found  in  all  parts  of  it  may 
be  treated  together,  and  yery  briefly, 
as  the  study  giyen  to  them  has  been 
but  superficial. 

For  the  epoch  of  the  earlier  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  we  have  to 
consider  the  immediate  territory  of 
the  kings  of  France  (that  is,  of  Laon 
first  and  later  Paris)  separately  from 
such  great  outlying  states  as  Nor- 
mandy, annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  the  twelfth  century ;  Brit- 
tany, hardly  one  socially  with  the 
French  monarchy  during  this  period ; 
the  dukedom  and  the  county  of  Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine,  Poitou,  Auyergne, 
and  all  the  south  and  southwest. 
Gothic  epoch,  we  have  still  to  consider  a  num- 
ber of  states  as  independent  or  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  and  others  whose  relation 
to  the  crown  was  constantly  varying,  with  the 
result  that  their  social  condition  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  that  of  the  undisputed  and 
continuous  royal  dominion,  and  their  building 
and  decoration  very  different.  It  is  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  that 
the  country  is  one  in  the  modem  sense;  and 
even  then  the  religious  wars  put  off  for  a  cen- 
tury the  perfect  unification  of  the  kingdom, 
while  also  the  boundaries  were  more  limited 
than  they  were  at  a  later  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  remarks  is  to  point 
out  that  the  term  "French  Architecture,"  or 
French  influence  in  architecture,  must  be  used 
with  different  meanings  when  it  is  applied  to 
different  epochs  of  time;  and,  moreover,  that 
French  architecture  is  not  altogether  the  same 
thing  as  the  architecture  of  France.  The  build- 
ings contained  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
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France  of  to-day  are  those  with  which  we  have 
to  do.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
interest  is  very  great.  Even  a  list  of  the  im- 
portant buildings  and  those  representative  of 
the  different  styles  in  each  district  would  occupy 
a  volume.    A  day's  walk  from  one  small  town 
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to  another  may  be  through  a  country  whose 
architectural  remains  deserve  a  month's  study. 
In  fact,  France  is  the  richest  country  in  Europe 
in  buildings  of  value  to  the  Western  student, 
and  later  than  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  dominion.      It  is  tme  that  the  Latin 
and  semi-Byzantine  churches  of  Italy  are  not 
equalled  by  the  few  remains  of  the  earliest 
mediaeval  work  in  France ;  but  what  there  is  of 
these  earlier  days  and  the  somewhat  later  domed 
churches  of  the  centre  and  southwest  is  as  imique 
in  every  way  as  the  Latin  architecture  of  Italy, 
and  is  at  least  as  important  in  the  development 
of  more  recent  architecture.     In  the  eleventh 
century  France  takes  the  lead  in  Europe,  with 
the  noblest  and  richest  as  well  as  most  varied 
Romanesque.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  lead 
is  still  more  decided,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
German  round-arched  cathedrals ;  for  the  Gothic 
art  beginning  about  1150  is  entirely  French  in 
the  strictest  sense,  all  the  other  European  lands 
having  taken  their  primary  and  most  of  their 
subsequent    impulses   from  the   French  royal 
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domain.  The  later  and  the  latest  Gothic,  that 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  the  French 
writers  treat  as  the  earliest  work  of  the  Renais- 
sance, is  still  the  first  of  its  time  in  Europe  in 
interest  and  value ;  and  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  classical  feeling 
coming  from  Italy  had  really  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  North,  the  resulting  styles  (those  of 
Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  II.)  are  the 
most  beautiful  result  of  the  new  movement^  and 
are  beautiful  and  suggestive  in  a  peculiar  way. 
In  like  manner  the  later  styles,  those  which 
followed  the  pacification  of  France  under 
Henry  IV.,  long  remained  the  models  for  Europe 
in  a  special  sense ;  for,  in  France,  this  style  of 
the  Decadence  is  preserved  from  lifelessness  and 
hopeless  chill,  and  the  attempts  at  revival  under 
Louis  XV.  and  under  Louis  XVI.  are  each  in 
its  own  way  full  of  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  bold  experiments  guided  by  good  taste. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  architecture  of 
France  since  the  beginning  of  the  Romanesque 
period  is  the  most  important  for  the  modem 
student. 

There  remain  prehistoric  structures  of  rude 
stones  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  northwest,  as  in  Brittany.  At 
Quiberon  and  at  Camac  (Morbihan)  are  re- 
markable and  famous  groups  of  rough  stones ; 
dolmens  and  cromlechs  are  numerous  in  the 
same  r^on,  and  there  are  remarkable  tomb 
entrances  at  Ess^  (lUe-et-Vilaine)  and  at  Ba- 
gneux.  Pre-Roman  fortifications  of  the  Gallic 
tribes  remain  at  several  points,  as  at  Roc-de- 
Vic  (Corr^ze)  and  at  the  great  hill  near  Autun, 
where  undoubtedly  stood  the  fortified  town  of 
Bibracte,  and  these  fortifications  are  often  sin- 
gularly interesting  as  confirming  and  illustrat- 
ing the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  on  the  Gallic 
War.  No  remains  of  architectural  monuments, 
in  the  proper  sense,  exist  of  any  time  previous 
to  the  Roman  dominion.  There  is  in  the  far 
south  a  Greek  influence,  of  which  there  will  be 
mention  in  Part  X.  (Provence  and  Languedoc) ; 
but  throughout  the  north  the  remains  of  build- 
ings of  the  first  four  centuries  of  our  era  are 
wholly  Imperial  Roman  in  character,  showing 
less  deviation  from  the  accepted  administrative 
type  furnished  by  the  buUdings  of  the  Imperial 
city  than  do  the  remains  of  the  same  epoch  in 
North  Africa  or  Syria  (see  those  terms).  Be- 
sides the  buildings  of  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
there  is  a  curious  temple  at  Vienne  (Is^re); 
at  Nantua  (Ain)  are  the  remains  of  a  temple ; 
and  two  ruins  of  the  same  kind  are  at  Autun. 
Temples,  like  theatres,  being  generally  built 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  are  apt  to 
be  so  covered  by  buildings  of  the  modem  town 
that  exploration  of  them  is  extremely  difficult. 
City  gates,  however,  and  memorial  archways 
are  often  left  in  good  condition.  There  are 
many  in  the  south,  but  in  the  north  the  two 
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Roman  gates  of  Autun,  the  Porte  Noire  at  Be- 
Sanson,  the  double  gateway  at  Saintes  (Cha- 
rente-Inf(^rieure),  now  rebuilt  on  another  site, 
but  with  accuracy,  and  the  splendid  triple  arch 
of  Reims,  are  of  peculiar  importance.  Roman 
aqueducts  remain  in  part  in  many  r^ons  of 
the  country,  and  those  near  Paris,  especially  at 
Arcueil,  are  identified  with  the  aqueducts  built 
or  enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Julian  to  supply 
the  baths  of  his  favourite  city,  Lutetia,  which 
baths  are  now  recognized  as  part  of  the  Roman 
constmction  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where  the  H6tel  de  Cluny  now  stands.  There 
are  remains  of  Roman  theatres  at  many  points, 
and  the  theatre  of  Besan^on  has  left  fine  archi- 
tectural fragments;  but  the  only  stmcture  of 
this  kind  which  has  been  found  at  all  complete, 
in  the  north,  is  that  at  Lillebonne  (Seine-Inf(^ 
rieure).  This  has  been  uncovered,  and  partly 
studied  and  analyzed  since  1840;  and  in  the 
same  town  are  remains  of  Roman  bathing  es- 
tablishments and  some  splendid  mosaics.  A 
magnificent  amphitheatre  existed  at  Bordeaux, 
of  which  a  fragment  remains,  and  is  called 
popularly  the  palace  of  Gallienus.  At  Cahors 
(Lot)  a  similar  fragment  is  called  Porte  de 
Diane.  The  monument  at  Cussy  and  that  at 
Vienne  are  of  great  interest ;  and  hardly  less 
important  is  one  at  Estelle  (Haute-Garonne), 
and  one  near  Tours.  The  study  of  Roman  re- 
mains in  the  north  of  France  has  not,  however, 
been  carried  very  far.  Thus,  great  numbers  of 
villas  have  been  discovered,  but  in  hardly  any 
instance  have  the  plans  been  studied  exhaust- 
ively. When  such  investigation  has  been  car- 
ried on,  the  record  of  it  is  generally  confined  to 
some  local  archaeological  joumal  whose  circula- 
tion is  not  great.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  many  of  the  large  villas  seem  to  have  been 
fortified  at  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
and  that  in  this  way  they  passed  gradually  into 
the  condition  of  mediaeval  strong  castles,  in 
which  case  the  Roman  remains  have  either  dis- 
appeared altogether,  or  are  deeply  buried  under 
the  more  modem  stmcture.  —  R.  S. 

FRAirCB,  ARCHirZXn^URE  OF ;  Part  I.  ; 
PailBian  France;  that  controlled  from  an  early 
period  by  the  French  monarchy,  but  excepting 
Normandy,  which  has  peculiar  characteristics. 
No  part  of  this  region  was  dependent  upon  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  after  the  time  of  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun  (843).  It  included  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Isle-de-France,  Picardy,  Chartres, 
Venddme,  Touraine,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  the  great 
countship  of  Champagne,  and  the  dukedom  of 
Berri,  to  which  may  be  added  the  countship  of 
Nevers  as  being  more  nearly  akin  to  the  royal 
country  than  to  its  southern  neighbours,  politi- 
cally and  socially.  This  great  tract  of  country, 
embracing  the  modem  departments  of  Aisne,  ^- 
dennes,  Aube,  Cher,  Eure-et-Loir,  Haute-Mame, 
Indre,     Indre-et-Loire,     Loiret,     Loir-et-Cher^ 
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Marne,  Niferre,  Oiae,  Seine-et-Marna,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  Somme,  and  Yonne,  has  for  ite  moat 
northern  towns  of  importance  Abbeville  and  St. 
Quentiu ;  for  it«  Testernmoet  bndmark,  Toure 
or  Chinon ;  for  its  eaaternmoet,  Chaumont  i 
Langree ;  and  as  marking  tbe  BouthernmoBt 
boundary,  Nevent,  or  Chateauroiut,  It  is 
within  this  region  that  the  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture took  that  constructional  form  which 
made  tbe  growth  from  it  of  the  Gothic  ajst«m 
possible;  it  is  here  that  the  Gothic  construc- 
tion and  Gothic  art  grew  up  and  had  its  most 
perfect  development ;  it  is  within  this  district 
that  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  moat  important 
Qotbtc  cathedrals  were  built  and  still  stand ; 
and  here  the  greater  part  of  the  late  Gothic  or 
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ture  is  in  a  waj  discoverable,  if  we  pass  in 
review  the  architectural  growth  of  this  region. 
There  will  be  exceptional  chapters  in  that  his- 
tory which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Parisian 
France,  but  thoee  chapteia  do  not  lead  on  to  the 
history  of  the  times  following. 

The  Romanesque  architecture,  as  we  find  it 
within  this  region,  ignores  the  cupola  on  pemlen- 
tives  and  all  attempt  at  vaulting  a  square  by 
means  of  such  a  cupola  (for  which  see  Part  VII.) ; 
it  ignores  almost  wholly  the  pointed  arch  which 
was  rather  common  iu  Aquitanian  France  and  in 
Auvergne  (see  Parts  VII.,  VIII.).  Every  effort 
was  made  to  vault  the  churches  in  a  way  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  to  those  chambers  of 
ancient  Boman  baths  and  other  buildings, 
which,     in     the 
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Flamboyant  structuies  were  erected.  It  is  at 
least  equal  to  any  part  of  France  in  the  value 
and  beauty  of  its  Kenaisaance  chSteaux,  and  in 
tbe  importance  of  those  few  churches  which  we 
have  from  the  Renaissance  epoch.  It  is  in 
Paris  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  that 
by  far  the  most  important  late  neoclassic  build- 
ings were  built,  tboae  which  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  set  the  pace  for  the 
development  of  the  Post-Benaissauce  styles 
throughout  Europe.  The  architectural  monu- 
ments of  this  region  are  so  very  numerous  and 
of  such  peculiar  importance  that  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  give  even  such  a  brief  and  merely 
suggestive  list  of  buildings  as  can  be  fumiahetl 
for  other  districts  (see  Parts  II.  to  X.).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  history  of  French  architec- 


century,  were 
somewhat  famil- 
iar to  the  inhab- 
itants. As,  how- 
ever, the  Roman 
system  of  build- 
ing with  tbe  solid 
block  of  mortar 
.  masonry  could 
li^rdlybeachieved 
by  these  poor  and 
half-organized 
communities,they 
undertook  the 
bold  task  of  doing 
what  the  Romans 
had  never  done, 
and  building 
groined  vaults 
with  separate  vis- 
ible stones.  These 
were  not,  indeed, 
what  we  now  call 
cut  stone ;  they 
were  rather  what 
we  should  call 
squared  rubble  or  dressed  rubble,  no  piece  being 
larger  than  a  man  could  carry  on  his  shoulder 
OF  otherwise  up  a  ladder,  and  then  put  into 
place  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The 
vaults  thus  constructed  were  sprung  from  wallh 
which  were  of  necessity  very  thick  and  heavy, 
much  heavier  than  strength  alone  required. 
The  idea  of  a  solid  buttress  projecting  several 
feet  beyond  the  wall  was  too  bold  for  the  timid 
workmen  of  that  time;  they  used,  indeed,  a 
separately  combined  piece  of  masonry  at  the 
point  where  the  vaults  pushed  borizontaUy  in 
the  most  formidable  way,  and  this  piece  of 
more  carefixlly  laid  masonry  they  allowed  to  pro- 
ject very  shghtly  beyond  the  exterior  face  of  the 
wall ;  but  this  was  all  they  tried.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  aisles,  being  narrow  and  also 
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low,  could  be  vaulted  without  much  risk,  and  uchee  along  the  linee  of  the  wall,  whether  the 
that  with  square  groiaed  vaults  very  similar  to  wall  in  queation  was  built  altogether  beneath 
Roman  work  in  all  except  the  details  of  con-  or  beside  his  new  arch,  or  was  yet  to  be  carried 
struction  ;  but  the  nave  could  hardly  be  vaulted  up,  —  he  must  have  felt  that  if  only  he  could 
successfully  iu  any  such  way,  and  the  history  of  spring  a  similar  arch  di^onally  across  his 
those  centuries  is  in  great  measure  a  record 
of  how  one  high  vaul 
ruin,  and  took  the  wall 

It  is  not  asserted  her 
this  part  of  France  th 
periments  were  being 
along  the  Rhine,  am 
Cluuy  in  Bui^^undy  ( 
IX.),  and  in  the  south 
P^rigord,  in  the  south- 
west, and  in  Prov- 
ence in  the  southeast, 
the  same  experiment 
was  being  tried.  Even 
in  Palestine  the  cru- 
sading Franks  devel- 
oped a  system  of 
groined  vaulting  with 
cut  Btone  ;  and  this, 
carried  out  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the 
splendid  stone  con- 
structions of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  aijtth 
centuries,  then  in  per- 
fect condition  in  many 
parts  of  Syria,  led  to 
a  neater,  fairer,  and 
more  elegant  system 
of  twelfth  centut; 
building  than  any 
used  in  Weatem  Eu- 
rope. The  roAson 
why  the  Romanesque 
vaulting  of  this  part 
of  France  is  of  such 
peculiar  importance 
to  us  is  because  it 
led  directly  to  the 
ribbed  vault  of  the 
Gothic  period. 

This  ribbed  vault 
grows  directly  out  of 
the  use  of  the  trans- 
verse arch  (arc 
doiMeau)  and  the 
corresponding  wall 
arch    (formeret). 

Two  traosveree  arches  _ 
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form  the  outline  and 


the  frame  of  each  Romanesque  groined  vault ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  each  "square"  of  vaulting, 
which  vaulting  square  may  be  a  parallelogram 
of  any  proportion.  The  builder  of  each  vault- 
ing square  must  have  felt,  as  he  sprung  the 
tnuuTOTse  arches  across  the  nave  and  similar 


vaulting  square  his  work  would  be  half  done. 
Without  such  diagonal  arch  he  had  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  Roman  groined  vault  to  be 
imitated  in  inferior  materials  and  by  means 
of  a  costly  and  troublesome  centring  of  wood. 
With  the  poasiUe  diagonal  arch,  be  must  have 
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felt  that  the  problem  would  disappear,  and  that 
he  would  have  nothing  but  triangles  to  vault : 
one  triangle  at  a  time,  one  piece  less  than  one 
quarter  the  size  of  the  vaulting  square,  and 
stayed  on  each  of  its  three  sides  by  a  solid 
arch  which  he  could  trust.  The  marvel  is  that 
this,  like  all  other  bold  innovations  in  building, 
should  have  been  so  slow  in  coming. 

As  to  the  irregularly  shaped  intervals  left 
above  the  ring-shaped  aisle  which  runs  around 
the  apse  —  the  deambulatory  —  the  difficulty 
of  vaulting  this  was  very  great  indeed ;  and  this 
difficulty  also  disappeared  at  once  and  altogether 
the  moment  the  idea  of  a  diagonal  arch  took 
shape.  For  here  another  improvement  sug- 
gested itself,  one  destined  to  have  the  greatest 
efifect  upon  the  future  history  of  architecture. 
The  continuous  diagonal  arch  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  two  half  arches,  each  springing  from 
an  abutment  below  to  a  keystone  or  boss  (def) 
at  the  crown  of  the  vault.  This  idea  once 
seized,  and  the  clef  made  an  abutment  in  its 
turn,  so  that  each  half  arch  became  in  itself 
an  independent  arch  depending  upon  two  sepa- 
rate points  of  support,  one  at  its  foot  and  the 
other  at  its  top,  anything  could  be  done.  An 
irregularly  shaped  vaulting  square  might  have 
five  of  these  half  arches,  or  seven,  or  four  so 
arranged  that  no  two  of  them  would  form  a 
continuous  arch.  The  clef  would  be  kept  in 
place  by  their  mutual  pressure,  and  each  half 
arch  would  stand  for  itself,  an  almost  indepen- 
dent member. 

The  high  vaults  of  the  nave,  of  the  choir,  or 
of  the  transept  were  at  once  seen  to  be  as  easy 
as  the  low  vaults  over  aisle  or  chapel ;  but  also 
at  once  it  was  evident  to  the  alert  and  now 
thoroughly  awakened  minds  of  the  builders  of 
1160  what  the  difficulty  would  be  of  resisting 
the  thrust  of  these  high  vaults,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  way  to  overcome  that  difficulty.  It 
would  not  do  to  build  a  huge  buttress  wall 
upon  the  transverse  arches  of  the  aisle,  nor  yet 
to  start  such  a  buttress  wall  from  the  founda- 
tion beyond  the  floor  of  the  aisle,  and  thus  cut 
the  aisle  into  short  pieces.  It  became  evident 
that  one  more  arch  or  half  arch  could  be  used, 
namely,  one  which  would  leap  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  aisle,  and  transport  the  thrust  of 
one  comer  of  each  vaulting-square  to  a  buttress 
pier  built  outside  of  the  aisle,  and  engaged  per- 
haps with  its  outer  wall.  This  was  the  flying 
buttress,  and  these  two  great  elements  in  build- 
ing, the  ribbed  vault  and  the  flying  buttress, 
were  inseparable,  and  together  made  up  Grothic 
building.  The  vault  dependent  upon  separate 
arches  strong  enough  to  carry  its  weight,  which 
arches  we  call  ribs,  and  the  flying  buttress  car- 
rying the  thrust  of  one  group  of  ribs  from  the 
abutment  to  any  place  where  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  take  it  up  finally  by  the  dead  weight 
and  resistance  of  the  great  mass  of  masonry,  — 
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out  of  this  combination  all  Gothic  architecture 
grew. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  Isle-de-France. 
Within  a  small  district  of  which  the  city  of 
Paris  forms  the  centre  are  to  be  found  all  the 
very  early  churches  in  which  Grothic  building 
as  above  described  was  used  frankly  and  with- 
out restraint.  The  little  church  of  Tracy-le- 
Val,  and  that  at  Saint-L^ger  in  the  forest  of 
Laigue,  together  with  the  abbey  church  of 
Morienval  (all  in  Oise),  are  for  us  modems  the 
earliest  monuments  of  the  nascent  Gothic  art ; 
and  in  the  great  abbey  of  Saint-Denis  (Seine), 
especially  in  its  porch  and  choir,  is  found  the  first 
large  monument  in  which  the  Gothic  builders 
can  be  seen  working  at  their  ease.  This  abbey 
of  Saint-Denis  has  been  called  the  latest  work  of 
the  Transition,  and  as  its  date  is  known  (1140) 
it  fixes  the  development  of  Gothic  building  at 
least  twenty-five  years  earlier  than  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  date  this  step  in  building.  Louis 
Gronse  (op.  cit.),  writing  shortly  before  1890, 
says  without  hesitation  that  the  practice  of 
building  the  vault  "  sur  crois^e  d'ogives  "  (that 
is  to  say,  on  diagonal  ribs)  was  practised  in  the 
Isle-de-France  as  early  as  1125.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  not  exactly  complete  if  a  series  of 
monuments  of  certain  date  is  required.  It  is 
rather  a  safe  conclusion  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison of  a  large  amount  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Neither  the  dates  of  the  churches 
nor  the  exact  time  in  the  constmction  of  each 
church  when  a  given  vaulting  square  was  com- 
pleted are  ascertainable  with  perfect  accuracy. 
Churches  as  early  as  the  date  given  above  and 
with  a  certain  part  of  their  vaulting  dependent 
upon  constructional  ribs  exist  at  Berri  (Oise) 
and  at  La  Noel-Saint-Martin  (Oise),  and  indeed 
a  near  approach  to  rib  vaulting  is  to  be  found 
in  La  Basse  CEuvre,  the  ancient  church  of  S. 
£tienne  at  Beauvais  (Oise).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Soissons  several  small  churches  have 
been  examined,  none  of  which  can  be  later  than 
1140,  and  each  of  which  shows  successful  at- 
tempts at  vaulting  with  ribs.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Laon  there  are  similar  examples.  At 
Saint-Leu  d^Esserent  (Oise)  is  a  further  advance 
in  the  vaulting  of  the  most  interesting  Norman 
church.  Finally  in  Paris  itself  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  known  date  with  Gothic  vaulting  com- 
pletely established  in  all  the  choir  and  the 
deambulatory.  This  is  the  former  church  of  S. 
Martin  des  Champs,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
Coiiservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers;  there  is 
general  agreement  as  to  the  date  of  the  choir, 
namely,  about  1140. 

Before  the  twelfth  century  was  out  there  were 
begun  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Amiens, 
Chartres,  Laon,  Noyon,  Soissons,  Reims,  and 
Meaux,  all  within  the  district  we  are  now  con- 
sidering (see  Cathedral),  and  immediately 
afterward  were  begun  those  of  Bourges,  Troyes, 
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T0UT8,  Sens,  and  Senlis,  also  belonging  to 
Parisian  France.  Contemporaneously  with  these 
great  buildings  were  begun  a  number  of  churches, 
now  impossible  to  trace,  besides  a  great 
number  which  still  exist,  and  carried  on 
with  Yaiying  degrees  of  speed  in  all  parts  of 
this  favoured  region.  No  one  cathedral  and 
scarcely  a  church  has  come  down  to  us  com- 
pleted in  the  style  of  the  early  Gt)thic  art,  and 
this  because  the  changes  in  style  adopted  by 
the  builders  followed  one  another  more  rapidly 
than  the  walls  could  rise  and  the  vaults  be 
turned.  Everywhere  there  are  later  vaults  upon 
earlier  substructures,  later  naves  added  to  earlier 
choirs,  chapels  of  a  still  later  date  built  around 
these  earlier  choirs,  towers  begun  at  the  time  of 
the  Transition,  finished  in  the  fifteenth  oentuiy, 
and  windows  of  early  form  filled  with  tracery 
of  the  latest  Flamboyant  taste.  Fortunately 
the  determination  of  dates  is  not  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  student  of  architectural  art; 
and  a  design  like  the  west  front  of  Chartres 
with  Romanesque  porches  covered  with  sculp- 
ture, one  tower  complete  to  its  cross  of  the 
earliest  Gothic  taste  and  constituting  the  most 
beautiful  mediseval  tower  in  Europe,  and  one 
tower  begun  at  the  same  time  but  finished  in 
the  florid  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  such 
a  composition,  as  it  exists,  is  capable  of  giving 
every  whit  as  much  pleasure  historically  and 
artistically  as  if  we  had  the  west  front  as  its 
master  of  the  works  conceived  it  about  1160. 

The  changing  Gothic  styles  have  never  been 
treated  chronologically.  No  one  seems  to  have 
followed  closely  the  growth  of  that  singular 
spirit  which  refuses  to  accept  permanently  that 
which  has  formed  it,  which  reaches  out  after 
new  and  perhaps  less  desirable  things,  and 
which  wrecks  in  a  few  years  every  splendid  con- 
ception of  man  —  the  spirit  of  continuity  being 
so  much  less  powerful  than  the  search  for 
novelty  in  all  artistic  tendencies.  There  is  no 
opportunity  here  even  to  describe  the  different 
Gothic  styles  which  succeeded  one  another  in 
this  Parisian  region;  it  is  only  to  be  stated 
here  that  the  most  important  monuments  of  the 
later  €k)thic  style  are  the  choir  of  Beauvais 
cathedral  (Oise),  completed  about  1270,  and 
repaired  with  slight  alterations  after  the  vault 
had  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  bold- 
ness of  the  structure ;  the  famous  and  splendid 
Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris;  the  church  of  S. 
Urbain  at  Troyes,  begun  about  1270 ;  and  con- 
temporaneous with  this  several  civic  buildings 
such  as  the  Synodal  Hall  of  Sens.  All  the  ca- 
thedrals have  much  work  of  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  this  in  the 
form  of  porches,  chapels,  and  the  like,  if  not  in 
the  main  members  of  the  structure.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  however,  there  are  no  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  buildings.  Nothing  that 
can  be  compared  with  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen  is  to 
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be  found  in  this  whole  Parisian  r^on.  It  is 
not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Flam- 
boyant style  begins  to  make  its  wonderful  record 
here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  north.  The 
peculiar  leadership  of  the  central  region  has, 
indeed,  passed  away ;  its  work  has  been  done 
both  socially  and  artistically  in  the  creation  of 
the  powerful  French  monarchy  and  a  masterful 
French  leadership  in  architectural  art  The 
florid  architecture  of  Abbeville  (S.  Wulfran),  of 
Saint-Riquier  and  of  Notre  Dame  de  r£pine,  of 
the  north  tower  of  Chartres  cathedral,  the  church 
of  S.  Jacques  at  Paris  (the  tower  only  remain- 
ing), of  the  palace  hall  at  Poitiers,  and  of  the 
house  of  Jacques  Ckeur  at  Bourges,  of  Chateau- 
dun  and  of  the  Hotel  de  Climy  at  Paris,  vies 
with  that  of  the  splendid  monuments  of  Rouen 
in  the  west,  Albi  and  Brou  in  the  south,  and 
Avioth  in  the  far  northeast. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  took  its 
rise  of  necessity  with  the  royal  influence,  be- 
cause they  were  the  nobles  of  the  court  who 
received  the  Italian  influence  and  who  were 
prepared  to  push  the  extremely  unclassical  and 
un-Italian  movement  which  b^n  under  Louis 
XII.     In  this  reign  France  was  prosperous  and 
at  peace,  and  a  nuQibcr  of  most  interesting 
buildings  were  erected  in  that  curious  modified 
style  halfway  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance, 
of  which  one  wing  of  the  chateau  of  Blois  is 
our  best  example.    -  Other  buildings  of  this 
character  are  the   Hotel  de  Ville  at   Douai 
(Nord),  of  Dreux  (Eure-et-Loir)  and  of  Com- 
pi^gne  (Oise),  and  of  Saint-Quentin   (Aisne), 
and  the  bell  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours 
(Indre-et-Loire).     The  chfiteau  of  Gaillon  of  this 
time  has  left  only  a  few  fragments  and  a  splen- 
did memory.      Each  of  these  was  completed 
before  1520,  except  the  Tours  belfries,  which 
lingered  on  for  some  years  longer.      Under 
Francis  I.,  whose  reign  began  in  1515,  a  more 
classical  influence  was  soon  to  prevail,  and  yet 
the  buildings  of  his  reign,  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  residence,  whether  at 
Paris,  at  Blois,  or  at  Fontainebleau,  are  as  far 
as  possible  from  showing  a  purely  classical  or 
even  a  purely   Italian   spirit.     The  northern 
wing  of  the  chfiteau  of  Blois,  and  the  whole  of 
the  great  royal  hunting  seat  at  Chambord,  the 
chateau  of  Chenonceau,  the  chateau  of  Saiut- 
Germain-en-Laye,  and  large  parts  of  the  chateau 
of  Fontainebleau   preserve  this  style  for  us. 
The  chateau  of  Ecouen  (Seine-et-Oise)  is  enough 
in  itself  to  show  the  more  formal  side  of  the 
building  of  this  epoch.     The  admirable  church 
of  S.  Eustache  at  Paris  in  its  first  conception 
belongs  to  this  same  epoch.     This  is  almost  the 
only  building  in  which  a  fair  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  non-Gothic  details  with  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture in  any  ecclesiastical  building;  and  while 
the  opinion  is  frequently  expressed  that  this 
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Altai  (Tarn)  ;  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  C^ile,      tween  chapeli,  and  the  external  walla  are  kept  high 

from  the  norlheaat.     The  root  is  vaulted  with  ribs      and  of  unifomi  surface,  apparently  with  the  idea  of 

in  the  true  Gothic  manner,  but  the  tauttreNses  nhicli      making  the   church  serve  as  a  lortiScation.     The 

Uke  up  the  thrust  of  the  vanlts  are  the  divisions  be-      walls  are  entirely  of  brick. 
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Attempt  was  a  future  in  this  particular  edifice, 
sucb  failure  will  not  appear  so  evident  if  the 
building  is  considered  by  itself  without  reference 
either  to  the  Gothic  buildings  preceding  it  or  the 
graver  claasic  churches  which  were  to  follow  it. 
It  waa  an  experiment  destined  t«  have  no  re- 
BultB,  but  not  the  less  interesting  on  this  account. 
With  the  reign  of  Henri  II,,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ftancis  I.,  the  Renaissance  proper  in 
France  draws  to  an  end.  The  last  Valots, 
Chtu'lea  IX.  and  Henri  III.,  did  little  work,  and 
yet  it  was  in  tlieir  reigns  that  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileriee  was  built  in  its  original  shape  and 
large  parts  of  the  Louvre  as  we  now  have  it 
were  completed,  especially  the  western  side  of 
the  square  court.  The  chateau  of  Ecouen 
ia  also  in  great  part  of  this  epoch.  With  the 
religious  ware  there  was  a  great  pause  in  the 


activity  of  building,  but  with  Henri  TV.  that 
manly  and  simple  style  took  shape  wiiose 
traces  are  to  be  found  especially  in  the  city  of 
Paria,  still  intact  in  the  Place  dee  Vosges,  and 
still  traceable,  though  nearly  ruined,  in  the 
Place  Dauphine.  The  moat  showy  building  of 
this  time  is  the  original  palace  of  the  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  fronting  on  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  now  incorporated  io  the  great  National 
Library, 

Of  the  succeeding  reign  are  the  Hotel  de 
Sully,  Rue  S.  Antoine,  Paris,  so  much  of  the 
Palais  Royal  as  remains  intact,  chiefly  the  front 
toward  the  south  on  the  Com  d'Honneur ;  and 
outside  of  Paris  the  central  part  of  the  great 
chateau  of  Versailles,  namely,  the  brick  and 
stone  edifice  forming  the  three  sides  of  the  Cour 
de  Uarbre  and  distinguished  by  its  facades  in 
red  and  white  from  the  more  severe  fronts  im- 
mediately B(]joining.     The  palace  of  the  Luzem- 
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bourg  is  of  this  time,  and  the  admirable  chui'ch 

of  S.  Oervais  S.  Protais,  both  in  Paris. 

The  reign  of  Luuia  XIV,  was  a  score  of  years 
old  already  before  tlie  freer  design  of  his  prede- 
cessor's time  disappeared.  Then,  as  the  gran- 
diose feeling  of  tlie  great  king  prevailed  with 
all  his  ministera  and  employees,  the  stately  but 
cold  classic  style  superseded  everything  else. 
The  colossal  order  was  not  universal ;  even  in 
his  favourite  chAteau  at  Versailles  it  ia  not  used 
in  the  long  facades,  but,  in  the  chapel,  the  dis- 
position of  a  large  colonnade  within  and  of  pro- 
portions similarly  vast  for  the  exterior,  give 
to  the  building  all  the  dignity  of  which  they 
are  capable.  It  is  curious  that  the  noblest 
buildings  in  this  grand  monarchical  style  came 
into  existence,  not  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  in  the 
reign  of  his  less  high-minded,  less  serious,  less 
dignified  successor.  It  ia  then  that  the  admi- 
rable buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  in  Paris  were  built,  and  the  digni- 
fied £cole  Militaire  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
This  severe  and  admirable  style  was  indeed 
contemporaneous  with  a  very  inferior  develop- 
ment of  the  neoclassic  taste,  namely,  the  rococo 
style,  which,  however,  was  kept  well  away  from 
the  buildings  of  the  favoured  region  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  While  the  buildings  last 
named  above  and  the  two  Trianons  were  rising 
near  Paris,  the  palaces  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine  were  as  extravagant  as 
the  loss  of  all  classical  tradition  could  make 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  reckleas- 
ness  in  the  design  of  the  years  ending  with  1775, 
and  to  correct  this  the  reaction  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  appeared,  whose  best  manifestation 
is  perhaps  in  the  little  facade  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  in  Paris,  once  a  private  palace,  now  the 
home  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  —  R.  S. 

FRANCE,  AHCHTFECTUBB  OF;  Part 
n. ;  Flemlah  Prance  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  small 
region  adjoining  Picanly  on  the  north,  compris- 
ing the  ancient  countship  of  Artois  and  the 
greater  part  of  Hennegau,  both  of  which  formed 
a  part  of  French  Flanders  in  ita  largest  accepta- 
tion. The  whole  country  is  now  contained  in 
the  modem  departments  of  Le  Nord  and  Pas  de 
Calais.  This  very  small  district  must  neces- 
sarily be  separated  from  Parisian  France  {see 
Part  I.),  because  the  architecture  of  the  country 
during  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  epochs,  and 
still  more  during  the  time  succeeding  the  Vicgin- 
ning  of  the  Renaissance,  differs  essentially  from 
any  French  architecture  properly  so  called.  It 
is  far  more  nearly  Flemish  than  French,  and 
far  more  closely  akin  to  the  architecture  of 
modern  Belgium  than  to  that  of  even  the  most 
immediately  adjoining  French  districts. 

The  Roman  remiuns  are  unimportant,  nor 
are  there  representative  buildings  of  the  round- 
arched  twelfth  century  style,  —  a  splendid  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  church  of  Ch^reng  (Nord) 
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being  the  most  important  piece  of  sculpture  of 
the  time  to  which  attention  has  been  called. 

The  attractive  part  of  the  architectural  his- 
tory of  this  district  is  in  the  late  Gothic  buildings 
and  in  those  of  the  established  Renaissance. 
Thus,  at  Arras  (Pas  de  Calais),  a  part  of  the 
old  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  which  there  must  be  further 
mention  below,  and  at  Saint-Omer  (Pas  de  Calais) 
two  fascinating  churches,  are  of  late  Gothic  style. 
At  Lille  (Nord)  the  great  church  of  S.  Maurice, 
a  five-aisled  hall  church,  of  a  type  unknown  in 
central  France,  is  of  florid  Grothic  except  the 
outer  aisles.  The  Hotel  de  ViUe  at  Douai  (Nord) 
and  its  adjoining  beflroi  is  entirely  Flemish,  like 
a  building  of  Ghent  or  Courtrai ;  a  long  building 
with  one  important  story  above  the  basement, 
and  dormer  windows  in  the  roof,  the  one  face 
broken  by  a  very  noble  battlemented  tower  and 
the  other  by  an  apse-like  projection  containing 
the  chapel,  and  which  is  on  the  axis  of  the  tower. 
However  modernized  and  even  enlarged  in  our 
own  time,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Flemish  town  halls. 

Of  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  there  are 
buildings  which  it  is  hard  to  name  apart  from 
their  still  lingering  Gothic  feeling,  or  even  from 
still  existing  Gothic  details.  Thus,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Cassel  (Nord)  has  the  entire  lower 
story  built  with  pointed  arches  except  the 
entrance  doorway,  which,  together  with  the 
important  story  above  and  the  roof  and  its 
gables  and  dormers,  is  in  the  classical  taste. 
The  three-centred  arches  and  the  construction 
in  materials  of  contrasting  colour  show  the 
spirit  of  the  years  shortly  before  and  after  1620, 
and  the  sculpture  of  a  great  frieze  is  apparently 
of  the  same  date,  while  the  doorway  is  somewhat 
later.  The  same  experience  awaits  one  who 
studies  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Arras,  named 
above,  for  the  tower  and  large  parts  of  the  main 
building  are  of  unmistakable  neoclassic  spirit, 
while  the  mass  of  the  structure  is  still  mediseval 
of  the  latest  style ;  in  fact,  this  building  com- 
prises at  once  a  Flemish  town  hall  comparable 
to  that  at  Audenarde,  and  a  building  of  a  similar 
class  in  a  florid  seventeenth  century  style,  very 
curious  and  very  interesting  in  its  masses  and 
their  relation  to  one  another.  Of  confirmed 
Renaissance  style  is  the  beautiful  tower  at 
Bergues,  which,  in  spite  of  the  arched  panels 
with  which  its  sides  are  slightly  variegated,  is 
as  it  was  left  by  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Renais- 
sance tower  of  the  most  interesting  sort.  The 
town  gates  at  Cassel  and  at  Cambrai  (Nord)  are 
fascinating  bits  of  work  of  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  or  Louis  XIII. 

Of  Post-Renaissance  architecture  there  are 
admirable  private  houses  in  several  of  the  cities 
of  this  department,  and  one  or  two  public  build- 
ings of  singular  value.  Such  is  the  military 
hospital  at  Saint-Omer,  at  least  in  its  present 
€onlition,  which  dates  from  1750,  after  a  de- 
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structive  conflagration.  The  cities  were  pros- 
perous in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI., 
and  much  of  interesting  details  of  these  times 
remains.  Thus,  to  name  the  magnificent  wood- 
work in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Pierre  at  Douai  is  to 
name  only  one  of  many  pieces  which  the  traveller 
loves  to  visit.  The  Hotel  Colbert  at  Saint- 
Omer,  and  the  old  Bourse  at  Lille  with  the  coats 
of  arms  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  carved  over  its 
great  doorways,  express  perfectly  the  Flemish 
taste  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  indeed, 
lingered  on  in  this  region  until  almost  our  own 
time.  The  very  noble  cathedral  at  Arras  shows 
no  local  feeling  whatever,  and  is  as  severe  a 
classical  study  as  if  it  had  been  designed  in 
Italy,  but  this  is  of  the  first  years  of  the  present 
century. 

Of  strictly  modem  buildings  is  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Arras,  and  this,  though  Renaissance  in 
design,  as  if  particularly  inspired  by  an  ancient 
building  occupying  the  same  site,  is  to  be 
credited  to  a  still  living  architect  as  completely 
as  is  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris.  —  R.  S. 

FRANCE,  ARCHITECTURE  OF;  Part 
in. ;  Normandy ;  the  ancient  duchy,  a  fief  of 
tlie  French  monarchy,  but  practically  indepen- 
dent untQ  its  conquest  by  Philip  Augustus  at 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
from  that  time  a  part  of  France.  The  control- 
ling population  being  of  foreign  blood,  conquer- 
ing immigrants  from  Scandinavia,  gave  to  the 
social  life  and  the  arts  of  the  country  a  pecul- 
iar character.  The  Romanesque  of  Normandy 
is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  art  of  the 
same  epoch  in  the  provinces  immediately  south 
(see  Parts  VI.  and  VII.,  Angevin  France, 
Aquitanian  France),  and  from  the  royal  domain 
at  the  east  (see  Part  I.,  Parisian  France).  The 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  the  eleventh  century  caused  a  closer  intellec- 
tual alliance  between  his  Continental  and  his  in- 
sular dominions  than  existed  between  Normandy 
and  any  of  the  neighbouring  Continental  states, 
and  the  result  of  this  is  seen  in  the  strongly 
Norman  character,  first  of  English  Romanesque, 
and  then  of  English  Gothic  (see  England,  Ar- 
chitecture of;  Gothic  Architecture  in  England). 

The  single  fact  that  the  people  of  Normandy 
cared  less  for  vaulting  than  their  Continental 
neighbours  is  of  great  importance,  because 
everywhere  else  in  Northwestern  Europe  the 
question,  how  to  vault  —  first,  the  eastern  part 
of  the  choir;  next,  the  aisles;  and  lastly,  the 
high  nave  —  was  the  most  important  architec- 
tural question  of  all.  Throughout  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  effort  of  the  northern  build- 
ers was  to  close  their  churches  with  masonry  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  as  they  could  not  im- 
itate the  vaulting  of  the  Roman  structures, 
which  still  remained  for  their  models,  the  ques- 
tion what  to  substitute  foF  that  system  was 
the  burning  question ;  but  the  Normans  seem 
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to  have  had  no  such  orermasteriag  desire  for 
the  vault,  and  it  remains  a  cbaracteriBtic  of  the 
Nonnan   churches   that   they  were  built  very 
commonly  with  wooden  r(X)&  and  without  even 
the  preparatoiy  atepa  being  taken  for  masonry 
roofs  at  a  later  time.     Even  where  tbe  aisles 
were  vaulted  there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
raise  the  high  vaulta  of  the  nave.     This  ten- 
dency was  carried  arrosa  the  Channel ;  and  at  no 
time  did  the  English  builders  care  for  the  vault 
as  did  those  of  Central,  Eastern,  and 
Southern  France,     In  fact,  it  is  in 
England  that  the  Norman  Boman- 
esque  reached  its  greatest  splendour, 
and  to  study  it  rightly  the  cathe- 
drals of  Peterborough,  Winchester, 
and  Saint  Albans,    with    Waltham 
abbey  and  other  of  the  conventual 
cbujchee,   eepeciaUy   in   the    north, 
are  fiiUy  aa  important  to  the  student 
aa  even  the  great  cburchea  of  Caen. 

Another  marked  difference  in  style 
between  the  Komauesque  of  Nor- 
mandy and  that  of  the  adjoining 
provincea  is  in  the  comparative  pov- 
erty of  the  sculpture  in  the  former. 
The  rich  and  significant  sculpture  of 
Poitou  and  Aiyou  —  still  more  that 
of  the  Limousin  and  P^rigord  —  is 
unknown  in  Normandy,  and  its  place 
is  token  by  zigzags,  billets,  disks,  and 
similar  geometrical  ornament,  while 
the  tendency  toward  replacing  sculp- 
ture by  mouldings  is  evident  from 
an  early  date. 

The  two  great  conventual  churches 
of  Caen  (Calvados),  S.  Etieone  (Ab- 
bat/e  aux  Homnies)  and  La  Trinity 
{Abbaye  aux  Dames),  are  among  the 
best  specimens  of  this  Norman  Ro- 
manesque. The  church  of  S.  Michel 
de  Beaucelles,  also  at  Caen,  should 
also  be  considered.  The  south  tower 
of  Saint-PierrC'Sur-Dives  (Calvados) 
and  the  famous  round-arched  tower 
of  Rouen  cathedral,  called  Tour  Saint 
Remain,  must  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  important  architec- 
tural  monuments  of  this  charact«r  ''  ' 

which  exist  in  France,  although  the 
Rouen  toner  has  lost  its  original  crowning  mem- 
bers. This  loss  is  the  more  regrettable  because 
the  singular  disposition,  with  very  lofly  and 
slender  dormer  windows  relieved  against  the 
sloping  pyramid  of  the  spire,  manifests  itself  at 
an  early  time,  at  least  as  early  as  the  transition 
from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  art,  and  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  he  able  to  see  what 
was  perhaps  ite  finest  manifestation,  and  to 
trace  it  back  nearer  to  its  origin.  The  churches 
of  Serquigny  (Euie),  Montgaroult  and  Domfront 
(Ome),  and  Secqueville  (Calvados),  as  well  as 
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tbe  fortified  cburch  of  Vire  (Calvados),  are  im- 
portant monuments  of  this  style. 

When  the  ribbed  vault  was  established  within 
the  original  royal  domain  of  France,  Normandy, 
still  a  quasi-independent  state  and  of^n  at  war 
with  its  suEcrain,  the  king  at  Paris,  was  not 
very  quick  to  receive  the  impulse  ;  and  Gothic 
art  was  forty  years  old  (a  great  lapse  of  time 
in  tbe  rapid  progress  of  that  reformation)  before 
it,  tbeu  fully  developed,  could  enter  Normandy 


in  the  train  of  the  royal  armies.  It  is  not 
until  the  late  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth,  and  still 
more  of  the  fli^nth,  century  that  Normandy 
becomes  Continental  in  style;  and  at  this  time 
the  English  were  developing  their  own  single 
independent  style,  the  national  "  Perpendicular 
Gothic,"  with  its  formal  tracery  and  florid  roof- 
ing. Thus,  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  the  early  parts 
of  the  cathedral,  although  built  with  pointed 
arches  throughout,  are  hardly  Gothic  in  spirit ; 
they  were  built  by  reluctant  hands  whose  mas- 
ters longed  for  the  simpler  art  of  an  earlier  day ; 
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while  the  high  viiults, 
and  especially  the 
sculpture  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  are  al- 
ready French  Gothic, 
and  in  the  church  of 
S.  Ouen  b  to  be 
found  the  most  impor- 
tant French  Gothic 
building  of  the  entire 
fourteenth  century, 
III  the  same  town  we 
■  Bball  find  late  Gothic 
building  with  all  the 
glory  of  the  Flamboy- 

Soine  of  the  moat 
attractive  churches 
of  Normandy  are 
frankly  transitional, 
the  Gothic  feeling, 
even  that  modified 
Gothic  feeling  of  Nor- 
mandy, contrasting 
with  the  earlier  style. 
Such  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutances 
(Manche),  and  such 
are  parts  of  S.  Jean 
at  Caen  (Calvados), 
and  many  smaller 
buildings,  as  the  part- 
ly ruined  abbey  near 
Granville  (Manche), 
called  commonly  Ab- 
baye  de  la  Lucerne. 
OtherGothiccb  urchea 
of  fijst-rate  impor- 
tance are  the  cathe- 
dral of  S^  (Ome),  the  cathedral  of  Lisieux, 
and  the  churches  of  Norrey  and  Douvres  (Cal- 
vados), the  church  of  Pont  Audemer  (Eure), 
and  the  ruined  abbey  of  Jumifages  (Seine-Inf^ 
rieure).  One  Rionument.orgroup  of  monuments, 
is,  however,  so  unique  in  charact«r  that  it  de- 
serves to  take  rank  even  l>efore  the  great  cathe- 
drals of  the  district.  The  abbey  and  town  of 
Mont-Saint-Michel  possess  an  admirable  Ro- 
manesque church,  which  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  had  vaulted  aisles  and  a  wooden  central 
roof,  but  a  choir  of  perfected  Norman  Gothic 
with  vaults  ;  and  this  building,  of  high  interest 
in  itself,  is  eurroitnded  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary group  of  cloisters,  vaulted  halls  and  cham- 
bers, staircases,  gateways,  and  fortifications, 
which  can  be  found  anywhere,  piled  up  in  one 
small  site.  The  disentanglement  of  the  styles 
represented  in  this  crowd  of  curious  buildings 
requires  the  study  of  months,  and  can  only  be 
set  forth,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  boolu  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  subject.  (See  Corroyer, 
op.  cit.) 
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The  florid  Gothic 
of  Normandy  is  at 
one  with  that  of 
France.  At  the  close 
of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  about  1450, 
France  was  united  as 
one  people,  and  the 
architecture  of  the 
next  half  century  is 
among  the  most 
8]jlendid  of  her  tri- 
umphs. At  Rouen, 
always  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  and  the 
province,  the  lantern 
of  S.  Ouen,  the  tower 
of  S.  Laurent,  the  very 
interesting,  though 
at  the  time  unfin- 
ished, Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, the  north  tower 
of  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral,  and  espe- 
cially the  uiunatched 
church  of  S.  Maclou, 
are  all  of  this  splendid 
epoch.  Large  parts 
of  the  cathetlral  of 
Evreux  (Eure),  the 
bishop's  palace,  the 
clock  tower,  or  bef- 
fi-oi,  and  the  church  of 
S.  Taurin,inthcsame 
town  ;  the  church  of 
Pont-i'^vSque ;  that 
of  Divis  ■  sur  -  Mer ; 
that  of  La  Trinity,  at 
Falaise  (Calvados); 
the  churches  of  S.  Germain  and  S.  Martin,  at 
Argentan  (Ome) ;  the  cathedral  of  Saint-L6 
(Manche)  ;  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  build- 
ings of  this  time  — buildings  which  vie  with 
any  of  the  florid  Gothic  architecture  of  central 
and  eastern  France  in  beauty,  variety,  and  a 
true  architectural  sense  of  hmitation  and  of  re- 
straint in  the  midst  of  the  search  for  splendour. 
They  are  surpassed  in  no  respect,  except  by  two 
or  three  of  the  greatest  churches  of  the  royal 
domain,  as  at  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  and  Saint- 
Rlquier  (for  which  see  Part  I.  of  this  inquiry). 
The  works  of  the  classical  Renaissance  are 
very  abundant  in  Normandy,  and  are  of  sin- 
gular attractiveness  ;  but  none  of  them  are  of 
very  great  size  or  coat.  The  small  chateaux, 
or,  as  they  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
called,  the  mannirs,  of  the  years  immediately 
following  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  ai'e 
among  the  most  attractive  buildings  for  the 
student.  The  time,  still  full  of  memories  of 
war  and  civic  conitision,  hardly  allowed  of  the 
construction  of  country  houses  without  some 
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means  of  defence,  and  accordingly  the  buildings 
of  the  manor  were  ranged  around  a  large  court- 
yard, to  which  they   served  aa    rampart,  and 
irom  which  they  had  their  only  entraDce.     A 
single  gateway,  more  or  less  fortilied,  served  as 
entrance  to  this  great  enclosure.     The  famous 
'  Manoir  d'Ajigo,  near  Varangeville  (Seine-In- 
fjrieiu^),  is  only  superior  to  others  in  the  vari- 
ety of  its  buildingB  and  the  unusual  amount  of 
applied  ornament;   that  of  Boos  with  its  re- 
markable towerlike  pigeon  house,  aud  that  of 
Livet  (Calvndos)  with  its  timber  bu^ms  and  resi- 
dence of  brick  and  atone,  and  the  unpretend- 
ing little  chateaux  of  Cricqueville,    Aguessau, 
and    Fontaine    Henri   (Calvados),     Carrouges, 
La  Vove,  and    Teasel  a-Madeleine  (Ome),    are 
all  important ;  and  there  are  some  little  manors 
in  the  Ome,  as  at  Corday,  Ronceray,  and  Saint- 
C^ncri,  which  are  of  equal  value  with  the  larger 
buildings.     The  Renaissance  is  not  without  its 
church  architecture  in  Normandy,  as  every  stu- 
dent knows  from  the  popular  view  of  the  ajj- 
sidal  chapels  of  S.  Pierre,  at   Caen ;    but  the 
church  of  S.  Etienne  le  Vieux,  in  the  same  city 
(to  be  distinguished  """f-""  •"■^■"  •■I-"  ~^i^- 
of  S.  Etienne,  nami 
well-established  clasi 
Renaissance  details 
those  of  late  Gothi 
iarly    successful   as 
compoaition.     The 
choir  at  Tilliferes  (£ 
extraordinary  woode 
the    little    church 
(Seine  -  InKrieure) 
unique  bits  of  Renai 
sauce     detail     like 
nothing    else    in 
Europe.      The 
square   tower,    cen- 
tral in  the  church, 
or  standing  free,  re- 
ceived attention  dur- 
ing the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance, and 
several  of  the  finest 
specimens  which  ex- 
ist are  in  Normandy, 
Such  are  the  centtil 
tower  of  S.  Pierre  at 
Coutances  ( Manche), 
the    tower    of    the 
church  at  Mortagne, 
and    that    of    the 
church    of  S,   Ger- 
main   at    Argentan 
(Ome). 

Of  the  later  claa- 
sical  styles  are  the 
church  of  S.  Ger- 
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ruinedabbey  of  Bec-Hellouin  (Eure)  ;  also,  in  the 

same  department,  the  chiiteaux  of  Beaumeanil 
and  Chambray.  The  north  tower  of  llvreux 
cathedral  should  also  be  compared  with  the  earlier 
towers  named  in  the  last  paragraph.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Alen^n  (Ome),  and  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  same  city  are  valuable  pieces  of 
street  architecture,  and  so  is,  In  one  sense,  the 
bishop's  palace  at  Si?ez.  Chiiteaux,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  manor  houses,  not  necessarily  of 
great  size,  are  as  numerous  in  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  they  are  of  an  earlier 
epoch ;  such  are  those  of  M^davy  (Ome), 
(Juilly-lo-Vicomte  (Calvados),  Buisson -de-Mai, 
and  Croix  Saint  Leufroy  (Eure),  —  all  of  this 
interesting  class.  Finally,  for  strictly  modem 
buildings,  there  are  to  be  mentioned  the  chateau 
of  Queenay-Guesnon  (Calvados),  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Breteuil  (Eure),  and  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  buildings  which  make  up  the  mon- 
astery of  La  Trappe  (Ome),  in  which  one  of 
the  most  successfiil  of  modem  pieces  of  ribbed 
vaulting,  and  its  necessary  accessories,  is  com- 
bined with  severity  and  an  absence  of  applied 
,.^.„r.a„t  Tiron  n.™^i,u  nf  gpecial  note.     (Cut, 
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phalia   until     the 
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even  including  the 
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character  that  it  requires  carefiil  study,  and  in 
detail,  to  difierentiate  them,  this  fact  is  the 
more  interesting  as  showing  the  immense  inSu- 
ence  of  French  art  and  the  wide  radiation  of  that 
iDfluence  from  1050  to  the  rise  of  the  time  of 
the  well-eetabliBhed  classical  Kenaissance. 

The  early  Romanesque  work  of  this  region  is 
of  extreme  interest,  for,  although  there  are  but 


few  pieces  requiring  special  mention,  tbey  are  of 
unusual  character.  The  crypt  of  the  church  at 
Remiremont  is  one  of  these.  The  church  at 
Rambervilters  (Voeges),  though  it  has  some 
Gothic  additions,  shows  a  singularly  pure  and 
simple  RomaQesque  style,  and  the  church  of 
Bollainville  (Vosges)  is  one  of  the  best  small 
round-arched  chnrches  in  France.  The  often 
cited  appearance  in  Rhenish  art  of  elements 
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borrowed  from    Byuntine  sculpture   is  hardly 
notable  in  these  churches  among  the  hill  country 
of  Lorraine.     Their  sculpture  is  as  severe  and 
as  strictly  architectural  in  character  as  that  of 
Normandy.     With  the  Gothic  epoch  there  ap- 
pears at  Epinal  (Vosges)  a  church  of  the  earliest 
period  hardly  past  the  time  of  transition.     At 
Saint-Di^  (Vosges)  the  cloister  and  the  choir  of 
the  church,  very  beautiful  though  of  mixed 
style,  retain  their  unaltered  Gothic  character. 
At  Pont-^Mousson  the  church  of  S.  Martin, 
though  strictly  thirt«enth  century  Gothic  in 
character,  is  moat  unusual  in  the  plan,  which 
undoubtedly  recalls  the  plan  of  a  primitive 
church.     There  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  font 
in  this  church,  and  among  the  curious  houiics 
of  the  town  are  traces  of  pure  mediaeval  work, 
precious  in  view  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  do- 
mestic Gothic  architecture  which  has  not  been 
entirely  restored. 

In  the  late  Gothic  epoch  the  choice  is  still 
greater,  and  the  buildings  more  splendid.  The 
ducal  palace  at  Nancy  (Meurtbe-et-Moselle), 
well  known  through  photographs  and  draw- 
ings, retains  its  very  curious  covered  gidlery 
of  the  ground  stoiy  which  supports,  in  a  fash- 
ion reminding  one  of  the  street  arcades  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  principal  story 
above,  and  the  splendid  gateway  with  the 
equestrian  statue.  The  church  of  Remire- 
mont, of  which  the  crypt  is  mentioned  alwve, 
and  that  of  Saint-Nicolas-du-Port  (Meurthe- 
et-Moselle)  are,  in  the  main,  of  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1490;  although  the  last  named  has 
some  florid  Gothic  work  of  a  still  later  epoch. 
At  Avioth  (Meuse)  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
Gothic  monuments  in  Europe,  a  church  of 
singularly  grave  and  reserved  design  with 
florid  tracery  and  two  very  elaborate  porches, 
and  having  in  addition  a  wholly  unique  chapel, 
small  and  open,  a  mere  shelter  for  an  altar 
to  be  used  on  certain  occasions,  and  standing 
apart  from  the  church,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a  purely  ornamental  screen.  This  last  of 
flamboyant  style,  as  is  the  little  chape!. 

Of  the  epoch   of  the  Renaissance  proper, 
there  are  some  pieces  of  mingled  sculjiture 
and  architecture  fit  to  vie  with  any  similar 
structures.     Thus,   the  retables  at    Hatton- 
Chatel  and   Saint-Mihiel   (Meuse),  together 
with  a  wooden  group  in  the  latter  church,  are 
the  undoubted  work  of  the  Lotbaringiau  sculp- 
tor   Ligicr-Richier.      In    each    instance    the 
sculpture  takes  precedence  of  the  arehitectural 
setting  and,  indeed,  may  be  classed  with  the 
magnificent  groups  at  Solesmes  (Surthe)   (for 
which  see  Part  VI.).     At  Hatton-Chatel  the 
whole  composition  is  magnificent,  a  triple  dispo- 
sition with  deep  recesses  divided  and  enclosed 
by  pilasters  which  carry  a  pediment ;  the  cen- 
tral division    arched  up  with  a  higher  super- 
structure, the  side  divisions  square-headed  like 
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what  is  called  a  Venetian  doorway  or  window, 
and  all  of  proportions  as  delicate  as  unusual,  and 
invested  with  charming  Renaissance  decorative 
sculpture  setting  off  the  realistic  groups  of  the 
three  great  divisions.  In  the  little  church  of 
itain  (Meuse)  there  is  another  group  by  the 
same  great  artist,  but  less  architectural  in  its 
disposition.  Some  of  the  tombs  in  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  Nancy  are  of  interest,  and 
that  of  Ren^  II.,  the  hero  of  the  war  against 
Charles  the  Rash  of  Burgimdy,  is  an  elaborate 
piece  of  early  Renaissance  screenwork  and  relief 
sculpture,  as  rich  and  varied  as  anything  in 
Lombardy.  The  original  sculptures  (kneeling 
statue  of  Ren^  and  statue  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child)  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced 
by  modem  work  of  some  merit ;  and  a  certain 
lack  of  harmony  between  this  scidpture  and  the 
ciurved  and  painted  shrine  in  which  it  is  set  up 
leaves  the  rich  decoration  in  form  and  in  colour 
more  noticeable  and  more  easy  to  study  undis- 
turbed. The  diocese  of  Saint-Di^  contains  a  great 
number  of  curious  wayside  crosses  and  churchyard 
crosses  to  which  a  special  monograph  has  been  de- 
voted ;  and  fortunately,  as  their  small  size  and  re- 
mote situation  would  otherwise  have  left  them 
nearly  unknown.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  are  of  an  origin  not  later  than  the 
sixteenth  century  whatever  the  style  of  their  sculp- 
ture may  be.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  they 
resemble  the  calvaries  of  Brittany  (see  Part  V.). 
Of  late  neoclassic  work  there  is  much  in 
Nancy  itself.  The  cathedral  is  of  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1703,  and  in  and  near  it  are  several  pairs 
of  wrought-iron  gates  of  the  utmost  richness, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Duke  Stanislaus, 
and  well  known  to  students  for  their  unsur- 
passed splendour.  In  the  same  town,  the  hotel  of 
the  marshal  commanding  the  military  district 
is  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  fronts  upon 
a  circular  esplanade  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
a  small  but  effective  architectural  disposition. 
The  celebrated  Adam  house,  the  home  of  sev- 
eral sculptors,  is  covered  with  the  decorative 
work  of  its  former  inmates ;  its  date  is  about 
1720.  At  Spinal  is  a  Hotel  de  ViUe  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  AtMoyen-MoutierCVosges) 
the  most  important  relic  of  the  former  abbey  is 
the  church,  which  dates  from  1766,  and  of  about 
the  same  date  is  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Di^. 
The  church  of  S.  Jacques  at  Lun^viUe  (Vosges) 
and  the  carved  stalls  and  ciborium  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Verdun  (Meuse)  are  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  all  these  interesting  costly  struc- 
tures of  that  time  remind  the  historical  student 
how  prosperous  was  this  region  under  the  reigns 
of  the  last  dukes  and  the  succeeding  French 
administration.  The  great  chliteau  of  Bourl^- 
mont  (Vosges)  is  practically  a  modem  building 
and  might  be  classed  as  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, although  its  design  is  of  an  earlier  epoch 
of  neoclassic  taste.  —  R.  S. 
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V.  Brittany,  which  for  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry,  may  be  taken  as  including  the  modem 
departments  of  Finist^re,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Mor- 
bihan,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  Loire-Inf(^rieure, 
possesses  an  architecture  which,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  modem  European  civilization,  has 
always  presented  many  contrasts  with  that  of 
neighbouring  provinces.  The  abundance  of 
granite  rock  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
other  building  stone  is  one  cause  of  this.  The 
separate  racial  character  and  distinctive  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  together  with  their  stmggles 
for  independence  of  the  Norman  dukedom  and, 
later,  of  the  French  kingdom,  have  also  power- 
fully influenced  all  the  civilization  of  the 
province. 

Of  buildings  of  the  Romanesque  epoch  the 
most  interesting  is  certainly  at  Dinan  (Cotes-du- 
Nord),  the  Church  of  S.  Sauveur.  This  build- 
ing, of  which  the  south  flank  is  of  the  eleventh 
century  and  the  portals  of  the  west  front  of  the 
same  date,  or  hardly  later,  has  been  altered  at 
different  times  so  as  to  possess  a  late  Gothic 
aisle  along  its  north  side,  and  a  west  gable  of 
the  same  epoch  with  a  splendid  Flamboyant 
window.  The  tower  erected  over  the  sanctuary 
is,  in  the  main,  Romanesque,  but  with  very 
late,  even  semi-classical,  fittings  in  the  upper 
story.  The  importance  of  the  church,  however, 
is  in  the  earliest  parts  where,  on  the  south  flank, 
half-round  engaged  columns  serve  as  buttresses, 
and  these,  together  with  corbels  of  slight  pro- 
jection, carry  a  stone  cornice  which,  however, 
has  been  modemized.  There  are  few  Roman- 
esque monuments  of  equal  interest  in  the  west 
of  France.  At  Daoulas  (Finist^re)  is  a  most 
interesting  Romanesque  cloister  much  rained. 
The  round  church  at  Quimperl^  (Finist^re)  is 
well  worthy  of  study  for  those  who  have  time 
to  investigate  its  plan  and  to  trace  its  original 
design,  but  it  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt. 
At  Saint-Matthieu,  near  Brest  (Finist^re),  there 
is  a  very  interesting  church  of  the  Transition, 
reminding  the  student  of  the  abbeys  of  York- 
shire, in  having  pointed  arches,  but  being  other- 
wise completely  Romanesque  and  without  any 
trace  of  vaulting.  The  date  given  for  this  most 
interesting  stmcture  is  1160. 

Of  Gothic  buildings  there  is  little  represent- 
ing the  early  or  the  perfected  thirteenth  century 
style.  There  is  nothing  of  consequence  to  com- 
pare with  the  great  cathedrals  or  with  the 
parish  churches  of  the  royal  domain,  Buigundy, 
Champagne,  or  Normandy.  The  cathedral  of 
Dol,  described  below,  is  of  the  great  thirteenth 
century  epoch,  but  is  very  peculiar  in  style. 
Fifteenth  centuiy  Gothic  is,  however,  not  rare 
in  Brittany.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
monuments  are  the  churches  of  Saint-Pol-de-L^on 
(Finist^re).  Here,  the  cathedral  is  a  fourteenth 
century  church  with  very  beautiful  west  towers, 
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a  south  transept  with  a  splendid  rose  window, 
and  an  interesting  interior  containing  much 
later  work.  This,  being  executed  in  granite, 
should  be  compared  with  the  soft  stone  churches 
of  the  Paris  region  and  the  north,  or,  if  a 
building  of  the  same  date  is  sought  for,  the 
abbey  church  of  S.  Ouen,  at  Rouen.  It  is 
seen  here  that  differences  of  material  have  little 
weight  with  the  ardent  promoters  of  a  growing 
style  of  architecture.  Granite  is  foimd  to  do 
the  same  work  as  the  softer  stones,  and  the 
main  difference  to  the  builders  wsa  probably  in 
the  added  difficulty  of  shaping  and  tooling  the 
separate  stones.  Detail,  of  course,  is  strongly 
affected  by  hardness  of  the  material.  The 
small  church  of  the  Creisker  or  Ereizker,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  as  its  Breton  name  implies, 
has  a  noble  central  tower  resting  upon  open 
arches  which  span  the  nave,  and  rises  to  a 
great  height  without  buttresses  or  other  breaks 
of  its  square  prism  than  windows  with  deep 
jambs  and  arcading  also  somewhat  emphatic. 
It  carries  a  lofty  spire  pierced  with  sexfoil  and 
cinquefoil  openings  and  flanked  by  four  large 
open  pinnacles.  No  Grothic  buildings  in  the 
northwest  of  France  are  more  worthy  of  study 
than  these ;  there  is  an  interesting  ossuary  or 
bone  house  of  later  date.  In  the  same  depart- 
ment, the  little  church  of  Rosporden  is  interest- 
ing, and  has  a  spire  and  pinnacles  of  great 
beauty.  The  cathedral  at  Quimper,  in  the 
same  department,  contains  admirable  transition 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  nave,  but  the  whole 
exterior  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  except  the 
spires  of  the  west  front,  which  are  entirely 
modem,  though  supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  ones.  The  flying  buttress  system 
of  the  choir  and  apse,  though  simple,  is  of  great 
beauty  of  proportion.  The  cathedral  of  Nantes 
is  an  important  Gothic  church,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  churches  of  northern  France  than 
those  above  named,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the 
situation  of  the  town  on  the  river  Loire,  and 
accessible  from  Tours  and  the  heart  of  royal 
France.  The  portals  of  the  west  front  are 
much  later  in  detail  than  the  greater  part  of 
the  structure.  This  church  contains  two  splen- 
did tombs,  which  are  described  below.  The 
cathedral  of  Dol  (Ille-et-Vilaine)  is  of  singularly 
sombre  aspect,  being  built  entirely  of  gray 
granite.  It  is  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
style,  and  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  a  very 
large  church  of  the  Gothic  epoch  almost  wholly 
uniform  in  style.  It  is  curiously  like  some 
English  churches  in  two  respects:  first,  in 
having  a  square  east  end  (compare  the  cathedral 
of  Laon  in  the  district  of  France  proper) ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  lowness  of  its  walls  and  roof. 
A  minor  peculiarity,  which  results  in  part  from 
this  inferior  height,  is  the  steep  slope  of  the 
flying  buttresses,  in  which  again  a  comparison 
may  be  made  with  English  Gothic  buildings. 
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The  extraordinary  massiveness  of  the  parts  and 
the  absence  of  external  buttresses  to  the  aisles 
increase  the  unusual  character  of  the  exterior. 
There  is  a  beautiful  late  Gothic  church  at  Le 
Croisic  (Loire-Inf^rieure),  another  at  Locronan 
(Finist^re),  and  others  of  a  later  date  at  Gu^ 
rande  (Loire-Inf^rieure),  Grftoes  (Cotes-du- 
Nord),  and  at  Dinan,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  of  S.  Sauveur,  also  mentioned,  is 
of  beautiful  late  Gothic,  and  where  the  chureh 
of  S.  Malo  in  Dinan  is  of  the  same  epoch,  and  has 
a  most  attractive  interior.  The  feudal  castles 
and  town  halls  of  Brittany  have  great  interest, 
and  the  student  of  military  architecture  should 
visit  Tonqu^ec  (Cotes-du-Nord),  Gu^rande 
(Loire-Infi^rieure),  Dinan,  and  Sucinio  (Morbi- 
han),  the  last  of  which  is  an  enormous  fortress 
in  such  condition  that  its  plan  and  arrangement 
can  be  almost  perfectly  understood.  The  great 
fortress  of  Josselin  must  be  mentioned  in  a  suc- 
ceeding paragraph,  but  its  exterior  defences  are 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Interesting  timber-built  houses  are  very 
numerous  in  Brittany,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  towns  where  they  can  be  found. 
Saint-Malo,  Morlaix,  the  village  of  Josselin, 
Lamballe  (C6tes-du-Nord),  may  be  mentioned, 
but  the  larger  towns,  which  the  visitor  seeks 
for  their  ecclesiastical  and  other  monuments, 
contain  also  many  of  these  minor  buildings. 

The  curious  Calvaries  (Calvaires)  or  out-of- 
door  monuments  of  the  Crucifixion,  though 
generally,  in  their  present  condition,  of  a  much 
later  date,  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  their 
origin.  The  one  at  Plougastel,  near  Brest  (Fini- 
st^re),  has  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  high, 
upon  which  are  about  thirty  figures  of  half  life- 
size,  while  upon  the  buttresses  or  flanking  pro- 
jections are  many  other  figures  in  high  relief. 
From  the  centre  of  the  platform  rises  a  great 
cross,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  high  above  the  sub- 
structure, and  adorned  with  crossbars  and  cor- 
bels which  carry  the  figures  of  the  Marys  and 
the  other  immediate  attendants  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion, while  two  small  and  less  adorned  uprights 
carry  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  The  whole 
of  this  immense  combination  of  rude  archi- 
tecture and  ruder  sculpture  is  intended  to  aid 
toward  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  Passion  in 
all  its  successive  stages  as  expounded  by  the 
Church.  Similar,  but  often  smaller.  Calvaries 
are  at  Plougouver  and  Guimiliau,  Pleyben,  and 
Comfort,  in  the  same  department,  the  last  of 
these  being  a  modem  structure  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  one. 

The  work  of  the  Renaissance  in  Brittany 
takes  on  curious  provincial  forms,  some  of 
which  are  of  extraordinary  interest.  They 
should  be  compared  with  the  buildings  of  the 
same  epoch  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Ger- 
many on  account  of  their  novelty  and  dashing 
treatment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
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more  elegant  in  design.  There  is  clumsiness 
enough  in  the  details  of  the  church  tower  at 
Saint-Thdgonnec  (Finist^re),  but  the  general 
proportions  of  the  tower  are  extremely  graceful. 
At  Le  Bourg-de-Batz  (Loire-Inf^rieure)  is  a  very 
plain  and  severe  sixteenth  century  tower  of  very 
graceful  outline,  dominating  the  interesting  ruins 
of  the  Gothic  church.  At  Faouet  (Morbihan)  is 
the  west  firont  of  a  church  of  mingled  Renais- 
sance and  Gothic  forms,  rudely  built  in  granite, 
and  here  are  also  an  ossuary  and  other  structures 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  little  church  of 
Chateaulin  (Finist^re)  may  be  studied  on  ac- 
count of  its  curious  towers  and  gables,  in  front 
of  which  is  a  small  Calvary.  At  Keijean,  in 
the  same  department,  is  a  curious  manor  house 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Of  French 
Renaissance  less  abnormal  and  more  like  that 
of  the  Centre,  there  may  be  named  the  church 
of  S.  Armel  at  Ploermel  (Morbihan)  where  the 
portals  are  of  singular  beauty  in  the  style  of 
Francis  I.,  and  at  Nantes,  where  the  interior 
court  of  the  chateau  has  early  Renaissance  and 
Transition  details  of  equal  merit.  The  strong 
castle  at  Josselin  has  a  building  fronting  on  its 
court  which  has .  been  the  favourite  subject  for 
artists.  This  is  the  well-known  long  fa9a(le, 
with  one  stoiy  of  windows  in  the  walls,  while 
two-stoiy  dormers  rise  from  the  walls  and  pro- 
ject from  the  steeply  sloping  roof.  There  is  in 
the  cathedral  of  Nantes  a  tomb  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Francis  II.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  the  time. 

Of  modem  work  is  a  very  remarkable  tomb, 
also  in  the  cathedral  of  Nantes,  the  monument 
to  General  De  Lamorici^re,  celebrated  as  the 
commander  of  the  Papal  armies  opposing  Gari- 
baldi. This  tomb  is  decorated  by  a  marble  re- 
cumbent statue  of  the  dead  and  four  bronze 
symbolic  statues  at  the  angles,  all  by  Paul 
Dubois.  Its  design  is  by  the  architect  Boitte ; 
it  is  of  exquisite  Renaissance  design,  with 
a  canopy  supported  on  pilasters  and  columns, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  modem  architectural  and  sculptu- 
resque design.  —  R.  S. 

-^TKANCB,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF;  Part 
VI. ;  Angevin  France.  The  small  district 
which  is  designated  here  as  Angevin  France  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Normandy,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  including  the 
three  departments  of  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  and 
Maineet-Loire.  History  and  architectural  his- 
tory alike  prevent  the  treatment  of  this  region 
as  a  part  of  Brittany,  or  Normandy,  or  France 
proper,  or  other  larger  historical  division.  It  is 
nearly  conterminous  with  the  ancient  provinces 
of  A^jou  and  Maine.  This  region,  although 
the  home  of  the  powerful  Angevin  kings  of 
Westem  Gaul  and  England,  lost  its  poUtical 
importance  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
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both  before  and  after  that  time  had  rather  suf- 
fered the  architectural  influence  of  neighbouring 
lands  than  originated  anything  of  importance. 

Romanesque  architecture  is  well  shown  by  a 
few  buildings  of  extraordinary  interest.  Such 
are  the  mins  of  the  important  abbey  of  S. 
Aubin  at  Angers,  a  building  so  varied  in  its 
detail,  so  rich  in  its  sculptured  ornamentation, 
and  so  unique  in  many  of  its  dispositions  that 
it  deserves  the  closest  study.  In  the  same  city 
the  remains  of  the  convent  of  S.  Martin  should 
also  be  studied ;  and  the  ancient  hospital  of  S. 
Jean,  the  ancient  Hotel-Dieu,  contains  a  twelfth 
century  cloister  and  other  Romanesque  remains. 
The  interesting  church  of  Pr^-en-Pail  (May- 
enne) has  been  restored  with  great  completeness 
and  has  lost  all  its  original  character  except  in 
the  sculptured  details,  as  at  the  west  door.  At 
Cunault  (Maine-et-Loire)  is  a  very  ancient 
church,  which,  as  late  as  1890,  had  been  only 
repair^  in  a  few  places,  and  was  still  intact  in 
all  its  important  parts.  The  door  is  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  beauty.  Chemill^,  in  the 
same  department,  bas  a  central  church  tower 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  —  Romanesque  of 
about  1150,  with  an  octagonal  stone  spire 
which  is  brought  to  the  scale  of  the  belfry 
below  by  means  of  stone  dormer  windows. 
This  whole  church  is  of  importance,  but  the 
door  is  especially  valuable.  The  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  Romanesque  work  in  the  district 
is  the  great  abbey  of  Fontevrault.  The  build- 
ings of  this  establishment  are  used  as  a  prison, 
and  are  kept  in  perfect  condition ;  they  are, 
also,  somewhat  difficult  to  visit  with  any  thor- 
oughness, but  the  extent  and  completeness  of 
the  ancient  monastery  and  the  great  number  of 
important  pieces  of  architecture  and  of  sculptu- 
resque ornament  make  it  especially  necessary  to 
every  student.  The  church  retains  one  of  its 
curious  early  cupolas,  by  which  it  is  identified 
as  one  of  that  series  of  domical  churches  for 
which  see  the  districts  of  Guienne  and  Poitou. 
The  kitchen  of  the  monastery  is  of  later  date 
than  the  church,  but  still  early,  and,  like  the 
kitchen  of  Glastonbury,  in  England,  is  roofed 
by  a  curious  pyramid.  It  is  in  this  abbey  that 
are  still  preserved  the  four  precious  portrait 
statues  of  Angevin  kings  and  queens  ;  Henry  II. 
of  England,  Richard  I.  of  England,  Eldanore  de 
Guienne,  and  Isabelle  d'Angouleme,  three  of 
these  being  in  soft  stone,  the  fourth  in  wood. 
Parts  of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  are  also 
worthy  of  special  notice  by  the  student  of  pre- 
Gothic  architecture,  especially  a  great  south 
doorway  with  its  noble  statuary  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  west  front  of  Chartres. 
The  most  important  Gothic  monument  of  the 
district  is  the  noble  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.  The 
choir  and  east  end  of  this  church  are  unique  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  vaulting  adopted  for  the 
aisle,  which  curves  around  the  choir  proper,  the 
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vaulting  being  arranged  alternately  in  squares 
and  triangles.  This  system,  afterward  followed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  the  north,  except  in  this  one 
instance.  The  chapels,  which  are  arranged 
around  this  east  end,  and  radiate  in  the  usual 
way,  are  of  unusual  depth,  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  is  longer  than  the  others.  The  re- 
sult is,  for  the  exterior,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing choirs  in  France,  containing  the  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  construction  carried  to  its  highest  devel- 
opment. The  towers  of  this  cathedral  are  of 
little  importance,  and,  in  consequence,  its  dis- 
tant aspect  is  not  imposing,  except  at  the  east 
end.  In  the  same  city  the  large  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Couture,  though  much  re- 
stored within,  even  to  the  spoiling  of  its  Roman- 
esque choir,  retains  the  sculpture  of  its  fine 
doorway  practically  unaltered,  and  remains  very 
picturesque  in  its  exterior  effect.  The  cathedral 
of  Angers  has  a  west  front  of  Transition  style, 
of  which  the  great  doorway  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. The  church  of  l^vron  (Mayenne)  is  late 
Gothic,  with  details  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
type.  Two  churches  exist  at  Saumur  (Maine- 
et-Loire)  of  which  the  early  Gothic  details  are 
of  great  interest ;  these  are  S.  Pierre  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Nantilly.  There  is  also  the  chapel  of 
a  nunnery,  which  is  a  small  church  of  great 
beauty.  Of  late  Gothic  buildings,  one  of  the 
most  effective  residences  in  France  is  the  build- 
ing at  Angers  now  used  as  the  Museum,  —  a 
beautiful  town  house  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

The  Renaissance  in  Ai^jou  spent  its  strength 
mainly  on  minor  houses  and  small  residences. 
Of  these  the  Chateau  Chemaze,  though  less  re- 
fined in  detail  and  in  architectural  treatment 
generally  than  the  small  buildings  on  the  Loire 
and  in  the  east  of  France,  is  of  extreme  interest. 
Saint-Ouen  (Mayenne)  has  another  ch&teau  with 
a  splendid  spiral  staircase  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tiuy,  and  a  chimney-piece  with  heraldic  bear- 
ings, the  whole  of  extraordinary  beauty  of  detail. 
Montreuil-Bellay  (Maine -et- Loire),  Mezanger 
(Mayenne),  and  Laval  (Mayenne)  have  each 
chateaux  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  a  pure  and 
elegant  style.  Small  houses  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  rather  numerous 
in  the  small  towns  of  this  department,  and  the 
city  of  Le  Mans  also  contains  a  number,  one  of 
which,  bearing  the  sign  Tambour  des  Pompiers, 
is  of  rich  and  florid  ornamentation.  The  most 
important  monument  of  the  Renaissance  in  this 
district  is,  however,  the  singular  and  elsewhere 
unmatched  array  of  sculpture  in  the  little  church 
of  Solesmes  (Sarthe).  This  church  has  little 
interest  for  the  student  except  in  the  sculptures 
which  fill  the  small  north  transept.  In  this 
there  are  groups  representing  the  fainting  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  Cross,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  the  burial  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Assump- 
tion, each  of  these  consisting  of  many  figures 
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associated  together  in  an  architectural  frame- 
work of  that  curious  Transition  style  which 
marks  the  passing  into  the  classical  Renais- 
sance while  still  the  Gk)thic  spirit  was  strong. 
There  are  other  sculptures  in  the  church. 

— R.S. 

FRANCE,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF;  Part 
Vn. ;  Aqultanian  France ;  including  the 
ancient  countship  of  Poitou,  the  Limousin,  and 
P^rigord,  the  great  duchy  of  Gascogne,  and 
such  little  inland  states  as  Ch&teauroux  and 
Cahors.  This  includes  the  modem  departments 
of  Basses-Pyrdn^  Charente,  Charente-Inf<$- 
rieure,  Deux-S^vres,  Dordogne,  Gers,  Gironde, 
Hautes-Pyr^n^,  Haute-Vienne,  Landes,  Lot, 
Lot-et-Garonne,  and  Tam-et-Garonne. 

The  geographical  name,  Aquitania  or  Aqui- 
taine,  can  only  be  used  as  a  general  indication. 
During  the  Hundred  Years'  War  and  thereaf- 
ter, the  duchy  of  Aquitania  covered  the  whole 
country  firom  the  boundary  of  Touraine  south- 
ward to  Gascony,  or  even  included  Gascony  and 
reached  the  Pyrenees.  After  1450  the  term 
almost  disappears  from  history  and  is  replaced 
in  part  by  Guienne.  Its  value  as  describing  a 
part  of  France,  is  that  from  Julius  Cesar's  time 
to  nearly  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  desig- 
nated what  is  now  southwestern  France,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  country  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Throughout  this  region  there  should  be  found 
Roman  remains  of  great  importance ;  but  the 
rebuilding  of  churches,  large  villas,  and  city 
walls,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
inquiry,  has  caused  the  disappearance,  or  the 
concealment  under  later  work,  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  remains.  Drawings  have  been 
preserved  of  the  magnificent  Roman  building 
which  existed  at  Bordeaux  until  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  those  parts  of  the 
Bordeaux  amphitheatre  which  were  not  removed 
until  about  1800. 

The  special  gloiy  of  this  district  is  the  won- 
derful collection  of  Romanesque  churches  which 
cover  the  land.  The  large  towns  and  the  little 
villages  alike  have  round-arched  churches  whose 
epoch  can  be  ascertained  with  some  exactness, 
and  which  succeed  one  another  throughout  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  domical 
churches  of  Saint-Michel-d'Entraigues,  Gknsac, 
Rouillac,  Saint-Amant-de-Boixe,  Fl^ac,  and  the 
cathedral  of  Angoul§me  are  all  in  the  Charente, 
and  besides  these  there  are  many  churches 
which  have  at  least  one  cupola,  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  transept  and  nave.  No 
other  part  of  France  possesses  buildings  of  this 
character.  *  The  most  famous  of  all  these  churches 
with  cupolas  is  S.  Front  at  P^rigeux  (Dor- 
dogne) ;  but  this  building  has  suffered  a  destruc- 
tive restoration  which,  though  it  has  resulted 
in  an  interesting  modem  church  studied  from  a 
Romanesque  original,  has  lost  all  its  exterior 
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character  and  some  port  of  its  interior  authen- 
ticity. The  original  church  has  been  very 
carefully  reproduced  in  the  plates  of  Verneilh 
(op,  cit.).  The  rained  abb^  church  of  Bo»- 
chand  (Dordogne)  has  Icept  at  least  two  of  its 
cupolas  and  the  Bemidome  of  the  choir,  and  the 
conatmction  of  ita  peadentives  and  the  super- 
incumbent work  is  easily  studied. 

Romanesque  sculpture  also  is  to  be  seen 
within  this  district  in  its  highest  development 
of  somewhat  unruly  splendour.  The  churches 
named  above  are  generally  more  simple ;  but  the 
facade  of  the  churches  of  Saint-Jouin-de-Marnes, 
and  Surg^res  (Charente-Inf^rieure),  S.  Croix  at 
Bordeaux,  and  especially  the  wonderliil  abbey 
of  Moiesac  (Tam-et-Garonne),  together  with 
the  above  named  cathedral  of  Angouleme,  are 
rich  in  sculpture  both  of  figure  subject  and 
floral,  and  are,  in  this  respect,  unique  in  Europe  ; 
the  only  buildings  comparable  heing  those  of 
Poitiers,  named  in  another  part  of  this  study. 
One  of  the  two  or  three  churches  in  France 
which  retain  traces  of  the  very  earliest  Chris- 
tian building  north  of  the  Alps  is  at  Saint- 
Q^n^roux  (Deux-S^vres).  Of  the  time  of  the 
Transition  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  are  the 
rery  curious  Lanteras  of  the  Dead,  or  cemetery 
beacons  as  they  have  been  called,  ut  Fernioux 
and  OMron  (Charente-Inf^rieure),  at  Ailfres 
(Deux-Sfevres)  and  at  Cellefrouin  (Charente). 
Some  of  these  are  in  their  present  stat«  evi- 
dently of  the  Qotbic  period  ;  but  their  original 
conception  is  earlier.  Their  slender  apirelike 
forms  are  the  more  interesting  because  of  the 
close  connection  traceable  between  them  and 
the  towers  of  many  of  the  churches  of  the  same 
date ;  those  named  above,  and  others,  as  the 
towers  of  Fernioux  (Charente-InKrieure),  Plaa- 
aac  (Charente),  and  Trois-Palb  (Charente). 

The  department  of  ChareDt«-Inf^rieure  on 
the  seashore  has  a  special  class  of  Romanesque 
churches  generally  unrestored,  sometimes  simple 
and  sometimes  very  rich,  cared  for  by  the  State, 
and  yet  not  made  museums  of,  but  still  serving 
their  purpose  as  places  of  worship.  These  are 
all  basilica-like  churches  with  roofs  either  vaulted 
or  intended  to  be  vaulted,  and  without  cupolas  ; 
one  of  the  finest  of  them  is  Baasac  with  its 
magnificent  four-storied  tower  with  round  arches, 
and  topped  by  a  conical  roof.  Two  small  and 
highly  enriched  buildings  are  the  churches  of 
Echebrune  and  Echillaia.  A  splendid  church 
with  long  transept  arras  and  sculpture  of  unique 
character  and  richness  is  that  of  Aulnay.  Not 
unlike  Aulnay  is  Avit ;  Pont-t'Abb^  has  one  of 
the  finest  west  fronts  in  France,  admirable  In 
proportion  and  extraordinarily  rich  in  sculpture. 
The  church  of  R^taud  has  an  extraordinary 
polygonal  apse  decorated  with  arcades  and  carv- 
ing of  purely  architectural  character,  done  for 
eSect  of  hght  and  shade,  and  almost  without 
reference  to  natural  forms.     Finally,  the  great 
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church  of  S.  Eutrope  at  Saintes  has,  apart  from 
its  Gothic  tower,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
unaltered  Romanesque  exteriors  and  a  vaulted 
interior  of  the  twelfth  century  carried  on  very 
massive  arcs  doubleaux.  The  little  Hotel  de 
ViUe  of  Saint-Antonin  (Tara-et-Garoane)  has 
been  made  famous  by  Viollet-le-Duc's  restora- 
tion and  pubUshed  drawings;  it  is  the  only 
public  building  of  this  class  which  dates  fi'om 
an  early  period. 

The  Gothic  architecture  of  this  district  is 
not  so  pecuUarly  important,  nor  is  it  so  distin- 
guished from  that  of  other  parte  of  France.  The 
moat  important  buildings  are  the  cathedrals  of 
Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  churches  of 
S.  Seurin  and  S.  Michel  at  Bordeaux.  S.  Michel 
has  an  isolated  tower;  and,  in  connection  with 
the  cathedral,  though  standing  200  feet  away 
from  the  east  end,  is  the  famous  tower  Pey- 
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Sainteb  (on  Seashobb)  ;  Flokid  RoKUCfcaquB 
Cafiials. 

Berland,  named  from  that  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux who  saw  to  this  building  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  the  Gothic  epoch  are  the  towers 
of  the  port  at  La  RocheUe,  two  of  them  still 
flanking  the  entrance  to  the  modern  dock  and 
the  third  now  surrounded  by  made  land,  though 
this  is  the  only  one  which  retains  its  ancient 
spire.  Nothing  that  has  been  preserved  in 
Europe  ia  at  all  of  the  character  of  these  towers. 
They  diiTer  essentially  from  the  medieval  mili- 
tary architecture  which  is  generally  cited.  Of 
the  latest  Gothic  style  are  parts  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Auch  (Gers)  and  of  Limoges  (Haute- 
Vienne),  and  there  is  a  wonderful  chapel  at 
M^nigout«,  and  a  church  at  Touara  (Deux- 
Sfevres). 

Of  the  earliest  Renaissance  are  parts  of  the 
famous  chateau  of  Pau  (Basses-Pyr^n^),  iden- 
tified with  Henri  IV.  in  his  youth,  and  also 
parte  of  the  chiteau  of  N^rac  (Lot-et-Garonne), 
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which  also  was  a  dwelling  of  Henri  before  he 
could  even  daim  to  be  king  of  France.  The 
cathedral  stalls  of  Auch,  named  in  the  above 
paragraph,  are  of  this  epoch  (1520-1530),  and 
are  famous  for  their  magnificent  and  florid 
carving.  The  chateau  of  Cadillac  (Gironde)  and 
that  of  Busson  (Lot)  are  as  important  architec- 
turally as  the  better-known  ch&teaux  of  Oiron 
(Deux-S^vres)  and  La  Rochefoucauld  (Cha- 
rente) ;  and  each  of  these  buildings  is  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  that  stately 
domestic  architecture  which  noade  up  the  strength 
of  the  classical  revival  in  France.  The  famous 
staircase  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  work  of 
Antoine  Fontant,  and  the  private  chapel  of 
Oiron  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student, 
and  the  manor  of  Oiron  is  particularly  cele- 
brated because  of  the  inlaid  pottery  of  the 
time  of  Henri  II.  which  was  long  known  by 
the  name  of  this  estate,  and  of  which  there  are 
tiled  surfaces  in  parts  of  the  building.  The 
jub^  of  the  cathedral  of  Limoges  is  no  longer  in 
its  original  place,  but  is  still  preserved  in  the 
church  and  nearly  complete.  It  dates  from 
1533  and  is  of  unusual  richness,  a  piece  of 
associated  sculpture  of  unique  character. 

Of  Post-Renaissance  work  one  of  the  most 
admirable  things  in  this  region  is  the  church  of 
l^otre  Dame  at  Bordeaux.  This  is  a  surpris- 
ingly successful  piece  of  street  architecture 
applied  to  a  church;  its  front  bears  the  date 
of  1707.  The  cathedrals  of  La  Rochelle  and 
Montauban  (Tam-et-Garonne)  and  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  of  Auch  are  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  last  named  structure  is  of 
peculiar  importance.  The  famous  Phare  de 
Cordouan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  dates,  in 
its  original  form,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Of  modem  buildings  the  great  city  of  Bor- 
deaux contains  some  of  importance  as  to  size 
and  general  reputation  among  the  architects  of 
France ;  but  the  great  theatre  with  its  dodeca- 
style  colonnade  is  perhaps  the  only  one  having 
any  particular  charm.  As  a  curious  contrast  to 
this  is  the  little  theatre  at  Angoul^me,  built  at 
a  much  later  time  than  that  of  Bordeaux.  This 
is  a  light  and  gracefril  and  somewhat  fantastic 
building,  agreeably  suggestive  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  dedicated.  —  R.  S. 

FRANCE,  ARCHirECTURB  OF;  Part 
Vm. ;  Auvergne ;  the  territory  once  occupied 
by  the  dukedoms  of  Bourbon  and  Auvergne,  and 
by  several  smaller  semi-independent  states,  and 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Allier, 
Cantal,  Corr^ze,  Creuse,  Haute-Loire,  Loire, 
Puy-de-Ddme.  This  is  a  hilly  region,  and  for 
the  most  part  thinly  populated.  There  are  no 
cities  of  great  size,  nor  have  there  been  at  any 
time  communities  so  prosperous  or  so  ambitious 
as  to  erect  buildings  of  great  importance.  All 
students  of  French  architecture  know  this  region 
as  the  home  of  the  curious  and  beautifrd  variety 
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of  Romanesque  design  which  includes  colour  in 
external  efiect,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand  (Puy-de-Dome),  by  its  near  neighbour, 
the  church  of  S.  Satumin,  with  a  beautiful 
inlaid  frieze  in  the  apse  wall,  by  the  churches 
at  Brioude  (Haute-Loire)  and  Issoire  (Puy-de- 
Dome),  and  by  the  famous  cathedral  of  Le  Puy 
(Haute-Loire).  In  these  buildings  there  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere  the  sys- 
tem of  mosaic  of  coloured  materials  on  a  very 
large  scale,  the  tesserse  of  ordinary  mosaic  being 
replaced  by  blocks  of  freestone  of  considerable 
size,  and  having  the  usual  colours  of  reddish  and 
grayish  brown  shading  upward  to  cream  colour. 
There  are,  however,  many  Romanesque  build- 
ings in  this  district  of  more  simple  style  but  of 
equally  great  interest.  Such  are  the  church  of 
Chatel-Monta^e  (Allier),  of  the  most  stem 
simplicity ;  that  of  Ebreuil  with  its  remarkable 
frontispiece  forming  a  western  tower  of  oblong 
section  nearly  as  wide  as  the  whole  three-aisled 
church,  and  opened  below  into  a  vaulted  porch  ; 
and  at  Saint-Menoux  (Allier),  a  lai^r  and  more 
pretentious  church,  with  a  square  central  tower 
of  fine  transitional  character,  but  with  unmixed 
twelfth  century  Romanesque  style  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  structure,  although  the 
pointed  arch  alternates  with  the  round  arch  in 
the  nave  arcades.  The  church  at  Beaulieu 
^Corr^ze)  and  the  Priory  church  at  Charlieu 
(Loire)  are  buildings  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  their  early  twelfth  century  sculpture,  in  the 
richness,  variety,  and  significance  of  which  these 
churches  rival  the  great  buildings  of  Poitiers  and 
its  neighbourhood  (see  Part  VII).  The  ancient 
church  at  Saint-Nectaire  (Puy-de-Dome),  though 
much  restored,  has  preserved  its  unique  capitals 
with  historical  scenes  and  incidents,  and  a  free 
treatment  of  costume. 

The  most  valuable  Gothic  building  of  this 
region  is  the  church  of  La  Chaise-Dieu  (Haute- 
Loire).  It  is  as  large  as  a  second-class  cathe- 
dral, and,  next  to  the  cathedral  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  is  the  largest  Gothic  building  in  this 
part  of  France;  but  its  height  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  central  Gothic  churches  of  the 
same  size,  and  it  is  singularly  devoid  of  sculp- 
ture. In  these  two  respects  it  reminds  the  stu- 
dent of  many  English  churches;  furthermore, 
the  very  severe  and  formal  Gothic  of  early  style, 
leaving  large  surfaces  of  heavy  wall  pierced  with 
small  lights,  is,  without  closely  resembling  any 
English  monument,  akin  to  the  style  of  the 
transitional  abbeys  of  Yorkshire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tracery,  both  early  and  late,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  mouldings  and  similar  details, 
are  absolutely  French.  This  church,  situated  on 
the  highest  point  above  the  sea  of  any  impor- 
tant building  in  France,  and  built  of  singularly 
hard  stone,  has  the  unique  character  of  a  moun- 
tain cathedral     The   cathedral  of  Clermont- 
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Veraailles  (Seine  et  Oise)  ;   chapel  of  the  Rnyal      snrt,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  the  eiiperintenileiit 
Chftteau.     This  building  was  finiwheJ  about  1710,      of  builditiKS  for  tlie  kinu.     TlieeileriorcorreHpoiida 
oiler  the  death  of  its  designer,  Julea  llardouiu  Man-      cloeely  to  the  plan  and  interior  arrangement. 
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Ferrand  would  be  attractive  and  valuable  but 
for  comparison  with  the  more  important  build- 
ings farther  north.  Its  modem  west  front  will 
be  cited  below.  The  cathedral  of  Moulins 
(Allier)  has  much  interesting  late  Gothic  work, 
especially  in  the  chapels  disposed  around  the 
choir,  and  its  recent  enlargement  must  be  men- 
tioned below.  The  Abbey  Church  of  Souvigny 
(Allier)  contains  long  stretches  of  Romanesque 
cloister  and  other  very  early  fragments  combined 
with  late  €k)thic  vaulting,  tombs,  and  screen- 
work,  and  tracery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  In 
the  church  at  Aubazine  (Corr^ze)  is  a  very 
splendid  Gothic  monument  called  the  Tomb  of 
S.  Stephen,  that  is,  of  S.  ^tienne  d'Obasine,  a 
monastic  saint  of  the  twelfth  centiury. 

The  disposition  to  use  colour  in  an  external 
decoration,  which  has  been  alluded  to  above, 
appears  again  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
strange  tiled  roofs  of  Moulins  and  B^nissons- 
Dieu,  and  in  certain  brick  walls  of  the  same 
and  neighbouring  towns.  In  each  of  these 
methods  of  decoration  the  most  is  made  of  the 
few  simple  colours  obtainable,  the  roof  tiles  hav- 
ing more  colours  and  more  brilliant  ones,  and  the 
additional  brilliancy  of  ceramic  glaze. 

The  hilltops  of  Auvergne  are  crowned  with 
ruined  castles  of  the  highest  interest  for  the 
study  of  mediaeval  fortification,  and  as  pictur- 
esque in  themselves  and  in  their  position  as  any- 
thing on  the  Rhine  or  in  Carinthia.  The  most 
notable  is  the  huge  chateau  of  Bourbon-rAr- 
chambault  (Allier).  As  to  Renaissance  work, 
the  little  town  of  Montferrand,  which  forms  an 
eastern  suburb  of  Clermont,  is  rich  in  curious 
dwelling  houses.  Even  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  is  modernized,  a  doorway  or 
even  a  whole  fa9ade  is  yet  intact. 

Of  modem  work  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  extraordinary  achievement  of.  the  architect 
Millet,  who  has  added  a  long  nave  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Moulins,  and  has  made  therein  a  study 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  preserving  the  charm 
of  the  prototype  in  a  way  very  rare  in  modem 
work.  The  westem  end  of  the  cathedral  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  two  bays  in  length,  and  in- 
cluding the  west  frx)nt,  was  built  by  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  but  the  spires  have  not  been  completed. 

—  R.  S. 

FRANCE,  ARCHITBCTURII  OF;  Part 
IZ. ;  Burgiindian  Trance :  including  the  eastern 
districts  from  Chatillon  and  Belfort  on  the  north 
to  the  boundaries  of  Provence ;  embracing  the 
country  once  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  countship  of  Burgimdy  (Franche- 
Comt^)  and  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy;  and 
including  the  modem  departments  of  Ain,  Cote- 
d'Or,  Doubs,  Drome,  Hautes-Alpes,  Haute- 
Sadne,  Haute-Savoie,  Is^re,  Jura,  Rhone,  Savoie, 
and  Saone^t-Loire. 

The  Romanesque  architecture  of  this  region, 
though  there  are  but  few  churches,  compara- 
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tively,  of  great  extent  or  elaboration,  abounds 
in  valuable  material.  The  little  mountain 
churches  of  the  Hautes-Alpes  and  the  Savoie 
are  worthy  of  minute  study  on  account  of  their 
simple  effectiveness ;  nothing  in  the  Tyrol  or  in 
southem  Crermany  can  surpass  them  in  this, 
while  they  have  some  details  of  great  purity. 
The  admirable  crypt  of  S.  Laurent  at  Grenoble 
(Is^re)  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
Romanesque  north  of  the  Alps.  At  Lyons, 
the  church  of  S.  Martin  d'Ainay  has  a  central 
tower  and  a  west  tower  of  great  value  for  their 
decoration  by  arcading ;  these  towers  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  restoration  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  church.  At  Saint 
Donat  (Drome)  the  church  has  also  an  admirable 
square  tower.  In  fact,  these  Italian-like  bell 
towers,  square  and  plain,  with  arcaded  belfries, 
are  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  the  smaller 
campanili  south  of  the  Alps ;  all  students 
know  the  importance  to  architectural  study  of 
these  unpretending  structures.  The  church 
of  S.  Barnard  at  Romans  (Drome)  is  perhaps 
the  richest  piece  of  ^manesque  sculpture  and 
architecture  in  this  region;  its  south  porch, 
though  much  broken,  has  not  been  mined  by 
restoration,  and  is  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Larger  churches  are  those  of  Embmn  (Hautes- 
Alpes)  with  a  porch  absolutely  like  a  Lombard 
porch,  with  the  columns  resting  upon  the  backs 
of  lions,  and  S.  Pierre  at  Vienne  (Is^re).  At 
Saint  Paul  de  Verax  (Ain)  is  a  church  with  an 
early  Romanesque  doorway  and  arcade  flanking 
it  with  sculptures  of  singular  simplicity;  the 
whole,  though  in  the  mountain  region  near 
Geneva,  reminding  us  of  the  church  fronts  of 
Languedoc. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  building 
style,  the  differentiation  of  the  Bjirgundian  from 
the  central  French  style  begins  to  interest  the 
student ;  but  the  subtle  distinctions  which  make 
it  up  cannot  be  described  here.  The  tendency 
is  always  away  from  the  severely  logical  style 
based  entirely  upon  its  vaulted  roofs  and  toward 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Romanesque  variety  of 
external  treatment.  The  sculpture  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Gothic  churches  is,  though  not  veiy 
abundant,  of  peculiar  value;  one  of  the  most 
important  specimens  is  that  admirable  frieze 
which,  taken  from  the  jub^  of  the  little  church 
at  Bourget  (Savoie),  is  now  built  into  its  walls. 
These  sculptures  represent  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  are  narrative  and  descriptive  to  a  degree  not 
commonly  reached  by  Gothic  work.  The  splen- 
did cathedral  of  Autun  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  transitional  architecture  in  France, 
showing  the  almost  unwilling  departure  from  an 
early  Romanesque  type  and  the  gradual  slow 
acceptance  of  the  overmastering  style  from  the 
northwest.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Dyon  (C6te-d*0r)  may  be  considered  a  typical 
piece  of  Burgundian  Gothic;  its  beautiful  arcaded 
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front  formfl  a  structure  as  completely  inde- 
pendent as  the  larger  fa9ade  at  Strasburg, 
or  the  west  fronts  of  Ripon  or  Wells.  This,  in 
other  words,  is  not  Gothic  church  building,  but 
it  is  admirable  street  architecture,  carried  out 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  body  of  the  church  is  normal  and 
of  singular  lightness  and  simplicity  of  effect. 
The  admirable  church  of  S.  B^nigne  in  the  same 
city  shows,  like  the  church  last  named,  the  local 
influences  mainly  in  its  west  front.  The  plan 
of  this  church  is  worthy  of  peculiar  attention  by 
modem  builders  of  city  churches.  The  splendid 
northern  doorway  of  the  west  fix>nt  of  the  church 
at  Semur  (Saone-et-Loire)  retains  in  good  con- 
dition the  most  admirable  thirteenth  century 
sculpture  in  the  east  of  France.  All  this  sculp- 
ture has  to  do  with  purely  secular  stoiy.  There 
are  no  cathedrals  of  the  first  importance  within 
the  district,  but  those  of  Autun,  Lyons,  and 
Yienne  must  be  included  in  every  study  of 
cathedral  building. 

Of  the  latest  Gothic  school  are  one  or  two 
buildings  of  unique  character ;  the  famous  hos- 
pital at  Beaune,  whose  courtyard,  with  lofty 
steep  roof  and  high  dormer  windows,  is  feimiliar, 
and  the  still  more  celebrated  Church  of  Brou 
in  the  suburb  of  the  town  of  Bourg-en-Bresse 
(Ain).  There  is  also  the  abbey  of  Hautecombe, 
which  was  as  elaborate  once,  at  least  in  its 
external  design,  as  the  church  of  Brou  itself, 
and  even  now  in  its  rebuilt  condition  is  attrac- 
tive. As  for  the  fistmous  Brou  church  itself,  the 
building  alone  without  its  tombs  would  rank 
with  the  church  of  S.  Riquier  and  that  of  S. 
Wulfran  at  Abbeville,  as  of  the  small  list  of 
important  late  Flamboyant  designs ;  but  with 
the  tombs  of  princes  which  it  includes,  as  a 
museum  of  fifteenth  century  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  art  unequalled  in  Europe.  Such  architec- 
ture as  this  passes  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
gradation  into  that  of  the  Renaissance,  for  in 
France  the  earliest  Renaissance  architecture  is 
not  very  strongly  marked  by  the  classical  influ- 
ence. The  Italian  example  was  followed  but 
slowly  anywhere  outside  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  court  at  Paris.  A  famous  and 
valuable  instance  of  this  peculiarity  is  the  church 
of  S.  Michel  at  Djjon.  Somewhat  later  are  the 
two  attractive  buildings  at  Besan9on  (Doubs), 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Palais  de  Justice,  each 
valuable  to  the  modem  practical  student  on  ac- 
count of  the  veiy  abundant  and  carefully  con- 
sidered fenestration.  The  famous  chateau  of 
Bussy-Rabutin,  near  the  viUage  of  Bussy-le- 
Grand  (Cote-d'Or),  has  been  thoroughly  given  in 
the  pages  of  Sauvageot  (op.  cit.),  and  so  has  the 
Hotel  Yogiid  at  D\jon ;  this  last  being  probably 
the  most  important  city  house,  architecturally 
speaking,  of  all  the  neoclassic  buildings  in 
France.  There  are  one  or  two  buildings  of  the 
Post-Renaissance  styles  which  deserve  especial 
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notice.  One  of  these  is  the  Chateau  de  Vizille 
(Is^re),  a  building  seldom  mentioned  by  the 
books,  but  curiously  valuable  as  a  piece  of  bold 
grouping.  The  superb  church  of  S.  Madeleine 
at  Besancon  (Doubs),  begun  1746,  is  a  metro- 
politan building  in  everything  except  its  situa- 
tion in  a  small  mountain  town ;  nothing  more 
stately  is  to  be  found  than  its  vaulted  interior. 

Of  modern  architecture  in  the  district  there 
are  several  town  halls  and  mairiea  of  interest, 
but  often  designed  by  Parisian  architects.  The 
library  and  museum  at  Grenoble  (Is^re)  is  an 
unusually  graceful  design.  The  most  original 
and  valuable  monument  of  the  district  in  recent 
times  is  the  Lion  of  Belfort,  a  vast  sculpture  in 
the  side  of  the  clifl*  which  rises  above  the  town. 
It  is  the  work  of  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  author  of  the  colossal 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  in  New  York 
harbour.  —  R.  S. 

FRANCE,  ARCHITBCTX7RE  OF;  Part 
X. ;  Provence  and  Iiangaedoc.  In  their 
architecture,  as  in  their  history,  these  two  prov- 
inces have  so  much  in  common  and  so  many 
points  of  contact,  that  an  account  of  their  build- 
ings can  best  be  given  by  treating  them  to- 
gether. Throughout  their  whole  history  —  up 
to  the  time  of  the  absorption  of  Provence  by 
France  under  Louis  XI.  in  1481  —  the  similar 
architectural  styles  of  these  provinces,  like  their 
common  language,  diflered  strikingly  from  those 
of  northern  France.  The  styles  of  architecture 
in  that  portion  of  Languedoc  which  immediately 
adjoins  Provence  were  indeed  identical  with  the 
Provencal  styles  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  dis- 
tinguished iVom  them.  But  in  the  Romanesque 
period  western  Languedoc  has  characteristics 
somewhat  peculiar  to  itself  and  is,  about  Tou- 
louse especially,  more  strongly  influenced  by  the 
style  of  Auvergne  than  by  that  of  Provence. 
The  ancient  Provence  (including  within  that 
term  the  Venaissin,  the  domain  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  and  the  little  countship  of  Orange), 
comprised  the  modem  departments  of  Vau- 
cluse,  Basses- Alpes,  Alpes-Maritimes,  Var,  and 
Bouches-du-Rhone ;  while  the  adjoining  Lan- 
guedoc corresponded  roughly  to  the  departments 
of  Ardfeche,  Gard,  H^rault,  Loz^re,  Aveyron, 
Tarn,  Aude,  and  Haute-Garonne.  Ari^ge  and 
Pyrdn^es-Orientales,  approximately  correspond- 
ing to  the  old  counties  of  Foix  and  Roussillon, 
may  be  included  with  Languedoc.  Architec- 
turally, however,  the  departments  of  Ard^che, 
Gard,  and  about  half  of  H^rault  must  be 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  Provence,  while  the 
province  of  Dauphin^  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Drome 
and  the  southern  part  of  Is^re,  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  successive  Proven9al  styles.  In 
Roman  times  these  provinces  formed  together 
the  Provincia  Gallica,  and  the  Roman  architec- 
ture of  this  region,  much  of  which  is  singularly 
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well  preserved,  soon  acquired  a  quality  of  ita 
own,  which  distingmsties  it  from  the  Roman 
work  of  Italy.  This  is  in  part  perhaps  due  to 
the  vigorouB  individuality  of  the  Gallic  race,  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Uassillia,  the  modem  Maraeillee,  and  in  part  to 
the  invariable  use  of  cut  stone  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  stjlea  of  Provence  and  east- 
em  Languedoc.  In  the  later  period  of  Roman 
art  the  proportions  and  details  are  crude  (per- 
haps even  more  so  than  at  the  same  time  in 
Italy),  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  iii  the 
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coarsely  quarried  blocks  of  stone  the  little  river 
Touloubre,  at  this  point  nearly  40  feet  wide. 
But  the  striking  features  of  the  design  are  the 
twin  triumphal  arches  across  the  roadway,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  At  Aries  (the 
Roman  Arelate)  there  are  several  Roman  monu- 
ments of  first  importance.  Of  these  the  arena 
or  amphitheatre  is  in  an  unusually  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  exterior  of  this  monu- 
ment has  arcades  in  two  stories  of  the  Roman 
arch  order  similar  to  the  arcades  of  the  Coli- 
seum in  Rome.     The  lower  order  is  Doric,  the 
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work  of  the  province  a  robust  originality  of 
conception  and  a  vigour  of  execution  which  com- 
pensates for  this  lack  of  refinement.  Perhaps 
the  oldest  Roman  monument  of  importance  in 
Provence,  of  which  anything  remains,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Yem&gucs 
(Bouches-du- Rhone),  about  halfway  between 
Ais  and  Avignon.  Its  Corinthian  capitals 
show  decided  Greek  influence,  and  are  refined 
and  degant  in  proportion,  though  somewhat 
over  attenuated.  Not  far  from  Vem&gues,  at 
Saint  Chamas,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
Roman  bridge,  which  spans  with  a  single  arch  of 


upper,  Corinthian,  surmounted  by  an  attic.  The 
arena  is  an  ellipse,  328  feet  by  128  feet.  The 
theatre  is  lees  well  preserved,  but  contains  some 
beautiful  examples  of  Corinthian  columns  and 
pieces  of  entablature.  The  ancient  cemeteiy, 
known  as  Les  Aliscamps  (Elysii  Campi),  con- 
tains a  few  Roman  tombs.  Some  fifteen  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Aries,  near  the  little  village 
of  Saint  Remy  (the  ancient  Glanum)  are  two  im- 
portant Roman  structures  :  a  richly  sculptural 
triumphal  arch  of  a  single  opening,  of  which 
the  upper  part  has  disappeared,  and  which  is 
probably  of  the  time  of  Titus  or  Tnuan ;  and  a. 
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tomb  moDument  of  much  later  date,  awkward 
in  many  of  its  details,  but  of  unique  interest 
on  account  of  its  picturesque  towerlike  design 
(crowned  by  a  circular  open  colonnade  of  squat 
Corinthian  columns)  and  on  account  of  its 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  At  Cavail- 
lon  (Vaucluse)  is  a  triumphal  arch,  square  in 
plan,  an  arch  in  each  face,  and  having  Corin- 
thian pilasters  on  each  angle  ornamented  with 
rich  acanthus  arabesques  veiy  refined  in  execu- 
tion. At  Carpentras,  northeast  of  Avignon,  is 
another  well-preserved  triumphal  arch  of  late 
date,  very  wide  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and 
with  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns  at  the 
angles.  It  is  important  because  of  its  imita- 
tion in  Romanesque  times  in  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral  at  Avignon.  At  Orange  (the  ancient 
Arausio),  northwest  from  Carpentras,  is  the 
largest  triumphal  arch  in  Provence  of  three 
openings,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved  Roman 
theatres  that  has  come  down  to  our  day.  The 
proscenium  structure,  although  badly  mutilated, 
remains  to  its  full  height.  It  was  an  elaborate 
design  in  three  stories  of  superposed  orders. 
Northeast  again  from  Orange,  at  Vaison,  there  is 
a  Roman  tomb  and  bridge.  At  Fr^jus,  on  the 
coast  southwest  of  Nice,  are  remains  of  Roman 
baths  and  an  aqueduct,  and  at  Riez  (Basses- 
Alpes)  four  columns  of  a  temple  colonnade  still 
remain  standing. 

In  Languedoc  the  Roman  remains  of  impor- 
tance (with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  bridge  of 
three  arches  at  Saint  Thib^ry  in  H^rault)  are 
all  in  the  department  of  Gard,  concentrated  at 
Nimes  (the  ancient  Nemausus)  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Nimes  itself  possesses 
more  examples  of  Roman  architecture  than  any 
other  city  of  France.  Portions  of  the  city 
walls  still  remain  with  two  well-preserved  gate- 
ways :  the  Porte  de  France^  with  a  single  arch- 
way between  two  ruinous  towers ;  and  the  richer 
Porte  (VAugiiste  with  four  openings  —  the  two 
central,  larger,  arched ;  the  two  side  openings, 
smaller,  with  lintels.  But  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  important  Roman  building  is  the  so- 
called  MaisonrCarr^e,  the  one  almost  perfect 
Roman  temple  which  has  remained  to  our  day. 
It  is  hexastyle,  Corinthian,  of  very  noble  archi- 
tecture, and  dates  from  the  very  first  years  of 
our  era.  It  has  been  restored  and  is  now  used 
as  a  museum.  Nimes  also  has  an  amphitheatre 
in  good  preservation  similar  in  style  to  that  at 
Aries  and  of  very  nearly  the  same  size.  There 
are  also  important  remains  of  public  baths,  in- 
cluding a  great  rectangular  hall  or  Nymphseum ; 
an  admirable  example  of  the  influence  which 
the  use  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  so  abundant  in 
the  country,  has  exerted  on  all  the  Provencal 
styles.  The  hall  is  vaulted  with  a  barrel  vault 
in  which  the  Roman  method  of  using  perma- 
nent centring  ribs  is  applied  to  cut  stone  con- 
struction in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
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they  employed  in  central  Syria,  where  similar 
conditions  prevailed.  Transverse  arches  of 
stone  span  the  hall,  and  upon  these,  as  centres, 
other  arches  are  built  of  slabs  resting  from  rib 
to  rib.  Along  the  sides  of  the  hall  are  rec- 
tangular niches  with  pediments  alternately  tri- 
angular and  segmental.  Between  them  were 
Corinthian  columns  on  pedestals  (only  a  few 
remain  standing),  carrying  the  entablature  frY)m 
which  springs  the  vault.  These  baths  were 
supplied  with  water  by  a  great  aqueduct,  of 
which  there  are  remains  in  the  magnificent 
series  of  arches  known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
which  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  Gardon  twelve 
miles  north  of  Nimes.  At  Sommi^res  (Gard)  is 
a  ruined  bridge  of  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Of  the 
seventeen  arches  which  originally  crossed  the 
Yidourle  at  this  point  eight  now  remain. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  ancient 
Provincia  mainly  fell  under  the  comparatively 
civilized  rule  of  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths.  But 
it  is  unlikely  that  its  architectural  development 
at  this  time  dififered  essentially  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  argu- 
ment of  R^voil,  there  is  nothing,  as  Dehio  has 
shown,  which  can  with  any  likelihood  be  ascribed 
even  to  the  subsequent  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  epochs,  save  a  few  fortress  towers  such 
as  those  erected  by  Franks  or  Saracens  upon 
the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Aries.  The 
churches  built  at  this  time,  of  which  the  chroni- 
cles speak,  were  probably  plain  basilicas  with 
piers  and  arches,  and  have  practically  all  disap- 
peared as  a  result  of  the  invasions  and  destruc- 
tions of  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  centuries,  and  the  subsequent  reconstruc- 
tions. It  is  impossible  therefore  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Proven9al  Romanesque  style  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  But  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  why  in  this  romantic  land,  which  is 
neither  France  nor  Italy,  but  which  stands  mid- 
way between  them,  borrowing  from  both,  there 
should  have  developed,  contemporaiy  with  the 
literature  of  the  troubadours,  the  most  elegant 
and  refined  of  all  the  Romanesque  styles.  These 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  outside  of  Italy  became  so 
thoroughly  Romanized,  and  that  this  comer  of 
Europe  suffered  less  almost  than  any  other  from 
the  migrations  and  invasions  of  barbarians,  so 
that  the  classic  character  was  maintained  and 
classic  traditions  never  quite  died  out.  More- 
over the  monuments  themselves  were  preserved. 
The  region  of  the  south  of  France,  in  which  these 
monuments  still  exist,  will  be  found  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  Provencal  Romanesque  style. 
The  excellence  of  the  building  stone  of  the  coun- 
try counted  for  much,  but  the  continuance  of 
the  knowledge  how  to  use  it  and  the  proximity 
of  good  models  counted  for  more.  Structurally 
the  great  fact  of  the  Provencal  style  was  its 
being  the  first  to  develop  a  church  building 
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which  was  throughout  a  structure  of  stone. 
Wood  is  not  found  in  the  construction  of  any 
of  these  buildings.  The  constant  character- 
istics of  the  style  are  mainly  the  following :  The 
church  plans  consisted  of  a  single  nave  or  a  nave 
and  side  aisles  (without  transepts  or  with  tran- 
septs forming  a  T-shaped  plan  with  one  or  three 
apses).  These  were  ceiled  with  barrel  vaults  of 
stone,  covered  with  sloping  stone  gable  roofs 
resting  directly  on  the  vaults,  roof  and  vault 
forming  a  single  mass  of  masonry.  The  roofs 
frequently  have  pierced  crestings  of  stone,  and 
antefiicsB  are  sometimes  used,  as  on  the  roofs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  temples.  The  barrel  vaults 
are  generally  ribbed  with  great  arches  at  equal 
intervals.  External  buttresses  strengthen  the 
walls  opposite  each  transverse  arch.  Longi- 
tudinal arches  below  the  springing  of  the  vault 
often  connect  the  main  piers  within,  forming  a 
series  of  shallow  niches,  which  lighten  the  walls 
and  correspond  to  the  nave  arcades,  where  these 
exist.  These  niches  are  sometimes  deepened  and 
form  a  series  of  side  chapels  with  barrel  vaults 
whose  axes  run  transversely  to  the  single  nave, 
as  at  Cavaillon  and  Orange.  Where  side  aisles 
exist  they  are  narrow,  and  the  piers  carrying  the 
nave  arches  are  large  in  proportion.  The  thrust 
of  the  barrel  vault  is  met  by  very  heavy  walls, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  existence  of  side  aisles  by 
carrying  these  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  nave 
vault,  so  that  there  are  no  clearstoiy  windows  and 
nave  and  aisles  are  under  one  roof,  or  the  clear" 
story  is  very  low.  The  barrel  vault&  of  the 
aisles  are  frequently  ramped  upward  to  meet  the 
thrust  of  the  central  vault,  which  is  often  pointed 
to  reduce  the  thrust.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Marseilles  and  Fr^jus,  plans  similar 
to  the  churches  of  Cavaillon  and  Orange  have 
groin  vaults  over  the  nave  (in  place  of  barrel 
vaults)  abutted  by  transverse  barrel  vaults  over 
the  chapels,  a  scheme  of  construction  precisely 
like  that  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine  in  Rome. 
But  this  scheme  of  construction  is  rare ;  groin 
vaults  usually  occur  only  over  the  bay  of  the 
crossing,  and  sometimes  (even  when  transepts 
do  not  exist)  over  the  bay  in  advance  of  the  apse. 
In  rare  cases  the  dome  or  the  cloister  vaults  are 
used  over  this  bay.  The  earlier  buildings  and 
many  of  the  later  ones  are  almost  devoid  of  de- 
tail ;  but  they  are  nearly  always  very  impressive 
from  the  beauty  of  their  proportions,  their  con- 
structive simplicity,  their  unity  of  conception, 
and  their  admirable  cut  stone  masonry.  The 
influence  of  such  Roman  constructions  as  the 
Nymphseum  at  Nlmes  is  obvious  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  method. 

The  oldest  post-Roman  piece  of  building  now 
extant  in  Provence,  which  has  any  architectural 
character,  is  perhaps  the  oratory  of  S.  Tro- 
phimus  built  into  the  hillside  beneath  the  impres- 
sive and  picturesque  monastery  of  Montmigour, 
near  Aries.      Dehio  places  it  before  the  year 
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1000.  The  oldest  certainly  dated  piece  of  Pro- 
ven9al  Romanesque  is  the  little  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (a  Greek  cross  in  plan)  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Montmi^our.  As  is  proved  by  the 
inscription  discovered  by  R^voil,  it  was  dedicated 
in  1019.  It  shows  perfect  masteiy  of  the  con- 
structive methods  employed.  Its  builder.  Abbot 
Rambert,  carried  out  also  the  crypt,  at  least,  of 
the  monastery  church,  and  may  have  built  a 
large  portion  of  the  unfinished  church  itself, 
which  is  of  the  single-nave  T-shaped  plan  with 
three  apses.  Such  detail  as  exists,  as  in  the 
apse  windows,  is  Latino-Byzantine  in  character, 
not  unlike  similar  detail  of  the  same  date  in 
Italy,  but  showing  less  rudeness  of  conception 
and  handling.  The  beautiful  cloister  is  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy.  The  church  on  the  island  of 
Saint  Honorat^le-L^rins  between  Fr^jus  and  Nice 
is  three-aisled  without  clearstory.  It  is  of  two 
dates,  of  whidi  the  older  portion  (almost  bald  in 
its  simplicity,  with  a  very  rude  front)  may  be 
before  the  year  1000.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  same  island,  a  small  structure 
with  a  curious  conical  dome  on  rude  pendcntives 
over  an  oblong  compartment,  is  regarded  by 
Viollet-le-Duc  and  R^voil  as  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century,  by  Dehio  as  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh. 

A  very  marked  Lombard  influence  makes  it- 
self felt  in  the  treatment  of  the  detail  of  certain 
buildings  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  which 
probably  date  firom  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy.  These  are  especially :  the  remarkable 
bell-tower  at  Puisalicon,  which  strikingly  recalls 
some  of  the  Lombard  oompanili,  and  the 
churches  of  Saint-Martin-de-Londres  and  Saint- 
Guilhem-le-D^rt.  The  former  has  a  short 
single-aisled  barrel-vaulted'  nave  and  east,  north, 
and  south  apses  with  an  octagonal  dome  at  the 
crossing.  The  wall  strips  and  arcaded  cornices 
of  the  exterior,  the  detail  of  the  capitals,  and  the 
profiles  of  the  mouldings  are  strongly  suggestive 
of  Lombard  work.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  boldly  designed  and  picturesque  abbey 
church  of  Saint-Guilhem-le-D^rt.  This  is  a 
T-shaped  basilican  church,  the  apse  of  which 
has  a  bold,  blind  arcade,  of  marked  Lombard 
character,  immediately  under  the  cornice.  As 
belonging  in  part  to  the  same  group,  may  be 
mentioned  the  curious  circular  church  of  Rieux- 
M^rinviUe  near  Carcassonne.  More  like  other 
Proven9al  buildings  is  the  charming  little  church 
of  S.  Pierre  at  Reddes  (H^rault). 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  Proven^ 
style,  as  it  advances,  is  its  imitation  of  classic 
detail:  in  part,  closely  following  the  Roman 
remains  of  the  neighbourhood ;  in  part,  —  espe- 
cially in  later  examples,  —  showing  adaptations 
of  classic  motives,  which  recall  closely  in  theme 
and  detail  the  Christian  work  of  central  Syria 
of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries.  This  influ- 
ence may  well  have  come  from  the  pilgrimages 
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and  crusades.    The  similar  material  used  would 
be  likely  especially  to  strike  a  Provencal,  and 
Provence  and  Lai^edoc  had  usually  dose  re- 
lations with  the  crusaders'  princedom  of  Antioch, 
where  lay  all  the  central  Syrian  buildings  which 
much  of  this  work  so  closely  resembles.     But 
in  the  earliest  buildings  which  belong  to  this 
tendency  we  see  only  imitation  of  the  Roman 
work  of  Provence  itself.     The  date  of  this  con- 
scious revival  of  classic  form  cannot  be  certainly 
determined,  but  the  earliest  example  of  it  is 
probably  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame-des-Doms  at  Avignon,  which  Ramde  and 
Dehio  agree  in  placing  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  other  words,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  crusade.     This  porch  is  almost 
a  reproduction,  even  to  the  treatment  of  many 
of  the  details,  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  at 
Carpentras,  with  variations  showing  Byzantine 
influence.     The  interior  of  this  church  has  been 
much  altered.     It  is  barrel-vaulted  as  usual, 
but  is  remarkable  for  a  dome  inappropriately 
placed  over  an  oblong  bay,  and  carried  on  longi- 
tudinal squinch  arches.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gabriel, 
near  Tarascon  (Bouches-du-Rhdne),  otherwise  a 
plain  barrel-vaulted  structure,  has  a  rich  portal 
closely  imitating  classic  detail     In  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
abbey  at  Vaison,  the  church  of  S.  Quenin  at 
the  same    place,   the   churches  of  Cavaillon, 
S.  Marie-au-Lac  at  Le  Thor,  of  S.  Ruf  (all 
in  Yaucluse),  S.  Restitut,  La  Garde-Adh^mar, 
and  especially  Saint-Paul-trois-Chateaux  (all  in 
Drome).     Not  only  do  the  porches  show  the 
close  following  of  classic  detail,  but  cornices 
and  friezes  also;  and  Corinthian  pilasters  or 
three-quarter  columns  ornament  the  angles  of 
the  apses.     This  richness  of  detail,  however, 
is  carefully  confined  to  the  entrances,  cornices, 
the  apse,  and  the  cloister.     At  Saint-Paul-trois- 
Ch&teauz,  Roman  Doric  pilasters  and  arches, 
forming  a  Roman  order,  are  imitated  with  excel- 
lent effect,  below  the  Corinthianesque  entabla- 
ture which  forms  the  main  cornice.     Friezes  of 
figures  in  the  classic  manner  occur  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Vaison,  Cavaillon,  and  Ntmes.     The 
cathedral  of  Aix  (Bouches-<lu-Rh6ne),  a  curious 
conglomerate  of  all  the  Provencal  styles,  has  a 
portal  somewhat  similar  in  detail  to  that  of  the 
cathedral  of  Avignon.     The  chiuxhes  of  Mague- 
lonne  (H^rault)  and  the  fortified  church  of  Les 
Saintes-Maries  (Gard)  show  similar  characteris- 
tics.    All  these  churches  have  strongly  marked 
individual  traits  which  give  them  charm,  and 
in  all  of  them  is   the   Provencal  refinement 
of  proportion.     The  little  church  of  MoUfeges 
(Bouches-du-Rhone)  is  interesting  from  having  a 
small  belfry,  imitated  from  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  Roman  tomb  at  the  neighbouring  Saiut- 
Remy.     But  not  all  the  buildings,  erected  after 
this  classic  tendency  shows  itself,  are  influenced 
by  it.     They  abbey  of  Le  Thoronet  (Var)  is  a 
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very  complete  example  of  a  Cistercian  monastery 
of  twelfth  centuiy  with  church  and  cloister, 
chapter  house  and  refectory,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. But  the  detail  shows  almost  no  imitation 
of  classic  remains.  The  sturdy  proportions 
of  columns  and  arch-orders  in  the  cloister  are 
almost  Norman  in  their  effect.  The  abbeys  of 
S^nanque  (Yaucluse)  and  Silvacanne  (Bouches- 
du-Rhdne)  are  similar. 

The  style  culminates  in  the  magnificent  abbey 
church  of  S.  Gilles  (Gard).  It  was  begun  by 
Coimt  Raymond  IV.  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  first  crusade,  who,  on  account  of 
his  devotion  to  the  saint  and  his  abbey,  pre- 
ferred to  be  known  as  Comte  de  St.  Gilles. 
The  church  was  still  unfinished  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  iniquitous  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
in  1209.  The  vaults  of  the  nave  were  com- 
pleted by  a  master  builder  of  the  north  of 
France  after  1^61.  The  church,  still  incom- 
plete, was  ruined  by  the  Huguenots  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  choir  down  to  the 
bases  of  the  piers,  and  the  transepts,  except  the 
northern  waJl,  were  destroyed,  as  were  also 
the  vaults  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  save  one  bay 
of  the  aisles,  which  now  serves  as  a  sacristy. 
The  church  was  revaulted  between  1650  and 
1655  with  ugly  rococo  vaulting  at  a  much  lower 
level,  and  a  new  apse  was  built  to  the  west  of 
the  crossing,  so  that  the  length  of  the  church 
was  reduced  by  about  one  half.  The  building 
suffered  again  in  the  Revolution.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  mutilations,  it  still  remains  the  most 
magnificent  fragment  of  Provencal  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  Romanesque 
buildings.  The  width  of  the  church  diminishes 
slightly  from  west  to  east.  The  stonecutting 
throughout  is  marvellously  perfect  even  for 
Provence.  The  joints  are  so  fine  that  a  knife 
blade  cannot  be  inserted  in  them,  and  the  plinths 
of  the  columns  of  the  ambulatory,  which  still 
remain  in  place,  have  their  sides  accurately  cut 
to  the  curve  of  the  apse.  The  spiral  staircase 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  with  its  spiral 
barrel  vault,  is  a  marvel  of  accurate  stereotomy. 
The  north  wall  of  the  transept,  of  most  delicate 
detail  and  proportion,  shows  remains  of  the  ribs 
(decorated  with  the  chevron)  of  the  vault  which 
originally  covered  it.  The  remaining  bay  of  the 
north  aisle  has  also  vaults  of  the  twelfth  centuiy. 
The  church  has  a  remarkable  crypt  of  unusual 
extent.  Its  vaulting  is  segmental,  springing 
from  low,  fluted,  rectangular  piers.  But  the 
most  wonderful  feature  of  the  church  is  the  great 
portal  of  the  west  front.  This  is  probably  the 
earliest  example  in  Western  architecture  of  that 
union  of  the  three  western  doorways  of  a  great 
church  in  a  single  composition  which  was  after- 
ward followed  in  the  porches  of  Northern  Gothic 
cathedrals.  The  motive  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  the  great  porch  of  Ealat-Semaan  in  central 
Syria,  from  which  it  was  probably  borrowed.  The 
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figure  sculpture  shows  clearly  imitation  of  the 
Byzantine  ivoiy  triptychs,  of  which  large  numbers 
were  imported  into  the  West.  But  the  Western 
and  distinctiyely  mediseval  feeling  shows  itself 
in  a  certain  vigour  of  handling  throughout,  and 
its  grim  humour  finds  yent  in  some  grotesque 
heads,  and  in  the  beasts  which  travel  along  the 
moulding  below  the  frieze.  The  oouchant  lions, 
which  support  the  columns  on  either  side  of  the 
central  door,  show  that  the  designer  was  &mil- 
iar  with  the  devouring  beasts  in  similar  posi- 
tions in  north  Italian  churches.  In  richness 
and  beauty  of  composition,  and  in  excellence  of 
execution,  this  splendid  portal .  is  hardly  sur- 
passed by  any  of  the  great  Gothic  porches. 
Inmiediately  opposite  the  facade  of  the  church 
b  an  interesting  Romanesque  house.  Probably 
somewhat  later  in  date,  and  imitated  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  portal  of  S.  Gilles,  is  the 
great  porch  of  the  church  of  S.  Trophime  at 
Aries.  The  composition  is  somewhat  more  reg- 
ular and  even  richer  in  its  figure  sculpture,  which 
is  somewhat  more  firmly  handled.  It  has  eveiy 
evidence  of  being  a  later  production  by  the  same 
masters.  Its  single  arch  is  slightly  pointed,  and 
it  is  crowned  by  a  low  gable,  in  this  respect  still 
more  resembling  the  central  part  of  the  porch 
of  Elalat-Semaan.  The  church  of  S.  Trophime 
is  older  than  the  porch.  It  is  three-aisled  with- 
out clearstory,  with  pointed,  ribbed  barrel  vault 
over  the  nave,  and  ramping  barrel  vaults  over 
the  very  narrow  side  aisles.  The  piers  are  veiy 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  spans  they  carry. 
The  choir  is  of  Flamboyant  Gothic.  But  of 
greater  interest  than  the  church  is  the  adjoin- 
ing cloister,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  cloisters  of  Provence.  The  larger  part 
of  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  evidently  of  the 
same  date  as  the  church  porch.  The  round 
arches  of  this  portion  rest  on  coupled  columns 
with  richly  sculptured  capitals,  many  of  which 
contain  figure  subjects.  The  piers  are  sculptiu^ 
with  figures  of  saints,  precisely  similar  in  treat- 
ment to  those  of  the  porch.  The  cloister  is  barrel 
vaulted.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cloister 
is  of  the  Gothic  period,  with  pointed  arches,  and 
is  of  much  less  interest.  The  motive  of  the 
porch  of  S.  Trophime  reappears  in  a  simpler 
and  modified  form  in  the  porch  of  the  church 
of  S.  Marthe  at  Tarascon,  while  that  of  S. 
Gilles,  very  much  simplified,  deprived  of  its 
sculpture,  and  much  more  northern  in  feeling, 
is  found  again  in  the  porch  of  the  incomplete 
facade  of  the  church  at  Saint-Pons  in  H^rault. 
Similar  to  the  beautiful  cloisters  of  Provence 
is  the  exquisite  cloister  of  Elne,  south  of  Per- 
pignan  (Pyr^n^es-Orientales). 

As  already  stated,  the  same  Count  Raymond 
rV.,  who  began  the  church  of  S.  Gilles,  the 
culminating  building  of  the  Provencal  style, 
built  at  his  capital,  Toulouse,  the  great  church 
of  S.  Semin,  the  central  building  of  the  Ro- 
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manesque  of  western  Languedoc.  It  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1091 — twenty-five  years 
before  S.  Gilles.  Unlike  Provence,  the  dis- 
trict of  which  Toulouse  is  the  centre  is  with- 
out building  stone,  which  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  It  has  always,  therefore, 
made  large  use  of  brick.  Like  most  of  the 
buildings  of  Toulouse,  S.  Semin  is  of  brick 
with  stone  trinmiings ;  it  is  a  great  five-aisled 
church  with  boldly  projecting  three-aisled  tran- 
septs, and  with  an  ambulatory  about  its  apse 
and  radiating  chapels.  In  this  latter  respect 
and  in  its  constructive  system  it  follows  the 
style  of  Auvergne,  having  galleries  over  its  side 
aisles  and  its  central  barrel  vault  abutted  by 
half  barrel  vaults  in  the  aisles.  Its  curious 
octagonal  brick  tower  at  the  crossing  in  five 
receding  stories  is,  in  its  upper  stages,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  triangular,  in  place  of 
arched,  openings,  and  there  are  several  other 
similar  church  towers  in  the  city  of  the  latter 
date.  In  detail,  S.  Semin  is  quite  unlike  the 
churches  of  Provence,  and  is  influenced  more 
by  the  Romanesque  of  Auvergne  and  Aquitaine. 
At  Albi  the  Romanesque  portions  of  the  church 
of  S.  Salvi  show  similar  influences.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  influence  of  these  build- 
ings was  extensive  in  Languedoc.  Most  of  the 
building  that  preceded  the  Albigensian  wars 
has  disappeared;  but  the  oldest  part  of  the 
cathedral  of  Toulouse  and  of  S.  Nazaire  at 
Carcassonne  are  more  closely  allied  to  Proven- 
cal work.  The  Albigensian  wars  abmptly 
broke  off  the  architectural  development  both 
in  Languedoc  and  Provence.  As  the  result  of 
these  wars  Languedoc,  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centmy,  was  added  to  the  royal  do- 
main of  France,  and  the  buildings  constmcted 
after  this  borrow  the  Gk)thic  forms  of  the  north, 
although  applying  them  to  the  local  scheme. 
The  Romanesque  cathedrab  of  Marseilles  and 
Fr^jus,  already  referred  to,  are  reproduced  in 
Gothic  forms  in  the  two  churches  erected  by 
the  orders  of  S.  Louis  in  the  lower  town  of 
Carcassonne,  and  this  scheme  is  followed  in 
other  churches,  most  of  which  are  fortified. 
The  most  splendid  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of 
Albi,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
this  case  ribbed  vaults  take  the  place  of  the 
earlier  transverse  barrel  vaults  between  the  in- 
terior buttresses.  The  church  is  mairdy  of 
brick  with  turrets  opposite  each  buttress.  It 
has  a  superb  flamboyant  Gothic  porch  of  stone. 
The  great  width  of  the  vault  in  proportion  to 
the  height,  the  absence  of  aisles,  and  the  two 
tiers  of  deeply  recessed  chapels  between  the 
buttresses  give  the  interior  a  very  different  as- 
pect from  that  of  northem  .  (xothic  churches, 
and  this  difference  is  increased  by  the  Italian 
wall  and  ceiling  paintings  of  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  abbey  church  of  S.  Bertrand  de  Cominges 
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(Haute-Garonne)  is  similar  iu  scheme,  and  both 
churches  have  very  rich  choir  stalls  and  screens 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Flamboyant  at  Albi, 
and  of  Renaissance  design  at  S.  Bertrand.  The 
choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Nazaire  at  Carcas- 
sonne, built  between  1320  and  1330,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  Gk)thic  monuments  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  Its  rich  tracery  and  sculpture  and 
admirable  construction  are  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful study,  and  it  continues  the  constructive  tra- 
ditions of  the  region  in  having  its  aisles  carried 
to  the  height  of  the  nave.  But  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  later  Grothic  churches  of  Provence  and 
Lauguedoc  are  of  comparatively  little  interest, 
and  differ  hardly  at  all  from  such  buildings  in 
the  north,  as  for  instance  the  similar  fifteenth 
century  churches  of  Carpentras  and  S.  Pierre 
at  Avignon. 

Of  only  less  interest  than  the  church  archi- 
tecture are  the  remains  of  city  walls,  fortresses, 
and  castles.  Foremost  among  them  is  the 
ancient  castle  and  circuit  of  the  city  of  Carcas- 
sonne, which  exists  complete,  restored  by  Viol- 
let-le-Duc.  The  oldest  parts  are  Visigothic,  and 
may  perhaps  rest  on  Roman  foundations,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  these  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive walls  dates  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  Very  impressive,  also, 
are  the  walls  of  Aigues  Mortes  (Gard),  built 
by  Philip  the  Bold  (1272).  Farther  up  the 
Rhone,  at  Tarascon,  is  the  castle  of  King  Ren^ 
of  Ai\jou;  and  at  Avignon,  which  on  the  death 
of  Alphonse  and  Jeanne  of  Toulouse,  in  1270, 
became  the  property  of  the  popes  as  their  share 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Albigensian  wars,  still  stands 
the  great  palace,  or  fortress,  of  the  popes,  with 
the  perfectly  preserved  circuit  walls  of  the  city 
built  by  them  in  the  fourteenth  century,  while 
across  the  river  is  the  fortress  of  Villeneuve- 
lez- Avignon,  built  at  the  same  period.  Provence 
is  rich  in  picturesque  castles  of  minor  importance, 
among  whi<^h  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Si- 
miane  (Basses- Alpes),  La  Barrue  (Vaucluse),  and 
Les  Beaux  (Bouches-du-Rhone).  These  are  of 
various  dates,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries. 

The  archiepiscopal  fortress  palace  of  Narbonne 
(in  Languedoc),  and  the  cathedral,  are  both  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  great  interest. 

The  Renaissance  work  of  Languedoc  and 
Provence  is  still  less  distinctive  than  the  Gothic 
work  that  preceded  it.  The  city  of  Toulouse 
is  unusually  rich  in  Renaissance  work,  from  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  to  Henry  IV.  The  latter 
especially  fiivoured  the  town,  and  important 
portions  of  the  city  buildings  known  as  La 
Capitole  were  built  by  him,  though  the  great- 
est part  of  it  is  later.  Like  the  Gk)thic  and 
Romanesque  work  before  it,  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Toulouse  is  distinguished  by  its  com- 
bination of  brick  and  stone.  The  stone  carving 
is  unusually  rich  and  fanciful,  if  often  capricious 
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and  unreasonable.  Caiyatid  figures  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  attitude  are  used  in  win- 
dow jambs  and  mullions,  often  executed  with 
unusual  grace  and  refinement.  The  most  im- 
portant monuments  of  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
at  Toulouse  are  the  splendid  portal  of  the 
church  of  La  Dalbade  (almost  of  north  Italian 
design)  and  the  rich  gateway  which  leads  to 
the  enclosure  of  the  church  of  S.  Semin.  But 
the  chief  Renaissance  monuments  are  the  pal- 
aces, or  hotels.  Of  these  the  so-called  Hotel 
Du-Vieux-Raisin,  or  de  Las  Bordes,  the  Lyc^ 
(partly  late  Gothic),  the  Hotel  d'Ass^zat,  the 
Hotel  de  Caulet,  and  the  so-called  Maison-de- 
Pierre  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  are  the  most 
important.  At  Avignon  a  number  of  later 
Renaissance  buildings  show  stray  Italian  influ- 
ence, if  indeed  they  are  not  of  Italian  design. 
Such  are  the  Hotel  CriUon,  the  Hotel  des  Mon- 
naies,  and  the  Church  du  Lyc^. 

At  Montpellier  (H^rault)  is  a  grandiose  chA- 
teau  d'eau  and  aqueduct  and  a  triumphal  arch 
and  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 

Of  more  modem  buildings,  the  only  one  which 
seems  to  call  for  mention  is  the  museum  at  Mar- 
seilles with  the  great  semicircular  colonnade  and 
fountain  of  Long-Champ,  an  effective  composi- 
tion erected  by  Napoleon  III.  Although  the 
distinctive  development  of  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc, in  their  architecture  as  in  their  litera- 
ture, was  suddenly  and  violently  arrested  by 
the  horrors  of  the  religious  wars  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  thirteenth  century,  yet  none  of  the 
subsequent  styles  —  which  followed  the  larger 
development  of  the  French  nation,  of  which  the 
ancient  county  of  Toulouse  then  became  a  part 
—  could  altogether  escape  the  romantic  influ- 
ences of  this  wonderful  and  too  little  known 
comer  of  Europe,  interesting  alike  in  its  archi- 
tecture, its  literature,  its  pathetic  history,  and 
its  unique  and  picturesque  scenery. 

—  H.  Lanofokd  Wasren. 

Archives  de  la  Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiquesy  pub.  of  I85r>-1872;  Archives  de  la 
Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques,  begun 
in  1808,  still  (1(K)1)  in  course  of  publication ; 
Bauchal,  Noureau  Dictionnaire  Biographique  et 
Critique  des  Architectes  Fran(^ais  ;  Barqui,  V Ar- 
chitecture moderne  en  France  ;  Berty,  La  Renais- 
sance monumentale  en  France:  Calliat,  Histoire 
de  rSglise  de  Saint  Eustache ;  Champeaux,  LArt 
decoratif  dans  le  vieuz  Paris;  Champollion- 
Figeac,  Monographic  du  Palais  de  Fontainehleau  ; 
Chateau,  Histoire  et  caracteres  de  Varchitecture 
en  France  ;  Corroyer,  Description  de  Vabbaye  du 
Mont  Saint-Michel ;  Davie,  Architectural  Studies 
in  France ;  De  Laborde,  La  Renaissance  des  arts 
h  la  cour  de  France  ;  De  Verneilh,  Varchitecture 
byzantine  en  France;  Dilke,  French  Architects 
and  Sculptors  of  the  XVIIIth  Century  ;  Du  Cer- 
ceau,  Les  plus  ezcellents  bastimrnts  de  France; 
Ferree,  The  Chronology  of  the  Cathedral  Churches 
of  France;  Gamier,  Le  nourel  Opira;  G^lis- 
Didot,  Le  Peinture  decorative  en  France  du  XI* 
au  XVI*sihcle;  G^ll»-D!dot,  Ija  Peinture  dSco- 
rative  en  France  du  XVI*  au  XVIP  siMe;  Gey- 
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mllller,  Le*  Dn  Ctr- 
ceoH,  le.aT  ci'e  «1  Irur 
ttutire ;  Geymllller, 
Die  BaHkumt  der  Re- 
tiaU»anee  in  Frank- 
reieht  (forma  part  o( 
the  Handbueh  der 
Arehiti'iaur);  Gur- 
Mlt,  Die  Baukuttsl 
Frankrftckt;  lla- 
vard,  Ln  Fraaceartit- 
tiqufttmonumeiUale; 
Johii4on,  Spteimeru 
iif  French  Arehilte- 
tnrn  ;  Laace,  Dirtimt- 
unlrt  de»  ArrhiUctet 
Fraa^nia ;  Laxsusand 
Viollci-le-Duc,  Xotre 
Dame  de  Paris; 
Lechevallier-Che- 
Tiipiaril,  Leg  Mglea 
Fran^att;  Lenoir, 
Slatintiq  ne  .Von  nmen- 
tale  ilf.  Paris;  LUbke, 
(feffhiehu  der  Re- 
niituance  ia  Fmak- 
reieh ;  Macgibbou, 
TAe  Arrhiterture  of 
Prove  nee  and  The 
Riviera;  Mi^ne, 
L'leutre  de*  peintret 
Terriers  fraa^ait; 
Nirjoui,  Mil  aliments 
elfvfs  par  la  ville  de 
P-tris,  18.-,0-18S0; 
I'liliiHtre,  La  Reiiait- 
winirn  e*  France; 
Ya.\X\Ma,  The  Re- 
nniuanee  of  Art  in 
Prance;  Pugin  and 
L«  Keui,  Speeinunt 
uf  the  Archileclural 
Antiquities  of  M>r- 
tannd^ ,'  I16roil,  Ar- 
elilteclure  romane  du 
midi  de  la  France; 
RooBsel,  Hisloire  et 
Description  du  CMt- 
lenud'Aiiei;  Hnuyer 
and  Darcel,  L'ari  ar- 
ckiteetural  en  France 
depuis  Francois  I. 
juiqit'h  Louis  XIV.; 
Ruprich-  Robert, 
L' Architecture  r^ 
yormanile ;  Rap-  ¥  ^ 
rich-Robert,      f 

L'egllM     et      le     framcb,  Pabt  I.:  CHArsLa,  I6th  Centurt.  attacbbd  to  Chdbch  or  8.  Ladriht, 
monastiredulat-  Noosnt-8uk-8rimb  (Aobk). 
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1 665 ;  Rupin,  L'Ahba^e  et  let  CloJtret  de  Moisaae 
Saint  Paul,  Histoire  Moniimenlale  de  la  France 
Sauvageot,  Choix  de  palais,  cliSteanx,  hotels,  e 
maisons  de  France:  ShHrpe,  Domed  Churches  of 


maisons  ae  France:  hhiirpe,  Uomed  Vhurches  of 
Ckare.iite;  Viollet^lo-Duc,  Dictlonnaire  rainonni 
de  I' architecture  fran^ise ;  Viollet-le-Duc,  Sntre- 
tie  lis  sur  Varckilecture. 

FRAKCIOirB  (FRANCZBCO  DI  OIO- 
TAHNI)  ;  wood  worker  (hitamiatore),  archi- 
tect, and  engineer;  b.  1428. 

In  1 487  he  assiated  La  Cecca  in  building  the 
fortreaa  of  Sarzana,  Italy.  A  "  Franciscus 
Johannis  carpentarius  FloFentinua,"  who  in  I  -158 
built    the   catafalque   of  Calixtua   111.   (Pope 


145!)-1458),  is  doubtless  the  same  person.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Giuli&no  and  Antonio  da 
San  Gallo  (I.)  (see  San  Gallo,  G.  and  A.). 

MUntz,  Les  Arts  i  la  eour  det  Papet;  Vasari, 
Milaneai  ed. 


FSAN9OIB,  BASTTHN  {B. 

architect  and  sculptor ;  d.  about  1523. 

Francois  married  a  daughter  of  Gnillaume 
R«gnault,  nephew  of  Michel  Colombe  (see 
Colombe,  M.).  In  1500  he  became  supervising 
architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  in  association 
with  his  brother  Martin  Francois. 

Qireudet,  Les  Artistes  Tourangeavx. 
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J  architect. 

A  son  of  Bastyen  Franfois  (see  Francois, 
B.).  He  was  employed  first  on  the  ch&teau  of 
Chenonceaux.  May  16,  1521,  he  was  made 
fMjCUre  d^oeuvre  of  the  king  in  Touraine 
(France). 

Giraudet,  Les  ArtUte$  Tourangeaux. 

FRANK  (y.  t.).  To  frame  together,  as 
stiles  and  rails  having  moulded  edges,  by  miter- 
ing  only  to  the  depth  of  the  moidding,  the  rest 
of  the  end  of  the  abutting  piece  being  cut  square 
or  tenoned  and  joined  to  the  other  in  the  usual 
manner ;  said  especially  of  sa^h  bars. 

FRATBR;  FRATBR  HOUSE.  Same  as 
Refectory  in  a  monastic  establishment.  (Some- 
times fratery  and  fratry.) 

FRATBRAITy  HOUSB.  In  the  United 
States,  a  building  erected  for  the  use  of  some 
association  of  college  students  caUed  a  fraternity. 
Such  societies  are  generally  more  or  less  secret ; 
and  some  of  them  have  a  federal  constitution 
with  several  (sometimes  twenty  or  thirty) 
branches,  caUed  chapters,  each  in  a  separate 
coUege.  The  fraternity  house  is  then,  often, 
the  home  of  one  of  these  chapters ;  and  may 
have,  besides  meeting  rooms,  a  number  of  lodg- 
ing rooms  for  the  members,  and  even  a  common 
dining  hall. 

FRAZEB,  JOHN;  sculptor;  b.  July  18, 
1790;  d.  Feb.  24,  1852. 

Frazee  was  first  employed  as  a  stonecutter 
in  Haverstraw,  New  York.  He  afterward, 
with  Launitz,  opened  a  marble  yard  on  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  His  mantelpieces, 
monuments,  and  the  like  were  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  workmanship,  especially  in  the  let- 
tering. His  name  is  cut  on  the  architrave  of  a 
window  in  the  northern  firont  of  the  old  Custom- 
house, now  the  Subtreasury  Building,  in  New 
York.  He  did  not  design  the  building,  how- 
ever, but  superintended  its  construction. 

Tuckerman,  Book  of  American  Artists ;  Ameri- 
can  Architect,  Vol.  XXXVUL,  p.  80. 

FRUDERICKSBORO.  a  royal  castle  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark ;  on  the  island  of  Sjaelland 
and  north  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  very  large 
building  of  considerable  architectural  merit, 
built  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

FRXIDERIK  VAN  AMSTERDAM;  glass 
painter. 

Frederik  van  Amsterdam  was  a  well-known 

glass  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Holland. 

He  designed  the  fine  windows  of  the  abbey  of 

Tongerloo. 

Immerzeel,  SollandscJie  en  Vlaamsche  Kunst- 
schilders,  etc. 

FBXSBMAN,     XDWARD     AUOUSTUS  ; 

historian  and  writer  on  architecture. 

Professor  Freeman,  the  historian,  first  became 
known  as  a  writer  on  architecture  through  a 
book  of  travels  in  Dalmatia.     This  was  followed 
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by  a  History  of  Architecture  (1849,  8vo),  An 

JEaaay  on  the  Development  of  Window  Tracery 

in  England  (1850-1851,  8vo),  Remarks  on  the 

Architecture  of  lAandaff  Cathedral  (1850, 

8vo),  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 

Wells  (1870,  8vo),  Historical  and  Architec- 

tural  Sketches^  chiefly  Italian  (1876,  8vo), 

Cathedral  Churches,  Ely  ar^d  Norwich  (1883, 

folio). 

Stephens,  Life  and  Letters  of  E,  A.  Freeman; 
Obituary  in  Journal  B.  L  B.  A,  March  24,  1892. 

FREEMASONS.     (See  Guild.) 

FREESTONE.  Any  limestone  or  sandstone 
of  very  homogeneous  structure  that  can  be 
worked  freely  in  any  direction.  —  G.  P.  M. 

TRENCH.  CURVE.  An  instrument  used 
in  mathematical  drawing.     (See  Curve.) 

FRESCO  PAINTINO  (fh>m  Italian  fresco^ 
finesh). 

Painting  on  fresh,  wet  plaster.  All  sorts  of 
mural  paintings,  from  encaustic  to  distemper, 
are  indbscriminately  and  wrongly  called  frescoes. 
The  process  of  true  fresco  painting  is  as  follows : 

Pure  limestone  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and 
lime,  and  is  therefore  a  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
limestone  is  subjected  to  heat,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled,  and  there  remains  lime.  If  to  this 
lime,  water  be  added,  the  result  wiU  be  hydrate 
of  lime.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  water  com- 
bines chemically  with  the  lime.  When  hydrate 
of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled by  carbonic  acid  and  the  result  is  again 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  original  limestone  chemi- 
cally speaking,  for  mechanically  the  cohesion  of 
limestone  is  never  regained.  Sand  is  usually 
mixed  with  the  liquid  lime  to  augment  its 
cohesiveness.  The  pigments  are  applied  while 
the  wet  plaster  is  drying  and  hardening,  that 
is,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  expeUing  the  water. 
The  painting  must  be  finished  before  its  expul- 
sion is  complete.  A  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of 
lime  will  then  be  formed  over  the  painting  and 
the  particles  of  colour  become  encased  in  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  thus  protecting  it  from  water  and 
moderate  friction.  If  the  painting  be  continued 
after  the  plaster  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
water,  no  crust  will  be  formed  and  the  pigments 
will  be  deprived  of  their  natural  protection. 
Moreover,  when  dry,  they  will  exhibit  chalky 
spots.  Brick  walls  are  the  best.  Those  of 
stone  are  not  objectionable.  Both  should  have 
sufficient  "  key  "  to  hold  the  plaster.  Lathing 
is  inferior  to  brick  or  stone  for  perpendictdar 
surfaces,  but  under  all  circumstances,  the  wall 
must  be  dry  and  exempt  from  saline  efflorescence. 
A  limestone  fi'ee  from  foreign  ingredients  yields 
best  lime  for  fresco.  After  the  lime  has  been 
well  mixed  with  water  it  is  poured  into  earthen 
pits  and  kept  there  for  at  least  a  year,  —  the 
longer  the  better.  If  too  fresh,  it  will  blister 
and  flake  off.  When  taken  out  of  the  pit  the 
lime  is  again  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  about 
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as  thick  as  milk,  well  strained,  and  the  super- 
fluous  water   poured  off.       It  has  then   the 
consistency  of  cream  cheese,  and  is  ready  to  be 
mixed  with  the  sand.     No  hair  is  to  be  used. 
Two  plasterings  are  necessary  for  fresco  : 

(1)  The  arriccio,  or  rough  cast. 

(2)  The  intonaco,  or  scicUbo,  or  finishing 
coat. 

The  proportion  of  sand  to  lime  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  lime.  Generally,  the 
rule  is  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  The 
arriccio  should  be  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  applied  in  two  or  three  quickly 
succeeding  coats.  Its  surface  should  be  rough- 
ened to  give  a  key  to  the  intonaco.  When  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for  the  intonaco 
on  which  the  fr^o  is  to  be  painted.  After  the 
arriccio  is  saturated  with  water,  the  intonaco 
is  spread  in  two  thin  coats,  the  whole  being 
about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Sometimes 
marble  dust*is  mixed  with  the  plaster  for  the 
intonaco,  and,  occasionally,  colour,  to  reduce  its 
whiteness  to  a  middle  tint.  Supposing,  now, 
that  the  arriccio  is  ready  to  receive  the  intonaco, 
the  painter  indicates  to  the  plasterer  the  portion 
to  be  painted  in  one  day,  which  the  plasterer 
proceeds  to  cover  with  the  intonaco.  The  cor- 
responding portion  of  his  cartoon  is  cut  off  and 
transferred  to  the  wet  intonaco,  either  by 
pouncing,  or  by  passing  over  the  outline  with  a 
style,  which  leaves  a  depression  in  the  plaster. 
For  delicate  works  pouncing  is  preferable.  The 
palette  for  fresco  is  a  quiet  one,  which,  in  a 
measure,  accounts  for  its  harmonious  tones. 
ChaJk — not  lead  —  is  used  for  white.  The 
colours,  when  dry,  appear  lighter  and  warmer 
than  when  first  applied  to  the  cool  gray  plaster 
which  ultimately  dries  white.  To  judge  of  their 
final  effect,  the  painter  tries  the  colours  on  a 
piece  of  dry  umber,  which  immediately  absorbs 
their  moisture.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  whole 
of  a  needed  tone  at  once,  it  being  difficult  to 
match  tones  in  fresco. 

There  are  two  schools  of  fresco,  the  one  char- 
acterized by  its  comparatively  thin,  transparent 
qualities,  and  the  moderate  use  of  impasto ;  the 
other,  by  a  more  generous  use  of  it.  To  the 
former  school  belong  all  the  early  painters  from 
Cimabue  to  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  inclusive. 
The  other  school  came  later,  but  in  both  schools 
the  medium  is  only  water.  When  the  day's 
task  is  completed,  the  workman  cuts  away  the 
unpainted  plaster  with  a  sharp  instrument  and 
bevels  the  edge.  While  painting  a  figure,  i1|  is 
well  to  paint  a  portion  of  the  background 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  hardness  of  contour 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  outline.  On 
the  following  day,  the  plasterer  joins  the  fresh 
intoncuio  to  that  of  the  preceding  day,  and  so 
on,  until  the  picture  is  completed.  All  retouches 
must  be  made  with  colour  tempered  with  size, 
that  is,  a  secco,  or  dry,  or  when  the  plaster  is 
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no  longer  wet.  Secco  is  opaque,  and  perishable 
if  exposed  to  moisture,  and  the  less  of  it  the 
better.  When  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
is  unsatisfisustoiy,  it  must  be  destroyed  and 
repainted. 

Fresco  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap, 
lasting,  and  decorative  in  tone.  It  has  a  dead 
surface  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  mural 
painting;  it  may  be  either  transparent  or 
opaque.  Vasari  characterizes  it  as  the  most 
virile  and  durable  of  all  processes.  It  was  used 
by  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  was  t?ie 
process  of  the  early  Italian  and  Renaissance 
painters.     It  is  used  in  Italy  to-day. 

— Fredebic  Crowninshield. 

FRBSCO-BECCO.  This  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  fresco.  When  the  plaster  is  perfectly 
dry,  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  pumice  stone, 
and  late  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which 
the  painting  is  to  be  commenced,  the  plaster 
must  be  carefully  washed  with  water  into  which 
a  small  portion  of  lime  has  been  infused.  The 
following  morning  the  waU  must  be  again 
washed.  Afterward,  the  cartoon  is  fastened 
up,  the  outline  pounced,  and  the  artist  com- 
mences his  work.  The  colours  used  in '  this 
method  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  true 
fresco.  The  limewater  necessarily  yields  a  very 
feeble  protecting  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  too 
feeble,  according  to  the  author's  experiments,  to 
protect  the  pigments.  But  there  are  those  who 
say  that  they  have  practised  this  method  with 
success.     (See  Fresco  Painting.) 

— Frederic  Crowninshield. 

FRET.     A,   Same  as  Meander. 

B.  A  similar  ornamentation  by  means  of 
right  lines  forming  angles  with  one  another  but 
carried  over  a  larger  surface.  Thus,  certain  Ori- 
ental gratings  or  screens  made  ornamental  by 
slender  lines  of  wood  or  metal  breaking  one 
another  at  angles  are,  in  the  sense  of  their  dec- 
orative design,  frets,  but  hardly  meanders. 

Diamond  ZYet.  A  fret  or  meander  in  which 
the  lines  form  obtuse  and  acute  angles  with  one 
another.  The  term  is  extended  to  mean  a  sim- 
ilar pattern  in  which  the  lines,  though  forming 
right  angles  with  one  another,  are  set  diagonally 
to  the  main  bounding  lines  of  the  border  or  other 
limited  surface  to  which  the  fret  is  applied. 

Dovetail  Fret.  A  fret  or  meander  with 
trapezoidal  instead  of  rectangular  repeats,  form- 
ing a  series  of  interlocking  or  counterchanged 
dovetails. 

FRXrrWORK.  In  general,  any  decoration 
of  Frets  or  Meanders.  Hence  more  particu- 
larly, in  modem  times,  interlaced  openwork  of 
wood,  metal,  or  stone;  reticulated  openwork, 
especially  such  as  is  intricate  and  composed  of 
small  units  like  the  Arabic  Meshrebeeyeh. 

FRTARY.  A  monasteiy  for  the  occupancy 
of  a  class  of  monks  known  as  friars.  (See 
Monastic  Architecture.) 
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Any  long  and  narrow,  nearly 
horizontal,  architectural  member,  especially  one 
which  has  a  chiefly  decorative  purpose.  Espe- 
cially, in  Grecian,  Greco-Roman,  and  neo- 
classic  architecture,  that  horizontal  band  which 
forms  the  central  and  usually  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  entablature.  In  the  Doric 
order  this  band  is  cut  across  by  the  triglyphs 
and  is  thus  divided  into  metopes,  the  triglyphs 
having  always  strongly  marked  vertical  lines,  the 
metopes  being  commonly  adorned  with  sctdpture 
in  relief  or  with  painting.  In  the  other  orders, 
and  in  all  other  varieties,  the  frieze  is  a  contin- 
uous band  which  is  that  part  of  the  entablature 
most  usually  ornamented,  or  most  richly  orna- 
mented when  all  receive  decoration.  Thus,  in 
a  Roman  temple,  such  as  the  Maison-Carr^ 
at  Ntmes,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  frieze  is 
filled  with  a  richly  worked  scroll,  rather  mean- 
ingless when  forming  the  principal  feature  of 
the  entablature,  but  contrasting  with  the  much 
smaller  and  less  complex  sculpture  of  the  archi- 
trave and  cornice. 

The  use  of  the  general  term  frieze  for  the 
chief  part  of  the  entablature  indicates  its  strong 
relation  to  ornamental  horizontal  bands  gener- 
ally. It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  band,  placed  above 
the  columns  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
simpler  and  more  o'bviously  constructional  archi- 
trave, while  it  is  separated  also  from  the  begin- 
nings of  the  roof  by  the  projecting  cornice  with 
its  drip  and  the  resulting  deep  shadow.  In  the 
Parthenon,  a  band  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
quisite scidpture  in  low  relief  terminates  at  top 
the  plain  wall  of  the  naos,  and  this  must  have 
seemed  to  the  builders  the  natural  termination 
of  such  a  wall,  for  it  was  placed  so  high  under 
the  roof  of  the  pteroma  that  the  question  of  its 
proper  lighting  has  greatly  interested  modem 
students.  The  outer  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
namely,  that  forming  part  of  the  entablature,  is 
divided  by  triglyphs  into  metopes  sculptured  in 
very  high  relief,  the  difference  in  the  relief  of 
the  sculpture  being  obviously  suggested  by  the 
difference  in  the  direction  and  quantity  of  light 
received.  At  Assos,  the  Doric  temple  had  an 
architrave  sculptured  with  figures  in  relief,  while 
the  metopes  between  the  triglyphs  were  not  so 
adorned ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  not  incorrect  to 
say  that  the  architrave  of  the  temple  of  Assos 
by  exception  was  turned  into  a  sculptured  frieze, 
while  the  architectural  frieze  above  was  not 
sculptured.  The  celebrated  Mausoleum  at  Ha- 
licamassus  must  have  had  several  friezes  at  dif- 
ferent heights ;  the  enclosure  of  the  Heraion  at 
Gjolbaschi  has  one  frieze  on  the  exterior  of  the 
bounding  wall  near  the  top.  The  so-called 
Harpy  Tomb  from  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  a  frieze  at  the  top  of  the  slightly 
sloping  shaft  and  beneath  the  overhanging  pro- 
jection of  the  stone  roof,  which  frieze  is  about 
half  as  high  or  broad  as  it  is  long  on  either  side ; 
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but  it  runs  all  around  the  small  monument  and 
seems  to  tie  it  together  and  give  it  unity  and 
artistic  purpose.  The  Choragic  Monument  of 
Lysicrates  has  a  frieze  of  delicate  sculptures 
of  figures  in  action,  and  leaving  an  unusual 
amount  of  background  plain,  and  this  distribu- 
tion reminds  the  student  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Erechtheion,  which  must  have  been  somewhat 
similar  in  efiect,  probably  because  of  the  plan 
followed  of  attaching  to  a  background  of  one 
colour  the  figures  worked  in  a  different  mate- 
rial. 

In  mediaeval  architecture  the  frieze  is  not  a 
common  or  an  important  feature,  except  in  the 
painted  decoration  of  interiors.  —  R.  S. 

FRIEZE  PAIVEL.     A,  Same  as  Metope. 

B.  In  carpentry  and  joinery,  one  of  the  up- 
per panels  of  a  door  or  piece  of  wainscoting,  or 
the  like,  when  fonning  a  crowning  member,  — 
generally  horizontal,  —  above  a  higher  panel- 
work  or  other  surfiace;  this  upper  row,  with 
the  framing  which  contains  it,  being  considered 
asafneze. 

FRIGID ARIUM.  In  a  Roman  bathing 
establishment  (see  Thermae)  the  cold  room ; 
that  is  to  say,  usually  the  large  room  in  which 
was  the  bath  of  unheated  water.  This,  in  a 
great  establishment,  like  those  in  Rome,  was 
frequently  a  large  swimming  tank. 

FRI80NE  (FRIXOIVO),  MARCO  (DA 
CAMPIONE);  d.  July  10,  1390. 

Marco  came  to  the  works  of  the  cathedral  of 

Milan  on  March  5,  1387,  the  year  after  its 

commencement.     Cidvi  (op.  cit.)  supposes  that 

he  designed  the  building.     This  honour  seems 

rather  to  belong  to  Simone  da  Orsenigo  (see 

Simone  da  Orsenigo). 

Boito,  Duomo  di  Milano ;  Annali  del  Duomo  ; 
Calvi,  Notizie, 

FRIXONO.     (See  Frisone.) 

FRONT.  One  &ce  of  a  building,  or  of  a 
large  member  of  a  building,  as  a  pavilion  or 
the  like,  especiaUy  the  most  important  face  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  its  architec- 
tural character  or  its  visibUity  from  without. 
When  used  in  any  less  specific  sense,  the  term 
IB  usually  qualified.  Thus,  if  a  house  stands 
at  the  comer  of  two  streets,  the  side  in  which 
the  entrance  door  is  placed  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  front,  and  the  face  on  the  other  street 
as  the  end  or  side  wall;  but  this  side  may 
again  be  called  the  front  on  such  a  street. 
(Compare  Fa9ade.) 

FRONTAL.  A,  Formerly,  a  small  pedi- 
ment or  like  decoration  over  a  door,  window,  or 
niche  (in  this  sense,  now  obsolete ;  see  Fronton). 

B,  A  decorative  covering  for  the  front  of  an 
altar  below  the  table ;  commonly  of  cloth,  like 
a  lambrequin  or  valence,  embroidered  and  cov- 
ering only  part  of  the  front ;  sometimes  of  wood 
carved  and  painted,  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver 
set  with  gems.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 
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FRONT  DOOR.  The  principal  door  of 
entrance,  especially  of  a  piivate  house,  apart- 
ment house,  or  other  building  of  residence,  as 
distinguished  from  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  and  other  domestic  offices,  and  also 
from  all  other  doors  of  entrance  in  the  rear  or 
side  wall. 

FRONTINnS,  SEZTUS  JULIUS  j  engi- 
neer; d.  about  106  a.d. 

He  first  appears  about  70  a.d.  as  prcBtor 
urbantis  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian ;  75  a.d. 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  and  was 
superseded  in  that  office  by  Agricola  in  78.  In 
97  he  was  appointed  curator  aquarum,  or  super- 
intendent of  the  aqueducts.  He  was  succeeded 
about  106  A.D.  by  the  Younger  Pliny.  (See 
Plinius  Csecilius  Secundus,  Caius.)  Two  of  his 
works  are  extant :  StrategemcUicon,  Libri  I F". ; 
and  De  Aquoeductibus  Urhia  RomcBy  Libri  IL 

Herschel,  Frontinus  and  the  Water  Supply  of 
Borne, 

FRONTISPIBCB.  The  principal  fa9ade,  or 
part  of  a  facade,  of  a  building,  especially  when 
this  is  much  more  decorative  than  the  rest,  and 
is  in  a  sense  separated  frt>m  it  in  design ;  more 
especially,  a  subordinate  feature  as  a  porch,  a 
doorway  treated  more  elaborately  than  the  rest 
of  the  facade,  and  more  or  less  as  a  separate 
composition  applied  to  the  front. 

FRONTON.  In  French,  a  pediment;  and 
by  extension,  any  member  occupying  nearly  the 
same  position,  either  fronting  a  roof,  or  sur- 
mounting a  window  opening,  or  the  like.  In 
English  usage,  rare  and  generally  confined  to  a 
pediinent-shaped  member  crowning  the  archi- 
trave of  an  opening.     (See  Coronet.) 

FROWCESTER  (FROUCESTER), 
WALTER;  abbot;  d.  1412. 

About  1400  Walter  Frowcester,  abbot  of 
Gloucester,  built,  or  caused  to  be  btult,  the 
great  cloisters  of  his  monastery. 

Britton,  Architectural  Antiquities. 

FRUSTUM.  A.  In  geometry,  a  trun- 
cated cone  or  pyramid;  or,  more  accurately, 
that  portion  of  any  solid  left  between  its  base 
and  a  plane  which  cuts  off  the  apex  or  upper 
portion  parallel  to  its  base ;  hence,  —      > 

B,  A  drum  of  a  colunm,  or  of  a  pier  when 
the  section  of  the  pier  comprises  one  piece. 

FUFITIUS   (FUFIDIUS) ;  architect. 

According  to  Vitruvius  (VII.,  prsef.)  Fufitius 
was  the  first  Roman  writer  on  architecture  {de 
his  rebus  primus  instituU  edere  voiumen). 

Vitruvius,  ed  Marini. 

FUOA,  FERDINANDO ;  architect ;  b.  1699 
(Florence);  d.  about  1784. 

Fuga  was  called  to  Rome  by  Clement  XII. 
(Pope  1730-1740)  to  complete  the  works  begun 
by  Alessandro  Specchi  (see  Specchi,  A.)  at  the 
Palazzo  Quirinale.  His  earliest  independent 
work  is  the  Palazzo  della  Consulta  near  the 
Quirinal,  and  his  most  important  undertaking 
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FURNACE 

the  Palazzo  Corsini  in  Rome  (1732).     His  last 
years  were  spent  in  Naples.     In  1781  he  began 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral  of  Palermo. 
Gurlitt,  Oesehichte  des  Batockstiles  in  Italien, 
FULBERT ;  bishop  and  architect ;  d.  April 
10,  1029. 

The  cathedral  of  Chartres,  probably  the  fourth 
church  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, was  burned  Sept.  7,  1020,  during  the 
reign  of  Robert  le  Diable,  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  bishop  Fulbert  devoted  himself  to  the 
immediate  reconstruction  of  the  church.  The 
ciypt  of  the  church  was  completed  about  two 
years  after  the  conflagration.  The  cathedral 
was  completed  during  the  administration  of  his 
successor,  the  bishop  Thierry,  and  dedicated 
Oct.  17,  1037.  The  towers  were  added  after 
1115.  This  church,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towers  which  still  stand,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1194.  The  present  cathedral  was  built  on 
its  ruins. 

BulteaUf  Monographie  de  la  cathedrale  de 
Chartres;  Bulteau,  Description  de  la  cathSdrale 
de  Chartres. 

FULXi-CENTRED.  Semicircular;  said  of 
an  arch.  Obviously  a  translation  (partially 
erroneous)  of  the  French  term  plein  cintre. 

FUIJiER,  THOMAS;  architect;  b.  1822 
(in  England) ;  d.  Sept.  28,  1898  (at  Ottawa, 
Canada). 

Fuller  was  articled  to  an  architect  in  London, 
and  assisted  J.  R.  Brandon  (see  Brandon,  J.  R.) 
in  the  preparation  of  his  works  on  Gbthic  archi- 
tecture. He  practised  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  Canada,  and  in  1863  took  charge  of  all  gov- 
ernment buildings  at  Ottawa.  In  1868  Fuller 
and  Laver  were  chosen  (by  competition)  archi- 
tects of  the  capitol  at  Albany,  New  York,  and 
held  that  position  until  they  were  superseded 
by  H.  H.  Richardson  (see  Richardson,  H.  H.), 
Eidlitz,  and  Olmsted.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
chief  architect  of  the  Dominion  Oovemment,  and 
held  that  office  until  1897. 

American  Architect^  Vol.  LXII.,  p.  37. 

FUMOIR.  In  French,  a  smoking  room ; 
especially,  one  in  a  public  building  or  place  of 
public  resort,  or  the  like. 

FUR.  To  apply  Furring;  generaUy  with 
upf  dowTiy  or  o^U,  Thus,  a  ceiling  which  is 
suspended  some  distance  below  the  joists,  by 
means  of  furring,  is  said  to  be  furred  dovm; 
a  roof  which  is  carried  on  furring  some  distance 
above  the  roof  beams  is  said  to  be  furred  up, 

FURNACE.  An  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  a  fire  may  be  brought  to  a  great  heat, 
which  heat  may  then  be  utilized  in  any  way 
desired.  Ordinarily,  such  a  structure  used  for 
the  heating  of  the  interior  of  any  building ;  in 
this  sense,  divisible  into  hot  air  furnace,  hot 
water  fiimaoe,  and  steam  furnace;  although 
more  commonly  limited  to  the  hot  air  furnace 
alone.     Such  a  furnace  is  distinguished  from  a 
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FURRING 
Btove  in  that  the  hot  air,  collected  in  a  large 
chamber,  passes  to  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing by  means  of  pipes  and  flues,  whereas  a  stove 
generally  heata  the  room  in  which  it  stands  by 


FcBUHO  BT  Hollow  Blocks,  as  of  TasajL  Cotta: 

THB   BlMPLKST   BTSTBH. 

Tb*  eoiTii(iUd  laiikM  (o  molv«  ths  pluUr. 


OABLB.     A  more  or  lees  triangular-shaped 

piece   of  wall   closing    the    end    of  a    double 

pitched  or  gable  roof.    The  top  of  the  wall  may 

be  bounded   by  the  two  slopes  of  the  roof 

_i..^  •I- L __.-.  -jay  form  a  para- 


PvftftiNo  BT  Hollow  Blocks,  as  of  Tbera  Cotta, 
WITH  DBAVSMiHa;  A  Vert  Elaborate  Svstbii. 

Compue  the  cnti  und«r  Flrepnnflnf . 

direct  radiation ;  although  some  part  of  the  heat 
of  the  stove  may  be  diverted,  and  the  stove 
become,  in  a  sense,  a  furnace.      (See  Warming.) 

FURRINa.  A  light  framework,  or  simply 
stripe,  —  generally  of  wood,  but  eometimea  of 
mebd,  —  applied  to  walla,  beams,  or  similar 
eur&ces  to  support  sheathing,  plaster,  or  other 
form  of  finish.  Ite  purpose  is  either  to  give  a 
more  uniform  and  even  structure  for  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  finish ;  or  to  form  on  air  space 

behind  such  a  fin"''       "'    ~"""  "  --    "  

of  a  constructive 
a  vault,  by  mean 
rial  carried  on  a 
shape.  By  ezten 
hollow  brick  or 
purposes. 

FURRINO 
strip,  generally  < 
for  fiirring.  Sp 
the  United  Stat 
of  spruce,  1  in 
inches  in  size 
chiefly  in  furrii 
the  inner  face  of 
outside  wall  to 
form    an    air 

FUBAROLB. 

A  moulding  of 
convex  round- 
ed section, 
commonly 
carved  into 
beads  or  the 
like ;  as  under 
an  ovolo  or 
echinus,  in  a 
classic  capital, 
or  forming  part 
of  an  archi- 
t™''^  Gahlr  pubblt  DitcoKATivi:  House  at  Beacvais  (Owe).  Fbanci. 


FUST.    A 

Tbe  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster,  equivalent  to 
the  French  /(U.     (Obsolete. ) 

B.  Locally,  in   Devonshire,  the  ridge  of  a 
roof.  — (A.  P.  S.) 
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I,  the  slopes  of 
B,  any  piece  of 
al  shape,  having 
mental  purpose. 
»  distinction  be- 
,  which  is  prop- 
ire  of  the  roof 
and  the  gable, 

;  but  in  Eng- 
^parate  term  has 
troduced.  It  is 
impossible  to 
the  lower  boun- 
dary of  a  ga- 
ble ;  but  also 
very  ofl^n  a 
P  horizontal 
band,  either  of 
projecting 
mouldings  or 
of  merely  orna- 
mental inlay, 
is  carried 
across,  jiBually 
for  tM  artistic 
purpose  of 
holding  tbe 
parts  firmly  to- 
gether in  ap- 
peanmce.  The 


only  use  of  ga- 
bles in  classical  architecture  is  in  the  pediments, 
and  even  this  is  rare  in  other  than  temple 
architecture.  In  the  mediieval  styles,  however, 
the  gable,  both  constructive  and  ornamental, 
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GABLES  OVER  DOORWAYS  OP  POUCH,  EUFUBT  CATHEDRAL. 


GABLBI  BOABD  QABLB  WAIiL 


Tba  iiolnwd  wlni]< 


lomm  OF  ITth  Cinfnr«T,  at      houses  had  formerly,  most  oft«D,  gable  roofs  pitched 
GHW.T,  Bblqium.  j^,  the  front  and   rear,   the   side   walls  being   then 


GABEUEL 

OABRISL,  JACQUBS  (I.);  architect. 

An  architect  of  Argentan  (Orne,  France), 
In  1605  be  contracted  to  build  the  vaults  of 
the  church  of  S.  Oenuaiu  at  Argentan.  He 
designed  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  of  Rouen,  bq^n 
1607,  which  was  never  finiehed. 

De  la  QuM6re,  Hotel  dt  Vau  de  Bouen. 


OABRIEL,  JACQUES  (II.);  architect ;  d. 
1666. 

Jacques  (11.)  was  a  nephev  by  marriage  of 
Jules  Hardouin-Mansajt  (see  H&rdouiii-MaD- 
sart,  J.)  He  was  the  principal  constructor 
employed  at  the  chateau  of  Versailles,  where 
he  built  the  canal,  reservoir,  etc.  In  1667  he 
built  the  establishment  of  the  Qobelins.  In 
1676  Gsbriel  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  chateau  of  Clagny.  In 
1685  be  began  the  construction  of  the  Pont 
Boyal. 

Bouriat,  L'Architeete  Oabritl  in  Nouvellts  Ar- 
chive, 1876,-  Goiifrey,  Comptet  de  Loaia  XIV. 

GABRIEL,  JACQUES  ANOB ;  architect ; 
b.  Oct.  24,  1698 ;  d.  Jan.  2,  1782. 

Jacques  was  the  son  of  Jacques  Jules  Gabriel 
(eee  Gabriel,  Jacques  Jules),  and  assisted  his 
father  in  many  undertakings.  At  the  death  of 
his  iather  in  1742  he  succeeded  him  as  premier 
archilecte  of  Louis  XV.,  and  continued  and 
completed  many  of  the  buildings  begun  by 
him.  In  1745  he  was  made  in^ecieur  giniral 
dea  bdtimenta  royaux.  In  1751  he  made  the 
plana  for  the  buildings  of  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
Paris,  which  was  built  mainly  by  Alejtandre 
Brongniart  (see  Brongniart,  A.)  between  1752 
and  1787.  In  1753  he  took  part  in  the 
famous  concoiirs  for  the  creation  of  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  now  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris. 
His  plans  were  accepted  in  1753.  Work  was 
b^un  in  1754  and  the  Place  was  opened  in 
1763.  The  Colonnades  in  the  Rue  Royale 
were  not  completed  until  1772.  Between  1753 
and  1774  Gabriel  rebuilt  the  central  pavilion, 
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the  right  wing  and  Salle  de  Spectacle,  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles.  Between  1762  and  1768 
he  built  the  Petit  Trianon  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles.  In  1755  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Louvre,  principally  the  east- 
ern portion  with  the  colonnade  designed  by 
Claude  Perrault  (see  Perrault,  Claude).  This 
part  of  the  palace  had  never  been  rooted  over 
and  was  much  injured.  About  the  same  time 
he  rebuilt  the  chateau  of  Compibgne. 

Dezallier  d'Argenville,  Virs  dee  fameux  arehi- 
Uetes  el  aculpleiirs;  Uerlaison,  Actes  de  VUat 
civil;  Va^eue.t,  PetiU  idifices  hUUiTiqvet. 

OABRIEL,  JACQUBS  JULBB;  architect; 
b.  April  6,  1667 ;  d.  April  23,  1742. 

Jacques  Jules  was  a  son  of  Jacques  Gabriel 
(II.)  (see  Gabriel,  Jacques,  II.).  In  1709  ha 
was  created  c&ntrdleur  dea  bdtimenta  at  Ver- 
sailles and  architecte  ordinaire  du  roi.  Be- 
tween 1728  and  1733  he  built  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Orleans  (Loire,  France),  and  in  1727  made 
plana  for  the  reconetniction  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city  of  Rennes  which  had  been 
burned  in  1720.  In  1730  he  made  plans  for 
the  Palais  Boyal  at  Bordenux  (Gironde,  France), 
which  was  completed  in  1749.  He  began  also 
the  exchange  and  cuatomhouae  in  that  city, 
which  were  finished  by  his  sou  Jacques  Ange 
(see  Gabriel,  J.  A.).  In  1738  Gabriel  com- 
menced the  restoration  of  the  Hotel  des 
Comptes,  Paris.  This  building,  remodelled  by 
Louis  Joseph  Due  (see  Due,  L.  J.)  for  the  pre- 
fecture of  police,  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
mune in  1871. 

Lance,  Diclionnaire;  Plngeron,  Vie  det  arehi- 
Uaet  franfait. 

QABRIELIS,  GABSIEL  DB;  architect 

Gabrielis  built  the  palace  (Schloss)  at  Ana- 
bach,  Bavaria,  which  was  begun  in  1713.  In 
1735  he  was  city  architect  of  Augsburg,  Bava- 
ria, and  built  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city. 

Leasing,  Schloas  AiabaiJt;  Gorlitt,  Baroekttil 
in  Deatadttand, 

OADDI,  AGirOLO  DI  TADDBO ;  painter 
and  architect 

In  1 383  Agnolo  made  drawings  for  the  seven 
figures  of  Virtues  on  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi 
at  Florence,  which  were  executed  by  others. 
According  to  Vasari,  the  church  of  S.  Romolo, 
Plorence,  was  built  from  his  designa  in  1356. 
He  painted  frescoes  at  S.  Croce,  S.  Spirito,  and 
other  Florentine  churches. 

Earl  Frey,  Loggia  dei  Lami;  Vasari,  Milanesl 
ed. 

OAOB  (and  its  compounds).     (See  Gauge.) 

OAann.  antonio    (antonello)  ; 

sculptor  and  architect ;  b.  about  1478  ;  d.  1536. 
A  son  of  Doraenico  Gagini  (see  Gsgini,  D.), 
and  the  most  important  member  of  this  family. 
An  interesting  work  of  his  is  the  monument  of 
Qeronimo  Rosso,  made  for  the  church  of  the 


GAGINI 

abandoned  convent  of  the  Frati  Minori  Osser- 
vanti  di  San  Francesco  at  Castroreale,  near 
Messina  (about  1506).  The  contract  for  the 
splendid  decorations  of  the  apse  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Palermo  was  made  in  1510.  This  work 
was  destroyed  by  Ferdinando  Fuga  (see  Fuga, 
F. )  in  his  restorations  in  1 78 1 .  Only  fragments 
remain.  About  1515  he  was  oomnussioned  to 
decorate  in  marble  the  tribuna  of  the  church  of 
S.  Cita  at  Palermo,  his  most  important  exist- 
ing work.  Antonello  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Giandomenico,  Antonio,  and  Giacomo. 

Di  Marzo,  /  Oagint 

OAonn  (OAznn  or  oasini),  do- 

MENICO;  sculptor  and  architect ;  d.  1492. 

Domenico  came  from  Bissone,  near  the  lake 
of  Lugamo  in  Lombardy,  to  Palermo,  Sicily, 
where  he  founded  a  large  and  important  family 
of  sculptors.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  a  con- 
tract, dated  Nov.  22,  1463,  for  a  monument 
erected  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, Palermo,  for  Pietro  Speciale  (Magnijico). 
He  made  the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Antonio 
Grignano  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine  at 
Marsala,  Sicily,  the  sumptuous  decoration  of 
the  capella  of  Christina  in  the  cathedral  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  other  works. 

Di  Marzo,  /  Oagini. 

OAOINI,  OIACOMO.  (See  Gagini,  An- 
tonio.) 

OAOnn,  OIANDOMENICO.  (See 
Gagini,   Antonio.) 

OAI,  ANTONIO  DI  FRANCB8CO; 
sculptor. 

May  16,  1733,  Gai  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  bronze  gates  of  the  loggietta  of  the 
campanile  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  Venice. 
He  made  also  two  monuments  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sagredo  family  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco della  Vigna. 

OAILHABAXTD,  JULES ;  archseologist 
and  historian  of  architecture ;  b.  Aug.  29,  1810 ; 
d.  April  15,  1888. 

Gailhabaud  was  at  first  engaged  in  commerce, 
but  after  1839  devoted  himself  to  archaeology. 
He  fonned  an  important  collection  of  engrav- 
ings, which  was  destroyed  with  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Paris,  in  May,  1871.  Gailhabaud 
founded  the  Revue  arcMologique  in  1844,  and 
published  Les  Monuments  anciens  et  mo- 
demes,  Paris,  1840-1850,  4  vols.  4to,  and 
L' Architecture  da  V*  au  XVI P  si^de,  1850- 
1858,  4  vols.  4to. 

La  Grande  Encyclopidie. 

OAIN.  A.  The  bevelled  shoulder  formed 
above  a  tenon  on  the  end  of  a  beam  or  similar 
piece,  in  framing.  In  the  United  States,  more 
commonly  Tusk. 

J5.  A  groove  in  a  member  or  piece  to  receive 
the  end  of  another,  as  by  dadoing. 
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GALILEI 

OAINACO,  PONS  DB;  bmlder  (operOr 
rius). 

In  1265  Pons  de  Gainaoo  assisted  Guillaume 
Artaudus  in  the  construction  of  the  Pont  Saint 
Esprit  over  the  Rhdne.     (See  Artaud.) 

De  Girardot,  Fonts  au  XIII*  sihcU. 

OAINE.  Anything  having  the  shape  of  a 
sheath  ;  hence,  the  lower  part  of  a  terminal  or 
hermes  where  a  shaft  of  rectangular  section 
tapers  toward  the  base  on  which  it  stands. 
The  term  is  also,  in  common  usage,  extended 
to  pilasters  of  like  outline  having  a  capital  in 
place  of  a  human  head. 

OAINSBOROUOH  (OATNISBUROH) , 
RICHARD  DR 

He  was  employed  on  the  cathedral  of  Lin- 
coln, England,  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  His 
tomb  in  the  cathedral  bears  the  incomplete  date 
June,  MCCC  .  .  . 

Britten,  Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  V. 

OAIiBB.  In  French,  the  general  outline, 
the  exterior  proportions  and  character,  espe- 
cially and  primarily,  of  an  architectural  or  deco- 
rative composition.  Used  in  the  same  sense  in 
English,  and  expressing  an  idea  covered  by  no 
one  English  word. 

QATiTTiTIB.  In  English  churches,  a  subor- 
dinate and  accessory  room,  usually  near  the 
entrance.  The  original  use  of  the  term  and  its 
derivation  is  uncertain. 

It  is  generally  held  that  there  are  only  three 
galilees  left  in  England ;  namely,  at  the  cathe- 
drals of  Durham,  Ely,  and  Lincoln ;  these  are 
situated  as  follows  :  — 

At  Durham,  across  the  west  end ;  a  room 
whose  roof  is  supported  by  twelve  piers  carry- 
ing on  round  arches  four  walls  which  support 
the  roof,  which  room  is  accessible  from  the 
north  and  south  aisle  through  the  square  towers, 
which  are  commonly  called  North  Galilee  Tower 
and  South  Galilee  Tower  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  central  tower  and  those  smaller  ones 
at  the  end  of  the  transept. 

At  Ely,  a  porch  of  moderate  size  projecting 
from  the  tower  which  fills  the  middle  of  the 
west  end. 

At  Lincoln,  a  somewhat  larger  porch  open- 
ing into  the  southwest  transept  (that  is,  the 
southern  arm  of  the  principal  or  western  tran- 
sept) from  the  western  side. 

OATiTTiTIB  PORCH.  Same  as  GalUee,  in  the 
restricted  sense  given  above.  The  term  origi- 
nated in  the  old  habit  of  calling  many  halls, 
such  as  sacristies,  outside  chapels,  rooms  in  the 
triforium,  etc.,  by  the  name  of.**galilee,"  which 
called  for  the  fiirther  discrimination  conveyed 
by  the  compound  term. 

GALILEI,  ALESBANDRO ;  architect ; 
b.  1691 ;  d.  1737. 

Although  a  Florentine,  much  of  Galilei's  early 
life  was  spent  in  England,  where  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  were  then 
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That  of  the  Vatican,  called  LoRcle  di  RaSaeln ;  cal  Bubjecls.     The  inspiralicm  for  the  arrangement 

described  under  Logaie  of  the  Vaiican.     This  side  of  the  paintinEB  came  larfrciy  from  the  discovery  In 

of  the  gallery  consists  oJ  thirteen  vaulted  squares,  Raphael's  time  of  ancient  Koinan  decoration,  as  in 

each  vault  having  four  principal  painiings  of  bibli-  chambers  of  the  Thernue  of  Tilus. 


GALLAND 

practising.     He  appears  in  Rome  during  the 

reign  of  Clement  XII.  (Pope  1730-1740).    His 

most  important  work  is  the  main  fa9ade  of  the 

church   of  S.  Giovanni   in   Laterano   (1734). 

Galilei  designed  also  the  fa9a4le  of  the  church 

of  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini,  planned  by  Giacomo 

Sansovino  (see  Sansovino,    G.)  and   built  by 

Antonio  (II.) da  San  Gallo(see  San  Gallo,  A.,  II.). 

His  Capella  Corsini  at  the  Lateran  is  especially 

characteristic. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien  ; 
Ebe,  Spat- Renaissance ;  Milizia,  Memorie. 

QAIiLAND,  PIERRE  VICTOR;  decora- 
tive painter;  b.  July  15,  1822;  d.  Dec.  1, 
1892. 

Galland  was  bom  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
of  French  parents.  He  first  entered  the  atelier 
of  the  architect  Henri  Labrouste  (see  Labrouste, 
H.),  and  afterward  studied  with  the  decorator 
Pierre  Ciceri.  In  1851  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople  to  decorate  a  private  palace.  Returning 
to  Paris,  he  entered  upon  a  long  period  of  great 
activity.  Among  his  most  important  works 
in  Paris  are  the  "Preaching  of  S.  Denis,"  a 
large  picture  at  the  Pantheon,  the  ceiling  of 
the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne,  twenty- 
six  subjects  representing  the  "Glorification  of 
Labor  "  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  and  other 
works.  Galland  designed  the  diploma  of  the 
universal  exposition  of  1889. 

Henri  Havard,  VCEuvre  de  P.  V.  Galland. 


In  Italian,  a  gallery ;  in  most 
of  the  English  senses  of  the  word,  especially  a 
covered  and  lighted  way  for  foot  passengers, 
with  booths  and  shops.  The  Galleria  Vittore 
Emmanuele,  in  Milan,  is  an  important  struc- 
ture of  this  sort,  spacious  and  very  lofty,  open- 
ing on  two  important  streets  and  upon  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  and  sheltering  the  entrance 
and  show  windows  of  shops  of  good  character. 
(Compare  Arcade,  II. ;  Passage,  II.) 

OAU^BRT.  A,  A  room  or  hall  much 
longer  than  its  breadth.  In  old  English  prac- 
tice the  term  seems  to  have  conveyed  two  mean- 
ings :  (1)  that  of  a  place  of  amusement  (compare 
the  prolMible  derivation  from  "  gala  "  or  another 
term  implying  sport  and  gayety),  and  (2)  that 
of  a  passage  from  room  to  room.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  old  English  and  Continental  houses 
corridors  and  passages  were  not  usually  pro- 
vided, and  that  rooms  opened  into  each  other; 
if,  then,  a  gallery  served  as  an  unobstructed 
means  of  communication  between  a  staircase 
and  a  bedroom,  or  the  like,  the  term  would 
acquire  that  additional  meaning.  Galleries  in 
English  manor  houses  are  often  very  simple  in 
architectural  design;  low,  plainly  panelled 
in  oak,  and  with  fiat  ceilings;  but  one  side 
would  be,  in  and  after  the  Elizabethan  era,  a 
continuous  row  of  windows  broken  by  one  or 
more  projecting  bay  windows,  and  the  other 
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side  would  have  two  or  more  ornamental  chim- 
ney pieces.     A  very  few  richer  ones  exist. 

As  these  galleries  were  the  common  place  of 
deposit  and  exhibition  of  family  portraits,  suits 
of  armour,  banners,  trophies  of  the  chase,  carved 
and  inlaid  cabinets,  together  with  chairs,  settles, 
and  tables,  of  greater  or  less  richness,  the  tran- 
sition of  meaning  to  that  given  in  definition  C 
below  was  natural. 

B,  A  balcony  or  loggia  used  in  connection 
with  a  much  larger  hall  or  room,  as  for  the 
musicians  who  might  be  employed  on  an  occa- 
sion of  a  festival  or  for  divine  service,  or  for  the 
use  of  persons  looking  down  upon  the  gathering 
in  the  large  room.  Siivging  gallery  is  used  as 
the  English  equivalent  for  the  Italian  cantoria^ 
as  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  formerly  in 
the  cathedral  at  Florence  and  are  now  in  the 
National  Museum  of  that  city,  and  of  that 
formerly  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  and 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
stern  gallery,  poop  gallery,  and  quarter  galleiy 
of  a  ship,  as  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  were  of  this  nature  except  that  these 
projecting  balconies,  as  they  were  in  reality, 
were  enclosed  and  housed  over.  They  received 
a  highly  decorative  treatment  in  the  case  of 
certain  men-of-war,  and  artists  of  first-rate 
standing  were  employed  to  design  them  and 
the  whole  after  end  of  the  ship.  The  gallery 
of  a  church  is  a  means  of  seating  more  persons 
within  a  tolerably  short  distance  from  the  read- 
ing desk  or  pulpit  than  could  be  accommodated 
on  the  floor.  It  is  usually  supported  on  iron 
or  wooden  posts,  but,  with  proper  construction, 
elaborate  cantilevers  or  brackets  can  be  used  to 
do  this  work  and  thus  leave  the  floor  of  the 
church  unobstructed.  Such  appliances  are 
capable  of  being  made  very  decorative.  The 
galleiy  of  a  theatre  is  similar  in  purpose  to  that 
of  a  chiu*ch,  but  assumes  generally  the  form  of 
a  long  horizontal  curve  more  or  less  horseshoe- 
shaped,  and  is  often  set  out  of  horizontal  line, 
even  in  its  front,  in  order  to  allow  the  more 
easily  of  grouping  the  seats  so  that  every  person 
in  the  audience  can  see  the  stage.  (See  Theatre.) 
Such  galleries  are  often  divided  into  private 
boxes.  In  some  very  recent  theatres  the  fronts 
have  been  treated  like  series  of  bowed  small 
balconies,  one  to  each  box.  In  galleries  of 
theatres  and  churches  the  question  of  fireproof- 
ing  or  of  protection  against  fire  becomes,  in 
recent  times,  of  extreme  importance.  The 
problem  of  such  protection  is  a  very  difficult 
one  in  these  cases.  (See  Fireproofing;  also 
Slow-burning  Construction.) 

C.  A  large  room  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  fine  art  or,  less  often,  of  scientific  col- 
lections, instruments  of  precision,  and  the  like. 
Such  a  room  is  spoken  of  generally  as  a  picture 
gallery,  or  one  used  for  other  purposes,  as  a 
sculpture  gallery,  or  the  like.     It  is  generally 
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buildings  in  n-bic-h  such  gaUerios  are  iacluded : 
see  the  sub-titles. 

D.  A  narrow  pawage  connected  in  some 
intimate  way  with  the  architectural  design  of 
the  building.  The  triforima  gallery  of  a  large 
Glothic  church  is  an  instance ;  the  exterior  gal- 
leries of  many  tiothic  churches  belong  to  the 
Bame  class.  They  are  eometimes,  as  at  Stras- 
burg,  mere  balconies,  very  narrow  and  protected 


admitted  that  pictures  in  oil  colour,  especially 
large  ones,  should  be  lighted  by  top  light. 
(For  the  admission  and  disposition  of  such 
light,  the  sections  through  the  gallery,  the  rela- 
tive height  of  walls,  size  of  openings,  etc.,  see 
Skylight.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  a  long 
and  narrow  room  the  arrangement  of  the  side 
wall  with  the  skylight  above  is  the  unit,  and 
that  everything  must  give  way  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  these  parts. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  error 
to  try  to  hang  pictures  on 
the  ead  walls.  It  is  the 
side  walls  only  which 
should  receive  the  paint- 
ings for  which  the  ^ery 
is  intended,  except  that 
the  space  left  at  the  ends, 
after  doors,  etc.,  have  been 
provided,  may  he  used  ex- 
perimentally to  place  cabi- 
nets or  to  put  up  screens, 
as  it  is  found  expedient. 
The  practice  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Louvre  is 
good  in  this  respect.  The 
architectural  disposition 
should  be  such  that  the 
section  through  the  gal- 
lery shows  upon  the  end 
wall,  BO  that  the  cove  or 
slope  or  cornice  at  the 
top  of  the  side  wall  should 
not  be  returned  across  the 
end  walls,  but  should 
abut  squarely  against 
them.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  difficulty  in  arranging 
this  with  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  the 
gallery. 

A  sculpture  gallery  is 
generally  better  if  lighted 
from  the  highest  part  of 
the  side  wall.  Perhaps 
the  beet  lighting  of  sculp- 
ture galleries  in  Europe 
is  that  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples,  where      Gallbbt:  thatatthi  TiiiFORroiii.«vw.,  bblow;  tmat  orTBiGiaAa- 

*Va     Unikt    ivTTiiB   thmi.^Vi  STOBT   WWDOWS,  ABOTB.      CAIHBDBAL    Ot  COUTAMCKS ;    BaT   OF  EAST 

the   light  comes  through  g^,_  „,  ^^„^  thansmpt. 

the   lunettes   under  the 


vaulting ;  but  as  it  comes  from  one  side  only, 
the  system  is  not  perfect.  The  halls  of  the 
Central  Museum  at  Athens  are  much  simpler, 
and  these  are  lighted  by  windows  arranged  as 
high  as  practicable  above  the  floor  and  near 
the  ceiling.  The  Glyptothek  at  Munich  is 
lighted  mainly  from  the  side  walls  near  their  top, 
but  with  various  different  dispositions  according 
to  the  varying  architecture  of  the  rooms  of  this 
elaborate  building. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  loosely  for  the 


by  lofty  ornamental  parapets.  In  other  cases 
they  are  arranged  like  triforium  galleries,  but 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height  and 
splendour. 

E.  An  arcade  or  colonnade  or  other  architec- 
tural feature,  long  and  high  but  not  wide  or 
deep.  This  is  an  extension  of  definition  D, 
and  the  structure  is  practically  a  passageway 
which  has  been  obstructed  by  statues  or  the 
like ;  in  other  words,  a  possible  passageway  not 
uaed  for  that  purpose  but  made  a  decorative 
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feature.  Of  this  nature  is  the  Royal  Gallery, 
or  Galerie  des  Hois,  at  the  cathedral  of  Amieus, 
or  that  of  Paris,  or  that  of  Reims.  The  use  of 
the  term  in  Tennyson's  Pala/ce  of  Art,  "  Round 
the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery  that  lent  broad  verge 
to  distant  lands,''  is  inaccurate  because  all  that 
the  description  implies  is  a  parapet.  In  a  simi- 
lar sense  to  this  the  won!  is  applied  to  a  very 
small  railing  of  wood  or  metal  carried  along  the 
edge  of  a  table  top,  or  of  the  shelf  of  a  cabinet 
or  ^tag^re.     (See  Whispering  Gallery.) 

F,  A  passage  outside  of  a  building,  as  one 
which  leads  from  one  building  to  another; 
especially  if  somewhat  architectural  in  treat- 
ment. The  side  porticoes  of  the  colonnaded 
streets  of  Syria  (see  Street;  Syria)  were  gal- 
leries, and  80  is  the  ambulatory  of  a  cloister. 
The  term  is  used,  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
one,  for  such  structures  as  the  covered  porticoes 
enclosing  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro  at  Rome,  and 
for  the  covered  way  which  leads  from  one  of  the 
gates  of  Bologna  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  S.  Luca,  three  miles  distant  and  placed  upon  a 
high  hill ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  unarchitectural 
but  long  and  important  passages  which  lead 
from  the  Pitti  Palace  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in 
Florence,  and  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Castel 
S.  Angelo  in  Rome.     (See  Corridor.) 

(7.    Same  as  Galleria.  —  R.  S. 

National  Gallery.  In  London;  started 
1824  and  occupying  the  building  which  was 
begun  in  1832  on  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  building  has  been  much  ridiculed, 
but  is  not  without  a  certain  simple  dignity 
in  spite  of  its  feeble  cupolas.  The  Royal 
Academy  occupied  the  eastern  half  of  the  build- 
ing until  1870,  when  that  institution  was  re- 
moved to  Piccadilly,  and  the  whole  building  was 
given  up  to  the  National  Gallery. 

National  Portrait  Oallery.  In  London; 
started  1856 ;  has  been  recently  moved  to  the 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  National  Gallery  toward  S. 
Martin's  Lane. 

Orosvenor  Gallery.  In  London,  New  Bond 
Street ;  a  building  erected  at  tlie  expense  of  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures ; 
opened  a])out  1880,  but  now  abandoned. 

Uffisi  GaUery.     In  Florence.     (See  Uffizi.) 

GAIiLETING.  The  use  of  chips  of  stone 
to  increase  the  solidity  of  rubble  masonry  by 
insertion  into  the  joints  of  the  mortar  while 
wet ;  material  so  used.     Called  also  Garreting. 

aALLI  DA  BIBZENA,  FERDINANDO ; 
painter  and  architect ;  b.  1657  (at  Bologna) ;  d. 
1743. 

Ferdinando  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Maria 
GaUi,  a  painter.  The  family  took  the  name 
Bibiena  from  a  little  town  in  Tuscany.  Ferdi- 
nando entered  the  service  of  Ranuccio  Famese 
II.,  at  Parma.  He  was  called  to  Spain  by 
King  Carlos   III.     At  the  coronation  of  the 
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Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1711  he  went  to 
Venice  where  he  remained  until  1716.  Return- 
ing to  Parma,  he  built  the  church  of  S.  Antonio 
Abate.  The  extraordinary  decorations  of  the 
double  ceiling  of  this  church  were  painted  by 
him  also.  One  of  his  last  works  was  the 
Teatro  Recde  in  Mantua.  Like  the  other 
members  of  his  family  he  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  constniction  and  decoration  of 
theatres  and  in  scene  painting.  His  Archi- 
tettura  Civile  was  published  in  1711. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Milizia,  Memorie. 

aALLI  DA  BIBIENA,    FRANCESCO; 

architect;  b.  1659;  d.  1739. 

Francesco  was  a  brother  of  Ferdinando  Galli 
da  Bibiena  (see  Galli  da  B.,  Ferd.),  and  like  him 
especially  interested  in  the  development  of  thea- 
tre construction  and  scene  painting.  He  worked 
at  Mantua,  Genoa,  and  Naples.  In  this  last 
city  he  arranged  the  triumphal  entry  of  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Spain.  Francesco  went  to  Vienna 
where  he  built  a  great  theatre.  He  was  se- 
lected by  the  Marchese  Scipione  Maffei  to  build 
the  theatre  of  the  Accademia  de'  Filarmonici  at 
Verona. 

Milizia,  Memorie;  Gurlltt,  Geschichte  dee  Ba- 
rockstiles  in  Italien. 

aALLI     DA    BIBIENA,      GIUSEPPE; 

architect;  b.  1696;  d.  1757  (at  Berlin). 

Giuseppe  was  the  son  of  Ferdinando  Galli  da 
Bibiena  (see  Galli  da  B.,  Ferd.).  He  went  to 
Vienna  with  his  father  and  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  various  Crerman  courts.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  theatre  construction, 
scene  painting,  the  decoration  of  processions, 
and  the  like.  In  1723  he  arranged  an  imperial 
fete  at  Prague.  He  built  a  theatre  at  Bay- 
reuth,  Bavaria,  in  1747,  and  in  1750  rebuilt 
an  opera  house  at  Dresden,  now  destroyed. 

Gurlltt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien. 

GALUFA,  G.  DE ;  architect. 
He  directed  the  construction  of  the  Capella 
Real  de  S.  Agueda  at  Barcelona,  in  1315. 
Vifiaza,  Adiciones. 

GALVANIZED  IRON.  Iron  coated  with 
zinc.  The  purpose  of  so  protecting  iron  is  to 
prevent  rusting  by  keeping  the  moisture  from 
its  surface.  It  is,  however,  common  to  paint 
thoroughly  all  articles  of  galvanized  iron  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  into  place. 

A.  Properly,  iron  which  has  been  covered 
first  with  tin  by  galvanic  action,  and  subse- 
quently with  zinc  by  immersion  in  a  bath. 

B.  In  common  usage,  but  improperly,  iron 
which  has  been  so  coated  by  a  non-galvanic 
process;  having  been  immersed  hot  in  a  bath 
of  zinc  and  other  chemicals  which  form  an  alloy 
on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

GAMBARELLI,  ANTONIO  DI  BSATTEO 
(ROaSELLINOy ;  sculptor  and  architect;  b. 
1427;  d.  1479. 
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Antonio  was  the  youngest  of  five  brothers 

Oambarelli  who  had  a  shop  (botega)  on  the 

corner  of  the  Via  del  Proconsolo  in  Florence. 

The  others  were  Domenico  (b.  1407),  Bernardo 

(see  Gambarelli,  B.),  Giovanni  (b.   1417,  d. 

1496),  and  TommajBo  (b.  1422).     His  principal 

work,  the  monument  of  the  Cardinal  Jacopo  of 

Portugal,   in   S.  Miniato  near  Florence,  was 

ordered  in  1461.     According  to  Vajsari  he  built 

also  the  chapel  in  which  it  is  placed.     Antonio 

designed  the  tomb  of  the  Duchess  of  Amalfi  in 

the  church  of  Monte  Oliveto  at  Naples.     He 

was  assisted  by  Antonio  Barocci  da  Milano  on 

the  tomb  of  Roverella  in  the  church  of  S. 

Giorgio  at  Ferrara  (finished  1475)  and  by  Mino 

da  Fiesole  (see  Mino  da  Fiesole)  at  Pistoia, 

which  was  begun  by  his  brother  Bernardo  before 

his  death. 

Von  GeymUller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Ren. 
in  Toscana;  MUnt2,  Renaissance;  Vasari,  Blash- 
field-Hopkins  ed. ;  Va^arif  Milanesi  ed. ;  C.  C. 
Perkins,  Tuscan  /Sculptors;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Hand- 
book. 

OAMBARELLI,  BERNARDO  DI  BSAT- 
TEO  (ROBBELLINO) ;  architect  and  sculptor; 
b.  1409  (at  Florence);  d.  1463  (buried  Sept. 
23). 

The  surname  Roteellino  belonged  originally 
only  to  his  brother  Antonio  (see  GambareUi,  A.). 
The  Gambarelli  were  a  family  of  stonecutters 
of  Settignano.  Bernardo  first  appears  in  1434 
in  the  records  of  the  Palazzo  della  Fratemitk 
dei  Laici  at  Arezzo,  of  which  he  built  the  upper 
part;  the  campanile  is  later.  In  September, 
1439,  he  acquired  a  house  on  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Proconsolo,  Florence,  and  with  his  four 
brothers  established  there  a  botega.  His  most 
interesting  creation,  and  a  very  important  Re- 
naissance work  of  its  kind,  is  the  monument  of 
Leonardo  Bruni  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in 
Florence,  which  was  ordered  by  the  consiglio  of 
Arezzo  between  1444  and  1448.  The  tomb  of 
Beata  Villana  at  S.  Maria  NoveUa  in  Flor- 
ence was  ordered  in  1451.  He  was  probably 
associated  with  Albert!  (see  Alberti)  in  the 
construction  of  the  Rucellai  palace,  Florence, 
about  1450,  and  in  Rome  from  that  time  until 
the  death  of  Nicholas  V.  in  1455.  The  great 
apse  of  S.  Peter's  church  (removed  by  Bramante) 
and  extensive  changes  at  the  Vatican  are  credited 
to  their  cooperation.  (See  Von  GeymiUler,  op. 
cit.)  Bernardo  was  employed  by  Pius  II. 
(-ZEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  Pope  1458-1464) 
in  his  transformation  of  the  viUage  of  Corsignano 
into  the  city  of  Pienza.  He  began  the  church 
and  palace  in  1460,  and  finished  them  about 
1462.  The  municipal  building  and  bishop's 
palace  were  finished  about  1463.  The  Pic- 
colomini palace  in  Siena  is  attributed  to  Bernardo, 
finished  after  1498. 

Dr.  Hans  von  Stegmann  in  IHe  Architektur  der 
Renaissance  in  Tn»cana;  Miintz,  Renaissance; 
Miinlz,  Les  arts  h  la  cour  des  papes  ;  Dr.  Heinrich 
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Holtzinger,  Pienza;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Vasariy 
Blashfield-Hopkins  ed. ;  Von  GeymUllerf  article 
Bramante  in  Transactions  R.  I.  B.  A.^  1800. 

QAMBELLO,    ANTONIO    DI  BCARCO ; 

architect;  d.  Feb.  26,  1481. 

May  8,  1458,  Gambello  was  appointed  ]pr(h 
tomaestro  at  the  church  of  S.  Zaccaria  in  Venice. 
He  superintended  the  extensive  reconstruction 
undertaken  at  this  time,  for  which  he  is  supposed 
by  Paoletti  to  have  made  the  designs  and  models. 
July  8,  1473,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Venetian 
Senate  to  fortify  S.  Servolo. 

Paoletti,  Rinascimento  in  Venezia, 

GAMODIO  (HEINRICH  VON  QMUND)  ; 
architect. 

•  Heinrich  came  from  Germany  to  Milan  in 
1391  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
cathedral  for  five  months.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  he  designed  the  cathedral. 

Boito,  Duomo  di  Milano. 

QANDON,  JAMEB ;  architect ;  b.  Feb.  29, 
1742  (London);  d.  Dec.  24,  1823. 

A  pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers  (see 
Chambers).  With  John  Woolfe  of  the  board 
of  works  he  published  two  volumes  in  continua^ 
tion  of  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus  of  Colin 
Campbell  (see  Campbell,  C).  In  1780  he  de- 
signed the  customhouse,  and  in  1786  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Dublin,  and  Aug.  1,  1795, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Dublin. 

Mulvany,  Life  of  Gandon. 

QAND7-DEERINQ,  JOHN  PETER;  ar- 
chitect; b.  1787;  d.  1850. 

His  name  was  originally  Gandy.  He  changed 
it  to  Deering  in  1827  on  the  acquisition  of  an 
estate.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Joseph 
Gandy  (see  Gandy,  J.).  In  1811  he  went  to 
Greece  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  associated  himself  with  Lord  Elgin, 
whose  seat  at  Broom  Hall,  Scotland,  he  afterward 
built.  His  principal  works  in  London  were  Exe- 
ter Hall,  Strand;  S.  Mark's  chapel.  North  Audley 
Street ;  part  of  University  College,  and  others. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

QANDT,  JOSEPH  M. ;  architect;  b.  1771 ; 
d.  December,  1843. 

A  brother  of  John  Pet^r  Gandy-Deering  (see 
Gandy-Deering,  J.  P.).  He  was  a  pupil  of 
James  Wyatt  (see  Wyatt,  James).  In  1794 
he  went  to  Rome  and  in  1795  won  the  Pope's 
first-class  medal  in  architecture.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Sir  John  Soane  (see  Soane,  J.)  and 
assisted  John  Britton  (see  Britton,  J.)  in  his 
architectural  publications.  His  brother,  Michael 
Gandy,  published -^Irc/nYecfwraZ  Illustrations  of 
Windsor  with  text  by  John  Britton  (folio,  1842). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

QANDT,  MICHAEL.  (See  Gandy,  Joseph 
M.)   . 

QAN680TE.  The  smaller  bark  house  of 
the  Iroquois.     Constructed  like  the  Hod^nosote 
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or  Long  House.  It  contained  along  the  side 
walls  one  berth  above  another,  as  in  a  ship. 
Eight  persons  could  be  accommodated.  Dimen- 
sions were  about  fifteen  feet  by  twenty  on  the 
ground  and  fifteen  feet  in  height.  (See  Com- 
munal Dwelling.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

OANTREB;  OANTR7.  In  building,  a 
framework,  platform,  or  the  like  to  support  a 
crane  or  derrick. 

QAOL.     (See  Prison.) 

GARDEN.  A  tract  of  ground  usually  but 
not  always  open  to  the  sky,  in  which  plants  are 
grown  imder  the  special  care  of  man;  distin- 
guished from  a  field  under  cultivation  by  the 
more  constant  and  minute  care  which  it  receives. 
(See  the  subtitles;  also  Landscape  Architecture.) 

Botanic ;  -al  Garden.  One  prepared  for  the 
bringing  together  of  plants  with  a  view  to  scien- 
tific inquiry.  The  most  celebrated  in  Europe 
is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris.  That  of 
Kew  near  London  is  far  more  decorative,  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  park;  it  has  an 
enormous  greenhouse.  In  some  towns  botanic 
gardens  are  made  the  ornamental  adjuncts  to  a 
palace,  or  the  like;  especially  in  the  tropical 
colonies  of  European  powers  where  attempts 
have  been  made  to  naturalize  the  plants  of 
another  part  of  the  tropical  world,  as  when  the 
mango  and  the  breadfruit  are  brought  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Fozmal  Garden.  One  laid  out  with  straight 
paths,  and  regularly  balanced  and  symmetrically 
planned,  as  distinguished  from  one  which,  to  a 
certain  degree,  follows  the  irregularity  of  wild 
nature.  Usually,  and  when  the  garden  is  laid 
out  on  a  considerable  scale  of  cost  and  display, 
there  are  terraces,  perrons,  or  flights  of  steps 
leading  from  one  level  to  another,  walls  with 
piers  supporting  vases,  statues,  and  similar 
adornments,  and  sometimes  the  trees,  hedges, 
etc.,  are  clipped  and  brought  into  whoUy  arti- 
ficial shapes.     (See  Landscape  Architecture.) 

Hanging  Garden  (Horto  Pensilis),  (A 
term  taken  from  Pliny's  Natural  History.) 
One  supported  on  vaults  or  arches  and  carried 
high  above  the  streets  of  a  town.  Those  of 
Babylon,  described  by  Strabo  and  others,  were 
of  very  great  size,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their 
construction  nor  of  the  way  in  which  the  soil 
was  maintained  in  proper  condition. 

Roof  Garden.  A  covered  or  sheltered,  but 
otherwise  open,  room  or  series  of  rooms  on 
a  city  roof,  enabling  persons  to  ei^oy  the  air. 
In  many  houses  of  the  south  of  France  these 
exist ;  small,  usually  occupying  part  of  a  story, 
the  rest  of  which  ia  wholly  enclosed.  In  some 
Italian  palazzi  are  very  extensive  loggie,  at  the 
top,  with  columns  carrying  the  general  roof,  but 
otherwise  open  at  the  sides.  In  American  cities 
some  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
both  by  places  of  resort,  as  restaurants,  and  in 
connection  with  clubs. 
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"Winter  Garden.  A  conservatory,  especially 
a  large  one  and  of  some  pretensions;  used  as 
a  place  of  resort  during  the  inclement  season, 
and  sometimes  so  arranged  that  it  is  agreeable 
in  the  summer  as  weU,  when  the  glass  roof,  etc., 
is  open.  Such  gardens  are  attached  to  palaces 
and  large  dwellings  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  term  is  extended  to  places  of  public  resort, 
iisually  on  the  tops  of  city  buildings,  or  in  courts 
and  yards  covered  in  with  glass. 

GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  design 
and  arrangement  of  buildings  used  in  gardens ; 
all  architectural  structures  forming  parts  of 
gardens,  such  as  terraces,  perrons,  parapets, 
fountains,  orangeries,  greenhouses,  and  the  gar- 
den fronts  of  large  and  principal  buildings,  such 
as  chateaux  and  other  country  houses.  This  is, 
therefore,  an  important  part  of  the  general  sub- 
ject. Landscape  Architecture.  The  term  is  in 
common  use  in  German  writing,  and  while  there 
is  a  lack  of  logic  in  using  this  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  larger  term,  it  seems  better  to  employ  it 
literally  translated  than  to  try  to  coin  another. 

GARDEN  HOUSE.  A.  A  house  situated 
in  a  garden ;  usually  a  summer  house,  a  more 
or  less  open  place  of  shelter  for  temporary  use. 
(Compare  Casino;  Summer  House.)  (Cut,  cols: 
179,  180.) 

B.  A  dwelling  house  having  a  garden  attached 
to  it,  especially,  such  a  dwelling  in  or  close  to  a 
city.  Thus,  Milton  is  said  to  have  removed  in 
1 652  to  "  a  pretty  garden  house  in  Petty  France, 
Westminster." 

GARDENING.  The  care  of  gardens  and  the 
cultivation  of  plants  therein ;  especially,  when 
used  without  qualification,  the  care  of  ornamental 
plants,  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  like. 
By  extension,  and  because  a  garden  in  the  orna- 
mental sense  applies  naturally  to  decorative 
grounds  of  whatever  extent,  the  designing,  lay- 
ing out,  planting,  and  arranging  of  large  and 
small  parks,  whether  in  connection  with  public 
or  private  buildings,  or  separately  prepared  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  In  this  latter 
sense,  the  terms  Landscape  Gsu^ening  and  Land- 
scape Architecture  are  commonly  employed. 

GARDEROBE.  Originally,  a  place  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  garments,  etc.  By  extension,  in 
French,  a  latrine ;  used  in  English  in  mediaeval 
archseology  as  garderobe  tower,  that  in  which 
the  latrines  were  placed. 

GARC^CYTiE.  A  water  spout,  especially 
one  projecting  from  a  gutter  and  intended  to 
throw  the  water  away  from  the  walls  and 
foundations.  In  mediaeval  architecture,  the 
gargoyles,  which  had  to  be  very  numerous 
because  of  the  many  gutters  which  were  carried 
on  the  tops  of  flying  buttresses,  and  higher  and 
lower  walls,  were  often  very  decorative,  consist- 
ing, as  they  did,  of  stone*  images  of  grotesque 
animals,  and  the  like,  or,  in  smaller  buildings, 
of  iron  or  lead. 
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KTChitect : 


QAHKACHB, 

d.  after  1029. 

About  1485  Ounache  was  made  supervising 
architect  of  the  cathectral  of  Troyes  (Aube, 
France),  Under  the  direction  of  Uartiu  Cham- 
big«e  (see  Chambiges,  M.)  he  worked  on  the 
toweiB  and  portal  of  the  fa^de. 

Assler,  Lti  ArU  et  leg  aiiiOea  dam  Paneienne 
capitate  de  la  ^Champagne. 

QARrdTi'.   (See  Oamet  Hinge,  under  Hinge.) 

OAaniEIB,  JBAIT  LOUIS  CHARItBa; 
architect;  K  Nov.  6,  1825;  d.  Aug.  3,  1698. 


QABNIBB 
niral  det  bdlimerUs  civSa.  He  was  also  archi- 
tect of  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
arroDdiesements.  In  the  competition  for  the  new 
opera  house,  Paris,  in  1860,  iostituted  by  the 
government  of  Napoleon  III.,  Gamier's  design 
won  fifth  place  in  the  first  trial,  and  first  place 
in  the  second.  He  finished  the  ia^de  of  the 
building  in  1867  and  the  interior  in  1675  (see 
Baudry,  Paul).  In  1875  he  was  made  inspec- 
teur  ghtiral,  and  in  1687  and  1895  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ctmaeil  ghtdral  de»  bdtimenta 
civile.    Next  to  the  opera  bouse,  Oamier's  most 


GAasBM  Hodsb;  Paviuoh,  16th  CavTUBr,  at  Bavz  (Bouc 
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Qaraier  was  a  pupil  of  Leveil  H.  Lebas  (see 
Lebas)  and  the  £co^(iea  Beaux  ^rCs.  In  1848 
he  won  the  Premier  Oi-and  Prix  de  Rome  in 
,  architecture.  His  envoi  de  Rome  of  the  fourth 
year  was  a  splendid  restoration  of  the  Doric 
Temple  of  ^gina,  which  was  published  by  the 
French  government  in  its  series  of  Reslaiira- 
tiona  dea  monumenta  antiques  in  1884.  Gar- 
nier  visited  Greece,  Turkey,  Magna  Grecia,  and 
other  Mediterranean  countries,  and  in  1855 
returned  to  Paris.  In  1855-1856,  and  again  in 
1859-1860,  he  was  auditor  of  the  Conaeil  gi- 
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striking  work  is  the  casino  at  Monte  Carlo, 
Italy.  He  built  also  in  Paris  the  Cercle  de  la 
libj^irie,  the  Panoramas  Valentino  and  Marigny, 
the  tomhe  of  Bizet,  Victor  Masse,  and  Ofienbach 
at  the  Ciiaeti^re  du  Nord.  Gamier  designed 
the  observatory  at  Nice  and  many  important 
villas  in  France  and  in  the  Riviera.  He  pub- 
lished Reslaaration  dea  tombeaux  des  roia 
Angevins  e»  Itcdie  (54  pis.  in  folio) ;  Le  Thiatre 
(Paris,  187S,  8vo);  Le  A'ouvet  Opira  (Paris, 
1H75-1881,  text  2  vols.  4to,  plates  3  vols,  folio); 
Monogmphie  de  I '  Obaervatoire  de  Nice  (Paris, 
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GAS  FITTING 


1892,  folio) ;  Histoire  de  V habitation  humaine 

(Paris,    1894,    4to).       Gamier  contributed  a 

famous  article  on  Michel-Angey  architecte,  to 

the  series  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette 

dea  Beaux  Arts  in  1876. 

Charles  Lucas,  in  Construction  Modeme,  August 
,  13  and  20, 1898  ;  Paul  S^ille,  in  OazetU  des  Beaux 
'  Arts,  October,  1898  ;  J.  li.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Notes  upon 
the  Architectural  Work  of  C.  Oarnierj  in  Architec- 
tural Revieto^  1898. 

QARNIBR    D'XSLE,     CHARLES     HIP- 

POL7TR     (See  Gamier  dlsle,  Jean  Charles.) 

aARNIER   D'lSLE,   J^AN   CHARLES; 

architect  and  landscape  architect;   b.   1697; 
d.  Dec.  12,  1755. 

Dec.  3,  1730,  he  succeeded  Desgots  as  des- 
sinateur  dea  plantea  et  parterrea  dea  jar- 
dina  du  roi.  As  one  of  the  architects  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  he  was  employed  with 
L' Assurance  (see  Cailleteau)  to  build  the  chateau 
of  Bellevue.  He  designed  the  gardens  of  Crdcy 
(Eure-et-Loir,  France).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  the  office  of  contrdleur  ginSral 
dea  bdtimenta  du  roi.  His  son,  Charles  Hip- 
polyte  Gamier  d'Isle,  succeeded  him  in  that  office. 

Leroy,  Dipenses  de  Madame  de  Pompadour; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire, 


Al.  Originally,  and  expressing 
its  probable  deriYation  from  the  French  guiritCy 
a  watchtower,  a  place  for  a  watchman,  a  cor- 
belled turret,  or  the  like ;  in  this  sense  obsolete. 

B.  The  open  space  in  any  building  beneath 
the  roof  and  above  the  uppermost  story  of  fin- 
ished rooms.  Thus,  in  a  house  with  a  double 
pitch  roof,  the  garret  is  usually  high  in  the 
middle ;  but  as  the  beams  which  form  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  topmost  story  are  made  to  serve  as 
tie  beams  for  the  roof,  the  height  of  the  garret 
diminishes  to  nothing  at  the  eaves.  It  is  com- 
mon to  restrict  the  term  to  so  much  of  this  roof 
story  as  is  left  unfinished,  excluding  any  rooms 
which  may  be  brought  into  shape  within  this 
general  space. 

QARRETINO.     Same  as  Galleting. 

QARTH.  A  planted  enclosure ;  a  term  con- 
nected with  garden  in  derivation  as  in  meaning. 
Especially,  in  modem  usage,  the  open  space  of 
a  cloister;  that  piece  of  ground  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  ambulatories  or  covered  ways. 

GARTNER,  FRIEDRICH  VON;  architect; 
b.  Dec.  10,  1793 ;  d.  AprU  21,  1847. 

In  1809  Gartner  entered  the  academy  in 
Munich,  and  in  1812  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  under  Percier  (see  Percier).  He  later 
travelled  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  architecture  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Munich,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory.  In 
Munich  he  built  most  of  the  large  buildings  of 
the  Ludvngatrasaey  i.e.  the  Feldherm-HoMe 
(1841),  the  Ludwigakirche  (finished  1845),  the 
Library  (1831-1842),  the  University  (1835- 
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1840),  the  Siegeathor  (1844),  and  the  Minden 
Inatitut.  He  built  also  in  Munich  the  Wittels- 
bacher  palace  (1843),  the  arcades  of  the  New 
Cemetery,  and  other  works.  In  1836  he  visited 
Athens,  where  he  built  the  royal  palace.  In 
1840  he  built  the  Fompejanum  near  Aschaffen- 
burg.  Gartner  restored  the  cathedrals  of  Bam- 
berg, Regensbuig(Ratisbon),  and  Speier  (Spires). 

Raczynski,  L'Art  Modeme  en  Allemagne; 
Seubert,  Kiinstler-lezicon, 

OA8  I'lTTUNQ  (also  Gas  Piping).  The 
art,  practice,  or  trade  of  cutting,  fitting,  and 
putting  together  the  pipes  in  buildings  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  gas  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
cooking  purposes. 

Gas  fitters  form  a  distinct  trade,  though  often 
gaa  piping  is  included  in  plumbers'  work.  In 
piping  a  house  for  gas,  the  number  of  gas 
lights  and  the  number  of  gas  ranges,  gas  logs, 
and  gas  water-heaters  are  ascertained  first,  as 
the  estimated  gas  consumption  governs  the  size 
of  service  pipe.  This  is  put  in  by  gas  compa- 
nies, and  its  size  is  1  inch  for  small  dwellii]i;8, 
while  larger  buildings  require  1^,  2-,  3-,  and 
4-inch  pipes.  A  shut-off  is  placed  on  the  service 
pipe  to  control,  from  the  outside,  the  supply  of 
gas.  Gas  service  and  distributing  pipes  in  build- 
ings are  made  of  wrought  iron,  which,  in  the 
best  class  of  work,  is  galvanized,  to  prevent  rust- 
ing. The  pipes  are  cut  to  measure,  the  ends 
threaded,  and  put  together  with  screw  joints. 
Sockets,  elbows,  bends,  tees,  crosses,  and  reduc- 
ing fittings  are  used  for  branches  or  changes  in 
direction.  The  fittings  should  be  of  malleable 
iron,  with  beads,  and  galvanized.  Joints  should 
be  tightened  without  gaa  fitters'  cement,  and  the 
practice  of  applying  cement  to  sand  holes  or 
leaky  joints  is  reprehensible.  It  is  equally  bad 
to  fill  pipes  with  water  to  tighten  up  joints,  as 
this  usually  leads  to  future  trouble  by  reason 
of  the  pipes  rusting  on  the  inside.  Gfus  piping 
should  be  tested  by  means  of  a  mercury  gauge 
and  force  pump,  and  with  good  material  and  com- 
petent workmanship  pipes  readily  stand  a  press- 
ure test  of  18  inches  of  mercury.  Leaks  are 
found  by  introducing  sulphuric  ether,  or  by 
applying  soapsuds  to  the  joints  and  fittings. 

Branches  for  side  lights  are  made  f  inch, 
branches  for  chandeliers  ^  inch ;  in  the  best 
practice  no  pipe  smaller  than  \  inch  is  used. 
The  Table  is  useful  in  proportioning  the  size  of 
risers,  distributing  lines,  and  branches  :  — 

TABLE. 
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.1 
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Length  or  Pipe  m  Tahdb 


SO    30 


7 
IT 
82 
02 
T9 
160 


6 
14 
26 
48 
64 
128 


40 


5 
12 
22 
8T 
66 
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4 
10 
20 
88 
60 
96 


60 


4 
10 
18 
80 
46 
87 
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4 
9 
17 
28 
42 
80 


80 


8 
8 
16 
26 
89 
75 


90 


8 

8 
16 
25 
87 
71 


100 


8 
7 
14 
28 
86 
67 
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GAS  FIXTURES 
In  gas  heating  and  cooking :  — 

a  )-lnch  pipe  supplies  one  gas  log  or  cooking  range, 

consuming  35  cubic  feet  per  hour ; 
a  |-inch  pipe  supplies  two  gas  logs  or  cooking 

range  burners ; 
a  1-inch  pipe  supplies  four  gas  logs  or  cooking 

range  burners ; 
a  l^inch  pipe  supplies  seven  gas  logs  or  cooking 

range  burners,  using  35  cubic   feet  of   gas, 

or  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of  larger 

capacity. 

Pipes  are  run  with  continuous  fall  toward 
the  gas  meter,  to  keep  the  system  free  from  con- 
densed vapour.  Branches  are  taken  up  from 
side  or  top  of  running  lines,  and  brackets  are 
run  up  from  below.  Outlets  must  be  securely 
fastened,  and  drop  lights  made  plumb.  Nip- 
ples for  side  and  drop  lights  must  be  of  exact 
length  for  the  fixtures. 

The  gas  meter,  furnished  by  the  gas  company, 
is  set  in  a  cool  place  in  the  cellar.  Where  gas- 
eous fuel  is  used,  companies  sometimes  furnish 
a  separate  meter,  and  it  is  better  to  run  special 
lines  to  outlets  for  gas  heating  or  cooking.  Gas 
fixtures  are  usually  hung  by  the  manufacturer, 
though  it  is  better  to  have  gas  fitters  do  it. 
Chandeliers  should  have  large  supply  tubes  and 
heavy  gas  keys,  with  strongly  made  soldered  pin- 
stops,  and  all  fixtures  should  be  tested.  Glass 
globes  surrounding  gas  flames  should  have  bot- 
tom openings  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  Col- 
oured and  opal  glass  globes  absorb  much  light. 
The  hissing  or  singing  of  flames,  caused  by  ex- 
cessive pressure,  is  remedied  by  pressure  regu- 
lators on  the  service  pipe,  or  governor  burners 
at  the  fixtures.  These  control  the  pressure,  or 
flow,  of  gaA,  reduce  the  gas  bills,  and  secure  a 
better  illumination.  The  use  of  ga&  for  cooking 
purposes  is  increasing  every  year,  and  pr^udice 
against  its  expense  gradually  disappears.  Prop- 
erly managed,  cooking  by  gas  is  as  economical 
as  by  coal,  and  has  many  incidental  advantages. 
Heating  by  gas,  at  present  rates  charged  by  gas 
companies,  is  somewhat  expensive  when  burn- 
ers are  kept  lighted  for  many  hours ;  but  the 
method  is  convenient  and  reasonably  cheap 
where  heat  is  only  occasionally  wanted. 

Gas  Lighting  and  Oas  Fitting^  in  Van  Nostrand*s 
Science  Senes, 

—  W.  P.  Gerhabd. 


An  appliance  for  the 
burning  of  illuminating  gas  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  out  light  freely  and  safely.  The  term 
is  generally  applied  to  the  brackets,  pendants, 
lustres,  and  the  like  used  indoors,  rather  than 
to  the  lamp-posts  or  the  larger  brackets  used  in 
streets  or  squares.  The  term  "  gasolier,"  modi- 
fied from  "  chandelier,"  has  been  used  for  pendant 
fixtures  of  three  or  more  lights,  and  the  term 
"  bracket "  is  commonly  used  for  fixtures  pro- 
jecting from  walls,  whether  they  are  of  one  or 
of  many  burners.     (See  Gas  Lighting.) 
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GAS  LIOUTIN0.  The  artificial  illuminar 
tion  of  interiors  and  of  streets  and  public  squares 
by  means  of  gas  flames  or  jets.  In  houses,  gaa 
lighting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  more  or 
less  ornamental  wall  brackets  and  chandeliers 
adapted  for  burning  illuminating  gas  in  burners 
or  tips,  arranged  singly  or  in  clusters.  The  gas 
is  conducted  through  the  fixtures  in  tubes,  and 
the  flow  is  controlled  below  the  burner  by  a  gas 
key.     (See  Gas  Fitting ;  Gas  Fixture.) 

—  W.  P.  G. 

OAS  PIPINO.  The  art  and  the  process  of 
fitting  a  house,  or  the  like,  with  pipes  for  gas 
supply.     (See  Gas  Fitting.) 

OATGH.  Plaster  as  used  in  Persia  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  (See  Chunam ;  Persia,  Archi- 
tecture of;  Plaster ;  Stucco.) 

OATB.  A.  A  movable  barrier,  hung  or 
sliding,  which  closes  a  gateway.  The  distinc- 
tion between  door  and  gate  is  not  observed; 
the  term  "  gate  "  carries  with  it  (1)  the  idea  of 
closing  an  opening  in  a  barrier,  as  a  fence,  wall, 
grating,  or  the  like,  rather  than  an  opening  into 
a  covered  building ;  (2)  the  idea  of  a  grating  of 
iron  or  a  framing  of  timber,  rather  than  a  solid 
and  uupierced  valve  or  valves ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  observed,  as  when  a  large  and 
important  pair  of  doors  are  called  gates,  as  city 
gates.  Where  there  are  solid  doors  closing  a 
doorway  into  a  public  building,  and  outside  of 
these  are  doors  of  iron  grating  meant  to  shut  at 
night,  the  latter  are  often,  and  properly,  called 
gates.     (Cut,  cols.  185,  186.) 

B,  A  gateway;  hardly  accurate  in  this 
sense,  although  common,  especially  in  composi- 
tion and  in  proper  names.  (Compare  Door; 
Doorway.) 

Balance  Gate.  A  gate  hung  at  each  side 
by  an  axis  or  pivot  on  which  it  turns  in  a  ver- 
tical arc,  allowing,  when  open,  passage  under- 
neath. 

Water  Gate.  A,  A  gate  in  a  dam  or 
canal  to  stop  or  otherwise  control  the  flow  of 
water. 

B.  A  gate  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  an 
enclosed  or  separated  body  of  water. 

GATE  CHAMBER.  A,  A  room  of  any 
kind  in  a  gate  building,  as  a  Gate  Tower  or 
Gate  House. 

B,  A  sunken  panel,  box,  or  recess  into  which 
one  fold  of  a  gate  may  be  received  when  it  is 
opened  widely,  and  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  block 
the  passage. 

GATE  HOOK.  That  part  of  a  gate  hinge 
which  is  secured  to  the  immovable  jamb,  post,  or 
pillar,  having  the  form  of  a  hook  to  which  the 
gate  is  hung  by  means  of  a  ring  or  staple. 

GATE  HOUSE.  A,  A  building  enclosing 
or  accompanying  a  gateway  of  an  important 
bmlding;  often  in  ancient  buildings  made  de- 
fensible and  always  containing  rooms  in  which 
the  gate  keeper  and  others  might  be  lodged. 
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GATBPOBT 
(See  Gate  Tower,  which  U  ftnother  form  of  the 
■ame  thing.) 

B.  A  gat«  keeper's  lodge,  if  forming  a  houee 
by  itself 

C.  In  hydraulic  engineering,  a  building  within 
which  the  water  gates  of  a  reservoir  are  situated, 
or  in  which  the  r^ulation  and  management  of 
those  gates  is  carried  on. 

OAIBPOST.  A  post,  usually  one  of  two, 
between  which  a  gate  swinga  or  slides.  The 
term  is  extended  to  cover  large  and   massive 
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Btnicturte  of  masonry  as  of  cut  stone,  or  even 
very  targe  monoliths  of  architectural  character. 
QATB  TOWUH.  A  gate  house  of  consid- 
erable height  and  size,  and  either  fortified,  or 
of  architectural  pretension.  The  entrances  of 
fortified  cities,  mediseval  strong  castles,  and 
the  like,  have  been  commonly  arranged  in  gate 
towers,  by  means  of  an  archway  affording  en- 
trance to  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  and 
another  one  leading  into  the  tower  from  the 
court.  Each  of  these  archways  allows  of  defen< 
uble  appliances,  as  strong  gates,  a  portcullis, 
loopholes  or  embrasures  for  archers,  musketeers. 


GAU 
or  nulitary  engines;  and  some  gate  towers  aro 
arranged  ao  tJiat  the  assailant  on  forcdng  one 
gateway  finds  himself  in  a  court  open  to  the 
missiles  from  above,  and  from  which  he  cannot 
emerge  without  forcing  another  gateway  or  re- 
treating. 

OATH  WAT.  An  entrance  euch  as  is  in- 
tended to  be  closed  by  a  gate  ;  hence,  commonly, 
a  passageway  through  a  barrier,  enclosing  wall, 
fence,  or  the  like,  and  in  this  differing  from  a 
doorway.     {Cut,  coU.  187,  189,  190.) 

Bnadenburg  Oateway  (Brandeabiiiinr 
Thor).  At  Berlin,  a  screen  of  columns  form- 
ing a  two-faced  bexastyle  triumphal  or  memo- 
ri^  portico,  in  a  modified  Grecian  Doric  style, 
with  a  bronee  quadriga  by  Schadow  on  the  top, 
through  which  the  city  is  entered  frnm  the  park 
called  the  ITtiergarten.  It  was  built  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  architect 
being  C.  C.  Langbaus. 

Oolden  Oatoway  (I.).  That  at  Jerusalem  ; 
a  double  gateway  in  the  outer  (eastern)  wall 
of  the  fortified  citadel,  called  Har^Q-es-Sherr^ 
undoubtedly  a  restoration  in  late  Soman  times 
of  an  earlier  gateway.  It  is  a  large  build- 
ing, with  inaer  and  outer  passageways,  now 

Golden  Gateway  (II.).  The  Porta  Aurea 
at  Spalato ;  that  ^bich  formed  the  gate  on  the 
land  side  in  the  outer  w&U  of  the  great  Palace 
of  Diocletian. 

Uon  Gateway ;  or  Gate  of  the  Lions.  At 
Mycense,  in  Greece.  The  ancient  gateway  to 
the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the  northwest  angle 
of  the  triangle  which  it  encloses.  A  long  pas- 
sage between  walls  of  dressed  stone  leads  to  a 
doorway  ten  feet  wide,  which  is  closed  at  the  top 
by  a  very  large  stone  forming  a  lintel.  This 
stone,  sixteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  hi^  is 
of  a  generally  triangidar  shape,  and  upon  it  are 
cut  the  two  lions  of  very  archaic  type,  resting 
their  forepawa  on  the  top  of  a  short  column,  so 
that  they  rear  up,  each  toward  the  other,  their 
backs  following  the  sloping  Une  of  the  lintel. 
The  heads  are  entirely  missing,  and  may  have 
been  of  bronze.  The  work  is  of  unknown  date. 
(See  Myceniean  Architecture,) 

GATHBRING.  That  portion  of  a  channel, 
duct,  or  similar  narrow  enclosure  which  is  con- 
structed with  approaching  sides,  by  which  the 
passage  is  contracted,  as  over  a  fireplace  at  the 
beginning  of  the  flue. 

GAU,  FRAITZ  CHRIsnAH;  architect  ;b. 
June  15,  1790,  (Cologne,  Germany) ;  d.  1854. 

Gau  was  naturalized  as  a  French  citizen  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Debret  (see  Debret)  and 
Lebas  (see  Lebaa).  He  undertook  the  comple- 
tion of  the  great  work  concerning  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  also  finished  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  Francois  Mazois's  book 
on  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  (see  Mazois,  F.).  From 
1831  to  1844  Gau  was  architect  of  the  prisons 
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and  hospitals  of  Paris.     He  published  Antiqui- 
tis  de  la  Nubie  (Paris,  1820,  1  vol.  folio). 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

OAUDmBT    or   GK>DINTB,    NICOLAS; 

architect. 

In  1532  he  replaced  Gu^rard  Cardin  as  super- 

yising  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens.     In 

1535  he  built  the  lantern  of  the  stone  tower  and 

in  1537  the  vaults  near  the  Chapelle  S.  Croix. 

Quantin,  Notice  historiquede  vilgli9e  de  Sens; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

QAUQE  (n.).  A.  In  plastering,  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  added  to 
other  plaster  or  mortar  to  facilitate  setting. 

B.  In  roofing,  the  exposed  portion  of  a  slate, 
tile,  or  the  like,  when  laid  in  place. 

QAXJOB  (v.).  A.  To  bring  to  a  given  size 
or  a  given  dimension,  as  thickness,  or  the  like. 
The  term  properly  signifies  to  test  or  measure 
(see  Gauge,  n.),  but  it  is  in  common  use  as 
implying  the  rubj^ing,  cutting,  or  other  process 
which  brings  the  object  into  shape.  Thus,  the 
bricks  required  for  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch 
which  is  to  be  ornamental  in  character,  espe- 
cially if  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
material,  are  commonly  specified  to  be  gauged 
and  rubbed ;  that  is,  brought  to  the  exact  size 
and  shape ;  rubbed  smooth. 

B.  In  plastering,  to  prepare  or  mix  with 
plaster  of  Paris ;  the  term  meaning  originally 
to  measure  the  quantities,  then  to  mix  such 
measured  quantities,  finally,  to  mix  especially 
those  ingredients  which  are  submitted  to  care- 
ful measurement.     (See  Gauge,  n.) 

Straight-ganged.  Set  straight  by  the  use 
of  the  gauge,  or  as  if  by  use  of  the  gauge ;  said 
especially  of  a  row  of  tiles,  slates  or  the  like  in 
roofing. 

GAUGED  ARCH.  An  arch  of  which  the  vous- 
soirs have  been  treated  as  described  under  Gauge 
(v.),  A.    Specifically,  one  built  of  gauged  brick. 

QAUaXlD  STUFF  (GAUQE  STUFF). 
Same  as  Gauge  (n.),  A. 

GAUGBD  WORK  (GAUGE  WORK). 
Plastering,  such  as  repairing  and  the  application 
of  mouldings  or  ornaments,  which  is  done  with 
gauged  mortar. 

OAUNTR7.     Same  as  Gantree. 

OAUTHIER,  AfARTIN  PIERRE;  archi- 
tect; b.  Jan.  9,  1790  (at  Troyes,  France);  d. 
May  19,  1855. 

Gauthier  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Percier  (see 
Perci'T),  and  in  1810  won  the  Grand  Prixde 
Ronie  in  architecture.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
was  made  architect  of  the  hospitals  in  associa- 
tion with  Huv^  (see  Huv^)  in  1823,  and  alone 
in  1833.  He  is  best  known  by  his  work,  Les 
plus  beaux  Mifices  de  la  ville  de  G^nes  et  de 
ses  environSy  Paris,  1818-1831,  2  vols,  folio. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire;  Hal6vy,  Notice  nicrolo- 
giqtie  in  Revue  Ginirale  de  V Architecture,  Vol. 
XIII.,  1865. 
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GAUZE     (See  Wire  Gauze.) 

GAVEL.     Same  as  Gable.     (Obs.) 

GAWNTR7.     Same  as  Gantree. 

GAZINI.     (See  Gagini.) 

GEISON.  In  Greek  and  Greco-Roman 
architecture,  the  projection  from  the  face  of  a 
wall  of  the  coping  or  eaves;  especially  the 
broad  shelf  in  front  of  the  tympanum  of  a  pedi- 
ment and  formed  by  the  top  of  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  below.  The  triangular  panel 
may  be  flush  with  the  face  of  the  architrave  of 
this  lower  entablature,  or  may  be  set  farther  in, 
making  the  recess  for  the  statuary  or  the  like 
so  much  deeper  and  increasing  the  width  of  the 
geison.  In  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  this  pro- 
jection, or  the  width  of  the  geison,  is  nearly 
three  feet.  The  term  is  often  extended  so  as 
to  imply  the  mass  of  cut  stone  itself  which 
projects  and  forms  the  cornice  of  the  horizontal 
entablature.  —  R.  S. 

GEMEL;  GEMEIaLED.  Coupled,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  mediaeval  architecture,  as  gemelled 
arches,  etc. 

GEMINATE ;  -ED.  Coupled :  especially 
in  columnar  architecture,  said  of  coupled 
columns  in  a  colonnade.  (Compare  Accouple- 
ment.) 

GENDROT,  JEAN;  architect. 

April  24,  1463,  by  letters  patent  of  Ren^ 
(UAi^jou,  titular  king  of  Naples,  then  residing 
in  France,  Grendrot  was  created  master  of  the 
works  for  Anjou  and  Maine. 

Lecoy  de  la  Marche  ;  Les  comptes  du  roi  Reni, 

GENERATOR.     (See  Dynamo.) 

GENGA,  BARTOLOMMEO ;  architect ;  b. 
1518;  d.  1558. 

A  son  of  Girolamo  Geuga  (see  Grenga,  G.). 
In  1538  he  came  to  Florence  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Vasari  (see  Vasari)  and  Ammanati 
(see  Ammanati).  He  was  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Urbiuo  at  Pesaro  and  Urbino. 

Seubert,  Kiinstler-Lezicon. 

GENGA,  GIROLAMO;  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect ;  b.  1476 ;  d.  1551. 

The  painter  Girolamo  Genga  was  employed 
as  architect  by  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  and  the 
Duke  of  Urbino.  He  built  the  Villa  of  Monte 
Imperiale  near  Pesaro,  and  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Sinigaglia. 

MUntz,  Renaissance. 

GENTZ,  JOHANN  HEINRICH;  archi- 
tect; b.  Feb.  4,  1766;  d.  Oct.  3,  1811. 

Nov.  10,  1798,  he  began  the  old  mint 
in  Berlin  which  was  destroyed  in  1886.  In 
1809  he  built  the  first  audience  hall  of  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Borrmann,  Denkmdler  von  Berlin. 

GEOMETRICAL  DECORATED.  In  Eng- 
lish architecture,  belonging  to  the  Decorated 
style  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and   having  much   geometrical  tracery.     The 
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GBOMBTBICAL  PBOPOETION 
term  is  one  of  muiy  attempts  at  a  minute  and 
clauified  nomenclature  which  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  secure. 

OBOMBTRICAL  PROPORTIOH.  That 
theory  of  proportioa  iu  architecture  which 
U3umee  the  existence  of  a  geometrical  basie  or 
system  by  which  proportions  may  be  deter- 
mined and  upon  which  the  parte  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  put  in  the  right  place  for  producing 
the  beat  effect.     (See  Proportion.) 

OEORQIAIT  ARCUITJJCrURU  That  of 
the  reigns  of  the  four  GSeorgea  in  England, 
namely  from  1714  to  1830.  The  term  is  more 
usually  employed  for  the  architecture  of  the 
earlier  reigns.  Thiu,  Buckingham  Palace,  built 
under  George  IV.,  would  not  so  often  be  called  a 
building  of  the  Georgian  style  aa  a  piece  of 
motlem  or  nineteenth  century  architecture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  churches  of  S.  Mary  Wool- 
worth,  S.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  Somerset 
House  are  specimens  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
buildings  which  are  more  usually  designated  by 
the  term  we  are  considering. 

Architecture  of  the  same  epoch  in  America 
has  been  called,  generally,  "  Colonial,"  or  *'  Old 
Colonial "  <  but  some  recent  writers  hare  applied 
Um  term  Georgian  to  this  also,  as  an  expletive 
more  accurate  tad  more  descriptive.  (See 
Colonial;  England,  Architecture  of;  United 
States,  Architecture  of.)  —  R.  S. 

OERASD  TON  RII.B  (or  TON  KBTT- 
■WIG). 

The  second  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne.  In  1254  he  succeeded  Heinrich  Soy- 
nere  (see  Soynere,  Heinrich), 

Fahne,  Baameitier  des  Kblner  Dotm. 

OBRIiACB,  PHUJFF ;  architect ;  b.  1679 ; 
d.  1748. 

A  pupil  of  J.  B.  Broebes  (see  Broebes).  His 
chief  buildings  are  the  church  of  the  Friedrichs 
hospital  in  Berlin  and  the  Qamigonkxrche  at 
Potsdam,  near  Berlin. 

Bornnann.  Dtnkmaler  von  Berlin. 

OERMAirr,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF. 
That  of  the  states  constituting  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire.  If  in  the  various  lands  which 
we  call  by  the  collective  name  Germany  we 
include  the  eastern  provinces,  and  also  the 
Austro- Hungarian  dominions,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  inhabited  by  people  of  such  vari- 
ous races,  languages,  manners,  and  religions 
that  we  might  reasonably  expect  great  con- 
trasts in  architecture ;  but  if  we  except  the 
JtaUan  provinces  of  Istria  and  South  Tyrol, 
this  ia  by  no  means  the  case.  Of  couree,  here 
and  there  foreign  ideas,  local  Influences,  differ- 
ence of  material,  and  personal  individuality  of 
designers  exhibit  certain  modifications;  but,  as 
A  mie,  whatever  is  borrowed  from  without  or 
originates  within  is  welded  into  an  unmistalc- 
able  German  form. 
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OEIBMANT 

The  early  inhabitants  appear  to  have  com- 
menced their  architectural  operations  by  scoop- 
ing out  caves  in  the  rocks  or  hillsides ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  in  these  works  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  has  been  done  by  nature  and  what 
by  mas  in  an  uncivilized  condition. 

The  great  cave  at  Etteishausen,  near  Ratis- 
bon,  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  object,  but  con- 
verted into  a  primitive  stronghold ;  high  up,  in 
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the  great  rock,  it  overlooks  for  many  miles  the 
valley  of  the  Naab  and  its  junction  with  the 
Danube. 

There  is  a  primitive  class  of  structure,  of 
which  the  rock-cut  church  of  S.  Salvator  at 
Swabiach-Gmiind,  in  WUrtemberg,  is  a  very 
interesting  example.  Here  we  see  a  precipi- 
tous rock  pierced  with  deep-set  windows  at 
irr^!ular  intervals,  and  if  we  enter  this  curious 
structure,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  rock-cut  cham- 
ber, its  rudely  arched  ceiling  supported  upon 
piers,  devoid  of  architectural  arrangement,  and 
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almoflt  dark  but  for  the  lamps  glimmering  be- 
fore the  altars.  Over  this  is  another  church, 
or  chapel,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  has 
been  altered  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  lower 
church,  but  tradition  ascribes  it  to  a  period 
previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

There  was  a  somewhat  similar  rock-cut  crypt 
beneath  the  ancient  church  at  Dietkirchen  on  the 
Lahn,  but  it  was  filled  up  when  the  church  was 
restored  a  few  years  back. 

There  are  in  Germany  prehistoric  remains  of 
quite  a  different  character,  such  as  the  Haupt- 
tempd  at  Stettin,  though  they  are  not  numerous. 

Fragments  of  Roman  buildings  exist  all  over 
(Germany.  To  the  student  of  German  architec- 
ture, the  works  to  be  seen  at  Treves  (Trier)  are 
the  most  instructive.  Of  these  the  Porta  Nigra 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  because  it  retains 
the  whole  of  its  original  surface  work.  The 
order  is  Doric  and  the  effect  striking,  though  it 
is  not  a  work  of  the  best  period ;  its  date  is  not 
clearly  ascertainable,  some  authorities  ascribing 
it  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  others  to  a  pe- 
riod as  late  as  that  of  Constantine.  A  certain 
want  of  refinement  in  detail  seems  to  militate 
against  the  first  theory,  and  the  use  of  the  Doric 
order  argues  strongly  against  the  latter. 

The  cathedral  first  erected  by  S.  Helena 
decidedly  possesses  Roman  remains,  notably  in 
the  large  Corinthian  capitals  embedded  in  the 
walls.  The  basilica,  the  ruins  of  the  baths, 
amphitheatre,  and  bridges  are  also  Roman,  as 
is  also  the  elegant  sculptured  monument  of 
Igel.  Roman  works  are  also  to  be  seen  at 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  Xanten,  Cleves,  Gmiind, 
Bamberg,  and  Augsburg.  The  monuments  left; 
by  the  Romans  in  Germany  were  sufficient  to 
establish  a  style,  and  very  remarkable  are  the 
early  imitations  of  their  works.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  element  in  German  architecture  which 
is  fkr  more  difficult  to  trace  to  its  original 
source,  and  that  is  the  Eastern  influence,  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Romanesque  buildings, 
and  which  chiefly  exhibits  itself  in  churches, 
planned  and  constructed  in  cubes,  polygons,  and 
circles  covered  with  domical  vaults,  semidomes, 
and  lunette  vaulting.  The  idea  would  seem  to 
suggest  itself  that  these  features  must  have  found 
their  way  up  the  Danube  from  Constantinople, 
or  through  Russia ;  but  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider Hungary  and  Poland  we  fail  to  find  any 
decided  proof  of  this.  Of  course,  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  scanty  remains  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture at  present  existing  in  the  southeastern 
states  of  Germany.  We  do  certainly  find  round 
and  polygonal  churches  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, but  as  buildings  of  a  similar  character  are 
to  be  seen  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  proving  much.  It  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  writers  that  these  Eastern 
characteristics  were  introduced  from  North  Italy 
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either  by  way  of  Istria  or  the  l^rrol,  but  in  both 
of  these  provinces  we  search  in  vain  for  the  re- 
quired link  between  the  Romanesque  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  that  of  Grermany.  The  cathedral  of 
Trent  appears  at  first  sight  to  supply  that  link, 
but  unfortimately  the  date  inscribed  upon  the 
building  is  1240,  so  that,  although  it  is  entirely 
in  the  round-arched  style,  it  is  later  than  the 
perfected  Gothic  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Treves 
(Trier),  commenced  in  1227. 

A  suggestion  has  reached  us  that  the  Han- 
seatic  League  may  have  introduced  Eastern  fea- 
tures, but  if  tlds  were  the  case  we  should 
probably  find  their  influence  more  marked  in 
secular  than  in  ecclesiastical  works ;  but  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  one  of  the  Grerman  orders  of  knights  who 
joined  the  crusades  may  have  introduced  these 
Eastern  peculiarities.  Now,  although  there 
may  be  something  in  this  idea,  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  establishment  of 
a  style  of  architecture.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Irish  monks  who  converted 
several  districts  of  Germany  to  Christianity 
may  have  introduced  a  kind  of  Eastern-looking 
architecture  from  Ireland ;  it  does  seem  proba- 
ble that  they  may  have  influenced  certain  forms 
of  ornamentation,  and  there  is  a  feature  in  the 
cathedral  of  Freising,  in  Bavaria,  which  seems 
to  point  ^to  this.  S.  Columbanus  and  his  com- 
panions are  buried  in  the  crypt  where  their  great 
stone  sarcophagi  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  three 
or  four  of  the  columns  which  support  the  vault 
above  them  are  rudely  carved  with  snakes  and 
lizards  coiling  round  the  shafts,  which  look 
like  early  Irish  work.  The  crypt  itself  was 
built  in  1160,  but  a  careful  examination  of 
these  columns  convinced  us  that  they  formed 
portions  of  an  earlier  building. 

When  Charles  the  Great  erected  the  minster 
at  Aachen,  796-804,  he  introduced  architects 
and  workmen  who  erected  churches  in  many 
parts  of  Grermany,  though  with  the  exception 
of  Aachen  and  a  small  portion  of  the  church  at 
Lorsch,  near  Worms,  there  are  no  buildings  now 
existing  in  Grermany  which  can  be  classed  as 
undoubted  Byzantine  works,  though  the  apse 
of  the  minster  at  Essen-on-the-Rhine  and  the 
western  towers  of  S.  Paul  at  Worms  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  that  school. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Gkrmans  bor- 
rowed ideas  from  the  French,  and  it  is  possible 
they  may  have  copied  these  Eastern  charac- 
teristics from  buildings  in  Auvergne  or  the 
south  of  France,  just  as,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, they  took  their  Gothic  ideas  from  the 
north  of  France.  Now,  from  what  we  have 
already  stated,  it  is  evident  that  several  influ- 
ences were  at  work  which  became  factors  in  the 
formation  of  the  German  style  of  architecture, 
though  no  single  influence  was  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  account  for  all  its  characteristicB, 
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OBRMAirr,  ARCHITUCT  UKB  OF ;  Part 
I. ;  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhinelanda.     If  we 
enter  Qermany  froiu  Holland  by  the  Rhine,  one 
of  the  first  olgecta  which 
attracts  atteatioo  is  the 
beautiful  wood-clad  hill 
of  Clevee,  crowned  by 
ite  ancient  castle  some 
two  miles  off,  but  con- 
spicuoue  &r  and  wide 
over  the  great  flat  plain 
through      which      the 
Rhine  flows.     Here  we 
are  indeed  in  the  land 
of  legend  and  romance, 
for    that    great    brick 
tower  is  the  celebrated 
Swan  Tower  of  Lohengrin,  and  the  old  castle 
has  Roman   fragmenta  and    inscriptions  built 
into  ite  walls.     The  neighbourhood  of  Clevea 
abounds  in  objects  of  interest ;  some  six  miles 
off  ia  the  very  tuicient  town  of  Xanten,  said  to 
be  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  Nibelungs.     Ro- 
man objects  are  constantly  found  here,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  most  importaat  settlements  on  the 


Rhine.  The  place  is  now  reduced  to  »  mere 
village  justly  celebrated  for  its  extremely  mag- 
nificent church,  which  both  internally  and  ex- 
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temally  is  rich  in  carving  and  sculpture,  and  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  mediisval  works  of  art, 
stained  glass,  pictures,  wood  carvings,  and  an- 
cient furniture.  The  west  front  and  towera  are 
Romanesque,  but  the  beautiful  church  attached 
to  them  was  commenced  in  the  year  1363  and 
completed  about  a  century  later.  The  choir 
follows  the  plan  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Treves  (which  will  be  described  later  on),  but  the 
building  itself  belongs  to  the  richly  developed 
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school  of  Westphalia.     It  consists  of  a  lofty 
nave  and  four  aisles,  supported  by  double  flying 
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buttreues,  very  like  thoM  of  Cologne  cathedral. 
The  stately  choir  tenninatee  in  five  apaee.  The 
cloister  and  chapter  botue  are  Bimpler,  aad  built 
ioto  their  walls  are  Roman  monuments  and  in- 
acriptions.  Few  churches  in  Germany  have 
00  thoroughly  escaped  modemiiAtion.  The  town 
retains  its  mediaeval  walls  and  gates,  which  are 
worthy  of  inspection,  and  a  museum  of  Roman 
antiquities  found  on  the  spot. 

Some  fire  miles  irom  Xanten  is  another  inter- 
esting old  town,  Calcai      " 

brick  building,  partak 
than  the  Westphalian 
rich  in  beautiiiil  fun 
remarkable  charact«rist 
fact  that  a  noble  scho 
carvers  existed  at  Cal 
siiteenth  centuries.  T 
hall  which  preserves  e 
school  of  which  so  littl 

The  next  building  w 
is  the  minster  of  S.  Qi 
example  of  the  latest  I! 
ing  of  a  Dave  and  four 
Bepts  and  a  grand  we 
consists  of  three  sem 
from  a  lantern.     Roun 
used  in  juxtaposition. 
church  is  one  of  those 
striking  ones  which  n 
one  regret  that  the  Oct 
abandoned  this  style  fc 
the  developed  Goth- 
ic.   Upon  the  richly 
adorned  west   front 
ia  the  date  1209,  and 
as  this  occurs  near 
the  ground,  no  doubt 
it  records  the  com- 
mencement   of    the 
buikling. 

We  will  now  pass 
on  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the 
headquarters  of  Ger- 
man mediieval  archi- 
tecture, the  city  of 
Cologne. 

The  church  of  S.        a»"*H».  Fabt  L  (thb 
Maria-im-Capitol  is 

an  example  of  very  early  Romanesque,  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1049  and  structurally  little 
altered  since ;  it  has  apsidal  choir  and  transepts 
all  planned  in  a  similar  way  with  aisles  going 
round.  S.  Maiy's  is  a  very  severe  plain  build- 
ing, with  square  piers,  unmoulded  arches,  and 
simple  cross  vaulting,  but  it  has  a  decided 
East«m  character  about  it,  which  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  the  slightly  later  churches  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  S.  Martin ;  but  that  which  exhibits 
this  characteristic  in  the  moat  marked  degree  is 
the  church  of  S.  Oereon.     Here  no  doubt  it 
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chiefly  arises  from  the  curious  manner  in  which 
the  church  is  planned.  The  nave  consists  of  a 
lofty  polygon  of  unequal  sides  arranged  so  as  to 
be  longer  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to 
south.  The  vaulting  is  veiy  much  domed  up 
toward  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  long  aisleless 
choir  built  over  a  very  ancient  crypt,  with  gen- 
uine Roman  mosaic  pavements.  The  beautiful 
nave  of  this  church  was  completed  as  late  as 
the  year  1227.    The  noble  church  of  S.  Kuni- 
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bert,  an  example  of  the  latest  Bomanesque,  was 
erected  between  the  years  1239-1248,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  German  architecture,  for  in  that  year  was 
commenced  the  great  cathedral  of  Cologne. 

Cologne  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Gerhard  (Von  Rile).'  It  appears 
most  remarkable  that  the  completion  of  S. 
Kuaibert's  and  the  commencement  of  the  cathe- 
dral should  have  taken  place  in  the  same  year, 

'  There  Is  scarcely  sufBcient  evideuce  to  estab- 
lish the  81 
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M  one  might  have  thought  that  at  least  a  cen- 
tniy  bad  elapaed  between  the  two  eventa ;  but 
it  ie  now  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  cathe- 
dral is  French  as  to  its  general  arrangement, 
and  the  earliest  portion  of  it  a  direct  copy  from 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens.  In  fact  the  chevet 
and  radiating  chapels  are  almost  identical  in  the 
two  buildings,  and  as  Amiens  was  commenced 
in  1220  and  Cologne  in  1248,  to  Robert  de 
Luzarches  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  idea. 
Amiens  was  far  advanced  in  IL'69,  because  that 
date  occurs  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  cleaiatory 
windows,  and  (according  to  VioUet-le-Duc)  the 
exterior  was  quite  completed  in  1266 ;  at  Co- 
logne, on  the  other  band,  the  choir  alone  was 
not  finished  until  1322. 

Cologne  cathedral  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  German  architecture  that  we  miist 
attempt  to  realize  exactly  bow  far  it  was  a  copy 
of  Amiens,  and  in  what  particulars  the  German 


after  a  very  careful  study  of  the  building  we 

cannot  help  arriving  at  a  different  conclusion. 

The  following  are  our  reasons  for  diflering  from 

such  eminent  authorities. 

At  Amiens  the  piers, 
which  support  the 
great  apse,  are  of  a 
very  early  form  and 
look  archaic  fur  their 
date  (1230)  as  they 
follow  a  twelfth  cen- 
tury, rather  than  a 
thirteenth  century, 
treatment.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the 
chevet  and  its  chapels 
are  more  thoroughly 
developed  Gothic  than 
we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  For 
instance,  the  tracery 
used  in  the  chapel  win- 
dows is  formed  by  un- 
enclosed trefoils  (it  is 
possibly  the  earliest 
example  in  Europe). 
Now  at  Cologne  we 
Bhall  find  this  pecu- 
liarity and  almost  ev- 
ery other  feature  of 
the  same  portion  of 
Amiens  reproduced  in 
the  chevet  and  chap- 
els. Yet,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the 
main  apse  itself,  we 
shall  find  marked  de- 
partures from  the 
Amiens  design.     The 
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moBt  important  is  in  the  great  piers,  vhicb  at 
Cologne  are  &r  more  complex  in  plan,  with 
capitals  and  baaee  set  out  upon  an  octagonal 
outline ;  whereas  at  Amiena  the  square  is  atrictly 
maintained  and  the  foliage  of  the  capital  is  stlQ'- 
leaved,  at  Cologne  it  is  quite  naturalistic; 
whereas  at  Amiens  the  piera  and  arches  round 
the  apee  look  like  twelfth  centmy  work,  at 
Cologne  they  possess  every  characteristic  of  the 
fourteenth  centmy.  When  we  come  to  the 
trifoiium  all  attempt  to  follow  the  Amiens  de- 
sign is  completely  abandoned.  It  would  appear, 
in  fact,  that  the  apeidal  chapels  at  Cologne  were 
copied  from  Amiens  and  were  probably  built 
round  the  apse  of  the  old  Romanesque  cathedral, 
and  that  at  a  later  period,  some  time  before 
1322,  the  Romanesque  apse  and  choir  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  as  we  now  see  them. 
This  work  was  probably  commenced  by  the 
architect  called  Meister  Arnold,  who  died  in 
the  year  1301,  and  was  completed  by  his  son, 
Meister  Johann.  The  choir  was  consecrated 
1332.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that 
these  later  architects,  while  retaining  the  ground 
plan  of  Gerhard,  abandoned  the  Amiens  design 
and  carried  out  the  work  with  a  more  original 
and  national  spirit. 

About  fourteen  miles  from  Cologne,  in  a  deep 
glen  surrounded  by  most  lovely  sceneiy,  is  the 
sequestrated  Cistercian  abbey  of  AJtenberg.  This 
noble  church  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  buth  Amiens  and  Cologne,  in 
order  that  we  may  thoroughly  underetand  the 
architectural  development  of  the  latter  church. 
Although  Altenberg  was  not  commenced  until 
1235,  I'.e.  seven  years  later  than  the  great  ca- 
thedral, yet  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  earUer 
church  of  the  two,  «a  it  was  carried  on  stead- 
ily and  without  interruption.  The  building  ia 
about  400  feet  long,  much  plainer  than  Co- 
logne, mutilated  and  whitewashed  all  over,  with 
a  painful  look  of  desolation  about  it,  yet  in  some 
respecta  it  is  a  nobler  design  than  Cologne.  The 
details  of  Altenberg  are  inspired  by  the  local 
Westphalian  school,  hence  we  find  cylindrical 
columns  used  in  the  place  of  piers;  notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  choir  and  apse  of 
Cologne  were  certainly  influenced  by  those  of 
Altenberg  and  were  not  improbably  works  of  the 
same  architecte.  Our  apace  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  tnte  a  detailed  account  of  this  moat 
beautifid  church,  but  we  must  call  attention  to 
its  glass,  which,  though  it  is  simple  grisaille  and 
of  one  uniform  treatment  and  colour  scheme 
throughout,  is  so  magnificent  in  effect  as  to 
have  impressed  us  more  than  any  glass  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Altenberg  ia  a  difficult  place  to  get  at,  as 
there  ia  no  direct  communication  except  by  tak- 
ing a  carriage  from  Cologne,  but  no  one  should 
omit  seeing  it. 

The  new  west  front  of  Cologne  cathedral  is 
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somewhat  disappointing,  but  probably  the  mod- 
em architect  found  himself  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  old  design,  and  no  doubt  he  was  right  in 
doing  so,  for  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
mediEBval  architects  would  have  modified  it  as 
it  was  bang  carried  out,  yet  the  new  flfecbe,  over 
the  crossing,  is  a  warning  to  nineteenth  century 
architects  not  to  meddle  with  ancient  designs. 
According  to  ancient  plans  the  church  was  to 
have  had  an  open  atone  lantern  in  the  centre, 
instead  of  the  ugly  cast-iron  pinnacle  which  so 
greatly  disfigures  it. 

Who,  by  the  way,  made  the  design  for  the 
west  front,  which  now  hangs  up  in  the  cathe- 


dral t  It  was  discovered  in  three  parts,  and  it 
LB  said  that  Zwimer  found  one  portion  beneath 
a  beehive  in  a  village.  The  name  of  the 
draftsman  is,  however,  unknown.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  Johanu  Von  Ktiln,  whom  the 
Spaniards  call  Juan  di  Colonia,  and  who 
designed  the  western  spires  of  Burgos  cathedrd 
for  Bishop  Alfonso  de  Cartagena  between 
1436-1456.'  There  is  certainly  much  resem- 
blance between  the  Burgos  and  Cologne  spires. 
Cologne  cathedral  is  rich  in  ancient  glass ; 
the  fifteen  clearstory  windows  of  the  choir  are 
i  Street's  Spain,  p.  26. 
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superb  fourteenth  century  examples,  and  that 
over  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings  in  the  extreme 
eastern  chapel  of  the  apse  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, because  it  is  Romanesque  in  design  and 
belonged  to  the  earlier  cathedral  The  five 
windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  were 
executed  between  the  years  1507-1509.  Their 
design  has  been  attributed  to  Aldegraver.  The 
modem  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  though  good 
in  drawing,  are  totally  unsuited  to  stained  glass. 
There  is  much  interesting  furniture  in  the  ca- 
thedral, especially  the  choir  stalls,  and  the  so- 
called  Agilolphus  Altar,  a  sumptuous  combination 
of  woodwork  and  painting  executed  in  the  year 
1521.  The  celebrated  Dombild,  the  most 
magnificent  German  picture  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  by  a  painter  named  Stephen  Lochner. 
The  new  work  at  Cologne  is  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, for  when  admiring  the  interior  of  this 
grand  church  one  does  not  realize  the  fact  that 
half  of  it  is  modem. 

There  are  several  other  churches  in  Cologne 
which  must  be  noticed.  S.  Severin  is  a  large 
and  excellent  example  of  a  fourteenth  century 
Rhenish  type ;  S.  Andreas,  a  charming  Roman- 
esque building  with  fourteenth  century  choir 
and  a  singularly  beautiful  narthex.  The  great 
Jesuit  church  is  a  remarkable  work,  for  though 
dating  1621-1629,  it  is  Gothic,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  latest  successful  attempt  at  the 
erection  in  Germany  of  a  greaX  church  in  that 
style.  The  vaulting  is  very  ably  constructed. 
The  sofiits  are  very  concave  and  rest  upon  a  net- 
work of  ribs  so  well  poised,  that  although  the 
span  is  close  upon  40  feet,  the  clearstory  has 
no  buttresses.  The  tower,  though  Romanesque 
in  style,  is  of  the  same  date  and  is  a  curious 
example  of  a  common  attempt  at  the  revival 
of  the  Romanesque  style  in  the  seventeenth 
century.^ 

The  Bathhaus  at  Cologne  has  a  striking 
€k>thic  tower  and  a  double  portico  which  is  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  classical  revival 
in  Germany,  dating  1569-1571.  The  Gur- 
xenicfi  is  a  good  example  of  an  old  Gothic 
municipal  building. 

The  ancient  domestic  architecture  of  Cologne, 
which  a  few  years  back  was  so  singularly  inter- 
esting, has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  to- 
gether with  the  ancient  city  walls.  Fortunately, 
however,  some  of  the  gates  have  been  preserved 
with  the  ClarerUhumif  which  may  possibly  be 
Roman  work. 

The  Museum,  a  poor  Gothic  building,  is  said 
to  be  in  the  English  style,  though  why  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Between  Cologne  and  Bonn  is  Bruhl,  where 
there  is  a  very  graceful  chateau  erected  by  the 
Archbishop-Elector  Clement  Augustus  between 
1725  and  1 740.    It  is  a  charming  example  of  the 

1  Examples  are  to  be  seen  at  the  abbey  churches 
of  S.  Matthias,  Treves,  and  S.  Emmeran,  Ratisbon. 
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rococo  style  sumptuously  decorated  by  Anducci 
and  Camioli.  The  staircase  is  magnificent  and 
probably  the  best  example  of  late  Renaissance 
work  in  north  Germany. 

The  Rhine  south  of  Cologne  is  extremely  rich 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  as  no  other 
portion  of  Germany  presents  so  many  interesting 
examples,  and  such  magnificent  ones,  we  shall 
chiefly  confine  our  observations  upon  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  churches.  Moreover,  the 
domestic  work,  though  highly  picturesque,  is 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  several  other 
districts. 

The  minster  church  of  Bonn  is  a  beautiful 
Romanesque  stmcture  of  the  Cologne  school ; 
choir  dated  1175,  nave,  1270,  though  it  looks 
quite  half  a  century  earlier,  as  the  arches  are 
nearly  all  round ;  it  has  three  lofty  spires,  one 
in  the  centre  and  two  flanking  the  apse. 

At  Schwartz-Rheindorf  is  a  singular  Roman- 
esque church  in  two  stories,  of  very  elaborate 
architecture ;  and  at  Heisterbach  the  exquisite 
ruined  apse  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  1210-1333. 

The  churches  of  Sinzig,  Salzig,  Andemach, 
and  Laach  are  examples  of  perfected  Rhenish 
Romanesque. 

Vallendar  is  an  early  basilica  with  a  flat 
ceiling. 

The  numerous  castles  which  add  so  much  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
not  of  great  architectural  value,  for  although 
striking  in  outline,  they  have  been  reduced  to 
mere  masses  of  masonry.  Rheinfelds  and 
Reichenberg  are  exceptions.  De  Lassaulx, 
quoting  an  old  chronicle,  says  that  the  latter  is 
in  the  "Asiatic  style." 

At  Coblentz  is  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Moselle,  close  to  the  junction  with  the  Rhine, 
which  is  said  to  be  partly  of  Roman  work,  and 
three  remarkable  churches;  that  of  S.  Castor 
is  very  early  Romanesque  and  was  built  evi- 
dently for  a  flat  ceiling.  The  present  handsome 
vaulting  dates  from  the  year  1498;  it  has  four 
towers  and  possesses  interesting  screens  and 
monuments.  S.  Flarian,  also  Romanesque,  but  of 
a  later  type,  contains  curious  stained  glass.  The 
Liebfrauen  Kirche  is  a  lofty  and  very  graceful 
stracture;  nave,  1529,  choir,  1404-1431.  It 
contains  an  interesting  monument  to  its  archi- 
tect with  the  inscription  Anno  1420  obiit 
Joannes  de  Syry  lapicida  inceptor  kujus 
chori.  The  word  "  lapicida  "  is  often  used  to 
signify  an  architect,  though  cementarius  or 
majester  opemm  are  more  common  in  ancient 
documents.  This  church  has  a  feature  not  un- 
common in  Germany.  The  triforium  is  so  large 
and  important  that  it  is  used  as  a  gallery  called 
in  Germany  Mdnnerchor  (men's  choir). 

At  Boppard  the  fine  large  Romanesque  church 
has  singular  vaulting ;  the  ribs  do  not  spring  up 
from  the  capitals,  but  descend  from  a  centre  ring, 
like  those  of  an  umbrella. 
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Oberweeel  poeaeasea  a  beautiiul  church  com- 
pletad  in  1321,  with  an  exquisite  rood  Bcreen 
and  high  altar.  Another  fine  fourteenth  century 
church  with  a  still  grander  high  altar  is  to  be 
seen  at  Lorsch,  and  S.   Werner's  chapel  at 


shadowed  which  were  developed  in  later  churches. 
Strange  to  say,  no  cathedral  in  the  country  has 
suffered  so  frequently  from  fire.  Six  times  it 
has  been  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  The 
eastem  choir  dates  between  1037-1137;  the 
transepts  and  west 
choir,12O0-1239; 
the  side  chapels, 
1260-1332;  clois- 
ters, 1397-1412. 
A  great  fire  de- 
stroyed all  the 
roo&  in  1756,  and 
one  in  1793  con- 
sumed "  eyery- 
thing  that  was 
combustible." 
The  bst  fire  took 
place  early  in  the 
present  century. 
For  some  time  the 
church  was  used 
as  a  powder  mag- 
azine, and  was 
afterward  cod- 
demned  to  be 
pulled  down  by 
the  municipality. 
This  outrage  was 
prevented  by  Na- 
poleon the  Great, 
who,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the 
bishop,  had  it  re- 
stored io  its  orig- 
inal use.  After  all 
these  Ticissitudes 
it  might  well  be 
supposed  that 
there  was  little 
worth  seeing  in 
this  great  church, 
but,  on  the  con- 
tra^, it  is  still  one 
of  tiie  most  mter- 
eeting  buildings  in 
Europe. 

Mayence  is  one 
of  those  double 
churches  which  are 
pecidiar  to  Ger- 
many, that  is  to 
say,  it  is  like  two 
cathedrals  with 
their  west   fronts 

Bacharach,  1293  (now  in  ruins),  is  one  of  the  removed,  and  the  two  eastern  portions  joined 
most  graceful  works  produced  in  Germany  in  the  together.  Thus  it  has  apses  at  either  end,  two 
Middle  Ages,  It  was  probably  designed  by  one  choirs,  two  pair  of  transepts,  two  crossings 
of  the  architects  of  Cologne  cathedral.  crowned   by   lantern    towers,    and   four   other 

The  cathedral  of  Mayence  is  to  German  Bo-      towers  flanking  the  angles.     This  plan  of  church 
manesque  what  Cologne  cathedral  is  to  Gothic,      probably  originated  in  the  ecclesiastical  states, 
and  in  it  we  shall  find  most  of  the  ideas  fore-      as  we  usually  find  it  in  the  cathedrals  and  abbey 
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churches  of  the  dioceses  of  the  prince-bub  ope.  RenaifisuiM  works  in  Oermany,  1555-1559.  It 
It  ia  almost  confined  to  central  G«nnan;,  rarely  may,  however,  be  doubted  whetjier  they  are  quite 
met  with  in  the  north,  and  we  know  of  no  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  bestowed  upon  them, 
examples  ia  Austria  or  Hungary.  though  there  is  a  picturesque  charm  about  the 

A  little  way  beyond  Mayence  is  Oppenheim,  whole  place,  which  may  weU  account  for  the  un- 
vhere  there  ia  one  of  these  double  churchee,  bounded  admiration  which  it  so  frequentiy  elicits, 
erected  for  the  mort  nart  in  thfi  riothin  • 

period;  choir,  13{ 
century.  A  few 
Worms,  with  a  b 
cathedral,  all  earriec 
with  six  towers  ai 

Worms  is  a  mos 
dty.  The  church  ■ 
the  oldest  buildin 
poririons  of  which 
the  ninth  century. 
church  of  Our  Lad] 
be  examined  inter 
the  whole  of  ite  ext 
enclosed  by  the  vii 
which  produces  th< 
brated  Liebfraumil 

The  ruins  of  tl 
bishop's  palace 
in  which  was  held 
the  celebrated 
Diet  of  Worms 
were  pulled  down 
a  few  yeara  since 
to  make  room 
for  an  infanta' 
scbool.  A  most 
interesting  build- 
ing is  the  twelfth 
century  eynv 
gogue,  the  oldest 
DOW  existing  in 
Europe. 

Mannheim  is 
t^  no  means  an 
interesting  place, 
as  none  of  it« 
buildings  date 
back  more  than 
a  centuiy.  The 
Rathhaua,  how- 
ever, is  dignified, 
and  the  plan- 
ning of  the  town 
ma;  offer  a  hint 
to  our  surveyors 
how  to  arrange 
perfectly  straight 
streets,  and  yet 
avoid  those  acute 


I  which  are  such  awkward,  inconvenient, 
and  unsightly  features  in  our  modem  towns. 

A  short  way  thtm  the  Rhine  is  Heidelberg,  on 

the  banks  of  the  Necker,  with  its  celebrated 

castle  in  a  magnificent  situation.      The  Otto 

H^nrich's   buildings   are   among  the  earliest 

SU 


To  return  to  the  Rhine,  on  its  western  bank 
we  shall  find  the  ancient  city  of  Speier  or  Spires. 
The  cathedral,  1030-1061  (but  completed  in 
the  twelfth  centuiy),  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
early  Romanesque  style,  plain  but  exceedingly 
dignified  and  erected  on  a  vast  scale,  474  feet 
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long  and  90  feet  to  the  vaulting.  It  is  the 
largest  pure  Romanesque  church  in  Europe,  and, 
according  to  De  Lassaulx,  the  second  largest 
church  in  Germany.  Eight  emperors  are  buried 
in  the  crypt  behind  the  high  altar.  Spires  at 
present  belongs  to  Bavaria. 

Strasburg  is  a  grand  old  city,  with  picturesque 
ancient  streets  and  lofty  churches.  The  superb 
cathedral  is  the  most  elaborate  building  erected 
in  Grermany  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  it  is 
most  instructive  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
Spires,  as  they  are  fairly  close  together,  and 
nearly  the  same  size.  The  cathedral  of  Spires 
overawes  one  with  its  stem  dignity,  severe  sim- 
plicity, and  vast  solidity.  Strasburg  enchants 
by  the  lightness  of  its  construction,  elegance  of 
detail,  and  marvellous  workmanship.  That  style 
of  ornamentation  which  consists  in  concealing  the 
walls  of  a  building  behind  openwork  screens  of 
tracery  is  perhaps  carried  to  an  excess.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  tower,  which  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  building  enveloped  in  scaf- 
folding, perhaps  intentionally  so ;  but  undoubt- 
edly the  celebrated  spire  is  the  least  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  whole  building.  The  west  front, 
according  to  Kugler,  was  commenced  in  1277, 
from  a  design  by  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  and  the 
exquisite  sculpture  of  the  doorways  is  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  his  daughter  Sabina.  The 
symbolical  statues  representing  the  Church  and 
the  Synagogue,  on  the  south  doorway,  are  worthy 
of  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  best  period.  The 
Synagogue  is  much  the  more  lovely  statue  of 
the  two. 

The  nave  looks  very  French  in  design,  as  the 
clearstory  windows  occupy  the  whole  wall  space, 
and  the  triforium  is  glazed ;  all  are  filled  with 
the  richest  old  glass.  The  walls  are  of  a  deep 
red  stone,  almost  purple,  and  they  have  escaped 
painting  or  whitewash.  The  effect  is  mag- 
nificent. 

The  transepts  and  choir  are  much  lower  than 
the  nave,  and  date  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  are,  however,  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  style ; 
and  one  of  the  columns  in  the  south  transept, 
adorned  with  niches  and  called  the  Angels'  Col- 
unm,  is  a  most  elegant  example  of  thirteenth 
century  carving  and  sculpture.  The  magnificent 
font,  pulpit,  organ  case,  and  clock  are  among  the 
most  elaborate  examples  of  late  German  Gothic. 
Strasburg  is  full  of  interesting  churches.  The 
principal  Protestant  church  of  S.  Thomas,  which 
is  contemporary  with  the  transepts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, is  a  singularly  elegant  example  of  thirteenth 
century  Gothic. 

At  Alt  Breisach  is  a  noble  church  with  a  rich 
rood  screen  and  high  altar,  the  latter  inscribed 
"  H.  L.  1526." 

Some  twelve  miles  from  the  Rhine  is  the 
cathedral  of  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  a  magnificent 
church,  with  the  most  thoroughly  beautiful  spire 
in  aU  Germany.     The  nave  and  western  porch 
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are  inscribed  with  the  date  1270.  The  spire^ 
which  is  of  open  tracery  work,  grows  out  of  a 
lofty  octagonal  lantern,  superimposed  upon  a 
square  tower.  The  whole  is  broached  together 
with  pinnacled  buttresses ;  and  the  composition 
is  a  perfect  combination  of  all  that  is  graceful 
and  elegant,  imited  with  strength  and  stability. 
It  is  built  of  a  rich  rose-coloured  stone.  Two 
other  small  spires  flank  the  choir.  The  interior 
is  rich  in  stained  glass  and  has  some  remarkably 
fine  furniture,  as  well  as  a  very  gracefid  fountain, 
a  strange  object  in  a  church,  but  a  very  pleasing 
one.  The  trade  ball,  opposite  the  cathedral,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  secular  Gothic  work. 
The  Protestant  church,  a  large  Romanesque 
building,  is  curious  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
removed  from  another  place  and  rebuilt  here  a 
few  years  back. 

OERMAirsr,  ARCHITECTURE  OF ;  Part 
n. ;    Westphalia,    Hanover,    Baxony.      We 

must  now  leave  the  Rhine  to  notice  certain 
buildings  which,  though  situated  in  the  Rhine 
provinces,  are  at  some  distance  from  the  great 
river  itself  We  will  commence  with  West- 
phalia. The  city  of  Miinster,  the  capital  of 
the  former  powerful  prince-bishopric,  like  all 
other  ecclesiastical  cities  in  Germany,  is  full  of 
interest,  both  as  to  its  churches  and  secular 
buildings.  The  great  street,  called  Principal 
Markty  lb  one  of  the  most  dignified  in  the  coun- 
try. The  lofty  gabled  houses,  for  the  most  part 
built  of  stone,  have  richly  carved  gables  and 
are  supported  upon  Gothic  arcades,  beneath 
which  is  the  pavement  (as  in  many  of  the 
Italian  cities).  The  stately  Rathhaus  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  its  lofty  gable  adorned 
with  open  tracery  and  its  front  ornamented 
with  elaborate  niches  filled  with  statues.  The 
cathedral  stands  in  a  kind  of  close,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  thirteenth  century  work,  consist- 
ing of  a  nave  nearly  50  feet  in  span  arranged 
in  cubiform  bays ;  it  has  double  transepts  and, 
as  originally  erected,  had  two  choirs,  but  the 
western  one  has  disappeared  to  make  way  for  a 
late  Gt)thic  fa9ade ;  the  lower  portions  of  the 
western  towers  date  from  1174—1203,  the  rest 
of  the  building  1220-1260.  The  south  porch 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  transition  from 
Romanesque  to  early  Gothic,  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  carving  and  excellent  sculpture. 
The  gable  of  the  great  south  transept,  Salvor 
tor's  Giebel,  1508-1552,  is  a  rich  example  of 
the  latest  German  Gothic. 

The  churches  of  Miinster  are  remarkable  and 
with  few  exceptions  are  of  that  form  called  by 
the  Grerman  HaUenbau.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  same  height  without 
clearstory  or  transepts.  The  Liebfrauen  Kirche 
is  an  elegant  example  of  1340-1346,  with  an 
exquisite  tower,  which  together  with  its  open 
lantern  is  180  feet  in  height,  and  was  completed 
in  the  year  1374. 
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The  Lamherti  Kirche,  in  the  Principai 
Markt,  is  a  large  and  very  el&borate  HaUenbau, 
commenced  in  the  year  1374;  its  lofty  doorways 
and  open  staircase  in  the  chancel  are  excellent 
examples  of  Gothic  detaiL 

The  Jjudgeri  Kirche  is  cmcifonn,  with  an 
octagonal  central  tower  crowned  by  a  most 
gracehl  open  lantern. 

Paderbom,  the  capital  of  another  prince- 
bishopric,  has  a  remarkable  cathedral  with  a 
huge  Romanesque  western  tower,  dated  1058- 


A  donbLfl  chapol,  with  openluf  Id  floor  to  connoct  Ibo  two, 

1068.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles, 
and  transepts,  the  south  one  square-ended, 
and  the  north  apsidal.  The  choir,  which  is 
raised  upon  a  high  crypt,  is  square-ended.  The 
nave  is  internally  very  striking.     It  is   the 
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earliest  example  of  a  Hailenbav  nave  in  any 
German  cathedral.  The  detail  is  thirteenth 
century,  more  like  French  than  German  work. 
Almost  touching  the  cathedral  ia  the  singular 
little  church  of  S.  Bartholomew,  which  dates 
from  the  close  of  the  t«nth  centuiy,  and  ia  a 
perfect  HaRenbau  on  a  diminutive  scale.  The 
vaults  are  domical,  saucer-shaped,  but  oval  in 
plan  over  the  aisles.  They  are  supported  by 
slender  columns  of  an  imitation  Corinthian 
order,  with  curious  capitals  and  entablature. 

In  view  of 
these  facts  and 
much  other  evi- 
dence for  which 
we  have  not  suf- 
ficient  space 

vinced  that  the 
Hallenbau 
church  origi- 
nated in  We^^t^ 
phalia  and 
probably  in  Pad- 
•  erborn  itself, 
and  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr. 
Fergusson  in  re- 
gardingthe//((Z- 
lenbau  church 
as  typical  of 
southern  Ger- 
many, as  it  is 
common  all  over 
the  north,  ex- 
cept on  the 
banks  of  the 
ixamples. 

en  is  perhflps  the 
iry  example  of  a 
^  dimensions  and 
ment  of  the  four- 
ist  noble  building, 
detail.  All  these 
■etter  in  effect  than 
those  in  southern 
are  kept  up  to  the 
.ulting.  Whereas 
(amplea  the  vault- 
ivhat  lower,  which 
:  above  the  main 
gloomy  aspect  to 

-. jilding. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  little  known 
town   in   Westphalia  called    Soest.     It  pos- 
sesses a  Romanesque  cathedral  not  unlike  the 
earlier  portions  of  Paderborn,  with  its  \m^ 
tower  built  over  a  singular  porch  now  used  as  an 
annoury.    The  church  contains  very  early  exam- 
ples of  wall  painting  and  some  twelfth  century" 
Htained  glass.     All  the  ten  or  twelve  churches 
in  Soest  are  interesting  examples  of  Westpha- 
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liaa  architecture,  from  the  eorlieet  Romaneeque 
down  to  the  latest  Gothic.  The  Wiesenkirche 
has  an  mt«TioT  so  rich  in  altars,  carvings, 
stuned  gluss,  and  ancient  furniture  that  it  iti 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  all  Oennony.  The 
People's  Altar,  which,  in  defiance  to  all  ecclesi- 
astical precedent,  the  Lutheran  possesses  of 
the  building  have  barbarously  converted  into  a 
pulpit,  stands  beneath  an  exquisite  batdacchino 
of  stone  some  thirty  feet  high,  and  ia  flanked 
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a  twelfth  century  building,  cruciform  in  plan, 
with  two  original  towers  like  a  little  minater. 
In  this  busy  and  prosperous  province  a  good 
deal  of  new  building  has  been  going  on,  mostly 
very  uninteresting  and  commonplace.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  notable  exception,  and  that 
is  the  work  of  Herr  Guldenpfennig  of  Pailer- 
born.  This  gentleman's  work  deserves  notice ; 
it  is  conceived  in  a  purely  local  spirit,  his  idea 
being  to  revive  the  beautiful  old  Weetphalian 

churches 
style  for 

atAtOB  At 


One  great  drawback  in  studying  German 
architecture  is  the  absence  of  ancient  villages 
and  their  churches.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  because  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
commanders  on  either  side  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  villages  for  Btrat«gical  purposes,  or  ruth- 
lessly handed  them  over  to  their  ill-paid  and 
undisciplined  followers  to  be  pillaged ;  and  then 
burnt. 

Westphalia,  however,  poeseases  a  few  village 

churches,  though  in  every  case  the  houses  are 

modern-     One  of  these  ia  Wissel,  near  Calcar, 
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are  more  satisfactory  than  most  modem  Ger- 
man ones.  A  college  and  schools  which  he  has 
erected  at  Faderbom  seem  remarkably  well 
auit«d  to  an  old  city.  His  domestic  work  is 
quite  what  one  requires  in  additions  made  to 
thoee  old  towns,  but  what  strikes  one  as  being 
meet  charming  are  the  numerous  farmhousea 
and  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
without  being  in  the  least  extravagant  or  eccen- 
tric, possess  much  of  that  picturesqueness  which 
delights  us  in  such  structures  of  the  past. 
Fortuiiat«ly  the  cathe<tral  of  Faderbom  has 
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been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  has  undergone  a 
far  more  judicious  and  scrupulous  repair  than 
any  old  church  in  Qermany. 

The  Moselle,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at 
Coblentz,  bisects  a  province  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which,  in  former  times,  belonged  to 
archbishop-electors  of  Treves  (Trier). 

We  have  previously  described  the  valuable 
Roman  remains  at  Treves,  and>  its  mediseval 
architecture  is  equally  striking;  its  cathedral, 
a  vast  double-choir  church  with  four  towers, 
with  an  interior  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tury architecture,  is  particularly  striking,  and 
presents  that  large  and  undivided  space  which 
would  be  so  useful  for  congregational  purposes 
in  modem  places  of  worship.  Close  to  the 
cathedral,  with  a  cloister  common  to  both,  is 
the  church  of  Our  Lady,  certainly  the  earliest 
example  of  thoroughly  developed  Gothic  in  Ger- 
many. Although  the  first  impression  is  that 
of  great  intricacy,  closer  observation  will  dis- 
cover that  the  plan  is  really  simple,  consisting 
of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  square  enclosing  the 
intersection  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  four 
smaller  squares,  each  of  which  has  two  apses. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  idea  is  borrowed  from 
the  French  church  at  Braine,  near  Soissons; 
and  as  that  building  was  completed  in  1216, 
and  Treves  commenced  in  1224,  the  Treves 
architect  probably  borrowed  a  hint,  though  his 
idea  of  inverting  the  plan  to  form  the  western 
portion  of  the  building  and  his  treatment  of 
the  superstructure  were  thoroughly  original, 
and  he  succeeded  in  creating  one  of  the  most 
beautiM  works  in  Europe.  The  interior  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful;  unfortunately,  the  succeed- 
ing architect  returned  to  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  crowned  the  graceful  building  with  a  heavy 
square  tower.  The  cloisters  show  a  curious  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  Gothic  into  a  round-arched 
style,  for  although  the  windows  have  fully  de- 
veloped tracery,  yet  every  light  is  round-headed. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Treves  is  highly 
interesting,  many  of  the  houses  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  treatment  of  their 
gables  is  peculiar  and  original,  the  chimney 
breasts  being  brought  to  the  front,  bisecting  the 
gable,  and  supported  upon  an  elaborate  arched 
bracket.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  front  of 
the  house  is  adorned  by  a  conventional  imita- 
tion of  a  vine  in  low  rdief  executed  in  plaster, 
a  style  of  decoration  of  which  we  know  of  no 
other  examples. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  this  Rhine  prov- 
ince is  Aix-larChapelle,  with  its  cathedral,  the 
most  ancient  in  Germany,  undoubtedly  Byzan- 
tine work.  The  octagonal  work  is  crowned  by 
a  gabled  ridge-and-furrow  dome,  and  internally 
vestiges  of  mosaic  decoration  may  be  traced. 
There  is  an  early  pulpit  of  silver  and  other  curi- 
ous works  of  art,  and  very  ancient  metal  screens 
that  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
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tine.  The  town  hall  is  built  up  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  Constantino's  palace. 

The  lovely  river  Lahn  falls  into  the  Rhine  at 
Lahnstein,  and  is  rich  in  castles ;  the  most  in- 
teresting ones  are  Hohenstein,  Nassau,  Stein, 
and  Laurenberg,  in  ruins;  Dietz  and  Runkel 
still  entire  and  very  picturesque.  Weilburg  is 
an  immense  structure,  superbly  situated,  partly 
ancient,  the  more  modem  portions  forming  one 
of  those  palaces  common  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  which  Gotha,  Weimar,  Ansbach, 
the  vast  unfinished  palace  at  Cassel,  and  Pom- 
mersfelden,  are  among  the  best  examples. 
These  late  German  Neoclassic  buildings  are 
not  very  impressive,  and  are  somewhat  tame 
imitations  of  the  French  chateaux  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  and  Louis  XV. *s  times.  Internally 
they  are  decorated  in  that  poor  style  of  rococo 
which  prevailed  in  northern  and  central  Ger- 
many, which,  while  possessing  all  theunconstruc- 
tive  appearance  of  the  French  ornamentation,  is 
wanting  in  its  refined  luxury.  The  Germans 
themselves,  in  ridicule  of  its  affectation  and  ar- 
tificiality, describe  it  as  the  Pigtail  and  Peri- 
wig style ;  then,  of  course,  in  Germany,  it  is  not 
combined  with  the  gracefiil  painting  of  Watteau 
and  Le  Bmn  or  Greuze,  which,  of  course,  would 
redeem  anything  from  looking  commonplace. 
The  German  decorative  painters  of  this  period 
went  to  work  with  a  heavy  hand,  and  their 
"  heavens  **  were  not  ethereal,  but  simply  masses 
of  paint.  One  turns  with  pleasure  from  the  con- 
sideration of  such  works  to  that  magnificent  group 
which  crowns  the  great  rock  almost  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  Lahn  at  Limburg.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  striking  than  the  picture 
presented  by  Limburg  cathedral  and  its  environ- 
ment. Standing  on  a  great  platform,  inacces- 
sible from  the  riverside,  and  crowned  with  seven 
spires,  it  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  thirteenth 
century  churches  in  all  Geraiany.  The  building 
is  no  less  beautiful  intemally  than  externally. 
Very  lofty,  cmciform  in  plan,  it  has  a  large  open 
triforium  forming  an  upper  aisle  all  round  the 
building,  in  which  the  male  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation sit,  the  floor  of  the  church  being  given 
over  to  the  women.  A  picturesque  old  castle 
which  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  S.  George 
almost  touches  the  apse  of  the  cathedral,  while 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  except  where  it  rises 
sheer  out  of  the  water,  cluster  the  quaint  gables 
and  churches  of  the  town. 

Wetzlar  also  possesses  a  magnificent  church 
which  has  the  peculiarity  of  two  west  fronts. 
That  which  actually  ends  the  building  is  of 
early  Romanesque  work,  with  two  curious  tow- 
ers. Some  50  feet  in  front  of  this  rises  a  rich 
unfinished  fourteenth  century  facade,  connected 
with  the  existing  church  by  an  unfinished  wall 
on  one  side  and  a  very  noble  tower  on  the  other, 
the  space  between  the  two  west  fin>nts  forming 
an  open  court.     The  nave  is  a  HcUlenbau, 
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West  <Ioor  of  the  church  of   S.   Theobald,   at      eiflxion  tills  the  left  dtwrway,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Thann,  <n  Alsace.     Tlie  west  portal,  dfttlng  from       KiiigR,   the   riglit  doorway,   and    many   different 
about  1370.     The  sculpture  crowded  into  the  tyin-      pasHtifiea  of   bibtica.1  and   legendary   history   are 
panums  of  the  three  arches  Is  a  remarkably  early      arranged  in  the  five  tiers  under  the  great  arch. 
inataiice  of  pictorial  work  in  baG-relief.     The  Cru- 
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There  ore  deep  tnuuepta  and  a  large  choir  with 
aiale«  and  cleaTBtoiy.     Internally  there  U  a  fine 
rood  screen. 

Still  following  the  Lahn,  we  come  to  Marburg 
with  its  justly  celebrated  church ;  it  is  a  huge 
MaUenbau  of  early  Gothic,  erected  between  the 
yeara  1236-1283,  greatly  reeembling  the  lAeb- 


Grrhakt,  Past  II. :  Rathbaui  at  Haodbbvbo,  Sazont 

tury  Rathhaua  and  some  excellent  examples  of 
half-timbered  domestic  architecture  in  the  town. 
The  architecture  of  Hanover  is  of  Borne  im- 
portance, though  the  capital  itself  does  not  pos- 
sess any  remarkable  examples  of  mediffival  work ; 
its  modem  buildings,  however,  are  instrnctive 
as  exhibiting  in  a  very  distinct  manner  the  rest- 
lessness of  architectural  thought  in  Germany 


during  the  present  century.    A  very  fine  theatre 
erected  some  half  a  century  back  is  in  the  severe 
Italian  Renussance  style,  bnt  most  of  the  other 
modem  buildings  in  the  town  arc  in  the  Gennan 
Eclectic  style,  which  we  shall  consider  more  fiiUy 
when  we  describe  Munich.     A  remarkable  re- 
action, however,  seems  to  have  set  in,  if  we  may 
i...)~.  ft.^™  *i,«  ^f,.^  Catholic  cathedral  erected 
on  Windhorst,  the  last  prime 
rer.    This  building  is  a  scrupu- 
Tourteenth  century  church,  and 
oet  successful  and  elaborately 
pts  of  the  kiud  in  Germany. 
Oenabruck  has   a  noble 
transition    Romanesque  ca- 
thedral with  three  massive 
towers,  rather  English-look- 
ing, a  square  east  end,  and 
Lady    Chapel    not    unlike 
Chester.      The  interior, 
though  veiy  severe,  is  ex- 
tremely striking  and  con- 
tai  ns  many  objectsof interest. 
Brunswick  also  poesessea 
a   fine   Romanesque  cathe- 
dral, completed  about  the 
year  1227,  full  of  olyects 
of  interest.     The  churches 
of  S.  Giles,    S.  Catherine, 
and  S.  Andrew  are  all  valu- 
able   examples    of   Gothic 
architecture    of    an    early 
character,  and  well  worthy 
of  study.   The  secular  build- 
ings are  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value.    The  .Ro(7iAa«s, 
in  a  very  pure  Gothic  style, 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
secular   buildings    in    Ger- 
many.    The  Gewandhaua, 
with  its  stately  gable,  is  a  . 
satisfactory  example  of  Re- 
naissance, and  shows  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  pierce 
nearly  the  whole  front  of  a 
building  with  windows  with- 
out in  any  way  depriving  it 
of  dignity  and  solidity. 

Uildesheim  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities  in  Europe. 
Every  kind  of  architecture 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
German  Empire  is  here  illus- 
trated. Whether  we  regard  the  remarkable 
antiquity  of  its  churehes,  their  invaluable  curi- 
osities, or  it*  extraordinary  wealth  of  domestic 
architecture,  it  is  unique.  Although  its  churches 
tlo  not  possess  the  splendour  of  those  of  Cologne, 
they  illustrate  an  earlier  epoch.  The  cathedral, 
S.  Michael,  and  S.  Gothard  are  all  examples  of 
the  teuth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in  which  the 
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Roman  basilica  type  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  the  imitation  of  Boman  work  is  obvious. 
The  flat  ceiling,  with  its  ancient  decoration,  still 
remains  at  S.  Michael's.  Though  restored,  this 
remarkable  church,  erected  between  the  years 
993-1022,  is  fairly  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  its  western  apse,  for  it  was  a  double-choir 
church.  A  singular  feature  is  to  be  observed : 
the  sculpture  is  executed  in  artificial  stone,  and 
is  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit;  on  the  screens 
between  the  west  choir  and  its  aisles  the  figures 
are  almost  Greek  in  their  refinement.  The 
celebrated  Bishop  Bemward,  who  introduced 
this  style  of  work  into  Germany,  has  left  many 
examples  of  his  art  both  here  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral His  followers,  Bishop  Azelin,  who  died  in 
1054,  and  Bishop  Hazilo,  1079,  have  also 
adorned  the  churches  with  remarkable  examples 
of  early  art.  The  cathedral  has  unfortunately 
been  modernized  internally,  but  its  bronze  doors, 
dated  1015,  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  which 
are  the  most  valuable  works  of  this  period  ex- 
isting in  Germany.  The  curious  bronze  col- 
umn, in  imitation  of  that  of  Diocletian  in 
Rome,  ornamented  with  small  subjects  in  relief, 
the  great  chandelier,  22  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
nave,  and  numerous  objects  in  the  sacristy, 
illustrate  Bemward's  artistic  ability,  or  that  of 
the  sculptors  whom  he  introduced  from  Italy. 
Although  the  cathedral  is,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, neither  a  very  dignified  nor  magnificent 
building,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  one 
richer  in  works  of  art  of  every  period.  The 
font,  a  noble  bronze  casting  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  fourteenth  centuiy  choir  stalls,  and 
the  sixteenth  century  rood  screens  are  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  their  various  periods.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  Hanoverian 
architect  of  the  Eclectic  school,  some  forty  years 
back,  rebuilt  the  west  front,  destroying  the 
ancient  forehall  of  this  church.^ 

The  third  early  church,  S.  Gk)thard,  which 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view  is  the  finest, 
dates  from  1133.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  church  of  that  date  in  Germany,  but 
has  suffered  extremely  from  a  recent  restoration. 
The  upper  portions  of  the  choir,  which  were  fine 
fourteenth  century  work,  have  been  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  in  imitation  of  Romanesque  work. 
The  stalls,  which  were  most  beautiful,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  ancient  ritual  arrangement  of  the 
building  has  been  completely  upset.  A  smaU 
and  ugly  little  church  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret, 
though  of  very  little  interest  itself,  possesses  a 
collection  of  most  interesting  church  plate  of 
very  early  date,  scarcely  surpassed  anywhere  in 
Germany. 

The  domestic  work  of  Hildesheim  is  unrivalled 
in  its  way.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  instead  of  the  spaces 

^  It  resembled  the  one  still  existing  in  Minden. 
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between  the  beams  being  filled  in  with  plaster 
or  brickwork,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
here  they  consist  of  elaborately  carved  wooden 
panels.  The  building  called  the  Knodcenhauer 
Ampthaus  is  extraordinarily  elaborate,  and  in 
the  older  streets  of  the  town  eveiy  house  is  a 
study.  They  date  mostly  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Ducal  Saxony  possesses  several  veiy  interest- 
ing towns,  especially  Erfurt  with  its  cathedral, 
fourteen  churches,  and  interesting  civil  and 
domestic  buildings.  The  cathedral  and  church 
of  S.  Severin  stand  side  by  side,  upon  a  platform 
some  50  feet  high,  and  are  approached  by  stone 
staircases.  Each  has  a  Hallenbau  nave,  that 
of  the  cathedral  poorly  designed,  as  the  aisles 
are  much  wider  than  the  nave.  At  S.  Severin, 
however,  there  are  four  aisles  to  the  nave,  the 
whole  under  one  great  external  roof.  Inter- 
nally, the  effect  is  decidedly  fine  and  very  much 
resembles  the  cathedral  at  Zaragossa  in  Spain. 
Both  of  the  Erfurt  churches  have  three  towers, 
all  close  together  between  the  nave  and  choir, 
but  at  the  cathedral  a  bay  of  the  old  Roman- 
esque nave  is  left  beneath  them;  there  are 
transepts.  The  effect  is  not  altogether  pleas- 
ing. There  are,  however,  two  noble  features 
about  the  cathedral:  the  lofty  aisleless-choir, 
1349-1353,  is  lighted  by  fifteen  exquisite  win- 
dows full  of  stained  glass,  and  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  triangular  porch  at  the  end  of  the 
north  transept.  Both  of  these  may  rank  among 
the  most  splendid  mediaeval  works  in  Germany. 
The  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  and  the  lofty  stone 
canopy  over  the  font  at  S.  Severin  are  well 
worthy  of  notice. 

Halberstadt  possesses  a  remarkably  elegant 
cathedral,  evidently  a  work  of  the  Cologne 
school.  It  is  fiill  of  interesting  works  of  art» 
and  has  the  advantage  of  having  nearly  all  been 
built  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  plan  is  far  more  like  a  small 
French  cathedral  than  a  Grerman  one.  It  re- 
tains the  whole  of  its  ancient  fittings  and  furni- 
ture, among  these  being  a  veiy  magnificent  rood 
screen.  Although  the  church  is  Lutheran,  yet 
nowhere  in  Germany  do  we  find  a  more  sumptu- 
ous collection  of  church  plate,  priests'  robes,  altar 
cloths,  etc.,  showing  how  very  conservative  Ger- 
man Protestants  are.  There  are  some  fine 
churches  at  Magdeburg,  especially  the  cathedral 
In  royal  Saxony  the  most  interesting  mediaeval 
work  is  the  cathedral  of  Naumburg.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  double-choired  cathedrals  in  the  north, 
and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
Bamberg  in  Bavaria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  a 
copy.  It  possesses  two  most  interesting  rood 
screens,  one  having  the  rood  below  the  gallery 
instead  of  above  it,  —  the  only  example  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  cathedral  of  Meissen  has  been 
much  praised  for  its  openwork  spire,   which 
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Althougb  Saxony  coataius  a  great  number  of 
ancient  churches,  medieval  buildinge,  castlee, 
etc,  yet  they  cannot  be  uid  to  be  remarkable 
for  originality,  and  are  lees  instructive  as  objects 
of  study  than  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
Oermany. 

Dresden  is  decidedly  a  very  handsome  dty, 
hut  it  coDtains  no  ancient  buildings  of  any  im* 
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will  enable  one  to  draw  distinctions  between 
the  Franconian  school  in  the  north,  the  Rhenish 
in  the  Palatinate,  the  Danubiau  in  the  centre 
and  east,  the  Swabian  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  river  Main  falls  into  the  Rhine  opposite 
Mainz,  and  presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice 


portance.  There  are  only  two  churches  that  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  the  Frauen  Kirche 
and  the  Catholic  church.  Both  are  in  the  rococo 
style.  The  Frauen  Kirche  is,  however,  an 
original-looking  building,  with  a  lofty  stone 
dome.  The  royal  palace  is  a  not  uupictureeque 
Neoclaasic  structure,  with  a  striking-looking 
tower.  The  Zwinger,  a  vast  structure  of  various 
dates,  a  portion  of  which  forms  a  magnificent 
picture  tilery,  and  the  very  noble  opera  house 
opposite  to  i^  are  works  of  Semper.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its  class 
in  Europe.  The  architect  has  retained  the  old 
Roman  external  form,  with  its  arcades,  which 
have  an  extremely  interesting  effect. 

OERMAITT,  ARGHimJUTU  KB  OF ;  Part 
m. ;  BavBtla,  'Vr(lrt«mb«^.  The  present 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  small  states  tacked  on  to  the  old  dukedom 
which  gives  the  name.  Some  of  these  were 
ecclesiastical,  — such,  for  instance,  as  the  prince- 
bishoprics  of  Wlirzbiirg,  Freising,  Eichstadt, 
Passau,  and  Spires.  Others  were  secular  states, 
—  such  as  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  Ansbach,  Ot- 
tingen,  Bayreuth.  Others  imperial  cities, — such 
as  Nuremberg,  Augibut^,  Ratiebon,  Rothenburg, 
Schweinfurtb,  etc.  This  will  naturally  account 
for  a  certain  amount  of  variety  in  the  archi- 
tectural schools,  though  they  are  not  veiy 
strongly  marked;  but  a  careful  examination 
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until  the  city  of  Frankfort  is  reached.  The  old 
part  of  Frankfort  is  picturesque,  and  was  &r 
more  so  before  the  fire  which  a  few  years  ago 
destroyed  the  picturesque  old  Kraut  Market  and 
greatly  iiyured  the  cathedral  The  latter,  with 
the  exception  of  its  beautiful  tower,  is  not  a  very 
important  mediaeval  work.  It  is  a  small  four- 
teenth century  church,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of 
transepts  have  been  added,  about  the  fifteenth 


century,  to  make  space  for  the  coronation  cere- 
monials of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmperors.  The 
only  other  mediaeval  building  in  the  town  of  any 
importance  is  the  lAebfrauen  Kirche,  a  good 
example  of  Rhenish  Romanesque,  Although  the 
modem  parts  of  Frankfort  are  handsome,  well 
built,  and  ably  planned,  yet  there  is  nothing 
particularly  remarkable  ffom  an  architectural 
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poiDt  of  view.  The  ool^  otyecta  of  special 
interest  in  thb  Deighbourhood  are  the  abbey  of 
Seligenstadt,  on  the  Main,  a  lai^  Romanesque 
church,  internally  modernized,  and  the  superb 
thirteenth  century  church  of  Gelnfaausen,  upon 
a  little  rirer  called  Kinzing,  which  runs  into  the 
Main  at  Hanuau.  It  is  a  very  pure  example  of 
the  latest  phase  of  Rhenish  Romaneeque  when 
it  began  to  aasume  Gothic  tracery  forms.  The 
church  has  been  thoroughly  reetored  since  the 
writer  saw  it,  when  it  was  in  a  most  dilapidated 
conditJOD,  and  one  of  ite  spires  was  twisted  into 
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Pompeian  house,  and  it  is  said  tried  to  lire  in  it. 
At  Weitheim  are  the  ruins  of  the  giand  castle  of 
L6wenBt«iu  and  an  interesting  fifteenth  century 
clmrcb,  with  a  singular  rood  screen  and  a  very 
remarkable  sculptured  monument  representing  a 
knight  in  full  armour  holding  the  hands  of  two 
ladies,  one  of  whom  has  rather  an  Eastern  type 
of  face.  The  story  is  told  of  a  knight  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and,  although  he 
had  a  wife  at  home,  he  "  was  forced  to  marry 
the  Sultan's  daughter."  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  word  of  truth  about  the  story,  nor  can 


a  corkscrew  shape,  like  the  celebrated  one  at 
Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire  (England).  The 
Mun  enters  the  Bavarian  territories  close  to 
the  interesting  old  city  of  Aschaffenburg,  where 
there  is  a  striking  old  palace  1606-1618,  in  a 
style  resembling  English  Jacobean,  with  five  veiy 
lofty  towers  cruwnal  by  bulbous  spires,  and  an 
early  Romanesque  church  of  the  basilica  type, 
with  western  transepts  and  cloisters  surrounding 
that  portion  of  the  building,  like  the  laufgang  of 
a  Norwegian  chunrh.  There  are  two  fine  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze,  by  Johann  and  Peter  Vischer. 
Ludwig  I.  erected  a  villa  here  in  imitation  of  a 
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it  be  ascertained  who  are  represented  on  this 
beautiful  monument,  or  whether  in  fact  it  is  a 
monument  at  all. 

The  pleasant  old  prince-bishop's  city  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  charmingly  situated  on  both  bnnlcB  of  the 
Main,  caiinecte<l  by  a  medieval  bridge  adorned 
by  colossal  statues,  contains  a  cathedral  and 
twenty-one  churches.  The  distant  views  remind 
one  of  Florence.  The  cathedral,  a  vast  Roman- 
eeque building  with  four  spires,  consecrated  in 
1189,  was  modernized  internally  in  the  year 
ITOO  and  covered  with  rococo  piaster  work.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  remarkably 
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good  of  its  kind,  And  the  correct  anatomy  of  the 
Tgfit  figurea  supporting  the  vaulting  teaveH  no 
doubt  of  its  Italian  origin.  Agtunet  the  piers 
are  statuea  of  the  long  line  of  prince-biahopB  who 
have  Tuled  this  eee,  the  earliest  dating  from  the 
eleventh  centuiy.  The  moat  remarkable,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  Bishop  Sberenberg,  1495,  and 
Von  Bibra,  I52I,  by  the  eminent  local  sculptor 
Tilman  Rhiemenschneider,  and  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent thirteenth  century  bronze  font.  At  the 
Neumiaiater  Kirche,  which  adjoins  the  cathedral, 
some  remarkable  cloisterB  were  discoveral  some 
years  back.  They  were  adorned  with  sculpture 
of  a  Bysantine  character.  The  graceful  Marien 
Kirche,  on  the  market  place,  is  a  Hallenbatt  of 
rich  (Jothic  work,  1377-1469,  ita  columns  and 
doorways  adorned  with  statues  by  Tilman  Rhie- 
menschneider.  The  great  Italian  church,  called 
the  SHJthaug,  1679,  has  a  finely  designed 
dome  by  Petrini.  The  church  of  S.  Burkard 
(Burchtuxli  kirche)  has  a  Bomanesque  basilica^ 
like  nave  of  the  tenth  century,  and  a  late  Gothic 
choir  which  is  built  over  the  road. 

There  is  some  interesting  siit«enth  century 
domestic  architecture  and  a  very  curious  town 
halt,  portions  of  which  are  Romanesque.  The 
great  palace  built  by  the  architect  Baltasar 
Neuman  is  one  of  the  finest  rococo  buildings  in 
Oermany.  The  staircase  and  entrance  hall  are 
magnificent.  The  great  castle  of  Marienberg, 
which  overlooks  the  town  fVom  a  lofty  rock, 
contains  a  very  remarkable  ancient  church,  cir- 
cular in  plan,  and  said  to  be  the  cartiest  building 
in  this  part  of  Oermany. 

A  few  milea  from  Wiirzburg  are  two  very  in- 
teresting village  churches  at  Griinsfeldhausen 
and  Oberwittighausen.  The  first  named  has  au 
octagonal  nave  united  by  a  kind  of  necking  to  a 
small  octagonal  choir,  with  a  very  elegant  oc- 
tagonal tower  rising  up  between  the  two ;  it  is 
rich  Romanesque  work.  The  second  church  has 
an  octagonal  nave  with  a  square  tower  in  the 
centre  supported  internally  upon  four  solid 
archea,  and  a  small  apsidal  chancel.  As  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  out  the 
history  of  these  two  buildings. 

The  Main  between  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg 
is  almost  as  rich  in  mediieval  antiquities  as  the 
Rhine.  Heidingsfeld  has  a  chur<ji  partly  Ro- 
manesque and  partly  Gothic,  with  a  beautiful 
atone  pulpit  and  tabernacle.  Ochsenfiirth,  a 
remarkably  picturesque  town,  poesesses  a  fine 
Gothic  Ha^lenbau  church  with  excellent  statues 
attached  to  its  columns,  magnificent  tabernacle 
about  60  feet  high,  and  a  very  elaberate  bronze 
font.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  exquisite  four- 
teenth century  chapel  with  a  doorway  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture.  The  Rathhatu,  in- 
scribed with  the  datw  1498-1499,  is  a  most 
perfectly  preserved  Gothic  structure,  full  of 
ancient  furniture  of  the  same  date  ae  ita  erec- 
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tion.  Dettelbach  has  a  very  curious  church 
with  two  towers,  one  circular  and  the  other 
square,  connected  by  a  bridge  close  to  the  top. 
It  has  a  charming  Rnthhaus  built  across  the 
street  and  a  little  river. 

About  fi)urteen  miles  off  is  the  delightfid 
mediaeval  town  of  Rothenburg,  on  the  Tauber, 
with  towers,  walls,  and  gates  all  perfect,  most 
int«resting  domestic  architecture,  and  an  ex- 
tremely fine  church  with  two  curious  openwork 


stone  spires  and  some  magnificent  altarpieces 
carved  by  Tilman  Rhiemenschneider.  The 
other  churches  in  the  town,  though  small,  are 
tiill  of  ancient  works  of  art. 

To  return  to  the  Main.  At  Haefiirth  are 
two  very  interesting  churches;  one,  called  the 
Rittera-KapeUe,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  moat 
elaborate  works  in  Oermany,  dated  1397 ;  the 
exterior  is  covered  with  niches,  statues,  and 
armorial  bearings. 

Bamberg,  another  prince-bishop's  city,  has  a 
singularly  beautiful  cathedral,  which  is  certainly 
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the  noblest  example  of  early  Gk)thic  work  in  Ba- 
varia. It  has  a  double  choir  and  four  lofty 
spires;  the  eastern  choir  is  elaborate  Roman- 
esque work,  1237;  the  western,  elegant  first 
pointed ;  the  towers  flanking  the  western  choir 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Laon,  in  France, 
though  they  were  completed  in  1274,  nearly 
a  century  later  than  those  of  the  French  cathe- 
dral. The  interior,  which  is  very  striking,  is 
rich  in  carving  and  sculpture;  the  bas-reliefs 
upon  the  screens  of  the  eastern  choir  (thirteenth 
century)  are  probably  the  finest  in  the  whole  of 
G^ermany ;  no  building  in  the  whole  land  is  so 
rich  in  monuments.  One  of  the  earliest  is  that 
of  S.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  an  equestrian 
statue.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  is  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  and 
Queen  Cunigunda,  the  work  of  Tilman  Rhie- 
menschneider,  1513.  It  is  adorned  with  excel- 
lent sculpture  executed  in  Salzburg  marble. 
The  western  choir  stalls  are  beautiful  examples 
of  fourteenth  century  woodwork.  A  chapel, 
which  leads  out  of  the  south  transept,  has  its 
walls  literally  covered  with  bronze  bas-reliefs, 
the  monuments  of  former  bishops  and  canons 
of  the  church.  The  town  of  Bamberg  is  full 
of  ancient  churches,  but  the  most  beautiful  of 
them,  the  Marien  Kirche,  with  a  very  rich 
Oothic  choir,  has  been  atrociously  modernized 
internally. 

For  domestic  and  military  architecture  Ger- 
many possesses  no  city  equal  to  Nuremberg; 
nowhere  are  there  such  magnificent  streets, 
such  noble  houses,  such  walls,  gates,  and  tow- 
ers, or  such  a  striking  mediseval  castle.  Not 
the  least  interesting  objects  in  this  beautiful 
city  are  the  vast  warehouses  and  granaries 
with  their  stupendous  roofs,  often  pierced  by 
as  many  as  six  ranges  of  dormer  windows.  The 
houses  have  a  peculiarity  of  arrangement :  their 
flanks,  and  not  their  gables,  are  turned  toward 
the  street,  but  the  roofe  are  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent dormers  crowned  by  dwarf  spires.  The 
Nassau  House,  fourteenth  century,  has  an  elabo- 
rate parapet,  and  boldly  corbelled  turrets  at  the 
angles.  The  house  cdled  Chorlein,  near  S.  Se- 
bald,  possesses  the  most  beautiful  oriel  window 
in  Nuremburg,  1513.  The  fountains  are  justly 
celebrated.  The SchoneBrunneti,  \3Sb-lS9^, 
is  a  lofty  Gk)thic  spire  some  60  feet  high,  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

The  churches  are  rather  of  the  Swabian  type. 
S.  Lawrence,  begun  1275,  has  a  fine  west  firont, 
nave  with  aisles,  and  clearstory;  and  large 
HaUenhau  choir,  1439-1471.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  Gk)thic  architecture,  though  that 
ugly  Swabian  feature,  the  substitution  of  a 
blank  wall  in  place  of  the  triforium,  mars  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  singularly  beauti- 
ful interior.     All  criticism,  however,  vanishes 
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when  we  come  to  examine  the  magnificent  de- 
tails, sculpture,  carving,  stained  glass,  and  fur- 
niture of  every  description.  Adam  Kraft's 
exquisite  sacrament  house  and  Veilstross's  grand 
sculpture  of  the  "  Annunciation ''  are  amongst 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  very  numerous 
works  of  art  in  this  splendid  church. 

The  SebcUdus  Kirche  has  a  very  fine  early 
nave  with  double  aisles  and  a  Hallenbau  choir, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  noblest  produc- 
tion of  the  early  Renaissance  school  in  Qermany, 
the  shrine  of  S.  Sebald,  by  Peter  Vischer,  150&- 
1519.  A  magnificent  triple  canopy  of  bronze 
forms  a  baldacchino  over  the  shrine,  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  innu- 
merable statuettes.  All  the  churches  of  Nu- 
remberg contain  objects  of  great  interest. 

Ratisbon,  or,  as  the  Qermans  call  it,  Regens- 
burg,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  city  in  Qermany, 
IB  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Regen,  exactly  at  that  point  where  the  Dan- 
ube reaches  its  most  northern  limit.  Perhaps 
Ratisbon  may  be  regarded  architecturally  as  the 
second  most  important  town  in  Germany,  and 
is  to  Danubian  architecture  what  Cologne  is  to 
the  Rhine.  In  this  most  interesting  town,  con- 
taining a  cathedral  and  twenty  churches,  we 
find  examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  European 
architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular. 
The  cathedral  is  regarded  by  Fergusson  and 
other  writers  as  the  most  perfect  €k)thic  church 
in  (Germany,  and,  though  it  is  of  moderate  size, 
only  about  300  feet  long,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  imposing  and  thoroughly  satisfy- 
ing building.  The  plan  is  one  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. As  it  rises  from  the  ground,  it  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisles,  terminating  in  three  apses ; 
at  the  clearstory  level,  however,  it  becomes  cru- 
ciform by  transepts  projecting  to  the  aisle  walls, 
so  that  on  plan  there  are  neither  lateral  chapels 
nor  transepts.  It  is  of  great  height,  126  feet 
to  the  vaulting,  and  about  100  feet  wide,  meas- 
uring over  nave  and  aisles.  Evidently,  the 
problem  which  the  architect  of  this  church  had 
to  solve  was  one  which  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  modem  American  and  English 
architects.  It  was  this :  how  to  erect  upon  a 
comparatively  small  site  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
filled  with  unusually  lofty  buildings  a  very  dig- 
nified cathedral.  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Magnus  was  the  man  who  overcame 
this  difficulty,  and  gave  the  scheme  for  the 
present  cathedral.  He  was  certainly  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon  when  the  cathedral  was  commenced 
in  1278,  and  was  prior  of  the  fine  Dominican 
church  when  the  latter  was  conmienced  in  1274. 
Now,  although  the  cathedral  is  a  very  elaborate 
building,  and  the  Dominican  church  a  very  plain 
one,  the  same  masterly  treatment  and  the  subtle 
knowledge  of  proportion  are  characteristic  of 
both  buildings.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
most  impressive,  and  the  grand  west  front,  part 
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of  which  only  dates  from  1404-1486,  is  certtunly 
the  most  magnificent  in  Qermany.  The  two 
great  towers,  the  epiree  of  wbic;h  have  only  been 
just  recently  completed,  are  uobly  planned,  and 
the  triangular  porch  between  them  ia  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  works  of  mediieTal  times.  Most 
of  the  windows  are  of  beautiAil  old  stained  glass, 
and  as  the  altars  stand  beneath  canopicfl  coev^ 
with  tha  building,  there  is  a  harmony  which  b 
not  frequently  met  with  in  old  churches.  The 
cloisteis,  which  are  very  extensive,  do  not  join 
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that  beautiful  thirteenth  century  style  of  p(»nt«d 
Gothic  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Danube  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  style  is  re- 
markable, from  the  fact  that,  unlike  all  other 
early  tbirt«eath  century  work  in  Germany,  it 
has  no  Romanesque  chaiacteriattoi  about  it. 
The  churches  of  the  Neider-Miauter,  the  Obex- 
Milnster,  and  the  abbey  of  S.  Emmeran,  also 
in  RatisboD,  are  early  Romanesque  works  of  the 
basilica  type,  unfortunately  much  modernized 
internally.     The  last  named  haa  a  curious  ciypt 
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the  cathedral,  and  are  thus  more  like  the  cam- 
posanto  of  an  Italian  cathedral ;  they  are  bi- 
sected by  a  targe  vaulted  hall  full  of  ancient 
monuments,  from  which  two  ancient  chapels  are 
entered.  The  larger,  that  of  S.  Stephen,  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  original  cathedral,  and  dates 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  other 
one  looks  like  a  baptistery,  and  is  thirteenth  cen- 
tury work ;  both  cbntain  their  original  altars. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  a  very  remarkable 
thirteenth  century  Gothic  church  called  the 
AUe-Pfarr.  Two  thirds  of  the  area  is  covered 
hy  Taulted  galleries,  and  its  architecture  is  of 


at  the  west  end,  above  ground,  supporting  a 
choir  and  altar.  There  is  also  a  veiy  beautiful 
thirteenth  century  cloister  of  the  charact«ristic 
Danubtan  school,  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Austria.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  style  originated  in  Rat- 
isbon,  and  found  its  way  dovm  the  Danube,  or 
whether  it  had  its  rise  in  the  Austrian  abbeys, 
and  found  its  way  up  the  Danube.  (See  Aus- 
trian States,  Architecture  of.)  The  Scotch 
abbey  church  of  S.  James  is  a  very  valuable 
example  of  a  late  Romanesque  basilica,  and  has 
escaped  alterations  or  modemixation. 
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The  domestic  buildings  are  as  remarkable  as 
the  ecclesiastical,  many  of  them  dating  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.     They  are  so 
lofty  as  to  be  absolute  towers,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  feature  about  them  which  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  by  American  and  Eng- 
lish architects  who  have  to  erect  very  tall  build- 
ings in  cities.     They  are  completely  free  from 
horizontal  lines  or  features  of  any  description ; 
all  details,  whether  structural  or  ornamental, 
are  yertical.     There  is  a  very  interesting  Ratlv- 
hauSf  chiefly  fourteenth  century,  which  retains 
some  of  the  earliest  tapestiy  we  have  ever  seen. 
Munich  does  not  contahi  many  valuable  ex- 
amples of  mediiBTal  architecture.     The  cathe- 
dral, which,  by  the  way,  was  only  made  the  see 
of  a  bishop  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  is  a  vast  brick  HaUenhau  more  re- 
markable for  its  size  and  magnificent  stained 
glass  than  for  structural  beauty.     The  court 
church  of  S.  Michael  is  the  most  interesting 
Renaissance  ecclesiastical  building  in  Germany, 
erected  between  the  years  1585-1591  ;  it  is  a 
vast  single  span  church  with  chapels  between 
the  buttresses.     The  great  stone  barrel  vault 
of  the  nave  is  over  sixty  feet  in  span.    There  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  architect ;  by  some 
writers  it  is  attributed  to  De  Witt,  called  by  the 
Italians  Candido,  and  by  others  to  Frederic 
Sustris.     Munich,  however,  chiefly  attracts  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  modem  buildings. 
German  architects  have  here  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  such  as  has  been 
granted   nowhere  else  during  the  present  cen- 
tury.    King  Ludwig  determined  to  make  Mu- 
nich the  most  artistic  capital  in  Europe,  and 
with  great  wisdom  he  conceived  the  idea,  not 
of  rebuilding  the  quaint  old  city,  but  of  erecting 
a  new  town  adjoining  it,  a  kind  of  "glorified 
suburb."     Space  and  expense  were  of  little  or  no 
importance,  material  and  skilled  workmen  were 
at  hand,  and  a  school  of  decorative  painters  was 
established  who  were  ready  to  adorn  the  build- 
ings when  erected  with  wall  pictiu^  of  great 
excellence.     Given  all  these  favourable  condi- 
tions, did  the  German  architects  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  is  modem  Munich  the  architectu- 
ral Eldorado  one  has  a  right  to  expect  ?    Two 
schools  of  thought  were  at  work  from  the  first, 
one  led  by  Klenze,  whose  idea  was  to  adapt 
classical  styles  of  architecture  to  modem  re- 
quirements,  and  the  other  by  Gartner,  who 
attempted  to  invent  a  new  style  by  the  combi- 
nation of  classical,  mediteval,  and  Renaissance. 
The  works  of  the  first  school  are  exhibited  in 
the  old  Pinakothek,  1826-1836,  by  Klenze, 
the  Glyptothek,  also  by  Klenze,  1816-1830, 
and  the  Propylaea,  1862,  by  Klenze,  all  very 
noble  buildings,  though  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Propylaea  almost  too  distinctly  copies  of 
ancient  work.     The  other  school,  called  the 
Eclectic  School,  produced  the  Ludwigs  Kirchej 
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1829-1842,  by  Gartner,  the  Library,  the  new 
Pinakothek  by  Voit,  1846-1853,  the  MaximU- 
ianeum,  and  the  great  street  leading  up  to  it. 
Now  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  a  modem 
architect  should  not  mix  together  any  number 
of  styles,  provided  he  makes  a  harmonious  com- 
bination of  them  and  is  master  of  the  various 
elements  he  is  dealing  with,  and  we  must  ask 
the  question,  Did  these  German  architects  create 
harmonious  combinations,  and  were  they  masters 
of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  which  they 
combined  with  the  classical  ?  Is  there  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  Auer  Kirche  by  Ohlmiiller 
1830-1839,  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  German  architects  of  the  period  had  a  very 
deep  knowledge  of  Gothic  ?  or  in  the  exterior  of 
the  AUerJieiligen  Kapelle  that  they  understood 
Byzantine  work?  and  can  any  one  find  any 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  a  style  whose 
most  recent  developments  have  produced  the 
Maximilianeum  and  the  great  street  leading  to 
it?  Of  course  the  Ludwigs  Kirche  and  the 
Allerheiligeji  Capelle  have  splendid  features 
about  them,  but  how  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
their  magnificent  decorations  by  Comelius  and 
Hess  and  to  their  sumptuous  intemal  material  ? 
And  even  the  basilica  by  Liebland,  1850,  a 
great  church  270  feet  long,  83  feet  wide,  sup- 
ported upon  66  columns  of  gray  Tyrolese  mar- 
ble, its  walls  encmsted  with  costly  marbles  and 
frescoes  by  Hess  and  Schraudolph,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  striking ;  but  what  of  the  exterior 
where  all  these  adventitious  aids  to  its  archi- 
tecture were  wanting?  Can  it  be  said  to  be 
either  striking  or  interesting?  Of  course  if  the 
Eclectic  School  had  started  some  forty  years 
later,  and  numbered  amongst  its  designers  such 
Gk)thic  architects  as  Professor  Schmidt  of  Vienna, 
Michael  Stadtz  of  Cologne,  Guldenpfennig  of 
Paderbom,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of 
classical  styles  of  such  men  as  Klenze  or 
Schinkel,  the  result  might  have  indeed  been 
a  triumph  for  modem  architecture,  and  we 
might  have  possessed  a  style  which  would  equal, 
if  not  surpass,  the  glories  of  past  ages. 

Augsburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  Swabia,  is  a 
noble  city,  and  is  to  German  Renaissance  what 
Ratisbon  is  to  the  early  German  Gothic,  and 
Nuremberg  to  later.  The  lofty  Renaissance 
houses  tum  their  great  gables  towards  the 
Maximilian  Strasse,  the  glory  of  the  town,  and 
possibly  the  noblest  street  in  Europe,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  great  MaXhhaus, 
built  by  EHas  Holl,  1616-1620.  The  eleva- 
tion consists  of  a  colossal  gable  147  feet  broad 
and  175  feet  high,  flanked  by  octagonal  towers 
crowned  by  ogee  domes.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  but  enriched  here  and  there  by  bronze 
work.  In  this  same  street  are  three  very  lofty 
towers.  The  Fire  Tower,  called  the  Perlach, 
close  to  the  Rathhaus,  was  commenced  989, 
but  rebuilt  from  about  40  feet  to  the  ground  by 
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Elu8  HoU  in  1615;  it  U  226  feet  high  and 
crowned  by  a  lantern.  The  church  of  S.  Moritz 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  has  a  very  eimi- 
lar  tower,  and  that  of  S.  Afra  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  street  has  a  tower  300  feet  high. 
These  towers  are  very  Eastern  in  type,  crowned 
by  pear-shaped  domes.  They  are  common  all 
over  the  south  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 
We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  of  an  ear- 
lier date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  The  church 
of  S.  Afra  is  a  fine  late  Qothic  building,  1476- 
1500,  commence<I  by  Hans  Luitpol  and  com- 
pleted by  Burkart  Engleberger,  Like  eveiything 
in  Augsburg  it  is  on  a  grand  scale,  316  feet  long, 
94  wide,  and  100  to  the  vaulting.  There  are 
three  magnificent  fountains  in  this  street  adorned 
with  coll 
dating  f 
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upon  veiy  slender  columns.  It  is  a  very  grace- 
ful building,  and  its  five  porches  are  adorned 
with  rich  sculpture.  The  architect  was  Meister 
Hans  SteinmetE,  but  the  upper  portion  of  the 
steeple  was  not  completed  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is,  however,  entirely 
Gothic  work  and  the  continuation  of  the  same 
design.  The  domestic  architecture  of  Landshut 
is  excellent,  the  housee  for  the  most  part  having 
narrow  fronts  and  very  lofty  pinnacled  gables. 
There  is  an  elegant  little  ItAlJan  palftce  with  a 
pretty  courtyard  and  rooms  adorned  with  charm- 
ing panelling  and  parquetry.  Overlooking  the 
town  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill  is  the  castle 
of  Trausnitz,   one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
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great  size  of  their  basins  and  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water  which  splashes  about  amongst  the 
great  bronze  figures,  creating  quite  a  sea  in  the 
large  poola,  which  are  fUl  of  fish,  and  giving  an 
air  of  freshness  to  this  wide  and  very  long 
street.  The  cathedra]  at  Augsburg  is  a  very 
curious  church  with  two  choirs,  the  eastern  dat- 
ing from  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  west- 
em,  together  with  the  nave,  from  the  tenth 
century.  There  are  grand  bronze  doors  covered 
with  bos-reliefs  and  the  earliest  stained  glass  in 
Europe.  The  older  bishop's  throne  in  the  west 
choir,  a  marble  seat  supported  on  Uons,  is  said 
to  be  Roman  work.  There  are  fine  stalls,  inter- 
esting liimiture,  and  perhaps  the  be^t  collection 
of  pictures  in  any  German  church. 

Landshut,  another  grand  old  city,  has  the 
houses  of  its  principal  street  built  over  arcades. 
The  great  church  of  S.  Martin  possesses  the 
loftiest  brick  tower  in  the  world,  454  feet  high. 
The  church  itself  is  a  vast  Hallenbau,  315  feet 
long  and  100  feet  to  the  vaulting,  supported 


Bavaria.  It  possesses  a  curious  thirteenth  cen- 
tury chapel  with  some  intereeting  sculpture. 
The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  all 
vaulted  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  those  on  the  upper  stories  were  decorated 
and  fitted  up  by  De  Witt  (Candido)  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  stoves  are  beau- 
tiful examples  of  earthenware  work  and  tiles. 

The  cathedral  of  Ulm  is,  according  to  De 
Lassaube,  the  third  largest  church  in  Germany, 
but  since  the  completion  of  its  steeple  some  few 
yeara  back,  it  is,  if  measured  in  bulk,  the  second. 
Its  great  dimensions  and  magnificent  furniture 
entitle  it  to  consideration,  but  when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  erecting  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
Christendom  was  ofiered  to  its  architects,  sec- 
onded by  the  assistance  of  workmen,  sculptors, 
and  stained  glass  painters  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence, it  ia  indeed  strange  that  they  should  have 
produced  so  unsatisfactory  a  building.  It  ia  in 
eveiy  way  the  reverse  of  Ratisbon ;  an  enormous 
site  was  available,  —  a  town  of  unlimited  area, 
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by  no  means  closely  built,  —  and  a  magnificent 
opportunity,  yet  although  it  is  double  the  size, 
the  smaller  church  is  dignified  and  most  impres- 
sive, whereas  no  large  church  in  Europe  is  so  ill 
designed  as  that  of  Ulm.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  a  village  church  magnified  to  the  size  of  a 
cathedral.  Of  course  the  Swabian  architects 
delighted  in  simplicity  of  plan,  but  here  the  idea 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  A  great  cathedral  nearly 
500  feet  long  and  144  feet  to  the  vaulting,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  western  tower, 
and  a  low  single-aisled  choir,  is  an  affectation 
of  simplicity.  That  ugly  feature,  a  huge  blank 
wall  in  place  of  a  triforium,  is  disagreeably 
apparent,  and  is  all  the  more  objectionable 
from  the  poverty  of  detail  in  the  arches  and  the 
vaulting.  The  tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
building  which  is  striking  or  magnificent.  Its 
lower  portion  consists  of  an  open  hall,  which  is 
undoubtedly  striking.  The  church  is,  however, 
like  many  of  the  German  churches,  a  perfect 
museum  of  beautiful  works  of  art.  The  Sacra- 
ments' house,  90  feet  high,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
tabernacle  work.  The  stalls,  altarpieces,  and 
stained  glass  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe. 
The  great  tower  has  recently  been  completed, 
but  its  outline  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

Stuttgart  is  a  handsome  city,  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  its  modem  architecture.  The  Schloss  is 
a  picturesque  Renaissance  building,  1553-1570. 
The  new  palace,  1746-1807,  is  not  specially 
interesting.  The  theatre,  which  almost  joins 
it,  and  the  KOnigsbau  are  not  undignified,  yet, 
although  the  town  is  handsome,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  contain  any  work  of  great  excellence. 

The  picturesque  little  town  of  Schwabisch- 
Gmiind  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  two 
of  the  greatest  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Henry  and  Peter  Arler ;  of  the  elder  brother's, 
Henry's,  work  the  Heiligenkreutz  Kirche,  1357, 
is  a  brilliant  example.  Heniy  Arler  is  believed 
to  be  that  Enrico  Di  Gamodio  who  commenced 
Milan  cathedral,  and  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  details  of  the  church  at  Gmiind 
and  the  great  cathedral,  especially  about  the 
disposition  of  the  niches  over  the  doorways  and 
the  large  windows  round  the  aisles  of  the  apse. 
That  Henry  Arler  designed  the  celebrated  Cer- 
tosa  at  Pavia  is  far  less  likely,  as  we  trace  no 
resemblance  to  his  style  in  that  building.  The 
younger  brother,  Peter,  was  scarcely  less  cele- 
brated, and  we  have  given  notice  of  his  works 
in  Bohemia ;  he  also  erected  the  fine  church  at 
Nordlingen. 

Wurtemberg  possesses  a  fair  number  of  inter- 
esting churches,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  of 
our  describing  them. 

OXSRMAirr,  ARCHITECrnRE  OF  ;  Part 
rv.  ;  the  Baltic  Province,  Brandenburg,  Sile- 
sia, and  Oerman  Poland.  The  provinces  of  the 
German  Empire  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic, 
that  is  to  say  Schleswig-Holstein,  Mecklenbuig, 
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Pomerania,  Danzig,  Ermeland,  and  Eonigsbeig, 
have  an  architecture  which  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  which  partakes  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  the  Baltic  countries.  Thus,  there  is 
no  great  distinction  to  be  noticed  between  those 
of  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  Friesland  and  Gott- 
land ;  though  the  details  are  somewhat  varied, 
yet  the  general  resemUance  is  so  remarkable  as 
to  point  to  a  common  origin.  The  material 
used  is  usually  brick,  but  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  brick  construction  in  any  other  parts 
of  Europe.  In  Holstein,  however,  Flemish  in- 
fiuence  is  conspicuous,  notably  at  Lubeck,  a 
magnificent  old  town,  rich  in  churches  and 
domestic  architecture.  The  Prauen  Kirche  is 
a  most  remarkable  building  of  grand  dimensions, 
with  lofty  clearstory  and  spire-crowned  western 
towers.  It  is  extremely  plain  externally,  but 
the  interior,  though  whitewashed  all  over,  is 
particularly  striking.  The  cathedral,  the  church 
of  S.  Catherine,  and  S.  Jakob  are  also  noble 
works,  and  all  possess  elaborate  mediseval  fur- 
niture and  fitting.  Schwerin,  Wismar,  Rostock 
in  Mecklenburg,  Stralsund,  Anklam,  Stettin, 
Stargard,  Koslin,  in  Pomerania,  all  possess 
magnificent  churches  of  this  brick  architecture, 
one  peculiarity  about  which  is  that  brickwork 
is  treated  almost  precisely  like  stone.  Now 
although  it  is  to  be  admired  for  intricacy  of 
detail,  elegance  of  form ,  and  variety  in  colour, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  treatment  of  brickwork  in  the  buildings  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  for  this  rea- 
son there  is  always  something  unsatisfactory  in 
art  when  one  kind  of  material  derives  its  treat- 
ment from  another.  Now  the  brickwork  of  the 
countries  we  have  just  mentioned  is  essentially 
brick  in  construction,  and  the  detail  is  evolved 
from  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  materials ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  buildings  they 
would  be  more  complete  and  fitting  if  the 
design  had  been  carried  out  in  stone.  Whether 
this  singular  treatment  of  brickwork  originated 
in  Sweden,  Pomerania,  the  extreme  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Ermeland,  Kbnigsberg,  and  Marien- 
werder,  or  in  Brandenburg,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine ;  it  certainly  appears,  however,  to 
have  received  its  highest  development  in  Dan- 
zig, which  was  geographically  a  portion  of 
Poland. 

A  few  miles  from  Danzig  is  the  ancient  town 
of  Marienburg,  with  its  magnificent  castle, 
which  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Knights  of  S.  John 
of  Jerusalem  who  settled  here  in  the  year  1281. 
This  vast  castle  covers  an  immense  area,  and  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  buildings  all  vrithin 
one  enclosure;  the  earliest  portion  was  com- 
pleted in  1309.  The  noble  central  building, 
resembling  the  keep  in  an  English  castle, 
and  contaiidng  the  knights'  hall,  chapter  house, 
and  chapel,  was  erected  between  1351-1382. 
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This  caatle,  the  gnmdeet  in  all  Qcnnanj  aad 
nobleet  example  of  brickwork,  was  coromeoced 
while  the  neighbourhood  was  for  the  most  part 
pagan.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
S.  John  rose  the  fine  towns  of  Danzig,  Marien- 
bu[^,  Elblng.     Brmelaud,  adjoining  this  terri- 
tory, was   the  see  of  a  prince-bishop,  and  is 
still  the  moBt  nori^hem  CathoUc  bishopric  in 
Europe.     Its  capital,  Frauenburg,  poasessea  a 
cathedral  which  is  a  most  characteristic  example 
of  this  Baltic  style.     It  is  a  very  lofty  HalUn- 
baa,  with    four   very  slender    gabled    towera. 
The  choir  was  completed  in  1342.     Daniig  is  a 
splendid  old   town,   with  im- 
mense    gabled      houses      and 
churches.    The  Marten  Kirche 
is    a    eoloasal   building,    com- 
menced in  1343  and  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.     In- 
ternally it  is  a  vast  SaileJi^u, 
but  externally,  owing  to  the 
aisles  being  gabled   at  right 
angles  to  the  nare,  and  there 
being  six  slender  towers  placed 
between  the  gables  in  addition 
to  the  huge  tower  at  the  west 
end,  it  presents  a  very  impos- 
ing  appearance,    though,    like 
many  of  the  other  churches  ia 
this  district,  it  looks  more  like 
an   immense  town   hall    than 
a  church.     This  secular  look 
about  the  churches  of  north- 
east Prusua  is  very  strange  to 
the  eyes  accustomed  to  English 
or  French  churches.     It  prob- 
ably ariaea  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  part  of  Europe  alone 
the  secular  and  domestic  build- 
ings were  cotemporary  in  their 
inception  with  the  ecciesiasticaL 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Knights  of 
S.  John,  who  were  the  posses- 
sors of  the  province,  commenced 
their  works  by  erecting  vast 
residential  castles,   as   we  see  «-—...,: 

at  Marienburg,  so  that,  instead 
of  architectural  development  taking  its  initiative 
from  churches,  secular  buildings  originated  it. 
This  semi-secular  character  about  the  churches 
also  exhibits  itself  in  Brandenburg  uid  Silesia. 
S.  Catherine's,  at  Brandenbui^,  is  a  curious  ex- 
ample, the  exterior  of  the  church  being  almost 
concealed  behind  pierced  screens  of  brickwork, 
terminated  in  innumerable  gables  executed  in 
glaaed  brickwork  of  various  colours.  At  Preni- 
lau  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  church  is 
hidden  from  view  by  a  vast  gabled  end  which  is 
simply  a  masking  wall,  as  the  absolute  eastern 
termination  of  the  building  consists  of  three 
apses,  so  that  the  plan  and  elevati<m  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same 
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building.  The  town  halls  in  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenbni^  have  these  curious  masking  walls 
carried  up  several  stories  high,  pierced  with 
quasi  windows  opened  to  the  sky.  Although 
no  doubt  these  buildings  are  very  picturesque, 
the  style  of  architecture  which  produces  such 
eccentric  shams  cannot  be  r^arded  as  grand 
art.  This  curious  kind  of  work  is  also  found 
at  Posen  and  Silesia,  though  it  does  not  hold 
undivided  sway,  as  is  seen  from  such  buildings 
as  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  and  the  churches 
of  S.  EUzabeth  and  Holy  Cross  at  Breelwi, 
which  belong  to  a  far  more  dignified  schooL 


Although  Berlin  is  for  the  most  part  a  modem 
city,  there  are  some  interesting  examples  of 
mediteval  work  upon  the  island;  eepeciidly,  the 
old  Kloster  Kirche,  thirteenth  century,  and 
S.  Mary's,  a  very  pleasing  fourteenth  century 
building.  Before  the  time,  however,  of  Fred- 
eric I.,  Berlin  woe  an  unimportant  country  town 
in  an  uninteresting  locality  and  upon  a  most 
undesirable  site,  surrounded  by  a  dead  level 
Itat  —  a  combination  of  marsh  and  desert,  with 
a  stagnant,  muddy  ditch.  What  could  have 
induced  Prussian  kings  to  select  it  as  their 
capital  surpasses  comprehension,  as  there  are 
no  natural  beauties  about  the  place.  The  water 
supply  is  uncertain  and  insufficient,  and  the 
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drainage  absolutely  impoBsible;  however,  not- 
withstanding these  difficulties  and  drawbacks, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  modem  Berlin  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  dignified  cities 
in  Europe ;  most  effectively  planned  with  great 
leading  thoroughfares  at  right  angles,  the  public 
buildings  finely  grouped  together  and  brought 
strongly  into  evidence,  either  in  or  near  to  a 
noble  street  with  a  great  double  avenue  of  lime 
trees  along  its  centre  called  Unter  den  Linden^ 
which  enters  the  town  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  erected  1789-1792,  crowned  by  a  victory 
in  a  quadriga.  The  general  effect  of  this  monu- 
ment is  not  unpleasing,  although  it  is  only  of 
brick  plastered  over.  The  first  important  pub- 
lic bidlding  in  Berlin  was  the  arsenal,  com- 
menced by  Nehering  in  1685  and  finished  by 
Schliiter.  It  is  in  the  rococo  style,  and  im- 
posing firom  its  vast  size.  The  royal  palace,  by 
the  same  architects,  is  a  not  unpleasant  build- 
ing, but  Berlin  owes  its  chief  architectural 
merit  to  Schinkel,  who  erected  the  grand  mu- 
seum, 1830,  with  its  magnificent  colonnade,  in 
the  Ionic  order,  over  200  feet  in  length,  and  a 
very  dignified  theatre  in  the  same  severe  style. 
Schinkel's  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  adapt 
classical  architecture  for  public  buildings,  and 
revive  the  Gk)thic  for  ecclesiastical.  Unfortu- 
nately, like  most  architects  of  his  time,  his 
Gothic  was  wanting  in  study  from  ancient  work, 
and,  consequently,  unsatisfactory,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  laige  church  which  he  built  at 
Berlin. 

The  National  Galleiy,  1843-1855,  by  Halm- 
huber,  is  another  striking  and  beautiful  build- 
ing in  severe  Greek  style.  The  RathhauSy 
1861-1868,  is  a  stately  and  imposing  structure 
with  Romanesque  detail,  which  somehow  or 
other  does  not  seem  to  adapt  itself  well  to  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  public  building. 

The  ReichaachcUzamt,  1885-1887,  is  in  a 
somewhat  severely  treated  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  very  dignified  and  splendidly  carried  out. 

A  considerable  number  of  large  churches  have 
been  recently  erected  in  Berlin.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  King  William  Memorial  church 
in  Augusta  Victoria  Platz.  It  is  in  the  Rhenish 
Romanesque  style,  with  five  spires,  and  is  cer- 
tainly striking,  though  the  interior  has  rather 
more  the  effect  of  a  great  hall  than  a  church. 
This  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  of  a  modem 
church  in  Berlin,  and  strangely  enough  has  been 
even  taken  up  by  the  Catholics,  who,  in  the 
S.  Sebastian  church  and  the  S.  Pius  church, 
1893-1896,  have  adopted  this  idea.  No  doubt 
it  may  lend  itself  well  to  Protestant  form  of 
worship,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
church  of  S.  Michael,  with  its  lofty  Gk)thic  nave 
and  aisles  and  apaidal  choir,  is  much  more  suited 
to  Catholic  ritual. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Berlin  seems  to 
be  developing  itself  far  more  in  the  mediseval 
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and  Nuremberg  lines  than  in  the  severe  Renais- 
sance or  classic  ones.  Some  of  the  caf^s  re- 
cently erected  are  extremely  elegant  buildings. 
Berlin  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  statues 
and  monuments.  Ranch's  monumental  group 
and  equestrian  statue  to  Frederick  the  Great 
is  equalled  by  few  modem  works  and  surpassed 
by  none.  The  new  national  monument  to 
William  I.,  erected  in  1890,  is  a  very  well- 
designed  and  striking  combination  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture. 

Kugler,  Handbuch  der  Kunstg^schichte,  1866 ; 
Kugler,  Kleinschriften  (a  numerous  series) ; 
Otte,  Handbuch  der  Kirchl,  Kunst-Archdologie 
des  deutschen  MitUlalters;  MUller,  Denkmaltr 
deutachen  Baukunst;  MUIler,  Beitrage  zur 
deutschen  Kunst,  etc.;  Organ  fur  ChrisUiche 
Kunst.  (publication  still  proceeding)  ;  Chapuy, 
Allemagne  monumentale ;  Wbewell,  Architectural 
Notes  on  German  Churches  ;  King,  Study-book  of 
Mediasval  Architecture  and  Art^  London,  1858 ; 
Kugler,  Pommersche  Kunstgeschichte ;  Futtrich, 
Denkmale  der  Baukunst  des  Mittelalters  in 
Sachsen;  Boisser^e,  Denkmale  der  Bauk,  von  7 
bis  zum  13  Jahrhundert  am  Niederrhein;  Quasi, 
Denkmdler  der  Baukunst  in  Ermland:  Schmidt, 
Baudenkmale  in  Trier  und  seiner  Umgebung ; 
LUbke,  Die  Mittelalterl.  Kunst  Westfalen ;  Brew<rr, 
Some  Churches  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Clevcs 
(paper  read  before  the  R.  I.  B.  A.,  London,  1801) ; 
Grier  und  Gorz,  Denkmale  romanischer  Baukunst 
am  Bhein  ;  Heideloff  und  MUIler,  Die  Kunst  des 
Mittelalters  in  Schwaben ;  H.  W.  Brewer,  Papers 
upon  the  Mediasval  Architecture  of  Central  Ger- 
many^ Bavaria^  and  Bohemia  (published  in  The 
Builder,  London,  1866  to  1890)  ;  Poppand  Bulan, 
Architektur  des  Mittelalters  in  Begensburg ;  Sig- 
hart,  Die  Mittelalterl.  Kunst  in  der  Erzdiocese 
MUnchen-Freising ;  Haupt,  Backstein  Bauten  der 
Benaissance,  1899,  Frankfort  a/M  ;  Wasmuth, 
Architektur  der  Gegenwart,  Berlin  (publication 
still  proceeding) ;  Licht,  Architektur  Deutsch- 
lands;  Fdrster,  Denkmale  deutscher  Baukunst, 
Bildnerei  und  Malerei  vom  Einfuhrung  des  Chris- 
tenthums  bis  auf  die  neueste  2eit,  Leipzig,  1866- 
1869 ;  Hugo  Licht,  ArchiUktur  Berlins. 

—  H.  W.  Bbewer. 

OERVA8B  OF  CANTERBURT;  chroni- 
cler. 

The'  chronicler  Crervase  gives  an  account  of 
Canterbury  during  the  years  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, first  describing  the  church  as  he  knew  it 
before  the  conflagration  of  1 174,  then  the  events 
of  the  fire,  and  lastly  the  progress  of  the  recon- 
struction. His  account  is  printed  in  Willis 
(op.  cit). 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography; 
Willis,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 


In  Italian  art,  hard  plaster  such 
as  is  used  for  casts  from  works  of  art,  and  also 
as  a  ground  for  mural  painting.  (See  Encaus- 
tic ;  Fresco  Painting ;  Fresco  Secco.) 

OB880  DURO.  In  Italian  art,  gesso  of 
superior  quality,  taking  a  hard  finish  and  used 
for  casts  from  works  of  sculpture.  Bas-reliefs 
made  of  this  material  and  usually  painted  for 
the  further  protection  of  the  surface  were  made 
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in  considerable  numbera  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  some  of  these  are 
of  very  high  rank  as  works  of  art,  and  are  rec- 
ognized and  catalogued  as  such.  They  are 
often  mounted  in  highly  decorated  and  quasi- 
architectural  frames,  and  the  colour  with  which 
the  plaster  is  painted  very  often  imitates  the 
ordinary  colour  of  terra  cotta. —  R.  S. 

OHAT;  OHAX7T.  In  India,  a  landing 
place  with  steps  and  a  broad  quay,  as  on  the 
bank  of  one  of  the  great  navigable  rivers. 
There  is  often  on  the  land  side  of  the  quay  a 
piece  of  architectural  walling  with  a  gateway 
carried  through  it,  much  resembling  the  gat^ 
in  the  outward  wall  of  a  fortified  city.  (See 
India,  Architecture  of.) 

OHEER78,  ADAM ;  architect ;  d.  Dec. 
10,  1394. 

Architect  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant.  He 
directed  in  1363,  at  the  ducal  palace  in  Brus- 
sels, the  construction  of  a  chapel  now  destroyed, 
and  in  1376  built  the  chateau  of  Vilvorde. 

Biographie  Nationale  de  la  Belgique, 

GHETTO.  In  ancient  cities  of  £urope,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  the  Jewish  quarter;  a  district 
to  which  the  Jews  were  confined.  As  the  re- 
striction lasted  until  very  recent  times,  the  old 
ghetto  is  often  found  to  be  full  of  unaltered 
ancient  buildings,  and  in  some  cities  that  quar- 
ter is  peculiarly  interesting  to  students.  The 
Ghetto  of  Rome,  undisturbed  until  1887,  sur- 
rounded the  so-called  Porticus  Octavije  —  the 
building  named  after  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  and  partly  rebuilt  under  Septimus 
Severus.  The  Ghetto  was  therefore  close  to 
the  Tiber,  and  lay  between  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus  (Palazzo  Orsini  Savelli)  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monticelli  on  the 
northwest ;  lying  therefore  due  west  from  the 
Campidoglio  and  hardly  more  than  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant. 

OHIBERTI,  LORENZO  DE* ;  goldsmith, 
sculptor,  and  architect ;  b.  1378  ;  d.  December, 
1455. 

The  earliest  of  the  three  pairs  of  bronze 
doors  of  the  baptistery  of  Florence  was  made 
by  Andrea  da  Pisa  (see  Andrea  da  Pisa).  In 
1401  a  competition  was  opened  for  another. 
According  to  Vasari  the  competitors  were  Ghi- 
berti  and  Brunellesco  (see  Brunellesco)  of  Flor- 
ence, Giacomo  della  Quercia  and  Francesco 
Valdambrini  of  Siena,  Nicolo  Spinelli  and  Nicolo 
Lamberti  of  Arezzo  (see  Giacomo  della  Quercia 
and  Lamberti,  N.),  and  Simone  of  Colle  in  Val 
d'  Elsa.  The  competitive  panels  of  the  "  Sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,"  executed  by  Brunellesco  and 
Ghiberti,  are  both  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Flor- 
ence. Ghiberti  was  successful,  and  began  the 
work  in  December,  1403.  It  was  finished 
in  April,  1424.  In  a  document  of  April  16, 
1420,  he  is  mentioned  as  associated  on  equal 
terms  with  Brunellesco  in  building  the  cupola 
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of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  appears  occa- 
sionally in  the  records,  but  had  little  to  do  with 
the  actual  construction  (see  Brunellesco).  Jan. 
2,  1424  (before  the  completion  of  his  first 
doors),  Ghiberti  received  a  commission  for  an- 
other pair  for  the  Florentine  baptistery.  This, 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  its  kind  in  exist- 
ence, was  finished  in  1452.  It  is  composed  of 
ten  panels  in  relief  representing  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament.  In  the  framework  are 
busts  and  figures  in  high  relief.  Ghiberti  mod- 
elled also  the  beautiful  framework  of  birds  and 
foliage.  The  cartoons  for  many  of  the  painted 
glass  windows  in  the  Florentine  cathedral  were 
drawn  by  Ghiberti.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Vittorio ;  and  there  were  sculptors  of  the 
Ghiberti  family  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Much 
of  our  information  about  Ghiberti  is  taken 
from  his  Commentaries,  extracts  from  which 
are  published  by  Perkins  in  his  monograph. 

Perkins,  Ghiberti  et  son  icole ;  Reymond,  Sculp- 
ture Jlorentine  ;  Reymond,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti; 
Milntz,  Leg  prScurseurs  de  la  Renaissance ;  Va- 
sari, Milanesi  ed.  ;  Vasari,  Blasbfield-Uopkins  ed. 

OHINI,  GIOVANNI  DI L APO ;  architect. 

Ghini  first  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  in  1355  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  model 
of  Francesco  Talenti  (see  Talenti,  F.).  In  1 357 
he  was  employed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
first  four  piers  of  the  nave.  In  1358  he  was 
associated  with  Francesco  Talenti,  and  in  1364 
superseded  him  as  chief  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral. About  1360,  Ghini  appears  to  have 
made  a  model  (called  chiesa  piccola  in  the 
records)  which  called  for  five  bays  in  the  nave, 
and  five  chapels  about  the  rotunda.  Aug.  13, 
1366,  this  model  was  superseded  by  that  of  the 
commission  of  architects  and  painters  (maestri  e 
pittori)  according  to  which  the  church  was 
built  essentially  as  it  stands.  (See  Brunellesco.) 
August,  1371,  Ghini's  name  appears  in  the 
records  for  the  last  time. 

Nardini,  Giovanni  di  Lapo  Ghini  ed  il  Duomo 
del  1630;  Pietro  Vigo,  VArchitetto  Giovanni  di 
Lapo ;  Guasti,  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 

OIACOMO.  Roman  architect.  (See  Cos- 
mati.) 

OIACOMO  DA  PHTTRASANTA.  (See 
Pietrasanta,  Giacomo  da.) 

OIACOMO  DBLIA  PORTA;  architect; 
b.  1541  at  Milan ;  d.  1604  at  Rome. 

The  most  important  of  the  pupils  of  Vignola 
(see  Barozzio,  G.).  Between  1564  and  1573  he 
was  occupied  at  Genoa,  his  principal  work  there 
being  the  completion  of  the  chiirch  of  S.  An- 
nunziata.  After  the  death  of  Vignola  in  1573, 
he  returned  to  Rome  and  finished  the  church 
called  //  Oesil,  begun  by  that  architect.  Before 
his  death  in  1564,  Michelangelo  and  his  assis- 
tants had  made  a  model  for  the  cupola  of 
S.  Peter's  church  (Rome),  and  had  completed 
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the  ooDstruction  as  far  as  the  oomioe  of  the 
drum.  The  cupola  itself  was  built  by  Oiaoomo 
della  Porta.  He  also  built  the  Palazzo  Paluzzi, 
the  Palazzo  Chigi  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  the 
Palazzo  Serlupi,  the  Palazzo  d*  Este,  the  fiekfade 
of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monte  (1579),  the 
fa9ade  of  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi 
(1589),  all  in  Rome.  He  was  very  sucoessM 
in  designing  decorative  architectural  accessories. 
He  made  several  fine  fountains  in  Rome,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Fontana  delle 
Tartarughe  (of  the  Turtles),  the  figures  of  which 
were  modelled  by  the  sculptor  Taddeo  Landini. 
Della  Porta's  Villa  Aldobrandini  near  Frascati, 
his  last  work  (1598-1603),  with  its  fine  garden 
and  casino,  is  especially  characteristic. 

Redtenbacher,  Die  Arehitektur  der  Italienisehen 
Benaissance ;  MUntz,  Benaiasance;  Charles  Gar- 
nier,  Michel-Ange,  ArchUecte. 

OIACOMO  (JACOPO)  DBLLA  QUERCIA 

(or  Guercia) ;  sculptor ;  b.  about  1374 ;  d. 
1438. 

Giacomo  probably  derived  his  name  from  the 
village  of  Quercia  Grossa,  near  Siena,  Italy. 
In  1401  he  competed  for  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  baptistery  in  Florence  (see  Ghiberti).  One 
of  his  most  charming  works  is  the  recumbent 
statue  on  the  monument  to  Ilaria,  wife  of  Paolo 
Guinigi,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca.  The  first 
contract  for  the  fountain  of  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  the  so-called  Fonte  Gaia,  at  Siena, 
dates  from  Jan.  22,  1409.  It  was  completed 
in  1419.  The  retable  of  the  Trenta  chapel  in 
the  church  of  S.  Frediano  at  Lucca  was  fin- 
ished in  1422.  About  1430  he  made  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  font  of  the  baptisteiy  at 
Siena.  Another  is  by  Donatello  (see  Dona- 
tello).  March  28,  1425,  Giacomo  inade  a  con- 
tract to  decorate  the  great  portal  of  the  church 
of  S.  Petronio  in  Bologna.  The  bas-reliefs, 
representing  scenes  from  the  Creation,  which  he 
made  for  this  door  are  among  the  finest  works 
of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance. 

Cornelius,  Jacopo  della  Quercia;  Sidney  Col- 
vin,  Jacopo  della  Quercia;  Guizzajdi-Davia,  Le 
Sctilture  delle  Porte  della  Basilica  di  San  Pe- 
tronio. 

OIACOPO.     (See  Giacomo.) 

OIAI.LO  ANTICO.  (See  Giallo  Antico 
Marble,  under  Marble.) 

OIAMBBRTI.     (See  San  Gallo.) 

OIB.  In  wood  framing  or  iron  work,  a  metal 
member,  usually  one  of  a  pair,  for  retaining  two 
or  more  parts  which  are  to  be  keyed  together. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  cramp,  a  metal  strap  hav- 
ing its  ends  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
part.  Two  of  them  are  inserted  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aperture  or  mortise  prepared  for 
the  keys  (wedges),  so  that  the  returned  ends 
will  fit  closely  to  the  outer  faces  of  the  con- 
nected membco^  which  are  thus  prevented  from 
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slipping  or  spreading  when  the  keys  are  driven 
between  the  gibe. 

GIBBONS,  ORINLINO  j  sculptor ;  b.  April 

4,  1648;  d.  Aug.  3,  1720. 

The  greatest  of  English  wood  carvers.  Gib- 
bons was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and 
probably  came  to  England  in  1667,  the  year 
after  the  Great  Fire  in  London.  He  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Evelyn  in  1671,  who 
presented  him  to  King  Charles  II.  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (see  Wren).  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Wren  to  carve  the  superb  choir  stalls 
and  bishop's  throne  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral, 
London.  He  decorated  also  the  libraiy  and 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
employed  by  the  king  at  Windsor,  WhitehaU, 
and  Kensington.  There  is  a  superb  room  by 
Gibbons  at  Petworth,  extensive  decorations  at 
Chatsworth,  and  a  throne  at  Canterbuiy  cathe- 
dral. His  delicate  birds  and  flowers  are  to  be 
found  in  very  many  of  the  great  houses  built  in 
England  in  his  time.  In  marble  he  executed 
the  fine  tomb  of  Viscount  Campden  at  Exton, 
the  font  of  S.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  other 
works,  all  in  England. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes;  Cunningham,  Lives; 
Evelyn,  Diary;  W.  G.  Rogers,  Bemarks  on 
Orinling  Gibbons. 

OIBBB,  JABCB8;  architect;  b.  Dec.  26, 
1682  (at  Aberdeen,  Scotland) ;  d.  Aug.  5, 1754. 

He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Gibbs,  a  Roman 
Catholic  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  and  took  his 
M.  A.  degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  builder  in  Holland.  He  was  dis- 
covered by  John  Erskine,  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar, 
who  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the 
school  of  Carlo  Fontana  (see  Fontana,  C), 
surveyor  general  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  Return- 
ing to  London  in  1709,  he  won  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (see  Wren).  The 
church  of  S.  Maiy  le  Strand  was  b^n  by 
Gibbs  Feb.  15,  1714.  August,  1721,  he  began 
for  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  church  of  S. 
Peter,  Vere  Street,  London,  and  a  little  later 
the  tomb  of  Matthew  Prior,  in  the  south 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  March  19, 
1722,  the  first  stone  was  laid  for  his  famous 
church  of  S.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  June  22, 
1722,  he  began  the  '' Senate  House"  in  Cam- 
bridge. In  1723-1725  he  built  the  church  of 
AUhallows  in  Derby  (except  the  tower).  Gibbs 
prepared  a  scheme  for  rebuilding  the  quadrangle 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Only  the  west- 
em  side  was  carried  out.     The  quadrangle  of 

5.  Bartholomew's  hospital  was  b^un  by  him 
June  9,  1730.  The  first  stone  of  the  RadclifTe 
Libraiy  at  Oxford,  his  best  building,  was  laid 
June  16,  1737.  It  was  built  from  a  fund  of 
£40,000,  left  by  John  Radcliffe,  M.D.  Gibbs's 
books  and  drawings  are  preserved  at  Oxford. 
He  published  A  Book  of  Architecture  contain' 
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ingdetifftu  by  James  Oibbs,  1  vol.  folio,  1728; 
3^  Jttdes  for  Dramng  the  Several  Part*  of 
Architecture,  1732;  Bibliotheca RaddiffiaTM, 
1747. 

Herbert  P.  Home  In  the  Centitry  Ovtld  Bobbg 
Hone  for  Jannary  and  July,  18B9;  Stephen,  D(e- 
tlonarg  of  National  Biographi/. 


LD    Bome 

British  dialects  a  large  rebate  in  the  jamb  and 
lintel  of  a  doorway  made  to  receive  the  door 
vhen  shut,  so  that  it  shall  be  flush  with  the 
&ce  of  the  wall,  the  door  being  arranged  to 
open  outward.      (Spelled  alao  Jiblet.) 


OILI 
OiaUO.  A  fiower-ehaped  OTnament  recog- 
nized as  the  special  bearing  or  badge  of  the  city 
of  Florence.  It  strongly  resembles  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  but  has  on  either  side  of  the  central  spike 
a  slender  flower  stallc.  Its  forms,  also,  are  in  a 
sense  fixed  and  definite,  whereas  the  fleur-de-lis 
has  been  used  for  many  purposes,  and  in  many 
ages  and  countries,  and  has  no  one  form  which 
can  be  positively  called  the  correct  one.  It  has 
been  called  in  modem  heraldic  books  Fleur-de-lis 
Florence ;  but  this  is  probably  a  recently  coined 

OILD  (v.t.).     To  apply  gilding. 

aiLDlITa.  A.  The  art  or  practice  of  apply- 
ing gold  leaf  or  gold  powder  to  the  surface  of 
anything^  so  as  to  give  it,  to  some  extent,  the 
appearance  of  gold.  By  extension,  the  applica- 
tiou  of  some  other  substance  which  more  or  less 
nearly  approaches  the  appearance  of  goM,  in  this 
sense  more  properly  described  by  another  t«rm 
(see  Broniing). 

B.  The  surface  and  metallic  appearance  given 
by  any  of  the  processes  referred  to  under  A  ^ 
in  the  phrase,  there  is  too  much  gilding  in  the 
decoration. 

Much  the  best  and  most  permanent  method 
of  gilding  is  to  apply  a  very  thin  layer  of  pure 
gold,  usually  called  gold  1^.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  give  to  a  moulding  or  rused  ornament 
the  appearance  of  being  solidly  gilded  without 
much  use  of  the  leaf;  for  the  production  of  this 
eflect  a  peculiar  shade  of  yellowish  colour  is 
employed  under  the  general  name  gold  colour, 
and  only  those  parts  receive  the  actual  metal 
which  wiU  receive  and  reflect  the  light  the  most 
strongly.  Gilding  is  not  usually  a  meaos  of 
gaudy  display  or  of  what  is  called  "barbaric" 
magnificence.  To  the  decorator  gilding  is  rather 
the  universal  harmonizer.  If,  as  often  happens 
in  modem  colour  decoration,  the  use  of  strong 
and  positive  colours  is  difiicult,  and  the  designer 
finds  his  combination  a  disappointment  to  him, 
gold  remains  at  his  hand  the  most  sure  remedy 
for  this  lack  of  harmony.  Moreover,  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  use  of  pure  and  strong  colour  use 
gold  with  much  freeilom.  Thus,  in  some  of  the 
finest  Chinese  enamels,  it  is  evident  that  the  gold 
line  separating  the  small  patches  of  colour  is  re- 
lied upon  for  a  background  or  relief  to  keep  the 
whole  in  place. 

In  gilding  for  decorative  effect  it  is  not  the 
metal  which  is  very  costly  (see  Gold  leaf)  ;  it  is 
the  necessity  of  going  over  the  work  at  least 
twice,  first  with  gold  size,  and  atWward  with  the 
gold  leaf^  which  has  to  be  very  carefully  handled, 
applied,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  rubbed,  that 
the  loose  fragments  may  be  removed.  —  R.  3. 

Onj,  JEHAIT;  architect. 

Gili  was  chosen  consul  of  the  corporation  of 
masons  of  Montpellier  twenty-four  times  before 
1396.  The  contract  which  he  made  for  the 
portal  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Firroin  is  one  of 


GILLY 

the  most  interesting  documents  in  existence  on 

the  military  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Renouvier  et  Ricard,  MaUres  de  pierre  de  Mont- 
pellier. 

OILL7,  FRIBDRICH;  architect;  b.  Feb. 
16,  1771 ;  d.  Aug.  3,  1800. 

A  son  of  David  Gilly,  Oherbaurath  in  Berlin. 
OiUy  was  one  of  the  most  talented  German 
architects  of  his  time.  His  early  death,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  accomplishment  of  any  very 
important  results.  There  are  a  few  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Berlin  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  he  is  best  known  by  his  sketches  and  designs, 
of  which  there  are  three  portfolios  in  the  Tech- 
nische  Hoclischule  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Ber- 
lin .  He  had  great  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  architect  Schinkel.     (See  Schinkel.) 

Bomnann,  Kunstdetikmaler  von  Berlin, 

OIN.  An  apparatus  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  Crane  or  Derrick,  consisting  of  three  legs 
united  at  their  tops,  thus  forming  a  tripod.  A 
windlass  is  usually  secured  between  two  of  the 
legs. 

OINAIN,  PAUL  REN£  LfiON;  architect ; 
b.  1825 ;  d.  March  7,  1898. 

Ginain  was  a  pupil  of  Lebas  (see  Lebas),  and 

won  the  Premier  Grand  Prixde  Rome  in  1852. 

He  built  in  Paris  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des 

Champs,  the  library  of  the  Faculty  de  M^decine, 

the  Musee  Brignole-Galiera,  and  other  works. 

He  was  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Ecole 

des  Beatix  Arts,  member  of  the  Institut,  and 

architecte  honoraire  of  the  French  government 

and  the  city  of  Paris. 

Nicrologie  in  Construction  Moderne,  March  12, 
1898  ;  Penanrum,  I^es  Architectes  ilhoes  de  V Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts. 

OINNELL.  In  local  British  usage,  a  passage 
between  two  buildings  or  the  like. — (A.  P.  S.) 

OIOCONDO  (JOCUNDUS),  FRA  OIO- 
VAlfNI;  architect,  engineer,  and  epigraphist 
of  Verona,  Italy;  d.  between  1515  and  1519. 

Fra  Giocondo  was  a  Franciscan  monk  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
made  a  collection  (begun  1477)  of  two  thousand 
Latin  inscriptions,  which  was  dedicated  to  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  (Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lati- 
norum,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xxvii.).  He  published  a 
celebrated  critical  edition  of  Vitruvius,  in  1511, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Julius  II.  The  charming 
Loggia  del  Consiglio  at  Verona  (1476-1492)  is 
attributed  to  him  without  documentary  evidence. 
In  1489  Giocondo  entered  the  service  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  king  of  Naples.  After  the  capture  of 
Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1495,  he  followed 
the  French  king  to  Paris,  and  in  1497  was 
established  at  Amboise.  jehan  Jocundus,  de- 
viseur  de  Bastimens  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Archives  de  VArt  Frangais,  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  108, 
116).  The  chateau  of  Gaillon,  the  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  the  old  Chambre  des  Comptes,  and  other 
works  in  France  have  been  ascribed  to  him.     In 
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fact,  however,  his  name  is  not  found  on  the 

records  of  any  important  structure  of  the  time, 

except  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  (1499- 

1512)  (Leroux  de  Lincy,  op.  cit.).     In   1513 

Giocondo   was  associated  with    Raphael   and 

Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  in  the  construction  of  S. 

Peter.     A  design  for  that  building,  attributed 

to  him  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  (II.),  is  in  the 

Uffizi  (Von  Greymttller,  Les  Projets  primitifs, 

p.  263). 

Orti-Manara,  Dei  Lavori  Architettonici  di  Fra 
Giocondo;  Tipaldo,  Elogio;  Von  Geymtlller,  Les 
Projets  primitifs  ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Palustre, 
Za  Renaissance  en  France,  Vols.  I.  and  II;  Ar- 
chives de  VArt  Fran^ais;  Leroux  de  Lincy, 
Recherches  historiques  sur  le  Pont  Notre  Dame. 

GIORGIO  DA  8EBENICO.  (See  Orsini, 
Giorgio.) 

GIOTTO  DI  BONDONE ;  painter,  architect, 
sculptor;  b.  about  1267;  d.  Jan.  8,  1337  (at 
Milan). 

One  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  beginner  of  a 
great  movement,  author  of  important  wall  paint- 
ings in  the  Arena  chapel,  Padua,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  AJssisi,  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence,  and  elsewhere.  See  his  life  in  dic- 
tionaries of  painters.  After  the  death  of 
Amolfo  di  Cambio  (see  Amolfo  di  Cambio)  the 
construction  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  (cathedral, 
Florence)  advanced  little  until  1331,  when  work 
was  resumed  under  the  care  of  the  Arte  della 
Lana  (Wool  Merchants'  Guild).  April,  1334, 
Giotto  was  chosen  architect  of  the  cathedral,  of 
the  new  city-  walls,  and  other  public  works. 
July  18,  1334,  he  laid  the  foimdations  of  the 
campanile  of  the  cathedral,  of  which,  at  his 
death,  he  had  completed  the  first  story.  The 
interesting  series  of  twenty-one  bas-reliefs  which 
decorate  this  story  were  designed  by  Giotto,  and 
probably  executed  by  him  with  the  assistance 
of  Andrea  da  Pisa  (see  Andrea  da  Pisa).  The 
remaining  five  are  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (see 
Robbia,  Luca  della). 

Karl  Frey,  Studien  zu  Giotto ;  Selvatico,  Sulla 
capellina  degli  Scrovegni;  John  Ruskin,  Giotto 
and  his  Works  in  Padua ;  Harry  Quilter,  Giotto  ; 
Guasti,  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  ;  Reymond,  Sculp^ 
ture  Florentine ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. 

GIOTTO'S  CAMPAlflLE.  The  bell  tower 
of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  admittedly  from 
the  designs  of  Giotto,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it 
completed.  It  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
that  late  manifestation  of  Italian  Gothic  which 
carried  with  it  much  external  decoration  in 
coloured  marbles  combined  with  sculpture. 

GIOVAlfNI;  Roman  architect,  sculptor, 
and  mosaicist.     (See  Cosmati.) 

GIOVANNI  DA  FIRENZE.  (See  Baccio 
da  Firenze.) 

GIOVANNI  DALMATA.  Giovanni  Dal- 
mata  is  known  only  as  associated  with  Mino  da 
Fiesole  (see  Mino  da  Fiesole)  in  his  Roman 
work.     Tschudi  (op.  cit.)  ascribes  to  him  the 
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Koverella  monument  in  the  church  of  S.  Cle- 
mente  in  Borne,  about  1476. 
Tschudi,  Giovanni  Dalmata. 

OIOVAlfNI  D'ABCBROOIO ;  sculptor  and 
architect. 

In  1383  he  was  employed  to  carve  some  of 

the  figures  designed  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (see  Gaddi, 

A.)  for  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  Florence.     The 

small  northern  portal  of  the  Florentine  cathedral 

with  the  Madonna  and  adoring  angels,  formerly 

ascribed  to  Giovanni  Pisano,  was  made  by  him. 

Frey,  Loggia  dei  Lanzi;  Reymond,  Sculpture 
Florentine, 

OIOVAlfNI  DA  M0NT0R80LI.  (See 
Montorsoli,  Fra  Giovanni  da.) 

OIOVAlfNI  DA  PISA;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect; b.  about  1240;  d.  about  1320. 

Son  of  Niccolo  Pisano  (see  Niccolo  da  Pisa). 
In  1274  he  went  to  Perugia  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  fountain  of  the  great  piazza 
from  his  father's  designs.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
the  lower  stoiy  are  especially  ascribed  to  him. 
Between  1278  and  1283  he  built  the  cloister 
which  surrounds  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 
The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina,  Pisa, 
ascribed  to  him  by  Vasari,  was  not  built  before 
1323.  Between  1302  and  1311  he  made  a 
pulpit  for  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  which  was  ruined 
by  the  conflagration  of  1596.  Fragments  of 
this  pulpit  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  city 
of  Pisa.  In  1289  he  began  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Siena.  His  design  was  modified 
by  the  architects  of  the  next  century.  The  pul- 
pit of  S.  Andrea  at  Pistoia  is  one  of  his  most 
important  works  (1303).  He  commenced  the 
enlargement  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato  in  1317. 

Supine,  II  Pergamo  di  Giovanni  Pisano  net 
Duomo  di  Pisa,  in  Archivio  Storico  deW  Arte,  Vol. 
v.,  p.  66. 

OIOVAlfNI  DA  PONTE;  architect;  b. 
1512;  d  1597. 

Giovanni  was  a  pupil  of  Scarpagnino  (see 

Abbondi,  Antonio).     In  1558  he  was  appointed 

proto  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  on 

the  island  of  the  Rialto,  Venice.     In  1589  he 

began  the  construction  of  the  bridge  of  the 

Rialto.     Giovanni  restored  the  Doge's  palace 

after  the  fire  of  1577,  and  about  1589  built  the 

prison  opposite  that  building. 

Temanza,  Vite  degli  archUetti  e  scultori  Vene- 
ziani;  Milntz,  Renaissance;  Ebe,  Spat-Renais- 
sance;  Milizia,  Memorie. 

OIOVAlfNI  DA  SmZTA;  architect  and 
military  engineer.  > 

One  of  the  leading  military  architects  of 
the  fourteenth  century  in  Italy.  Dec.  17, 
1386,  he  superseded  Antonio  di  Vicenzo  (see 
Antonio  di  Vicenzo)  as  constructor  of  the  bastion 
of  S.  Procolo,  Bologna.  In  1391  he  restored 
the  tower  at  Rastellino  near  Bologna.  In  1392 
he  superseded  Lorenzo  da  Bagnomarino  as  archi- 
tect of  the  Castel  Bolognese.    About   1422 
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Giovanni  entered  the  service  of  Niccolo  d'£ste 

at  Ferrara,  and  in  1424  rebuilt  the  fortress  at 

Finale  near  that  city. 

Corrado  Ricci,  Giovanni  da  Siena;  Guidicini, 
Cose  Mirabili. 

GIOVANNI  DA  UDJLNU.  (See  Ricamatori, 
Giovanni  de'.) 

GIOVANNI    DI    BONINO    D'  A88I8I; 

glass  painter. 

Son  of  Bonino  d'  Assisi,  one  of  the  earliest 
glass  painters  in  Italy.  After  1325  he  made 
many  of  the  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect  Lorenzo 
Maitani  (see  Maitani).  He  was  assisted  by 
Andrea  di  Mino  da  Siena,  Vitaluccio  Luti,  Tino 
d'  Angelo  d'  Assisi  and  Tino  di  Biagio.  Trans- 
lucent alabaster  was  used  with  the  glass  in  the 
windows  at  Orvieto.  They  have  been  much 
restored. 

Fumi,  Dttomo  cf  Orvieto. 

GIOVANNI  DI  8TEF ANO  DA  SIBNA ; 

architect. 

The  old  basilica  of  the  Lateran  was  ruined 
by  fire  Aug.  21,  1361.  There  is  a  letter  by 
Petrarch  to  Urban  V.  (Pope  1362-1370)  at 
Avignon,  describing  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ing and  urging  its  restoration.  The  reconstruc- 
tion was  begun  at  once.  The  architect  employed 
was  Giovanni  di  Stefano  da  Siena.  From  1372 
to  1389  he  was  supervising  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Orvieto. 

Fumi,  Duomo  di  Orvieto ;  Rohault  de  Fleury, 
Le  Latran  au  Moyen  Age ;  Milanesi,  Documenti. 

GIRAIiDA.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  in 
Seville,  Spain ;  the  name  being  apparently  from 
the  vane  at  the  top,  which  is  large  and  deco- 
rative (Sp.  girar,  to  turn).  The  tower  is 
Moorish,  and  50  feet  square,  and  was  originally 
much  less  lofty  than  at  present;  the  present 
belfiy,  with  several  rows  of  arcades,  having  been 
added  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  figure  which  adorns  the  shaft  of  the  vane 
is  of  bronze,  and  an  Italian  work  of  the  same 
date  as  the  belfry,  about  1568. 

GIRANDOLE.  A  candlestick  with  several 
sockets  for  candles,  usually  made  into  a  deco- 
rative object  and  sometimes  large  and  very 
elaborate.  This  method  of  lighting  apartments 
was  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  three  chief  forms 
in  which  candlesticks  intended  for  grouping 
many  candles  together  are  made :  Lustres,  or 
chandeliers  in  the  usual  sense,  which  hang  from 
above ;  Girandoles,  called  also  Candelabra,  or 
Candelabrums,  which  stand  on  a  solid  base  and 
branch  out  above ;  and,  finally,  \rall  brackets, 
called  also  by  an  extension  of  another  term, 
either  Appliques,  or  Sconces.  Of  these,  giran- 
doles are  capable  of  the  most  splendid  effect,  and 
they  sometimes  are  so  permanent  and  massive 
as  to  form  part  of  the  architectural  decoration 
of  a  large  apartment.  —  R.  S. 
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OIRARDINI   (OIRARDZN) ;  architect. 

For  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  mother 
of  Louis  Henri,  Prince  of  Cond^,  Girardini  began, 
in  1722,  the  old  Palais  Bourbon,  Paris,  which 
was  remodelled  into  the  present  Chambre  des 
D^put^.     (See  Cailleteau  and  Joly.) 

Joly,  Bestauratiou  de  la  Chambre  des  DipuUs, 

OIRARDON,  FRAN9OI8;  sculptor  and 
architect ;  b.  March  17, 1628,  at  Troyes  (Aube), 
France;  d.  1715. 

Giraidon  was  a  pupil  of  Francois  Anguier 
(see  Anguier,  F.).  He  studied  in  Bome,  and 
on  his  return  became  the  favourite  sculptor  of 
Charles  Lebrun  (see  Lebnm).  His  earliest 
known  work  is  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  d'^pemon 
and  his  wife  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  Cadil- 
lac (Oironde,  France).  In  1690  Girardon  con- 
tracted to  build  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of 
S.  Jean-au-Marche  in  Troyes,  which  still  exists. 
About  1699  he  b^an  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  which  stood  in  the  Place  Louis  le 
Grand  (now  Place  Venddme),  and  was  melted 
down  for  cannon  in  the  Revolution.  Perhaps 
his  most  famous  work  is  the  monument  of  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  church  of  Sorbonne, 
Paris.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  Garden  of 
Versailles. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  fran^Ue ;  Mariette,  Abece- 
dario  ;  Cfenevay ,  Style  Louis  XIV, 

OIRDBR.  Any,  generally  horizontal,  mem- 
ber fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  beam ;  differing 
from  a  beam  only  as  being  larger  or  of  more 
complicated  structure,  or  as  being  used  for  the 
support  of  other  beams.  In  their  more  elabo- 
rate framed  forms,  girders  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  certain  simpler  forms  of  trusses. 
(See  Truss.  For  Bowstring,  Box,  Built,  Com- 
pound, Lattice,  Plate,  and  Trussed  Girder,  see 
those  terms  under  Beam.) 

Open  Web  Girder.  Any  girder  of  which 
the  web  is  pieiced,  or  composed  of  parts  having 
open  spaces  between  them.  Usually,  a  small 
truss. 

OIRDZNO  RBAM.  Originally,  a  beam 
which  girds,  t.e.  holds  together  the  walls  or 
piers ;  obsolete ;  apparently  the  original  form 
of  girder  (which  see). 

OIRDIiB.  A  band,  usually  horizontal ;  espe- 
cially one  ringing  the  shaft  of  a  column.  (Com- 
pare Annulated ;  Banded  Column.) 

COROIbAMO  TEDESCO;  architect 

In  1505  he  mside  the  model  for  the  Fondaco 
dei  Tedeechi  in  Venice,  which  was  executed  by 
Giorgio  Spavento  (see  Spavento,  G.)  and  Antonio 
Scarpagnino  (see  Abbondi). 

Paolettl,  Binascimento, 

OIRT.  A.  A  small  girder  or  the  like.  More 
specifically,  in  brace-frame  building,  the  hori- 
zontal members  which  are  framed  into  the  posts, 
and  some  of  which  support  the  floor  beams. 
(Compare  Ribbon,  and  see  Framing;  Wood, 
Construction  in.) 
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B.  Same  as  Fillet,  B  (rare  or  local). 

C.  The  dimension  of  any  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical member  or  piece  measured  around  its 
perimeter.  More  specifically,  the  dimension  of 
a  curved  or  broken  surface,  as  of  a  group  of 
mouldings,  measured  by  following  its  profile. 

OinZJANO  DA  MAIANO;  woodworker 
{intarsiatore),  architect  and  engineer ;  b.  1432 ; 
d.  Oct.  17,  1490. 

A  brother  of  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (see 
Benedetto  da  Maiano).  In  ascribing  the  Palazzo 
di  S.  Marco  and  other  important  buildings  in 
Rome  at  this  period  to  Giuliano  da  MaSano, 
Vasari  probably  confuses  him  with  Giuliano  da 
San  Gallo.  (See  San  Gallo,  Giidiano  da.)  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman  records. 
In  1468  he  designed  the  Capella  di  S.  Fina  at 
Saint  G^mignano  near  Florence.  In  1472  he 
designed  the  Palazzo  del  Capitano  at  Sarzana 
near  Spezia,  Italy.  May  26,  1474,  he  b^;an 
the  cathedral  of  Faenza,  and  at  about  this  time 
built  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  Concha  at 
Recanati.  April  1,  1477,  he  was  elected  capo- 
maestro  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Between 
1475  and  1480,  with  Francione  (fiee  Francione), 
he  made  the  wooden  doors  of  the  Sala  d'Udienza 
at  the  Pakkzzo  della  Signoria,  Florence.  He 
also  assisted  Baccio  Pontelli  (see  Pontelli)  at 
the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino.  In  July,  1487, 
Giuliano  was  paid  through  the  bank  of  the 
Gondi  in  Florence  two  hundred  ducats  for  the 
models  of  the  palaces  of  Poggio  Reale  and  of 
the  Ducbeeca  near  Naples.  Feb.  17,  1488, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Alfonzo,  Duke  of  Calar 
bria,  aflenrard  King  Alfonzo  II.,  and  con- 
structed for  him  these  two  palaces.  Of  the 
Poggio  Reale,  Giuliano's  most  important  work, 
nothing  remains  except  a  drawing  by  Serlio 
(see  Serlio). 

C.  von  Fabriczy,  Giuliano  da  Maiano  architetto 
del  Duomo  di  Faenza;  Vasari,  Milaiiesi  ed.,  Vol. 
IL,  p.  467;  Miintz,  Renaissance,  Vol.  II.,  p.  399. 

OIUZJANO  DA  SAN  OAUX).  (See  San 
GaUo,  Giuliano  da.) 

OIUZJANO   DI  BACCIO  D' A0NOLO. 

(See  Baglioni,  Giuliano.) 

0IULIO  ROAtANO.     (See  Pippi,  Giulio.) 
onxSTO.     (See  Juste.) 
aiVRT.     (See  Colard  de  Givry.) 
OIaA88.      A  mixture  of  silica  and  some 
alkali  resulting  in  a  substance  hard,  usually 
brittle,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  possessed 
of  a  singular  lustre  which,  as  it  resembles  the 
brilliancy  of  no  other  common   substance,  is 
known    by  the  name  of   vitreous  or    glassy 
lustre.     The  most  common  kinds  of  glass  are 
made  by  fusing  together  some  ordinary  form  of 
silica,  such  as  sand,  with  a  sodium  salt  or  some 
compound  of  potassium  replacing  the  sodium 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  sometimes  with 
lead.     There  is  no  formula  of  universal  applica- 
tion ;  moreover,  some  varieties  of  glass  contain 
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ingredients  which  are  kept  secret  by  the  maker, 
or  are  compounded  in  a  way  which  is  kept 
secret. 

The  different  kinds  of  glass  in  use  in  archi- 
tectural practice  are :  — 

1.  Clear  glass  in  sheets  more  or  less  per- 
fectly transparent  and  including  ordinary  win- 
dow glass,  plate  glass,  and  several  imitations 
of  the  latter,  sometimes  sold  under  the  name 
of  plate  glass.  Under  this  head  come  the  vari- 
ous modem  varieties  of  glass  whose  surface  is 
deliberately  roughened  or  ridged  or  furrowed  or 
pressed  in  patterns  with  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing its  transparency  and  allowing  it  to  trans- 
mit light  while  shutting  off  the  view  of  what 
may  be  beyond.  (See  below.  Corrugated ;  Pris- 
matic ;    Bibbed ;  Rough  Plate  Glass.) 

2.  Glass  in  small  tesserae  or  in  tiles  of 
moderate  size,  usually  opaque  and  very  commonly 
coloured.  These  are  used  for  mosaic  of  the 
ordinaiy  fashion,  as  in  flooring  and  in  the 
adornment  of  walls  and  vaults.  The  tiles  are 
usually  cast  in  one  piece,  in  this  resembling 
plate  glass ;  and  it  is  easy  to  produce  veiy  inter- 
esting bas-reliefis  and  also  inlaid  patterns  of  great 
beauty,  which  may  be  complete  in  each  tile  or 
may  require  many  tiles  to  complete  the  design. 
Such  work  was  common  among  the  Romans, 
who  lined  rooms  with  glass  as  fireely  as  with 
marble.  The  tesserae,  however,  are  more  com- 
monly cut  from  large  sheets  by  steel  tools.  The 
tesserae  are  sometimes  gilded,  and  so  prepared 
to  give  to  a  mosaic  picture  a  background  or 
partial  decoration  in  gold,  by  making  the  glass 
tessera  in  two  parts,  laying  a  piece  of  gold  leaf 
between  the  two,  and  uniting  the  whole  by  heat 
(See  Mosaic.) 

3.  Glass  in  sheets  coloured  throughout  its 
mass  and  used  chiefly  for  decorative  windows. 
(See  Pot  Metal.) 

4.  Glass  in  sheets,  flashed,  as  it  is  called; 
that  is  to  say,  coloured  by  means  of  a  finer  coat- 
ing of  deep  coloured  glass  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.  This  device  is  used  for  colours  which 
would  be  sombre  if  the  whole  substance  were 
coloured  as  in  pot  metal.  The  deep  reds  are  the 
colours  usually  so  treated.  This  also  is  used 
for  decorative  windows. 

Both  the  third  and  the  fourth  kinds  of  glass 
are  modified  in  many  ways,  especially  in  modem 
times,  by  the  addition  of  an  opaline  tinge  by  the 
use  of  arsenic  or  other  chemicals.  The  opalescent 
quality,  when  applied  to  otherwise  uncoloured 
glass,  may  be  described  as  clouded  with  a  whitish 
gray  opacity,  which,  however,  shows  by  trans- 
mitted light  a  mddy  spark.  In  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  windows  of  great  cost  and  splendour, 
it  has  been  found  that  such  opalescent  glass, 
when  it  has  received  strong  and  rich  colour  in 
addition  to  the  opaline  quality,  is  capable  of 
more  perfect  harmony,  tint  with  tint,  or  of  a  more 
harmonious  contrast,  colour  with, colour,  than  if 
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the  opaline  character  had  not  been  given  to  it. 
(For  glass  used  in  decorative  windows,  see 
Windows.) 

5.  Glass  cast  in  solid  prisms,  and  in  pris- 
matic and  pyramidal  shapes,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  set  in  metal  frames  and  used  for  vault 
lights.     (See  Vault  Light.) 

6.  Glass  in  the  body  of  which  some  foreign 
substance  is  introduced.  This  may  be  done  with 
purely  decorative  effect,  as  by  the  artists  of  the 
Roman  imperial  epoch  in  vessels  of  considerable 
thickness  and  mass,  and  this  has  been  imitated 
by  the  modem  Venetian  glassworkers.  Wire 
glass  (which  see  below)  is  made  on  a  similar 
plan  for  purposes  of  safety  from  fire. 

7.  Soluble  glass,  for  which  see  the  sub-title. 

—  B.  S. 

Corrugated  OUum.  That  of  which  at  least 
one  face  is  ridged ;  but  the  term  is  usually  con- 
fined to  glass  which  is  ridged  on  each  face,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  glass  being  bent  into 
wavelike  oonrugations  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
corrugated  metal^  -:-  the  valley  on  one  side  form- 
ing the  ridge  on  the  other. 

Crown  GUuM.  That  which  is  made  by  the 
blowing  tube,  which  produces  a  bulb-shaped 
mass  which,  transferred  to  the  pontil,  is  re- 
volved rapidly  until  it  suddenly  opens  out  into  a 
circular  plate.  The  glass  so  produced  is  often 
streaky  and  of  unequal  thickness.  This  peculi- 
arity, which  has  caused  the  abandonment  of 
crown  glass  for  ordinary  window  glass,  has 
caused  its  use  in  producing  partly  opaque  and 
richly  coloured  glass  for  modem  windows ;  but 
the  sheets  made  in  this  way  are  usually  of  small 
size. 

Flint  Olam.  A  composition  of  white  sand, 
potash,  nitre,  and  a  large  amount  of  red  lead,  — 
in  fact,  half  as  much  red  lead  as  all  the  other 
above-named  ingredients  together,  —  to  which 
mass  is  added  '*  cullet,''  as  in  the  case  of  plate 
glass.  This  glass  is  not  used  in  strictly  archi- 
tectural work.  It  is  very  soft,  and  scratches 
easily.  It  has,  however,  extraordinary  refrac- 
tive power,  and  on  this  account  is  used  for 
imitation  jewelry  of  all  sorts.  In  this  way  it 
enters  into  architectural  decoration,  not  only  in 
windows,  but  in  the  "jewelled  "  frames  of  altar- 
pieces  and  similar  decorative  appliances.  Flint 
glass  with  a  still  greater  amount  of  red  lead  is 
called  strass,  and  is  the  substance  commonly 
used  under  the  name  of  "  paste '*  for  mock 
diamonds. 

Gh-ound  Olam.  Glass  of  which  the  surface 
has  been  roughened,  properly  by  grinding,  or 
more  usually  by  acid,  by  the  sand  blast,  or  in 
some  similar  way,  the  purpose  of  the  operation 
being  to  make  it  untransparent. 

Iiidesoent  Olam.  A  common  translucent 
glass  of  some  kind,  the  surface  of  which  has  re- 
ceived, by  artificial  means,  an  iridescence  like 
that  of  a  soap  bubble.     The  ancient  Boman  and 
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Greek  and  other  glajBS,  especially  that  found 
buried  in  the  earth,  has  an  iridescence  which 
comes  from  a  slow  process  of  decomposition. 
The  sheet  of  glass  gradually  resolves  itself  into 
thin  films,  and  the  iridescence  is  thus  a  natural 
result  like  that  in  a  metallic  ore.  The  irides- 
cent glass  is  supposed  to  be  made  in  imitation  of 
this,  but  it  does  not  resemble  it  very  strongly. 

Jealous  Glam.  Glass  depolished  or  other- 
wise finished  so  as  to  let  light  pass  while  it  has 
lost  its  transparency. 

BfarbleiBed  Glass.  One  of  which  the  sur- 
face is  marked  by  small  irregular  veins,  indicating 
the  places  where  the  glass  has  been  deliberately 
shattered  by  plunging  into  water  while  hot  and 
then  remelted. 

Painted  Glass.     (See  Window.) 

Plate  Glass.  A  compound  of  white  sand, 
sodium  carbonate,  lime,  and  either  alumina  or 
manganese  peroxide,  together  with  a  quantity — 
almost  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  above  materials 
—  of  "  cullet,"  or  old  window  glass  broken  up 
for  remelting.  The  plate  glass  is  then  a  solid 
casting  made  by  pouring  the  melted  "metal'' 
upon  a  flat  table  of  cast  iron  upon  which  a  cast- 
iron  roller  of  the  same  length  as  the  table's  width 
moves  from  end  to  end.  The  movement  of  the 
roller,  which  rests  upon  ridges  at  the  sides  of  the 
table,  fixes  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  bubbles 
or  other  flaws  are  snatched  from  the  semiliquid 
mass  by  pincers.  The  perfect  evenness  of  the 
surface  and  the  high  polish,  upon  which,  after 
the  purity  of  the  piece,  the  unequalled  trans- 
parency and  brilliancy  of  plate  glass  depend,  are 
obtained  by  careful  grinding  and  polishing  on 
both  sides. 

Rough  plate  glass,  used  for  parts  of  floors,  is 
cast  veiy  thick,  and  its  upper  surface  is  left  as  it 
cools,  —  neither  face  being  polished. 

Glass  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  apparently 
made  by  a  totally  different  process,  is  sometimes 
polished  so  as  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  real 
plate  glass;  and  this  is  sometimes  sold  under 
that  name,  and  deceptively,  and  sometimes  under 
the  name  of  patent  plate  glass,  or  of  one  com- 
pounded of  "  plate  "  and  a  qualifying  term.  The 
great  strength  of  real  plate  glass  is  not  possessed 
by  these  imitations.  To  distinguish  it  fit)m  rough 
plate  glass,  the  plate  glass  used  for  mirrors  and 
laige  windows  is  most  conmionly  spoken  of  as 
"  polished  plate  " ;  sometimes  also  by  other  and 
temporary  local  names. 

Prismatic  Glass.  A  glass  of  which  one  sur- 
face is  smooth,  while  the  other  is  marked  by 
ridges  of  prismatic  section ;  distinguished  from 
ribbed  and  corrugated  glass  by  the  sharp-edged 
character  of  the  ridges.  This  glass  may  be  so 
made  and  so  fixed  in  windows  that  daylight 
passing  through  it  may  be  refracted  horizontally, 
or  nearly  so,  and  may  in  this  way  illuminate  a 
very  large  internal  space.  Its  use  in  mills  in  the 
United  States  has  added  greatly  to  the  conven- 
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ience  of  the  large  rooms  where  many  operatives 
work. 

Ribbed  Glass.  That  which  has  at  least  one 
surface  ridged  or  ribbed.  The  term  is  usually 
confined  tu  that  which  has  only  one  surface  so 
marked,  to  distinguish  it  from  corrugated  glass. 

Sheet  Glass.  That  produced  by  blowing 
into  a  cylinder  which  is  constantly  increased  in 
size,  and  which  is  then  split  lengthwise  by  a 
cutter.  Being  then  heated  afresh,  it  falls  open 
by  its  own  weight,  the  sheet  so  produced  being 
generally  about  3  feet  by  4  in  size.  It  is  rubbed 
smooth  with  some  soft  material,  formerly  by  a 
piece  of  partially  charred  wood.  When  sheet 
glass  is  highly  polished,  it  is  sometimes  called 
picture  glass,  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  decep- 
tively clear  and  smooth,  patent  plate  glass. 
(See  Plate  Glass,  above.) 

Soluble  Glass.  A  mixture  of  potash  or  of 
soda  with  common  silica.  It  retains  its  liquid 
form,  and  is  used  to  fix  mural  paintings.  (See 
Water  Glass,  below.) 

Stained  Glass.  That  which  is  coloured  either 
in  its  whole  mass  (pot  nietal)  or  by  means  of 
flashing,  or  by  means  of  an  applied  stain.  The 
only  perfectly  successful  stain  is  that  which  gives 
a  yellow,  which,  coming  into  use  toward  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  caused  a  sudden  change 
in  decorative  windows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  crimson  of  flash  glass  is  produced 
by  certain  oxides  of  copper,  and  by  a  mixture  of 
gold  with  oxide  of  tin.  Blue  in  many  different 
shades,  green,  purple,  etc.,  are  produced  by  the 
use  of  cobalt,  though  other  chemicals  are  some- 
times combined  with  it.  Manganese  gives  a 
dark  purple  glass,  approaching  black,  which  can 
be  brought  to  almost  complete  opacity  by  means 
of  the  depth  of  colour  alone,  thus  giving  to  the 
worker  in  coloured  glass  great  results  in  the  way 
of  gradation.  (See  Silver  Stain,  under  Stain  j 
Window.) 

Water  Glass.  A  mixture  of  a  soluble  sili- 
cate with  an  oxide ;  therefore  a  liquid  or  liqui- 
fiable  glass.  It  is  not  mixed  with  the  pigments 
in  painting,  except  occasionally  for  retouching, 
but  is  applied,  by  means  of  a  sprinkler,  to  the 
finished  picture,  which  has  been  painted  with 
colours  dissolved  in  pure  water.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
'^  fixative,"  and  the  process  corresponds  in  princi- 
ple to  that  of  fixing  a  charcoal  drawing.  It  has 
been  much  and  successfully  employed  in  Germany 
on  interior  walls.  There  seems  to  be  more  doubt 
as  to  its  durability  on  exterior  waUs.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  process  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  early  pamphlet  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Von  Fuchs 
(1825)  and  the  later  work  by  Adolph  Keim,  of 
Munich.  —  F.  C. 

Window  Glass.  That  which  is  used  for 
ordinary  windows,  as  in  dwellings.  This  used 
to  be  commonly  Crown  Glass  (which  see  above) ; 
but  this  manufacture  has  nearly  ceased.  It  is 
now  more  commonly  Sheet  Glass ;   (which  see). 
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Wire  OUuM.  That  which  has  a  oontinuous 
network  of  wire  enclosed  in  the  solid  mass ;  a 
plate  of  this  glass  may  bear  a  very  great  heat, 
as  of  a  conflagration,  without  losing  its  consis- 
tency altogether,  although  its  translucency  may 
be  destroyed,  and  it  may  be  much  cracked. 

—  R.  S.  (except  for  Water  Glass). 

OLAZB.  A,  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a 
window  sash  or  a  door.  The  past  participle 
glazed  is  used  more  especially  to  describe  the 
presence  or  use  of  glass  in  a  place  where  it  is 
not  uniformly  put,  as  a  glazed  door,  the  more 
common  phrase  for  which  in  the  trade  is  a  sash 
door.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  ''glazed 
sash  "  means  commonly  machine-made  window 
sash  with  the  glass  in  place  ready  for  delivery, 
the  common  way  of  supplying  both  sash  and 
glass  to  a  new  building.  It  is  only  the  large 
lights  of  plate  glass,  as  for  show  windows,  which 
of  late  years  are  brought  to  the  building  without 
being  first  fitted  to  their  sash. 

B,  To  give  (to  anything)  a  polish  or  glassy 
surface ;  in  this  sense  rare  in  the  building  trades, 
except  in  keramics;  thus,  glazed  tile  is  com- 
monly used  in  contradistinction  to  unglazed 
{i.e.  mat  or  rough  surface)  tile.  —  R.  S. 

OLEBE.  The  piece  of  land  considered  as 
belonging  for  the  time  to  the  holder  of  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  sometimes  treated  as  includ- 
ing buildings,  the  house  provided  for  the  in- 
cumbent, and  its  appurtenances. 

OLBBB  HOUSB.  A  house  provided  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living. 

0IaBBB  LAND.     Same  as  Glebe. 

0LOR1BTTB,  THB.  A  casino  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palac«  of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
set  high  on  a  ridge,  and  consisting  of  an  en- 
closed central  pavilion  and  two  open  arcaded 
wings,  the  whole  being  about  140  feet  long.  It 
was  built  by  Joseph  II.  and  Maria  Theresa,  in 
1775. 

0LOR7.  In  religious  art,  an  appearance 
as  of  light  emanating  from  the  person,  which  is 
indicated  in  a  way  often  very  conventional  and 
abstract,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration 
of  different  sorts.  The  use  of  this  attribute 
seems  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  and  the  Buddhist 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  since  the  tenth  century, 
offer  many  instances  of  this  method  of  distin- 
guishing the  important  and  most  sacred  person- 
age in  a  composition.  This  term  may  be  taken 
as  the  general  one  including  all  the  special  forms 
known  by  the  terms  Aureola,  or  Aureole,  which 
surrounds  the  whole  person ;  Halo,  which  sur- 
rounds the  head  only;  Nimbus,  which,  in  its 
original  signification  of  a  cloud,  should  be  as 
general  as  glory,  but  is  most  commonly  used  as 
synonymous  with  halo ;  and  Vesica  Piscis,  which 
is  the  aureole,  only  of  a  special  pointed,  oval 
shape.     In   mediaeval  architectural   sculpture, 
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the  glory  of  any  kind  was  often  treated  simply 
as  a  firame  in  relief,  often  carved  with  leafage, 
and  as  completely  an  architectural  moulding 
or  group  of  mouldings  as  the  archivolt  of  a 
window ;  its  position  surrounding  a  sacred  per- 
sonage explaining  its  especial  significance,  while 
its  presence  called  attention  to  the  figure  which 
it  surrounded.  —  R.  S. 

OL7PH.  Literally,  a  cutting  of  any  sort ; 
in  its  more  usual  sense  as  an  architectural  term, 
any  one  of  many  grooves,  channels,  flutes,  or 
the  like,  usually  vertical  or  nearly  vertical. 
(See  Diglyph  ;  Strigil  Ornament ;  Triglyph.) 

OL7PTOTHBCA.  A  building  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  exhibition  of  sculpture.  The  term 
Olyptothek  may  be  taken  as  a  modem  German 
modification  of  it. 

OL7PTOTHBK.  A  building  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  sculpture;  the  term  being  introduced 
as  the  name  of  the  building  erected  by  the  care 
of  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  1825-1848,  while  stiU 
crown  prince.  The  immediate  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  sculptures  brought  from 
the  Temple  of  iEgina. 

OMX7ND,  HBINRICH  VON.  (See  Gamo- 
dio.) 

OMUND,  PBTBR  VON.  (See  Parler, 
Peter.) 

ONBI88.  A  rock  of  the  same  composition 
as  Granite,  but  with  a  more  or  less  banded  or 
foliated  structure. — G.  P.  M. 

OOBBO  (Humpback)  IL.  (See  San  Oallo, 
Battista ;  Solari,  Cristoforo.) 

OODDB,  ETIBNNB  HIPFOL7TB ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Dec.  26,  1781;  d.  Dec.  7,  1869. 

Godde  was  a  pupil  of  Lagardette.  In  1805 
he  was  made  inspector  of  the  public  works  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  From  1832  to  1848  he  had 
charge  of  the  first  section,  which  included  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  churches,  temples,  ceme- 
teries, etc.  In  this  capacity  he  commenced 
with  Lesueur  (see  Lesueur)  the  enlargement  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  between  1838  and  1848 
restored  the  church  of  S.  (xermain  TAuxerrois. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

OODBBCBT7F,  ANTOINB  I8IDORB  BU- 
OBNB;  architect;  b.  July  31,  1809;  d.  May 
15,  1879. 

Godebceuf  was  a  pupil  of  Blouet  (see  Blquet) 
and  of  Achille  Lecl^re  (see  Leclfere,  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1862  he  was  charged  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaiissies^  Paris,  and  in 
1859  with  the  construction  of  the  Ecole  du 
Ghiie  Maritime.  From  1867  to  1873  he  was 
architect  of  the  commission  des  monuments 
historiques. 

Narjoux,  Paris;  Monuments  Hevis  par  la  Ville; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

OODINBT.     (See  Gaudinet.) 

GK>DO'WN.  In  Eastern  countries,  frequented 

by  European  travellers,  a  storehouse  of  any  kind. 
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The  term  seems  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  is 
generally  stated  to  be  derived  from  the  MaUy, 
although  other  derivations  are  suggested.  It  is 
in  use  throughout  India,  and  in  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  porta,  and  is  applied  loosely  by 
Europeans  in  the  East  to  any  place  of  deposit. 
Thus,  the  Japanese  Kura  is  called  a  godown, 
though  improperly,  for  the  general  term,  origi- 
nating in  ordinary  £utn  buildings  and  the  like, 
should  not  be  applied  to  those  much  specialized 
fireproof  storehouses. 

GK>DROON.  A  convex  rounded  ornament, 
differing  from  a  unit  of  Reeding  in  not  having 
parallel  sides  and  uniform  section  throughout. 
Commonly  it  has  one  end  rounded  and  the  other 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  term  is  more  properly 
used  for  silverware  or  the  like  than  in  architec- 
tural practice. 

OOBTOHBBUSR,  FRAN9OI8  J08BPH. 
(See  Goetghebuer,  Petrus  Jacobus.) 

GK>BTOHXIBX7BR,  PBTRUS  JACOBUS ; 
architect  and  engraver ;  b.  Feb.  28,  1788. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  P.  J.  de  Broe  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Ghent.  Goetghebuer  pub- 
lished C1u}ix  dea  monumeTUs,  Mifices  et  mai- 
aona  les  plus  remarquables  du  royaume  des 
Pay»-Ba8,  He  built  the  Hotel  des  Postee  in 
the  WdpenplaoUs  in  Ghent  and  other  important 
buildings.  His  brother  Francis  Joseph  was 
also  an  architect  of  note. 

Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaarmehe  Kunst-^ 
9(Ailder8,  etc. 

GK>XNO.     In  British  usage : 

A.  Of  a  step,  the  horizontal  distance  between 
two  successive  risers.    (See  Tread.) 

B,  Of  a  stair  or  flight,  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  first  and  last  risers. 

GK>LDBN  HOUSB.  (Latin,  domus  aurea.) 
A  great  palace  in  Rome,  with  park,  larger  and 
smaller  lakes,  old  trees  brought  to  the  spot  and 
great  numbers  of  buildings ;  built  and  arranged 
by  Nero  after  the  burning  of  Rome  in  A.D.  64. 
Its  remains  lie  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Es- 
quiline  Hill,  and  northeast  of  the  Coliseum. 
(See  account  in  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Exoava- 
tims.  Book  IV,  XI.) 

GOLD  UBAF.  Gold  beaten  very  thin.  It 
is  customary  to  discriminate  between  gold  foil, 
which  is  in  sheets  as  thick  as  some  kinds  of 
paper,  and  gold  leaf,  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
following  the  encyclopsBdias,  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  (worth  about  $16)  may  be  beaten  out  to 
cover  300  or  400  square  feet.  The  cost  of 
gilding  is  therefore  not  largely  in  the  value 
of  the  metal  used.     (See  Gilding.) 

GK>LDBTONE;  ecclesiastic  and  architect. 

About  1450  Prior  Goldstone,  first  of  the  name, 
built  the  southwest  tower  and  porch  and  the 
Virgin  chapel  (Neville's  chapel)  at  Canter- 
buiy  cathedral.  About  1515  Prior  Goldstone, 
second  of  the  name,  built  the  central  tower. 
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Their  names  are  inscribed  in  symbols  on  their 
work. 

Britton,  Cathedral  AntiquitUB^  Canterbury, 

GK>NDOT7IN,  JACQUB8 ;  architect;  b. 
Oct.  1,  1737;  d.  Dec.  29,  1818. 

Gondouin  was  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Francois 
Blondel  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.).  He  designed  and 
built  the  tlcole  de  MMecine^  Paris,  which  was 
begun  in  1769  and  finished  in  1786.  In  asso- 
ciation with  Lep^re  he  built  between  1806  and 
1810  the  Colonne  of  the  Place  Vend6me,  for- 
merly Colonne  de  la  Grande  Arm^. 

Benolt,  VArt  fran^is  sous  la  Ehfolution  et 
sous  V Empire;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Notice  de 
M,  Gondouin, 

GK>NTARD,  KARL  VON;  architect;  b. 
1738;  d.  Sept.  23,  1791. 

Gontard  received  his  training  in  Paris,  and 
travelled  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  In  1764 
he  entered  the  service  of  Friedrich  II.  (Frederick 
the  Great).  He  built  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin, 
the  offices  of  the  Neues  Pala«t^  the  Freundr 
schaftstempel  and  Marble  Palace.  He  built  in 
Berlin  the  K6nig8bruck€  with  its  colonnade,  the 
two  towers  of  the  Oensdarmen  Markt  and  other 
important  buildings. 

Borrmann,  Kunstdenkmdler  von  Berlin  ;  Meyer, 
Konversationslexikon, 

OOJXZALBZ-VBLABQUBZ,  ALBXAN- 
DRO;  painter  and  architect;  b.  Feb.  27, 1719 
(at  Madrid). 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  painted  the  decora- 
tion of  the  theatre  of  the  Buenretiro,  Madrid. 
In  1752  he  was  made  director  in  architecture  at 
the  Academy  of  S.  Ferdinando  at  Madrid. 

GK>PX7RA.  In  Indian  architecture,  a  gate- 
way, as  of  a  town  or  temple  enclosure ;  espe- 
cially, in  the  writings  of  European  students  of  ' 
Eaatem  art,  a  gateway  tower,  i.e.  one  built 
above  the  main  entrance  to  a  temple,  as  if  to 
call  attention  to  its  position.  (See  India,  Archi- 
tecture of.) 

G^ROB.  In  some  orders  of  columnar  archi- 
tecture, a  band  around  the  shaft  near  the  top, 
or  forming  part  of  the  capital  near  the  bottom ; 
a  fillet  or  narrow  member  which  seems  to  divide 
the  capital  from  the  shaft.  In  those  orders, 
such  as  Roman  Doric,  in  which  the  capital 
proper  is  a  small,  thin  moulding,  the  gorge  is 
used  to  give  to  the  capital  a  certain  height  and 
mass,  and  it  may  then  be  a  band  of  some  inches 
in  width  between  two  groups  of  mouldings,  the 
whole  forming  a  necking  which  is  larger  than 
the  capital  itself. 

GK>ROERIN.     Same  as  Necking. 

GK>RGK>N.  In  architectural  sculpture,  the 
representation  of  a  monster  somewhat  resembling 
a  woman  with  huge  mouth  and  teeth  and  glar- 
ing eyes.    (See  Gorgoneion.) 

GK>RGK>NXIION.  The  representation  of  a 
gorgon's  head.     In  earlier  work  it  was  without 
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seipents ;  in  later  work,  with  many  and  much 
iuTolved  and  convoluted  Berpentiae  bodies  but- 
rounding  the  lace.  It  ie  represented  as  borne 
upoQ  the  tegia  carried  by  Pallu  Athene,  fuid 
0CC1U8  in  Grecian  architectural  sculpture^  e»- 
pecially  of  the  earlier  work. 

QOSPBL  SIDE.     (SeeAmbo.) 

QOTBIC  ARCUITUCTUKE.  A.  Tb&t 
of  the  Qoths  properly  so  called.  This  Ib  not 
now  traceable  nor  to  be  identified  except  in  Spain, 
where  a  veiy  early  Romanesque  may  be  ascribed 


to  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  before  the  Moorish 
conquest.  Even  of  this,  no  complete  buildiuga 
can  be  named,  but  separate  capitals  and  some 
larger  members  are  built  into  Moorish  and  other 
buildings.     (See  Bibliography  under  Spain.) 

B.  That  of  populations  already  skilled  in 
building,  but  brought  under  Gothic  rule.  Of 
thia,  the  most  important  instance  remaining  is 
that  of  Ravenna:  the  buildings  erected  under 
the  rule  of  Theodoric  (King  of  the  Ostrogoths 
from  475  a.d..  King  of  Italy  from  493),  and 
which  show  a  peculiar  modification  of  Latin  Ar- 
chitecture {which  Bee ;  see  also  Italy,  Part  V,), 

G.  That  which  originated  in  northern  central 
France  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  which  at  the  close  of  that  century  had  spread 
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over  what  is  now  northern  France ;  while  de- 
tached buildings  in  England,  in  northern  Spain, 
the  Rhine  were  beginning  to  show  its 
In  this  sense,  the  term  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  classical  Renaissance,  and  expresses 
contempt.  The  thirteenth  century  was  the  time 
of  complete  development  of  the  original  style  as 
described  below;  but  in  spite  of  very  serious 
modifications  wtuch  are  often  spoken  of  as  cor- 
ruptions or  signs  of  decay,  the  style  which  may 
be  properly  called  Gothic  continued  to  prevail 
in  France  until  1500,  in  Germany  and  in  Spain 
nearly  as  long,  and  in  England  until  even  a.  later 
date.  France  was  always  its  chief  centre,  the 
architecture  of  no  other  country  equalling  it  in 
dignity  or  beauty,  in  perfectjy  rational  and 
logical  working  out  of  its  principles,  or  in  beauty 
of  sculptured  detaiL 

In  Spain,  however,  there  is  architecture,  prob- 
ably the  work  of  French  architects,  of  extraor- 
dinary dignity  and  splendour ;  and  in  England 
the  style  was  developed  in  a  peculiar  way  with 
strong  national  characteristics,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  without  the  great  expense  of  money  and 
labour  which  the  French  buildings  must  have 
required,  and  yet  in  a  peculiar  way  attractive. 
(See  England,  Architecture  of;  Gothic  Architect- 
ure in  England.)  In  Germany  no  general  princi- 
ple of  growth  can  be  found,  for  the  architecture  of 
the  Rhineland  was  constantly  receiving  new  in- 
spiration from  France,  and  that  of  the  more 
eastern  provinces  varies  greatly  from  one  district 
to  another.  In  Italy  a  style  was  introduced 
from  eastern  France  and  the  Rhineland  at  the 
very  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  retained 
there  its  true  northern  character  only  in  the 
hands  of  its  original  introducers,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  Cistercian  monks ;  elsewhere  it 
was  modified  almost  out  of  recognition,  while 
yet  it  prevailed  until  the  introduction  of  classical 
details  about  H20.  (See  Architecture;  Neo- 
classic;  Renaissance  Architecture.) 

The  essence  of  Gothic  architecture  is  in  its 
vaulting.  Throughout  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
tiieie  was  a  constant  attempt  to  roof  the  aisles 
and  naves  of  churches  in  masonry,  and  various 
modifications  of  the  Roman  vault  were  made. 
(See  Architecture ;  Romanesque ;  Vault.)  The 
difficulties  which  were  found  the  most  nearly 
insuperable  were  in  the  curved  aisle  which  was 
carried  round  the  apselike  end  of  many  Roman- 
e«qite  churches.  When,  however,  the  idea  was 
suggested  of  a  rib  of  stone  thrown  in  an  inde- 
pendent arch  from  impost  to  impost,  and  carry- 
ing the  weight  of  a  vault  which  should  rise  from 
it,  a  Hoiution  was  offered  which  was  found  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  problems  which  might  arise. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  plan  as  in  Fig.  1.  If  a 
simple  vault  is  sprang  across  from  Ata  C,  this 
will  go  on  diminishing  like  a  funnel  as  far  as 
BD,  and  if  another  vault  intersects  it  at  right 
angles  this  will  be  a  vault  sprung  acroos  from 
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Cto  D  and  finom  AioB.  This  will  be  groined 
vaulting;  but  the  result  will  be  extremely  ugly 
and  very  unsafe.     To  take  a  single  instance,  the 

point  O  where  the 
vaults  meet  would 
be  no  longer  the 
highest    point    of 
the  vault,  and  the 
most  ungainly  ef- 
fect would 
be     pro- 
duced    by 
the  rising  of 
the    groins 
AD  and  BC  above 
the  point  of  intersec- 
tion.   If,  however,  the 
point  O',  is  taken  as 
the  highest   point  of 
the  vault,  and  inde- 
pendent ribs  are  sprung 
from  the  four  imposts 
-4  JB  C  2>' to  a  boss 
plate  of  stone  at 
the    point    0\    then 
those  four  ribs  divide 
the  vault  into  four  tri- 
angles very   easy    to 
build  so  long  as  they 
are  built  directly  upon  the  ribs,  throwing  their 
whole  weight  and  thrust  upon  their  ribbed 
arches. 

If,  now,  the  space  to  be  vaulted  is  of  the 
usual  square  or  rectangular  form,  such  as  is 
given  by  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  nave  or  aisle, 
the  same  system  of  vaulting  gives  us  a  plan  gen- 
erally like  Fig.  2.  Now,  however,  it  appears 
that  two  of  the  ribs  which  meet  at  the  cen- 
tral boss  O  may  be,  and  generally  will  be,  in 
the  same  verticcJ  plane,  and  will,  therefore,  form 


Gothic  Akchitbctubb: 
Fio.  1. 

Diagram  of  Tanltlng  of  drcular 
deambttlatoiy. 


Gothic  Architecturb  :  Fio.  2. 

Fkn  of  one  eomMrtment  of  a  Gothic  yaalti  A  O  being  one 
half  rib,  A  0J>  A  whole  diagonal  rib;  A  O  D,  COB  form- 
ing the  erouD  d'ogirf  and  O  the  boss  or  clef;  A  B^  C  D^ 
tnusTerae  arches ;  AC^BD^  wall  arches  (formeretA). 

a  single  arch  with  a  continuous  or  a  broken 
curve.  The  two  ribs  AO  and  0Z>,  for  instance, 
in  Fig.  2,  form  a  round  or  pointed  arch  the  side 
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view  of  which  would  be  nearly  like  that  in  Fig. 
3.  This  arch,  however,  is  not  absolutely  complete 
because  the  two  ribs  meet  at  a  boss  which  will 
be  placed  at  O,  Fig.  3.  If,  however,  we  take 
the  arch  at  BD  or  the  arch  at  C72>,  Fig.  3,  we 
have  a  pointed  arch  which  has  no  boss,  or  in 
other  words,  an  ordinary  pointed  arch.  This 
arch  will  have  no  keystone,  but  a  joint  at  the 
apex,  and  in  that  respect  the  true  Gothic  arch 
differs  from  the  pointed  arch  often  used  in  Italy, 
and  in  modem  times. 

We  have  still,  however,  to  provide  against 
the  thrust  or  outward  horizontal  or  diagonal 
pressure  of  this  cluster  of  arches.  If  the  vault- 
ing square  which  we  have  considered  hitherto 
should  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  church, 
or  other  building  to  be  roofed,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  put  heavy  piers  of  masonry  at  the  points 
where  the  ribs  of  the  vault  have  their  imposts, 
or  at  or  near  the  points  A  B,  C,  and  D,  Fig.  2. 
This  will  give  a  result  nearly  like  Fig.  4,  the 
famous  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris.  The  great 
piers,  seen  projecting  from  the  side  walls,  which 
take  up  the  thrust  of  the  inside  vaults  by  their 
mere  passive  resistance,  are  called  buttresses. 


Gothic  Abchitectubb  :  Fia.  3. 
Diagram  of  ribs  corresponding  with  Fig.  2. 

In  all  vaulted  buildings  something  of  this  kind 
has  to  be  provided,  but  in  the  case  of  Roman 
buildings  (see  Roman  Imperial  Architecture), 
those  great  masses  of  material  are  generally 
within  the  building  somewhere,  and  form  divi- 
sion walls,  or  in  some  other  way  encumber  the 
floor.  If,  however,  the  more  usual  type  of 
church  is  under  consideration,  and  the  nave  has 
aisles  on  either  side  of  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  thrust  of  the  high  vaults  of  the  nave 
by  some  other  device ;  because  the  appearance 
of  such  great  piers  in  the  very  heart  of  the  aisle 
on  either  side  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object 
of  such  a  building,  by  encumbering  the  internal 
space  which  is  intended  to  be  free  and  open. 
If,  in  a  church  of  simple  plan,  as  in  Fig.  4,  the 
buttresses  are  put  outside  the  building ;  so  also 
they  needed  to  be  in  the  more  complicated  plan, 
if  the  scheme  of  the  Gothic  builders  was  to  be 
carried  out.  The  result  was  a  system  like  that 
shown  in  the  right-hand  half  of  Fig.  5  :  an  ar- 
rangement overhead,  by  which  the  thrust  of  the 
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great  vaults  over  the  nave  waa  carried  through 
the  air  acroea  the  width  of  the  aisles  and  thrown 
upou  the  buttresaea,  which  &re  seen  outside  of 
the  aisle  walls,     llus  syatem  of  carrying  the 
thrust  horizontaUy,  or  nearly  to,  and  &r  over- 
head, waa  adopted  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Qothic  period ;  for,  indeed,  ^,„ 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture is  its  extraordinary  1 
deliberate  reasoning  out  of  poi 
point,  the  needa  being  always 
new  (ievicea,  and  those  devices  b 
decorative  features.    The  fly- 
ing buttress,  which  resulted 
from  this  necessity  and  this 
resolute   way  .of  meeting 
it,  is  shown  in  its  general 
sa^eme  in  Fig.  5.    It  will  be 
seen    from    these   diagrams 
that  aU  that  is  really  essential 
is  the  carrying  of  the  bar  of 
atone  along  a   certtun   line 
which  represents  the  thrust 
of  the  vault ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  providing  of  the  msss  of 
stone  in  that  place  and  along 
that  line,  although,  of  course, 
a  larger   and   heavier  mass 
might  be  used  which  would 
disguise  the  true  nature  of 
the  construction.    This,  how- 
ever,   the    Gothic    builders 
never  did.    Their  flying  but- 
tress is  a  sloping  bar  or  stay 
of  stone  put  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  held  in  place  by 
the  simple  device  of  an  arch 
underneath  it.     (See  Flying 
Buttress,     under    Buttress.) 

The  full  Gothic  plan,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  a  mere 
development  of  the  diagrams 
given  above,  the  curve  of  the 
aisle  at  the  chevet  (see  Deam- 
bulatory)  being  constructed 
nearly  as  in  Fig.  I.  The 
plan  is,  indeed,  capable  of 
considerable  variety ;  thus, 
it  is  not  essential  that  all 
the  vaulting  squares  or  all 
the  piers  should  be  of  the 
same  size.  The  diagrams, 
Figs.  2  and  3,  show  what  is 
called  quadripartite  vaulting, 
and,  in  Fig.  6,  the  similar 
lines  of  the  nave  and  aialee  show  the  same  kind 
of  vaulting,  but  the  system  called  sexpartite 
vaulting  might  also  be  used. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  arch  at  AC 
in  Fig.  2  and  in  Fig.  3  would  be  a  plain  pointed 
arch  without  a  boss.  This  kind  of  arch  be- 
came, then,  the  natural  form  for  an  opening 


toward  the  outer  air,  such  as  a  window,  or  an 
opening  from  bay  to  bay  within  the  church. 
The  exterior  aspect,  then,  of  the  Gothic  church 
soon  became  notably  a  long  row  of  such  pointed  i 
arches  alt«mating  with  large  buttreasea  project- 


ing boldly  between  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
interior  became  a  forest  of  slender  stone  piere, 
engaged  hke  pilasters  or  detached  like  columns, 
with  pointed  arches  rising  from  them.  The^ 
characteristic  pointed  arch  became  a  beloved 
feature  of  the  decorative  designer,  as  well  aa  a 
neceaaaiy  part  of  the  construction,  and  many 
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arches  were  built  in  this  way  to  span  openings 
which  did  not  need  so  strong  a  closure.  Thus, 
in  the  interior  view  of  a  large  church  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  pointed  arches  over  the 
small  openings  of  the  triforium,  but  the  pointed 
arch  very  soon  became  a  matter  of  course  and 
was  used  eveiywhere,  as  in  arcades  or  the  like. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  matured  Gothic  is 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  wall  in  all. 
important  places ;  for,  as  the  roof  of  stone  is 
entirely  carried  on  pilasters  and  piers  supported 
yerticiJly,  and  the  thrust  of  the  vault  is  taken 
up  by  the  buttresses  (with  or  without  flying 
buttresses  to  carry  the  thrust  to  the  buttress), 
so  there  remains  no  longer  any  duty  for  the  wall 
to  fulfil.  The  glass  of  the  windows,  therefore, 
with  the  slender  stone  tracery  which  held  it  in 
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Ai  half  secUon  of  early  basilica  with  tie-beam  roofli ;  B^  half 
section  of  OoUiic  church  with  vaulting  and  flying bnttreB^is. 
Both  buildings  on  the  same  ground  phw. 

place,  was  allowed  to  fill  the  whole  space  be- 
neath the  pointed  arch,  except  that  a  low,  very 
thin  wall  was  built  beneath  the  sill  of  the  win- 
dow, having  no  utility  except  to  afford  a  less 
firagile  means  of  enclosure  at  the  lower  level 
where  ipjury  was  to  be  feared.  Hence  arose 
the  familiar  saying,  which  is  not  wholly  incor- 
rect, that  a  Gk)thic  church  was  a  roof  of  stone 
with  a  wall  of  glass.  Although  a  Gothic  church 
is  much  more  than  that,  it  is  that  also ;  and  its 
builders  enjoyed  the  novelty  that  they  had  in 
their  hands  so  much  that  every  effort  was  made 
through  long  lapses  of  time  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  stone  uprights  and  to  increase  the  general 
appearance  of  lightness,  openness,  and  appar- 
ently impossible  piling  of  weight  and  mass  upon 
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slender  uprights.  This  is  a  principle  of  design- 
ing exactly  as  admissible  as  the  putting  of  light- 
ness upon  weight ;  grandeur,  grace,  and  diversity 
of  proportion  can  be  obtained  in  either  way. 
The  Gothic  builders,  having  chosen  their  princi- 
ple of  design,  followed  it  out  with  a  boldness 
never  before  seen  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
and  produced  a  style  which,  more  than  any 
other  style,  or  perhaps  more  than  all  combined, 
gives  a  seemingly  infinite  variety,  with  a  uni- 
form and  unvaiying  principle  of  construction  ' 
and  design. 

The  love  of  the  pointed  arch  brought  with  it 
a  love  for  the  steep  upward  sloping  line,  and  a 
strong  verticality  of  design.  Thus,  the  wooden 
roof  which  was  put  as  a  mere  shell  or  mask 
above  the  stone  vault  in  order  to  keep  the  rain 
from  it,  was  made  unnecessarily  steep  because 
the  style  had  grown  in  that  direction,  while  the 
steep  roof  was  of  course,  no  worse,  or  even  a 
little  better  for  its  purpose,  having  no  real  fault 
except  its  great  cost,  and  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  wind.  It  is,  however,  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  great  relative  height 
of  the  Continental  Gothic  churches  was  merely 
matter  of  verticality  of  design.  Fig.  5  shows 
the  aisle  with  its  sloping  roof  above  its  vault, 
and  the  nave  rising  high  above  the  aisle  roof 
so  as  to  have  a  large  clearstory  window.  This 
clearstory  window  determines  the  height  of  the 
nave  roof;  and  if  the  architects  wanted  a  great 
volume  of  light  poured  in  at  these  large  win- 
dows, they  had  to  make  the  height  of  the  clear- 
stoiy  very  great.  The  matter  of  proportion  also 
was  to  be  considered,  and  the  side  view  of  this 
double  row  of  arches  open  below  and  filled  with 
windowa  above  was  an  important  consideration. 
If,  for  instance,  the  width  of  the  aisle  were  12 
feet,  the  nave  would  be  nearly  twice  as  wide ; 
and  the  piers  which  separate  the  aisle  from  the 
nave  would  need  to  be  at  least  16  feet  high  to  the 
tops  of  their  capitals,  for  even  this  would  make 
the  neckings  of  these  capitals  oidy  13  feet  from 
the  floor.  But  from  this  height  everything  else 
results,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  width 
of  aisle  we  have  supposed,  the  height  of  the 
nave  vault  from  the  floor  to  its  crown  would 
be  61  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  would  be  82  feet.  If,  now,  the  church  is 
doubled  in  its  horizontal  dimensions,  and  the 
nave  is  made  50  feet  wide,  we  have  a  height  of 
127  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  vault  and  171  feet 
of  total  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  which  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  great  French  cathedrals 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  other  words,  it 
was  no  tour  de  force  which  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects were  engaged  in,  but  the  carrying  out  of 
their  simple  and  obvious  principles  of  design, 
which  they  fearlessly  followed  wherever  they 
might  lead. 

The  decoration   of  the  Gothic  structure  is 
chiefly  derived  from  skilful  and  elaborate  stone 
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cutting,  including  sculpture,  and  this  atone  cut- 
ting is  of  tvo  kinds :  fiist,  the  repetition  in  a 
decorative  vay  of  forms  which  were  once  purely 
coiutnictioDal ;   and,   secondly,    of  forms   sug- 
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for  the  solidity  and  dignity  of  the  building. 
Less  of  such  ornamentation  as  this,  with  even 
more  of  sculpture  of  natural  form,  would  be 
welcome  to  such  critics.    It  is  noticeable,  how- 


geated  by  visible  nature,  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  second  kind  of  decoration  was  a  direct  in- 
heritance from  the  Romanesque  work  out  of 
which  the  Gothic  architecture  had  grown.  But 
the  first  kind  came  of  that  intense  love  for  the 
style  which  they  had  invented,  peculiar  t«  the 
Gothic  builders.  Thus,  in  the  sculpture  which 
is  put  upon  the  outside  of  a  gable,  hke  that  of 
the  transept  of  Notre  Dame,  there  are  little 
arcades  and  tracery  suggested  in  the  stonework, 
and  there  are  also  pieces  of  vet;  rich  sculpture 
of  natural  form  in  great  variety  and  abuni^nce. 
It  seems  to  many  persons  that  the  first  of  these 
two  styles  of  decoration  was  carried  too  far,  and 


ever,  that  no  other  system  of  architecture  had 
ever  included  much  attention  paid  to  external 
Bculpturo  eicept  in  the  reliefe  of  the  Egyptian 
pylons,  and  this  was  hardly  architectural  sculp- 
ture, but  rather  carving  put  upon  a  wall  as 
a  convenient  place  for  ita  exhibition.  Greek 
decorative  sculpture  was  very  limited  in  the 
number  of  ita  parts  and  in  its  application,  the 
sculptures  which  now  excite  our  wonder  having 
been  almost  free  irom  architectural  character. 
The  Gothic  builders  were,  therefore,  without 
examples  before  them  of  a  sculptural  decoration 
applied  freely  to  the  exteriors  as  weU  as  to  the 
interiora  of  buildings,  and  their  feeling  may  well 
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the  constant  succeasion  of  blind  and  open  tra- 
ceries, arcades,  moulded  bands  and  cornices, 
pinnacles  resting  upon  open  cages  of  light  stone- 
work, too  numerous,  too  varied,  and  too  fiuicifiil 


have  been  that  the  building  would  better  carry 
off  the  abundant  wealth  of  representative  sculp- 
ture which  was  put  upon  it,  if  this  sculpture 
had  an  elaborate  and  highly  wrought  frame- 
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work  of  sculpture  without  significanoe  or  refer- 
ence to  nature. 

Gothic  architecture  was  originally  ecclesias- 
tical almost  altogether.  Few  buildings  except 
churches  required  the  vaulted  roof  upon  light 
supports.  The  interiors  of  the  great  castles  of 
the  time  were,  indeed,  vaulted  in  imitation 
of  the  churches,  but  in  these  cases  the  vaults 
were  supported  by  such  ponderous  masses  of 
wall  that  the  Gothic  principle  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Dwelling  houses,  in  the  cities  espe- 
cially, in  the  later  times,  were  often  beautifully 
adorned  with  the  external  features  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  their  floors  would  generally  be 
made  of  wood,  and  each  room  was  then  covered 
by  the  flat  under  side  of  the  floor  above.  Large 
houses  of  assembly,  such  as  the  Synodal  Hall 
of  Sens,  were,  indeed,  vaulted  much  as  the 
churches  were. 

The  discovery  of  the  Gothic  principle  of  con- 
struction was  contemporaneous  with  an  unprec- 
edented growth  in  the  art  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture, and  buildings  were  multiplied  all  over 
the  land  in  eveiy  prosperous  country  of  Europe. 
The  number  of  churches  built  between  1175 
and  1250  is  something  incredible.  The  build- 
ing of  the  great  cathedrals  is  a  chapter  in  Euro- 
pean history  which  is  entirely  unique  (see 
Church  Building).  For  the  structures  them- 
selves which  still  remain  in  Europe  and  can  still 
be  studied,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  arti- 
cles on  the  architecture  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  which  Gothic  architecture  prevailed,  — 
England,  France,  etc. 

Gonse,  VArt  gothique ;  C.  H.  Moore,  Develop- 
ment and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  Unge- 
witter,  Lehrbuch  der  Gotischen  Konstruktionen ; 
Thomas  H.  King,  The  Study  Book  of  Mediceval 
Architecture  and  Art;  Von  Essenwein,  Die 
romaniache  und  die  goihiache  Baukunst  (forms 
part  of  the  Darmstadt  Handhuch^  2d  Pt.,  Vol. 
IV.,  1st  and  2d  divisions  deal  with  military  and 
domestic  architecture :  all  published)  ;  Viollet-le- 
I)uc,  Dictionnaire  Baisonne  de  V Architecture 
Fran^ise,  10  vols.  ;  Edward  S.  Prior,  A  History 
of  Gothic  Art  in  England;  G.  E.  Street,  Some 
Account  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  and 
Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  in  the 
general  bibliography  the  works  by  Schnaase,  Ku- 
gler,  Liibke,  Gailhabaud,  G.  T.  Scott.  (See  also 
bibliographies  under  England,  Fiunce,  etc. ) 

There  are  many  monographs  and  treatises  on 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  separate  towns  and 
provinces ;  also  very  many  volumes  of  plates  with- 
out text,  or  with  but  little  text,  such  as  Richard 
Norman  Shawns  Architectural  Sketches  from  the 
Continent;  Nesfield's  Specimens  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture  chiefly  selected  from  Examples  of  the 
12th  and  13th  Centuiies;  R.  J.  Johnson,  Speci- 
mens of  Early  French  Architecture;  W.  Gala- 
worthy  Davie,  Architectural  Studies  in  France. 

—  RS. 


GOTHIC  ARCHTTECTURB  IN  ENGK 
LAND.  In  speaking  of  English  Gothic  it  has 
been  customary  in  England  to  divide  it  into  four 
more  or  less  arbitrary  divisions. 
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First,  the  traditional,  covering  the  period 
between  the  Norman  Romanesque,  and  that 
marked  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed 
arch,  firom  1 140  to  1200. 

Second,  the  early  English,  the  first  true 
Gothic  period,  covering  roughly  the  time  from 
1200  to  1300, 

Third,  the  decorated,  firom  1300  to  UOO. 

Fourth,  the  perpendicular,  fix>m  1400  to  1550. 

The  names  are  not  altogether  fortunate,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  fix  the  dates  which  bound  any 
one  of  the  above  styles.  It  seems  best,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  centuries  rather  than  styles. 

All  the  phases  of  Gothic  up  to  1350  began 
and  had  their  most  perfect  fulfilment  in  France. 
There  Gothic  was  solely  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  vault  and  its  supports.  Inci- 
dentally the  wall  was  obliterated,  and  they 
studied  the  filling  of  the  space.  In  discussing 
English  Gothic  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  touch 
upon  those  features  whose  history  belongs  to  the 
general  development  of  Crothic,  and  attention 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  points  which  are 
essentially  English. 

The  English  were  never  attracted  by  the 
vault  problem,  and,  although  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  principles  of  the  vault  were 
understood,  they  were  npt  looked  upon  as  essen- 
tials. Therefore  the  sense  of  a  building  enclosed 
by  walls  was  never  lost,  and  wood  frequently 
took  the  place  of  a  stone  vault.  Both  were 
probably  due  to  the  long  duration  of  the  early 
types,  Saxon  and  Norman,  which  made  so  much 
of  wail  surface,  to  the  lack  of  ambition  or  the 
abundance  of  wood,  and  to  the  wide  influence 
of  Cistercian  simplicity.  The  thirteenth  cen- 
tury showed,  as  essentially  English  features,  the 
great  length,  the  transepts  and  double  tran- 
septs, and  the  square  east  end  with  its  group  of 
lancets.  The  west  fronts  were  not  logical  end 
walls  of  a  great  building,  but  screens,  used  as 
at  Wells  to  form  a  frame  for  sculpture.  The 
isolation  of  England  and  its  comparative  peace 
enabled  domestic  work  and  the  semidomestic 
buildings  of  the  monastery  almost  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ecclesiastical  work.  Thus  an  element 
of  simplicity,  almost  of  domesticity,  was  intro- 
duced. As  the  thirteenth  century  saw  the  cul- 
mination of  the  logical  Gothic  of  the  lie  de 
France,  so  did  it  see  the  best  English  work. 
The  English  level  was  not  so  high,  but  both 
earlier  work  and  also  much  of  the  later  work 
vie  with  that  of  the  most  perfect  time  in  beauty 
and  interest. 

The  early  fourteenth  century  marked  the 
abandonment  of  the  simplicity  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  the  adoption  of  profuse  ornament.  More 
especially  was  it  marked  in  England  by  the 
multiplication  of  ribs  in  the  vault,  and  divi- 
sions in  the  window  which  formed  tracery  of 
great  beauty.  The  cleric  character  of  English 
work  as  contrasted  with  the  laic  Continental 
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work,  produced  many  beautiful  buildings,  in 
the  chapter  houaes,  dormitories,  halls,  and  refec- 
tories of  the  great  abbeys.  All  of  these  show 
a  knowledge  of  Gk>thic  principles  and  a  purely 
English  treatment,  modified  in  various  localities 
by  mason  craft,  or  local  material. 

With  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Eng- 
land had  advanced  far  away  from  Continental 
lines,  and  the  movement  which  began  about 
1350  developed  rapidly  into  a  purely  English 
style.  Towers  and  spires,  which,  owing  to  the 
long  low  lines  of  the  buildings  were  always 
favourite  features  in  England,  were  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Do- 
mestic work,  which  was  now  becoming  more 
prominent,  was  influenced  by  this  last  phase  of 
€k)thic  well  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  only  constructional  feature  of  this  period 
was  a  logical  development  of  mason  craft. 

Aa  soon  as  the  rib  became  a  fixed  feature  in 
the  vault,  the  English  began  to  plan  a  means 
by  which  to  simplify  the  many  curves  which 
the  varying  length  of  the  ribs  seemed  to  de- 
mand. The  outcome  was  the  system  generally 
adopted  and  which  led  eventually  to  the  fan 
vault.  The  diagonal  rib,  being  the  longest, 
was  taken  as  the  basis,  and  this  was  composed 
of  two  curves,  the  one  the  curve  of  the  wail 
rib,  the  second  a  curve  of  greater  radius,  the 
two  together  producing  the  four-centred  arch. 
All  the  other  ribs  were  portions  of  this  fixed 
curve. 

Then  a  still  further  step  was  taken  in  the 
direction  of  mechanical  production.  Taking  a 
square  compartment,  the  ribs  were  made  not 
oidy  of  the  same  curve  but  of  the  same  length, 
so  that  all  the  ribs  stopped  at  a  fixed  height 
and  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  springing. 
This  resulted  in  a  fan-shaped  vault.  The  wall 
rib  and  the  transverse  rib  alone  reached  the 
central  lines,  and  a  space  was  thus  left  which 
was  filled  with  flat  blocks,  as  in  the  vault  of 
Gloucester  cloisters,  or  with  great  pendants,  as 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  Moreover,  the 
filling  between  the  ribs  was  no  longer  a  vault,  but 
was  a  slab  of  stone  reaching  from  rib  to  rib. 

However  wonderful,  and  in  a  way  beautiful, 
this  work  appears,  it  must  ever  remain  a  me- 
chanical tour  de  forces  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  French  vaults,  which  speak 
in  every  line  and  stone  of  the  intelligent  hand 
of  the  artist. 

The  four-centred  arch,  first  devised  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  diagonal  rib,  became, 
when  the  arches  were  all  identical,  the  curve  of 
the  wall  rib,  and  then  of  the  window  opening. 
Thus  it  grew  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  later 
perpendicular  work.  —  R.  Clipston  Sturois. 

GK>THIC  RilVlVAZi.  The  attempt  during 
the  nineteenth  century  to  restore  Gk>thic  archi- 
tecture to  the  position  it  held  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  being  the  only  style 
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in  use,  and  lending  itself  alike  to  buildings  of 
all  classes.  In  the  absence  of  general  accept- 
ance, the  movement  became  more  exclusively  a 
matter  of  church  building,  in  which  it  had, 
indeed,  originated.  It  was  understood  by  the 
earliest  revivalists  that  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  primarily  that  of  churches ; 
but  it  wafi  also  understood  by  them  that  the 
style  created  as  an  ecclesiastical  style  was  ex- 
tended into  buildings  of  all  kinds,  even  into 
fortresses,  just  so  fiur  as  the  conditions,  site, 
plan,  and  structure  allowed.  Thus,  a  small 
house  coidd  not  be  Gothic  in  the  strictest  sense, 
as  having  none  of  its  rooms  vaulted ;  and  a  for- 
tress could  not  be  Gothic  in  the  strictest  sense, 
because  even  the  ribbed  vaults  of  the  halls  and 
corridors  were  retained  by  enormously  thick 
walls,  instead  of  by  buttress  and  flying  but- 
tress without  the  aid  of  walls,  which  were  re- 
placed by  great  spaces  of  glass.  The  revivalists, 
therefore,  were  of  diflerent  minds,  some  being 
strongly  led  toward  ecclesiological  conclusions, 
and  trying  to  re-create  what  they  esteemed  to 
be  the  only  proper  architecture  for  Christian 
churches ;  while  others  were  minded  to  restore 
the  conditions  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  all 
those  things  which  were  compatible  with  mod- 
em improvements. 

The  revival  took  shape  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  at  a  later  time  its  doctrines 
were  accepted  by  architects  in  the  United  States. 
The  brick  church  in  the  Au  suburb  of  Munich  (see 
Ohlmiiller)  was  built  about  1837,  and  about  the 
same  time  S.  Clothilde  (which  see,  under  Church) 
was  built  in  Paris  from  the  designs  of  F.  C.  Gau 
and  Theodore  Ballu  (see  those  names).  These 
were  typical  of  original  work  on  the  Continent ; 
but  there  was  little  of  this  compared  with  the 
great  amount  of  work  done  in  the  way  of  resto- 
ration and  consequent  addition  to  the  great  cathe- 
dral establishments.  Thus,  when  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris  was  in  the  way  of  being  restored,  a 
large  building,  intended  for  vestries,  chapter 
house,  and  the  like,  was  built  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  and  carefully  planned  in  the  style 
of  the  church  itself,  this  being,  therefore,  just  so 
far  original  as  that  it  was  a  modem  house  care- 
fuUy  studied  in  detail  from  the  great  example 
before  it,  while  its  plan,  and  even  its  general 
outline  and  mass,  were  entirely  modem.  This 
building,  however,  designed  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in  existence 
of  the  revival  of  an  ancient  style.  The  resto- 
ration, often  minous,  of  great  buildings  carried 
wi1}h  it  also  a  great  deal  of  study  of  medizeval 
sciilpture,  and  the  principles  and  practice  ac- 
ting to  which  it  was  carried  on.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  production  of  the  enor- 
amount  of  exceUent  sculpture,  still  exist- 
or  already  destroyed,  of  France  and  the 
nfighbouring  countries,  had  been  possible  only 
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tmder  a  state  of  society  and  a  condition  of  the 
vorking  mason  and  stonecutter  such  as  was  no 
longer  in  existence,  or  even  within  reasonable 
possibility  of  revival.  Still,  other  serious  at- 
tempts were  made  to  educate,  at  least,  a  certain 
number  of  stonecutters  in  the  line  of  Gothic 
decorative  carving.  (See  Gothic  Architecture  ; 
Sculpture.) 

In  England,  however,  the  enthusiasm  excited 
was  mudb  greater  than  elsewhere,  the  number 
of  advocates  and  practitioners  was  also  greater, 
and  the  results  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  prom- 
ising. In  1836,  when  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment (see  Westminster  Palace)  were  undertaken, 
the  terms  of  competition  required  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  designed  in  the  Gothic  or  Eliza- 
bethan style.  All  over  England  parish  churches 
were  repaired,  restored,  or  rebuilt  in  what  was 
intended  to  be  pure  Gothic  architecture;  but 
here  again  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice 
was  seen,  and  while  some  were  busily  engaged 
in  studying,  moulding,  and  reproducing,  as  closely 
as  possible,  forms  and  details  of  a  given  epoch, 
in  the  style  of  which  their  church  or  town  hall 
was  to  be  erected,  others  were  studying  Italian 
Gothic,  with  its  effects  of  polychromy,  and 
French  Gk)thic,  with  its  freer  treatment  and 
richer  sculpture,  and  were  engrafting  these  for- 
eign elements  of  architectural  effect  upon  the 
English  stock.  What  was  called  at  one  time 
Victorian  Gk>thic  was,  indeed,  characterized  es- 
sentially by  the  introduction  of  many  Italian 
features,  such  as  the  alternate  colouring  of  the 
voussoirs  of  arches,  the  introduction  of  bands 
and  patterns  of  brickwork  into  external  and 
internal  wall  surfaces,  and  a  general  simplicity 
of  mass,  relieveMi  by  such  colour  effects  as  these 
and  by  sculpture  very  freely  introduced. 

In  the  United  States,  the  building  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  about 
1845,  and  of  Trhiity  church  in  New  York, 
about  1847,  marks  the  earlier  introduction  of 
the  movement.  Churches  of  certain  Christian 
sects  were  from  that  time  on  commonly  Gothic 
in  their  general  character,  while  other  religious 
bodies  chose,  rather,  a  round-arch  mediteval 
style.  The  most  carefuUy  studied  piece  of 
Gothic  church  building  in  America  is,  perhaps. 
Trinity  chapel,  on  West  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City,  the  work  of  Richard  Upjohn, 
who  was  also  the  architect  of  Trinity  church. 
In  civic  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  struc- 
ture was  certainly  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  in  New  York  City ;  in  which  an  attempt 
not  matched  for  thoroughness,  except  in  one  or 
two  English  buildings,  was  made  to  revive 
Gothic  sculpture  according  to  its  supposed  medi- 
aeval methods  and  processes. 

The  result  of  the  Gothic  revival  has  been  this : 
that  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  British  colo- 
nies churches  are  stiU  commonly  built  in  some 
form  of  the  Gk>thic  style.     Some  of  these  build- 
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ings  are  admirable  in  design,  and  William  But- 
terfield,  one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  revived 
Gk>thic  (see  church  of  All  Saints,  under  Church), 
has  built  two  important  churches  in  Australia ; 
while  Pearson's  design  for  the  cathedral,  though 
not  wholly  carried  out,  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. Also,  there  still  appears,  at  intervals, 
a  domestic  or  civic  building  equally  mediaeval 
in  character.  The  larger  public  buildings  of 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been,  however,  almost 
exclusively  neoclassic  in  character,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  private  houses  more  nearly  classical 
than  Grothic  in  their  design.  In  the  United 
States  a  strong  influence  of  French  academic 
teaching  has  been  felt,  and  there  are  but  a  few 
architects  who  still  retain  a  preference  in  their 
work  for  mediaeval  forms.  This  fact  of  the 
strongly  neoclassical  influences  of  Fmnce  car- 
ries with  it  the  statement  that  the  study  of 
Gothic  architecture  has  almost  ceased  in  that 
country,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  VioUet-le- 
Duc  and  his  powerful  contemporaries.  Still, 
the  buildings  of  certain  ecclesiastic^  and  monas- 
tical  establishments  are  built  in  some  form  of 
Gothic;  and  the  much  more  common  practice 
of  vaulting  in  France  makes  the  French  modem 
Gk>thic  much  more  nearly  mediaeval  in  character 
than  any  except  the  veiy  few  monuments  in 
England.  The  architects  who  produced  these 
buildings  are,  however,  a  small  class  apart. 
(See  Architect,  The,  in  France ;  France,  Archi- 
tecture of.)  In  Germany,  although  the  great 
minority  of  the  buildings  are  neoclassical  in 
character,  Grothic  architecture  in  some  form  is 
still  used  for  special  ecclesiastical  undertakings 
and  for  some  important  civic  buildings.  The 
votive  church  in  Vienna,  by  H.  von  Verstel, 
flmshed  in  1879,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  perfect  reproductions  of  mediaeval 
art ;  but  the  new  RathJiaus,  in  the  same  city, 
built  by  F.  Schmidt  a  few  years  earlier,  is  an 
unsuccessfrd  attempt  to  adapt  the  style  to  a 
building  for  public  business.  —  R.  S. 

OOX7JON,  JBAN ;   sculptor  and  architect. 

As  Goi^on  appears  first  in  Normandy,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  bom  there.  It  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  studied  in  Italy.  He  is 
first  mentioned  in  a  contract  dated  Aug.  9, 
1541,  for  two  columns  supporting  the  organ 
loft  of  the  church  of  S.  Maclou  at  Bouen  (see 
Castille,  Colin).  The  two  sculptured  wooden 
doors  in  the  porch  of  this  church  are  always 
ascribed  to  Goiyon  without  evidence,  except 
such  as  is  derived  from  their  style,  —  in  this  case 
very  convincing.  A  third  door  on  the  side  of 
the  church  is  later,  and  may  be  by  another 
hand.  From  about  1542  until  1544  he  was 
associated  with  the  architect  Pierre  Lescot  (see 
Lescot)  and  the  sculptors  Laurent  Regnauldin 
and  Simon  Leroy  in  the  constniction  and  deco- 
ration of  the  choir  screen  ( jub^)  of  the  church 
of  S.  Germain  TAuxerroiB,   Paris.      The  jub^ 
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was  destroyed  in  1745.  The  records  of  this 
work  have  been  preserved,  and  two  of  its  bas- 
reliefs  by  Goigon  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  About 
1544  he  became  architect  to  the  Constable 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  and  was  associated 
with  Jean  BuUant  (see  Bullant)  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  chlteau  of  ^j^couen.  The  chimney- 
piece  by  Goi^on  at  Ecouen  is  extremely  fine. 
In  the  dedication  of  Jean  Martin's  translation 
of  Vitruvius,  published  in  1547,  for  which 
€k)i\jon  drew  many  plates,  he  is  mentioned  as 
architect  to  the  king,  Henri  II.  After  this 
time,  and  probably  until  his  death,  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  association  with  Pierre  Lescot  in  mak- 
ing the  splendid  sculpture  on  the  fa9ade  of  the 
Louvre  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  old  court. 
The  pairs  of  figures  about  the  oeils-de-bceuf 
over  the  doors  are  especially  fine.  The  con- 
tract for  the  music  gallery,  supported  by  four 
caryatides  in  the  lower  hall  of  this  building,  one 
of  his  most  famous  productions,  was  made  in 
1650. 

The  so-called  Fountain  of  the  Innocents,  in 
Paris,  was  originally  a  loggia  built  at  an  angle 
of  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  (see  Foun- 
tain of  the  Innocents)  on  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Denis  and  the  Rue  aux  Fers,  Paris. 
June  10,  1786,  the  cemetery  was  suppressed. 
The  fountain,  with  Croigon's  bas-reliefs,  was 
rearranged  in  the  square  which  replaced  the 
cemetery. 

€roi\jon's  decorations  of  the  ch&teau  of  Anet 
date  from  about  1553  (see  De  FOrme,  P.).  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is  the  group  of  Diana 
with  a  stag,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The 
sculptured  decoration  of  the  Hotel  Camavalet, 
Paris,  IB  attributed  to  €k)igon  by  Sauval.  After 
1562,  Goi\jon's  name  disappears  from  the  meagre 
records  of  the  works  at  the  Louvre.  He  was 
probably  a  Protestant,  and  it  has  been  supposed, 
without  proof,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  massa- 
cre of  S.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24,  1572).  A 
''Giovanni  Goggeon  francese,  intagliotore  di 
rilieve,"  who  died  in  Bologna,  Italy,  between 
1564  and  1568,  is  suppose!!  by  Montaiglon  (op. 
cit.)  to  have  been  the  great  French  sculptor. 

Gailhabaud,  Jean  Goujoti,  architecte  et  sculp- 
teur;  Montaiglon,  Jean  Goujon;  Reveil,  CEuvre 
de  GoHJon,  text  by  Pottier;  Berty,  Les  Grands 
Architectes, 

GOX7RLIER,  CHARLB8  PIERRS ;  archi- 
tect; b.  May  15,  1786;  d.  Feb.  16,  1857. 

A  pupil  of  Alavoine  (see  Alavoine)  and  Huyot 
(see  Huyot).  In  association  with  Biet,  Grillon, 
and  Tardieu  he  published  Choix  d'^dificea 
projeUs  et  construits  en  France  dupuis  le 
cominencement  du  XIX  siMe  (Paris,  1825- 
1850,  3  vols,  folio)  and  Des  votes  puhliques 
et  des  habitations  particuli^reSy  Paris,  1852, 
8vo. 

Maurice  du  Seigneur,  in  FlanaVs  Encyclo- 
pidie. 
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OOXJ8T,   Za. ;  architect. 

Goiist  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  works 
at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile,  Paris,  under 
Chalgrin  (see  Chalgrin),  whom  he  succeeded  as 
architect  of  the  building  after  his  death  in  181 1. 
From  1813  to  1823  work  on  this  monument 
was  interrupted.  From  1823  to  1830  it  was 
continued  by  Goust  in  association  with  Huyot 
(see  Huyot). 

Lance,  Dictionndire. 

OOVBRNMENT   ARCHITBCT.     A.   (In 

French,  Architecte  du  Gouvemement.)  One 
who  has  been  employed  on  public  work.  Ap- 
parently, the  term  is  retained  after  the  work  is 
done,  and  is  employed  as  an  honorary  appeUa- 
tion,  if  not  by  the  bearer  of  it,  then  by  his 
publishers  or  those  who  may  write  of  him,  and 
serves  as  a  means  of  giving  professional  rank. 

B.  In  America,  the  supervising  architect  of 
the  treasury  department,  in  whose  hands  is  the 
designing  and  supervising  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  buildings  erected  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  where,  by  general 
or  special  law,  local  architects  are  employed  to 
carry  out  special  buildings. 

GRADIBNT.  The  slope  or  divergence  from 
the  horizontal  of  a  street,  path,  or  the  like, 
usually  described  as  1  in  10,  1  in  17,  etc., 
the  "one"  signifying  the  vertical  rise;  but 
also  described  as  so  many  in  the  hundred  or 
thousand,  the  round  numbers  applying  to  the 
horizontal  measurement.  A  moderate  gradient 
of  a  carefuUy  laid  out  street  or  of  the  approach 
to  a  bridge  is  1  in  25  to  1  in  35 ;  of  a  railroad, 
85  feet  in  1000. 

GRADINB.  In  Italian,  a  step ;  hence,  in 
English  writing  on  Italian  art,  the  superalter, 
a  raised  shelf  set  above  the  altar  and  at  its 
back,  usually  as  long  as  the  mensa,  one  third 
or  one  fourth  as  wide,  and  having  the  front 
closed  in.  This  front  is,  then,  frequently 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  this  narrow  row 
of  pictures  is  called  the  predella. 

GRiBCOSTASIS.  In  the  Roman  Forum, 
a  platform  or  tribune,  so  called  because  the 
ambassadors  from  the  states  of  Greece  (as  later 
of  other  foreign  powers)  were  supposed  to  stand 
there  during  certain  ceremonies  held  in  the 
Forum,  in  which  there  was  speaking  from  the 
rostra  near  at  hand.  Recent  explorations  have 
uncovered  what  is  thought  to  be  the  later  rostra, 
and  beneath  and  within  this  is  a  platform  with 
a  rounded  front  which  has  generally  been 
thought  the  original  grsecostasis.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  platform  was  not  in  use  under 
the  Empire. 

GRAXSIi,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH ;  archi- 
tect. 

Grael  built  the  Sophienkirche,  in  Berlin,  in 
1734. 

Bomnann,  Denkmdler  von  Berlin, 
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In  Italian,  a  scratching  or 
incising  upon  rougli  material,  as  a  plastered 
wall;  the  term  is  applied  especially  to  the 
ancient  scratched  inscriptions  which  have  been 
of  value  to  modem  archaeologists.  (See  also 
Sgraffito.) 

GRAIN  (n.).  The  fibres  of  wood  taken 
together ;  the  fibrous  or  strongly  marked  longi- 
tudinal texture  of  wood  in  which  the  shelves 
of  the  sap  vessels,  all  running  one  way,  cause 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  character  of 
wood  if  cut  crosswise  or  lengthwise  of  the  log. 
Blocks  for  wood  engraving  are  cut  across  the 
grain,  but  in  nearly  all  other  careful  workman- 
ship the  end  grain  is  avoided,  and  a  perhaps 
excessive  care  is  shown  by  modem  carpenters 
and  joiners  never  to  aUow  this  end  grain  (that 
is  to  say,  the  texture  of  the  wood  as  shown  when 
cut  across)  to  be  seen.  Even  in  wood  when  cut 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  that  is,  lengthwise, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
parts.  According  as  a  log  is  cut  into  parts  in 
the  direction  or  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
radii  of  one  section  of  the  log  considered  as  a 
circle,  the  wood  will  be  found  tougher  and  less 
liable  to  split.  It  id  well  known  that  a  log 
aUowed  to  dry  naturally  will  be  found  checked, 
or  divided  deeply  by  checks.  (See  Check.)  If, 
then,  parts  are  taken  out  of  a  log  in  such  a  way 
that  the  broad  surfaces  of  these  parts  go  in  the 
direction  of  these  checks,  those  parts  will  have 
little  or  no  tendency  to  split.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  these  circumstances  to  saw  wood  quar- 
tering, as  it  is  called  (see  Quarter,  v.),  the  wood 
specially  treated  in  this  way  being  oak,  on 
account  of  the  open  character  of  its  grain.  The 
term  is  used  also  to  indicate  the  pattem  or 
veining  caused  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  sap  vessels  and  fibres. 
This,  in  some  woods,  is  of  great  beauty,  and 
it  often  happens  that  a  knot,  a  part  of  the  root, 
or  even  one  of  those  curious  warts  or  protuber- 
ances which  are  sometimes  found  projecting 
from  the  tmnk  of  a  large  old  tree,  contains 
wood  of  a  very  beautifid  pattem.  The  finest 
and  most  precious  pieces  of  this  kind  are  com- 
monly sawed  into  thin  veneers,  which  are  then 
used  by  gluing  them  to  thicker  pieces  of  inferior 
wood.  (For  the  imitation  of  grained  wood,  see 
Grain,  v.)  —  R.  S. 

GRAIir  (v.).  To  produce,  by  means  of 
painting,  an  imitation,  more  or  less  close,  of  the 
natural  grain  of  wood.  The  process  is  chiefly 
one  of  wiping,  with  a  cloth  held  firmly  upon 
the  end  of  a  stick,  narrow  bands  in  freshly  laid 
paint;  these  bands  showing  light  in  contrast 
with  the  darker  and  thicker  paint  left  on  either 
side.  If,  for  instance,  paint  of  the  colour  of 
walnut  is  laid  over  a  lighter  priming,  a  skilled 
grainer  will  use  his  wiping  tool  with  greater  or 
less  pressure,  as  he  wishes  to  produce  broader 
and    paler    or  narrower  and  darker   stripes. 
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These  stripes,  kept  close  together  and  nearly 
parallel,  constitute  graining  of  the  simplest 
kind.  But  the  process  in  the  more  elaborate 
pattems  is  similar  to  this.  Graining  is  not 
now  fashionable,  the  tendency  having  been  of 
late  years  strongly  toward  painting  of  a  more 
purely  decorative  sort,  so  that  graining  is  in  a 
sense  despised,  even  by  persons  of  not  very 
critical  habits  in  decorative  art.  As  late  as 
1860,  however,  it  was  very  common  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  there  exist  in  our 
libraries  books  on  the' art  and  practice  of  house 
painting  in  which  the  art  of  graining  is  insisted 
on  as  one  of  considerable  importance.  In  the 
decoration  of  Abbotsford,  for  instance,  grained 
imitation  of  ancient  wood  is  used  in  close  juxta- 
position to  the  ancient  wood  itself  brought  from 
destroyed  or  mined  buildings.  —  R.  S. 

GRAIN  ELBVATOR.  A  building  with 
appliances  for  receiving  grain  in  large  quan- 
tities from  railway  cars  or  other  carriers, 
weighing,  storing,  and  delivering  to  cars  or 
vessels.  It  contains  a  receiving  hopper  into 
which  the  grain  drops  when  discharged  from 
the  railway  car,  an  elevator  formed  of  buckets, 
or  cups  attached  to  an  endless  band,  by  which 
it  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  dis- 
charged into  a  gamer,  from  which  it  flows 
through  spouts  to  a  weighing  machine.  Thence 
it  is  transported  to  bins  for  storage  by  con- 
veyor belts,  or  directly  into  railway  or  shipping 
spouts.  The  storage  bins  are  deep  and  narrow 
pockets,  constructed  of  timber  and  plank  12  or 
14  feet  square,  and  from  40  to  80  feet  deep. 
They  are  usually  without  ventilation,  but 
some  have  perforated  tubes  running  through 
the  centre.  The  elevators  are  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  machinery  and  appliances  to 
save  time  and  labour.  There  is  usually  a 
movable  ''marine"  leg  for  unloading  grain 
arriving  by  water.  This  is  a  flexible  box  con- 
taining elevator  belts  which  raise  the  grain 
from  the  vessel's  hold.  The  capacity  of  the 
modem  grain  elevator  varies  from  half  a  million 
to  three  or  four  million  bushels.  The  floating 
elevator  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  de- 
scribed, but  much  smaller.  It  has  a  movable 
leg  for  unloading  and  loading  vessels,  and  is 
fully  equipped  with  all  modem  machinery.  It 
is  used  for  transshipment,  but  not  for  storage. 

The  exterior  of  the  grain  elevators  are  plain, 
but  the  arrangements  for  lighting,  etc.,  often 
produce  a  picturesque  outline,  and  they  rise 
high  above  the  houses  of  the  city. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

GRANARY.  A  place  for  the  deposit  of 
grain  in  large  quantities.  In  modern  times 
a  purely  general  term.  (Compare  Grain 
Elevator.) 

GRAND  STAND.  A  platform  arranged 
for  spectators  at  a  race-course,  a  ground  for 
athletic  exercises,  and  the  like ;  especially  such 
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a  stand  when  roofed  and  treated  architectu- 
rally. 

GRANDJEAir  DB  MONTIGinr,  AXJ- 
GXTSTB  HBNRI  VICTOR  ;  architect ;  b.  July 
15,  1776;  d.  1850,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  pupil  of  Delannoy  and  Percier  (see 
Percier)  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  In 
1799  he  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix 
*d' Architecture,  with  Gtfvaae,  About  1814  he 
went  to  Brazil  and  erected  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arte,  the  Exchange,  and  other 
important  buildings.  Grandjean  de  Montigny 
published  Recueil  des  plus  beaux  Tombeaux 
executes  en  Italie  pendant  les  XV*  et  XVI* 
Slides  (Paris,  1813,  folio),  and  Ardiitecture  de 
la  ToscanCy  in  association  with  Auguste  Famin 
(Paris,  1815,  folio). 

Benottf  VArt  franqaise  sous  la  BSvolution  et 
r Empire;  Maurice  Du  Seigneur  in  Planat's 
Encyclopedie. 

GRANGB.  Originally,  a  granary;  hence, 
a  farmstead ;  the  buildings  of  a  farm  taken 
together.  The  term  was  used  at  first  in  a 
special  significance  of  a  group  of  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  department  of  a 
monastery,  a  large  manor  house,  or  the  like,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  term  was  long 
limited  to  this  signification.  With  Shakespeare 
and  other  writers  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
term  is  common  in  the  sense  of  a  fiirming  place 
of  any  kind. 

GRANITB.  A  massive  igneous  rock  con- 
sisting essentially  of  quartz  and  orthoclase 
feldspar,  but  usually  carrying  mica,  hornblende, 
or  other  minerals  in  addition.  Hence,  known 
aa  mica  granite,  hornblende  granite,  etc. 

—  G.  P.  M. 

ORANJA,  LA.  A  countiy  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  situated  in  the  mountains  about 
fifty  miles  from  Madrid  and  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  palace  was  built  by  Philip  V. 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

GRAPERY.  A  greenhouse  especially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  either 
with  or  without  artificial  heat;  in  the  latter 
case  the  house  is  called  a  cold  grapeiy.  (See 
Greenhouse.) 

GRAPPIN,  JBHAN  (I.);  architect  and 
sculptor. 

A  son  of  Robert  Grappin.  He  worked  with 
his  father  on  the  church  of  S.  Gervais  et  S. 
Protais  at  Gisors  (Oise,  France)  until  his  death. 
His  name  disappears  from  the  accounts  of  the 
building  in  1547,  and  was  replaced  by  Pierre 
Monteroult. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Grappin,  Robert.) 

GRAPPIN,  JBHAN  (XL);  architect  and 
sculptor. 

Son  of  Jehan  Grappin  (I.).  He  worked  at 
first  under  Pierre  de  Monteroult  at  the  church 
of  S.  Gervais  et  S.  Protais  at  Gisors  (Oise, 
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France).     In  1562  he  became  himself  super- 
vising architect. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Grappin,  Robert.) 

GRAPPIN,  ROBBRT;  architect  and 
sculptor;  d.  about  1537. 

In  1521  Robert  appears  as  supervising 
architect  (mattre  de  Vosuvre)  of  the  church  of 
S.  Gervais  et  S.  Protais  at  Gisors  (Oise, 
France).  After  1537  his  name  disappears 
from  the  accounts  of  the  church.  (See 
Grappin,  J.,  I.) 

Marquis  de  Laborde,  Gisors,  documents  inidits; 
Palustre,  Benaissance  en  France. 

GRABS  HOUSE.  The  permanent  dweUing 
of  the  Wichita  American  Indians  and  of  others 
of  the  same  stock,  the  Caddoan.  It  is  a 
dome-shaped  structure  of  poles  thatched  with 
grass  and  banked  with  earth  at  the  bottom. 
A  square  framework  of  8-inch  logs  is  built 
within  the  area  formed  by  a  circular  trench. 
Poles  are  then  planted  in  the  trench  and 
brought  together  across  the  top  of  the  log 
frame  and  firmly  bound  in  place  by  elm  bark. 
Smaller  poles  are  then  attached  horizontally 
from  ground  to  top,  and  upon  the  structure 
thus  formed  a  thatch  of  grass  is  laid,  over- 
lapping in  courses,  shingle  fashion,  from  below 
up,  the  rods  fixing  each  layer  of  grass  to  the 
frame  being  covered  by  the  succeeding  layer. 
A  smoke  hole  near  the  top  is  left  as  usual  in 
redskin  houses  of  this  class,  while  at  opposite 
sides  are  doorwajrs,  with  doors  made  of  a  firame 
of  rods  covered  with  grass.  This  is  the  '*  straw 
house''  of  Coronado's  Quivira.  (See  Earth 
Lodge ;  Tipi ;  Wickyup;  also  p.  131,  Americafi 
Anthropologist,  N.  S.  1,  1899.)  — F.  S.  D. 

GRATE.  OriginaUy  and  properly,  a  grat- 
ing; in  ordinaiy  usage,  that  form  of  grating 
which  is  used  to  retain  fuel  in  place  while  the 
air  which  supplies  combustion  passes  freely  up- 
ward from  below  between  the  bars.  In  this 
sense,  especially,  (1)  a  basket-like  receptacle  of 
bars  such  as  is  used  in  an  ordinary  fireplace ; 
sometimes  hung  by  rings  or  sockets  upon  hooks 
built  into  the  jambs,  sometimes  supported  on 
feet,  and  in  this  latter  case  often  call^  basket, 
or  basket  grate.  Soft  or  bituminous  coal  is 
more  commonly  burned  in  grates  of  this  last- 
named  form.  (2)  The  bottom,  or  floor,  of  a 
fire  room  or  fire  box  in  a  furnace  or  stove  of  any 
sort.  In  this  sense,  usually  and  normally  flat 
and  placed  horizontally,  but  often  arranged  to 
revolve,  to  drop  at  one  side  while  remaining 
supported  on  a  pivot,  or  even  to  fold  upon  itself; 
these  devices  being  for  greater  convenience  in 
dumping  the  fuel  when  it  is  desired  to  clean 
the  grate  and  start  a  fresh  fire.  —  R.  S. 

GRATING.  A  structure  of  bars  held  to- 
gether by  cross  pieces  of  any  sort,  or  similar 
bars  crossing  one  another  in  at  least  two  direc- 
tions, or,  finally,  of  bars  arranged  in  some  more 
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elaborate  pattern.  In  this  sense  the  tenn  is 
equaUy  applicable  to  a  frame  made  of  thick  bars 
or  beams  of  wood,  and  to  a  lighter  and  slender 
structure,  as  of  metal.  This  is  the  generic  term, 
and  grate,  grille,  grillage  are  used  in  special 
senses.  Gratings  of  wood  are  used  to  admit  air 
and  light,  or  to  allow  of  vision  through  an 
obstacle,  while  at  the  same  time  ingress  or  egress 
is  prohibited,  or,  when  placed  horizontally,  an 
openmg  is  made  safe  against  persons  or  things 
falling  into  it  accidentally.  This  is  its  most  com- 
mon use  in  building.  The  openwork  partition 
across  the  parlour  of  a  convent  or  the  visitor's 
room  in  a  prison  is  called  by  this  name,  although 
frequently  the  bars  are  wide  apart  and  may  even 
reach  from  floor  to  ceiling  without  cross  pieces. 
In  this  sense  the  term  approaches  in  signification 
the  terms  Palisade ;  Stockade.  —  R  S. 

GRATZ,  HANS  VON.     (See  Niesenbeiger, 
Hans.) 

GRAVE  MONUBCENT.  The  structure 
raised  upon  or  near  a  grave  to  mark  its  place, 
and  usually  to  record  the  name,  etc.,  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  simplest  form  is  the  heaped-up 
mound  of  earth  covered  with  sod.  This  was 
often,  in  old  English  graveyards,  held  in  place 
by  a  light  net  or  lattice  of  osiers  which  were 
allowed  to  decay  before  being  removed.  The 
addition  of  a  gravestone  of  any  sort  seems  to 
have  been  in  Christendom  the  more  usual  step 
to  take  in  the  way  of  a  more^permanent  memorial ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  for 
centuries  customary  to  erect  small  crosslike 
memorials  of  wood  or  of  wrought  iron,  and 
upon  these  is  often  placed  some  tablet  or  frame 
within  which  perishable  memorials,  such  as 
an  inscription  on  pai)er,  can  be  preserved  for  a 
time.  On  some  of  these  tablets  are  placed 
usually  very  small  paintings  of  souls  in  purga- 
tory; and  it  may  be  added  that  a  similar 
memorial  acting  as  a  cenotaph  is  often  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the  person 
has  been  drowned,  killed  by  robbers,  or  by  acci- 
dent ;  the  purpose  in  each  case  being  to  request 
the  prayers  of  the  passer-by.  Grave  monuments 
in  the  open  air  were  seldom  more  elaborate  than 
this,  previous  to  our  own  time  of  elaborate  and 
extensive  cemeteries;  at  present  it  is  not  un- 
common to  set  up  a  monument  of  considerable 
height  and  elaboration  and  frequently  of  many 
thousand  dollars'  cost  at,  or  near,  the  grave  in 
such  a  cemetery.  The  obelisk,  column,  or  other 
shaft,  or  the  still  more  elaborate  tombal  structure 
so  put  up  sometimes  serves  as  a  memorial  of 
the  graves  of  a  number  of  persons,  as  those 
belonging  to  the  same  family.  —  K  S. 

GRAVE  MOXJND.     Same  as  Barrow. 

GRAVESTONE.  A  stone  marking  a  place 
of  burial;  the  simplest  form  of  tomb;  often 
called  tombstone.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a 
memorial  slab  (the  simplest  form  of  cenotaph) 
is  caUed  by  this  name. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  graves  in  the  open  air 
were  marked  by  upright  stones  carved  sometimea 
into  the  shape  of  pillars  of  circular  section, 
sometimes  into  flat  shibs  decorated  on  one  side, 
or  on  both,  and  often  adorned  by  an  ornamental 
crown  (compare  Stele),  and  sometimes  by  a  piece 
of  sculpture,  a  statue,  group,  figure  of  a  beast, 
or  an  imaginary  monster,  or  an  imitation  of  a 
funeral  vase,  sometimes  of  great  size.  At  the 
cemeteiy  on  the  western  side  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Athens,  gravestones  have  been  found  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  One  is  a  sphinx  and 
another  is  a  siren,  each  of  these  being  symbol- 
ical of  death  (on  the  Xanthian  tomb  in  the 
British  Museum  harpies  are  carrying  away 
spirits  of  the  dead) ;  another  is  carved  with  a 
low  relief  of  a  lion,  and  with  rosettes  of  great 
beauty ;  another  bears  three  vases  in  low  relief^ 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  means  that  the 
persons  commemorated  died  unmarried ;  another 
is  the  sculptured  semblance  of  such  a  vase  "  in 
the  round,"  and  adorned  with  exquisite  sculp- 
tures in  veiy  low  relief;  several  have  a  portrait 
of  the  deceased  with  certain  attendants,  the 
function  of  which  last  personages  is  not  well 
understood.  Under  Stele  the  two  most  mag- 
nificent of  these  gravestones  are  described. 
Similar  monuments  exist  in  difierent  museums 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  quite  settled  how  far  these 
stelae  are  strictly  gravestones,  and  how  far  they 
are  set  up  in  convenient  places,  as  we  put  up 
slabs  in  churehee  without  the  supposition  that 
the  grave  is  near.     (See  Cenotaph.) 

Graves  not  within  any  building  are  commonly 
marked  either  by  one  very  large  stone,  covering 
practically  the  whole  grave,  and  inscribed  with 
names,  etc.,  on  the  upper  surface,  or  they  have 
a  larger  headstone  and  a  smaller  footstone. 
In  the  first  case,  the  slab  is  not  unfrequently 
mounted  upon  a  low  substructure  of  brickwork, 
or  the  like.  A  variant  of  this  form  is  when  the 
stone  is  not  merely  a  slab  having  the  two  large 
faces  parallel,  but  is  cut  with  an  upward  slope, 
forming  a  ridged  roof-like  cap  or  cover  for  the 
grave.  This  form  may  be  further  modified  by 
being  cut  to  the  semblance  of  a  cruciform  roof,  — 
two  ridges  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles, 
each  ending  either  in  two  gables  or  in  two  back- 
ward slopes,  as  in  a  hipped  roof.  This  last- 
named  form  is  capable  of  decorative  treatment, 
for  the  ridge  may  be  adorned  by  the  semblance  of 
a  cross  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the  whole  stone, 
and  this  may  again  receive  floriated  and  other 
ornamentation. 

In  the  second  case,  the  headstone  nearly  always 
receives  the  greater  part  of  the  inscription  and 
the  ornament,  and  the  side  turned  toward  the 
grave  is  apt  to  receive  more  than  the  reverse  side. 

(For  other  forms  of  memorial  put  up  at  the 
grave,  see  Grave  Monument.) 

Among  Mohammedans,  the  rule  of  their 
religion    limits   grave    monuments    to   simple 
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brickwork ;  but  this  is  interpreted  with  some 
liberality,  and  tbe  tarkibeh  ie  ui  oblong,  rec- 
tangular structure  not  unlike  an  altar  tomb,  but 
rery  eimple,  and  having  an  upright  stone  called 
a  ^tahid  at  tbe  bead  and  another  at  the  foot. 
That  at  the  bead  baa  commonly  a  curious  kuob 
or  finial  at  the  top,  which  is  carved  into  some 
semblance  of  a  turban  or  other  headdreu.  In 
the  crowded  cemeteries  near  Constantinople,  the 
tarkibeh  seenu  to  be  omitted  or  reduced  to  a 
veiy  Bmall  «ze  and  sunk  deeply  in  the  earth. 
—  R.  S. 

GRATBZAITDE,  ARBNT  ASRIAITB- 
ZOOir  VAN ;  architect. 

He  was  city  architect  of  Leyden,  Holland,  and 
built  the  Mare  Kerke  in  that  city  in  1639,  the 
oldest  domical  church  in  Holland. 

Gall&ntl,  Holiaiiduche  Baukuntt. 

QTLEAT-BEAB.     (See  GroBseteste.) 

ORBCLAIT    AHCHimCTTTRB.      That    of 
the  Qrecian  people  in  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  the  islands,  and  the  colonies 
previous  to  the  complete  establishment 
of  Roman  dominion,  about  100  b.c. 

The  architecture  of  ancient  Greece 
in  its  Prkhistoric  Period  (3000- 
1500  B.C.)  reflects  the  nomadic  char- 
acter of  its  wandering  tribes.     The 
use  of  perishable  materials,  the  absence 
of  organic  construction  and  of  a  fixed 
style,  characterize  these  early  efforts ; 
and  yet  the  one  example  which  best 
illustrates   the   building   art   of  this 
period,  the  second  of  the  nine  successive 
oettlements  which  occupied  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy,  exhibits  many  features 
which  linger  throughout   the  entire 
histoi;  of  Qrecian  architecture.     The 
typical  form  of  a  rectangular  building 
preceded  1^  a  porch  was  now  estab- 
lished,   and   the  specifically   Grecian 
love  of  symmetry  shown  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  porch  at  the  rear  of  the 
bmlding.     Similarly  the  gateway  of  this 
rfty  and  that  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
consisted  of  two  porches  set  bock  to  I 
form  which  was  subsequently  elaborab 
tbe   imposing   Propylsea  of  the   Acrop 
Athens.     Various  architectural  details - 
as  antie  or  terminal  pilasters  —  and  som 
rative  designs — such  as  roeettes  and  spi 
were  already  in  use  in  this  period,  but  o 
■od  the  gable  roof  seem  to  have  been  abi 

The  period  which  foUowed  has  been  col 
Mtcbn.«an  Age,  because  the  AcrapoliB  nun 
tombs  of  MycensB  have  fumished  the  most 
representative  examples  of  the  civilJEation  which 
followed  the  prehistoric  age.  Tbe  limits  of  the 
period,  though  still  in  dispute,  are  by  the  beat 
authorities  placed  at  1500  B.C.  to  1000  B.C., 
though  in  some  quarters  this  civilization  may 
have  been  b^un  earlier  than  1500  B.C.,  and  it 
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was  too  strongly  and  widely  established  to  hare 
ended  everywhere  at  as  early  a  date  as  1000  b.c. 
The  centre  of  this  civilication,  judging  from  the 
magnificent  remains  at  Tiryns,  Mycenie,  and 
Argoe,  was  apparently  in  Ai^lis,  but  it  left  sub- 
stantial traces  to  tbe  north  as  for  as  Thessaly, 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Troy,  to  the  south  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  and  many  of  the  Greek  islands, 
and  to  the  west  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Its 
strongly  fortified  palaces  indicate  established  een- 
trea  of  monarchical  government,  with  types  of 
architecture  so  strongly  marked  as  to  become 
fixed  for  centuries.  These  types  follow  along 
the  lines  of  Grecian  architecture  of  the  previous 
period,  but  show  more  advanced  construction, 
with  decorative  forms  of  more  pronounced  Ori- 
ental character.  The  building  sites  were  mors 
carefully  levelled,  the  strongholds  surrounded  by 
compactly  constructed  walls  of  massive  quad- 
rangular or  polygonal    blocks.      The   paJaces 


A,  KpMjlt  or  •rebllnva, 
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seem  still  to  have  had  flat  clay  roofii,  although 
the  conical  false  vaults  of  the  beehive  tombs 
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indicate  the  possibility  that  domical  construction 
may  have  been  used  in  the  building  of  houses. 
The  column  was  now  employed  as  a  supporting 
member  in  the  palace  porches  and  in  the  arcades 
of  the  courtyards ;  but  it  was  not  yet  a  charac- 
teristic and  distinguishing  feature.  A  peripteral 
Mycenaean  building  did  not  exist.  At  Troy, 
where  the  sixth  city  corresponded  in  date  to  the 
settlements  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  the  non- 
columnar  type  of  architecture  still  survived, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advances  which  had 
been  made  in  stone  construction.  Even  in 
Argolis,  stone  columns  seem  not  to  have  been 
used.  The  columns  were  of  wood,  and,  judging 
from  the  stone  copies  of  columns  upon  Mycenaean 
tomb-facades,  were  decorated  with  channeUings 
or  sheathed  with  ornamental  plates  of  bronze. 
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complex  character,  seems  to  indicate  that  My- 
cenaean architects,  no  less  than  those  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  utilized  all  the  resources 
of  colour  and  decorative  design  to  adorn  the 
fii^ades  of  their  buildings.  This  decoration  had 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  architectural  con- 
struction. The  abundant  use  of  spirals  and^ 
rosettes  show  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  or 
ornament  represented  at  Troy  in  the  preceding 
period.  The  painted  and  sculptured  walls  of 
the  palaces  and  beehive  tombs  show  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  ornamental  motives, 
while  in  some  cases,  like  the  painting  of  the  bull 
and  its  trainer  at  Tiryns,  there  is  an  indepen- 
dence of  treatment  indicating  that  in  painting  as 
in  architecture  the  Mycenaeans  were  no  mere 
copyists  of  Oriental  art. 


Obbciam  ABCHrrscTUBB :  Pbobilbs  of  Dobic  Capitals,  as  follows: 

Noa.  1  and  6,  mtIt  oapltals  foaod  on  the  Acropolis  At  Athens.    No.  2,  Athens ;  lo-Oftlled  Temple  of  Theseus.    No.  8, 
PropyUun.    Nos.  4  nnd  6,  Athens ;  Parthenon.    No.  7,  Cori  (Soothern  luly) ;  so-oaUed  Temple  of  Hercules. 

The  tomb-&^es  and  some  small  objects  of  in- 
dustrial art  suggest  that  Mycenaean  columns 
diminished  in  diameter  from  summit  to  base, 
but  this  impractical  feature  could  not  have 
existed  long,  even  if  it  were  attempted  by  My- 
cenaean architects.  The  capitals  of  columns 
consisted  of  one  or  more  cushion  or  torus 
mouldings,  a  species  which  may  have  served 
as  a  prototype  for  the  early  Doric  capital.  Upon 
the  columns  rested  the  entablature  of  wood, 
decorated  with  a  frieze  which,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  foreshadowed  the  triglyphs  and  metopes 
of  the  Doric  order.  The  palace  walls,  usually 
constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  were  covered 
with  stucco  and  painted;  the  cement  floors 
were  abo  ornamented  with  incised  and  painted 
designs.  The  fa<^e  of  the  tomb  of  Atreus  near 
Mycenae,  which  is  a  veritable  marble  mosaic  of 
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The  Dorians  and  Ionians  brought  to  an  end 
the  Mycenaean  civilization  and  established  grad- 
uaUy  new  forms  of  art,  following  in  great  measure 
the  traditions  already  established  on  the  soil  of 
Greece.  The  new  civilization  was  democratic 
in  character,  and  buildings  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  such  as  the  temple,  the 
theatre,  the  gymnasium,  made  the  strongest 
demands  upon  the  architects;  fortified  palaces 
of  the  kings  were  now  objects  of  the  past.  Even 
private  residences  were  for  a  long  period  unim- 
portant. The  new  civilization  was  at  once  more 
religious  and  more  intellectual.  The  temple 
became  eminently  the  standard  and  type  from 
which  other  buildings  drew  their  inspiration, 
and  religious  sculpture  dominated  all  other 
forms.  The  intellectual  character  of  Dorian 
and  Ionian  art  is  exhibited  not  only  in  its 
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subject-matter,  but  also  in  its  technical  per- 
fection. Archit^ture  became  now  as  never 
before  a  field  in  which  artists  sought  to  arouse 
intellectual  emotion  through  refinements  of  form 
and  harmonious  proportions. 

In  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  buildings, 
stone  and  marble  largely  replaced  the  sun-dried 
brick  of  the  Mycemean  period,  but  reminiscences 
of  brick  construction  survive  even  in  these  walb 
of  stone.  Thus  the  small  blocks  of  which  the 
walls  are  composed  are  unnecessarily  set  upon 
a  high  surbase  which  now  serves  a  purely  orna- 
mental purpose.  The  regularity  of  brick  con- 
struction also  survives  in  the  use  of  blocks  of 
imiform  size  laid  in  parallel  courses  with  joints 
set  in  alternate  bond.  Flat  wooden  roofs  covered 
with  clay  seem  to  have  been  first  employed, 
their  eaves  being  protected  by  cornices  of  terra 
cotta.  When  roofing  tiles  were  invented,  per- 
haps in  the  eighth  century,  the  peaked  or  gable 
roof  made  its  appearance  and  became  the  typical 
Grecian  roof.  So  universal  was  its  use  that 
a  Grecian  temple  without  a  gable  roof  would 
seem  a  solecism. 

It  may  have  been  the  introduction  of  the 
gable  roof  which  led  to  a  second  feature  of  the 
religious  architecture  of  this  period,  that  is, 
the  peripteral  character  of  its  temples.  The 
Grecian  temple  seems  incomplete  until  sur- 
rounded by  columns.  The  cause  which  led  the 
Dorians  and  lonians  to  build  peripteral  temples 
is  still  obscure,  but  certainly  this  feature  of  their 
architecture  became  as  marked  a  characteristic 
as  the  gable  roof.  So  small  a  portion  of  the 
entire  structure  as  the  capital  of  the  column  has 
been  used  fix)m  the  time  of  Vitruvius  to  the 
present  day  as  the  chief  element  in  distinguish- 
ing the  so-called  "orders.''  All  this  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  column,  which  in  the 
Mycenaean  period  was  subordinate,  was  now  the 
predominant  element  in  Grecian  architecture. 
(See  Columnar  Architecture ;  Greco-Roman 
Architecture.) 

Besides  the  gable  roof  and  surrounding  col- 
umns, there  is  a  third  characteristic  feature  of 
Doric  and  Ionic  temples :  the  stepped  ba«e  upon 
which  the  building  reposed.  Foundations  above 
the  ground  level  were  hardly  necessary  on  the 
hard  soil  of  Greece ;  hence,  this  base  is  appar- 
ently of  foreign  origin.  But  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Mesopotamian  prototypes  offer  a  ready  explana- 
tion. The  normal  temple  base  was  a  tribasmos  ; 
that  is,  the  superposed  rectangular  platforms  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  three  in  number. 
Variations  from  this  standard  were,  however,  by 
no  means  uncommon.  A  temple  without  a  base 
would  have  appeared  to  the  Greeks  of  this  period 
like  a  statue  without  a  pedestal 

The  eminently  sculptural  sense  of  the  Greeks 
18  evinced  in  their  architecture  still  further  by 
their  use  of  painted  and  carved  decorations,  and 
by  very  delicate  refinements  in  the  use  of  curved 
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surfaces.  The  earlier  temples,  made  of  rough 
stone  or  brick,  with  cornices  overlaid  with  terra 
cotta,  were  uniformly  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  stucco,  and  painted.  Prehistoric  Grecian  and 
Mycenaean,  as  well  as  Oriental,  example  estab- 
lished this  practice  as  traditional,  and  it  was 
too  useful  in  giving  uniformity  to  crude  material 
or  faulty  construction  to  be  easily  set  aside.  But 
parallel  with  the  development  of  sculpture,  arch- 
itectural painting  was  confined  more  and  more 
to  the  imitation  or  emphasizing  of  sculptural 
decoration.  As  compare<i  with  a  Mycenaean 
facade,  such  as  that  of  the  tomb  of  Atreus,  a 
Doric  or  Ionic  facade  depended  less  upon  the 
kaleidoscopic  effects  of  colour  and  more  upon  the 
clear  presentation  of  its  structural  and  sculptural 
parts.  Thus  the  capitals  of  columns,  the  tri- 
gl3rphs,  the  cornices,  and  mouldings  were  empha- 
sized by  colour ;  more  important  still  were  the 
masses  of  red  or  blue,  which  formed  the  back- 
ground for  the  gable  sculptures,  the  sculptured 
metopes,  and  continuous  friezes.  In  its  fully 
developed  form  the  Grecian  temple  was  not 
merely  a  shrine  for  the  statue  of  the  divinity 
within,  it  was  also  a  framework  for  its  external 
sculptures. 

The  external  sculptures  of  the  temple  con- 
sisted of  groups,  usually  of  firee  standing  figures, 
in  the  triangular  gables ;  of  compositions  in  high 
relief  for  the  Doric,  and  in  low  relief  for  the 
Ionic,  frieze.  Capitals  and  mouldings  made  also 
demands  upon  the  sculptor's  chisel.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  external  sculptures  was  not  always 
directly  related  to  the  divinity  of  the  temple. 
The  principal  or  eastern  gable  was  frequently 
filled  with  a  tranquil  group,  while  the  western 
presented  a  more  active  or  violent  scene.  The 
metopes  required  a  series  of  simple  compositions, 
like  the  labours  of  Herakles,  while  the  unbroken 
Ionic  frieze  demanded  a  procession  or  a  combat 
involving  many  figures. 

The  substitution  of  curved  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  lineq  and  surfaces  was  a  refinement  of 
building  in  special  accord  with  the  plastic  sense 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period.  The  temple 
base,  the  architrave,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
lines  of  the  metopes  were  not  perfectly  horizon- 
tal, but  slightly  convex,  and  the  columns  were 
not  constructed  with  a  rectilinear  but  a  curved 
profile.  This  refinement  was  so  delicate  that 
these  curved  lines  and  surfaces  long  escaped 
observation,  but  since  attention  has  been  called 
to  them,  similar  phenomena  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Egyptian  obelisks,  columns,  and  archi- 
traves, and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  practice 
was  carried  into  Christian  architecture  by  Byzan- 
tine Greeks  and  Italian  architects  long  before 
the  Renaissance.  The  motive  which  guided  the 
Greeks  in  their  use  of  curved  lines  or  surfaces  is 
not  altogether  obvious.  It  is  difficult  to  prove 
that  this  was  done  either  to  correct  an  optical 
illusion,  as  was  held  by  Vitruvius,  or  for  the  sake 
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of  prodncing  a  perepective  illusion,  aa  suggested 
by  ProfesBor  Goodyear;  it  aeems  more  likely 
that  the  Greeks  found  in  this  device  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  mechanical  impression  likely  to 
be  produced  by  straight  lines  and  surfaces,  and 
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divinity  and  for  the  deposit  of  votive  ofierinpi, 
hence  the  sunlight  whidi  streamed  through  the 
entrance  doorway  wss  sutGcient  for  the  purpose. 
Windows  therefore  were  unnecessary.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  clearstory  windows,  which  seem 


The  bro*d  buid  In  nth  aplUl  would  b*  dteonUd  by  u 


of  giving  to  tbeir  buildings  a  more  plastic  exter- 
nal form.     (See  Refinements  in  Design.) 

Gredan  temples  were  generally  of  moderate 
proportions.  They  were  not  halls  of  worship, 
but  shrines  for  the  protection  of  the  statue  of  a 


gllbulldlD(. 


to  have  been  employed  in  tbe  Mycen«eao  palace, 
occurred  in  the  Grecian  temple  ;  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  hypeethral  devices  of  any  sort 
were  employed  in  tiie  normal  temple.  A  flat- 
roofed  building,  especially  a  large  hail  of  columns 


QBBOIAN  ABOHTTBOTUBB 
like  the  Teleaterion  at  Eleusie,  tsmj  have  been 
lighted  by  an  opaion  in  the  roof,  and  poeubly 
Bome  of  the  Qreek  colonies  in  the  Atezandrian 
period  may  have  had  domical  temples  with  an 
bypsethral  opening  like  that  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome.  But  such  cases  have  little  or  no  bear- 
ing on  the  case  of  the  rectangular,  gable-roofed 
temple  of  classic  times. 


OBBOIAN  ABCHITBOTDBB 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  temple  plan,  the 
Dorians  developed  the  rear  to  resemble  the 
front  of  the  temple,  producing  thus  a  bifacial 
type,  whereas  the  lonians  generally  adhered  to 
the  unifacial  plan.  In  the  erection  of  temple 
walla  and  columns  the  Dorians  gave  to  both  a 
slight  inward  slant,  whereas  the  lonians  made 
them  vertical.     In  their  columns  the  Dorians  at 


GmaciAM  Akcbubctdbb:  Detail  or  ah  Ionic  BmLDnro;  North  Doobwat  or  Ebkchthbum,  Atrbns. 


In  reference  to  style,  Grecian  architecture  of 
the  classic  period  may  be  moet  conveniently 
considered  as  either  Doric  or  Ionic.  It  is  not 
yet  possible  to  establish  an  ^-olie  type  of 
architecture,  and  the  traditional  Corinthian  was 
no  more  than  a  slight  variation  of  the  Ionic. 
The  Doric  and  Ionic  had  many  elements  in  com- 
mon. They  are  branches  of  the  same  stock. 
But  they  differ  also  in  many  particulars  beaides 
the  capital  of  the  column. 


an  early  date  discarded  the  base,  which  the 
loniana  retained  and  developed.  The  typical 
Doric  shaft  tapered  toward  the  top,  bail  a 
relatively  strong  entasis  or  curved  profile,  was 
provided  with  twenty  elliptical  channellings  sepa- 
rated by  sharp  arrises,  and  in  height  ranged 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  times  its 
lower  diameter.  The  Ionic  shad  tapered  less, 
had  a  slighter  entasis,  was  enriched  by  twenty- 
four  semicircular  channellings  separated  by  flat 
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fillets,  and  in  height  ranged  from  eight  and  a 
half  to  ten  lower  diameters.  A  more  marked 
distinction  occurs  in  the  capital.  The  Doric 
capital  seems  to  have  been  moulded  upon  Myce- 
naean prototypes,  its  principal  member,  the 
echinus,  being  originally  rather  flat  and  hav- 
ing a  rounded  profile.  In  the  sixth  century  the 
echinus  became  proportionately  higher  and  had 
a  strong  profile  with  a  curve  resembling  a 
parabola,  while  in  the  late  fifth  century  the 
profile  of  the  echinus  was  almost  rectilinear. 
Its  decoration  consisted  of  carved  annuli  or  flat 
bands  at  the  base  of  the  echinus,  occasionally 
of  carved  floral  or  geometrical  design  at  the 
neck  of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  of  painted 
ornament  on  the  echinus  itself.  The  crowning 
member  of  the  capital  was  the  abacus,  usually 
a  cubical  block,  the  value  of  which  was  to  break 
the  abrupt  transition  from  echinus  to  architrave. 
The  less  monumental  examples  of  Doric  capitals 
exhibit  many  variations  of  the  normal  type.  The 
Ionic  capital  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  neck, 
the  volute  or  scroUs,  and  the  abacus.  The  neck 
was  oc^casionaUy  distinctly  marked  by  carved 
ornament,  but  usually  appears  as  a  thin  echinus 
moulding,  ornamented  in  part  with  carved  or 
painted  eggs  and  darts,  and  in  part  concealed 
from  view  by  the  scrolls.  The  volutes  form  the 
characteristic  member  of  the  Ionic  capital.  In 
the  archaic  examples  the  volutes  on  the  face 
of  the  capital  seem  to  spring  from  the  shaft  like 
the  petals  of  an  Egyptian  lotus  and  between 
them  is  figured  a  somewhat  flattened  palmetto. 
By  the  fifth  century  the  palmetto  has  disap- 
peared, the  volutes  no  longer  rise  from  the 
shaft,  but  are  united  by  waving  lines.  In  the 
Alexandrian  period  the  lines  which  imite  the  vo- 
lutes are  more  nearly  horizontal  and  straight. 
The  abacus  in  all  periods  was  relatively  thinner 
than  in  Doric  examples,  and  its  faces  were  fre- 
quently covered  with  an  egg  and  dart  or  leaf 
ornament.  While  the' front  of  an  Ionic  capital 
appears  as  a  conventionalized  lotus  flower,  the 
side  view  has  little  apparent  connection  with  the 
front,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  scroll 
of  parchment  held  together  by  a  central  ribbon. 
Such  a  capital  was  applicable  to  the  temple  in 
afUis,  but  was  adapted  with  difiiculty  to  the 
peripteral  temple.  A  special  capital  for  the 
comer  had  to  be  constructed  with  rather  awk- 
ward diagonal  volutes. 

Doric  and  Ionic  buildings  differed  also  in  the 
entablature.  The  Doric  architrave  presented  in 
part  an  unbroken  surface,  whereas  the  Ionic  was 
divided  vertically  into  three  parallel  and  hori- 
zontal bands.  Above  the  architrave  the  frieze 
in  the  Doric  order  was  divided  into  triglyphs 
and  metopes,  the  triglyphs  being  apparently  a 
reminiscence  of  the  ends  of  the  oeiUng  beams, 
and  the  metopes  the  spaces  between  the  beams, 
which  were  closed  and  decorated  with  painted 
ornament  or  relief  sculpture.     In  the  Ionic  order 
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the  frieze  was  an  unbroken  member,  ornamented 
by  a  continuous  band  of  painted  or  sculptured 
ornament.  The  ends  of  the  ceiling  beams  are 
not  forgotten  altogether  in  the  Ionic  order. 
They  appear  above  the  frieze,  structurally  their 
proper  place,  but  they  are  diminished  in  size  and 
appear  as  a  decorative  moulding  known  as  the 
dentils.  The  other  mouldings  differed  in  the 
two  orders.  The  Dorians  had  a  preference  for 
mouldings  of  simple  or  strong  profile,  decorated 
with  severe  ornament ;  the  lonians  made  their 
mouldings  of  more  delicate  profile  and  with 
more  graceful  ornament. 

The  Grecian  orders  of  architecture  were  well 
adapted  to  buildings  of  a  single  stoiy  and  of 
moderate  size,  especially  when  constructed 
of  white  marble.  The  attempt  to  apply  them 
to  buildings  of  large  dimensions  usually  ends  in 
£Ekilure,  for  columns  cease  to  be  pleasing  when 
magnified  or  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  normal 
limit.  White  marble  also  lends  itself  best  to 
this  style  of  architecture,  the  gloiy  of  which 
lies  in  refinements  of  form  and  proportions  and 
in  sculptured  ornament. — Allan  Masquand. 

Stuart  and  Revett,  ITie  Antiquities  of  Athens; 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athens  and 
other  Monuments  of  Greece;  Chandler,  Revett, 
and  Pars,  Ionian  Antiquities^  published  with  per- 
mission  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti;  Unedited 
Antiquities  of  Attica,  comprising  the  architectural 
remains  of  Eleusis,  Hhamnus,  tSunium,  and 
ThoricuSf  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  ;  Cockerell, 
Kinnard,  Donaldson,  Jenkins,  and  Railton,  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens  and  other  places  in  Greece, 
Sicily;  Texier,  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure; 
K.  Botticher,  Die  Tektonik  der  Hellenen ;  F.  C. 
Penrose,  An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of 
Athenian  Architecture;  L.  Lohde,  Die  Archi- 
tektonik  der  Hellenen;  P.  F.  Krell,  Geschichte 
des  dorischen  Styles ;  E.  Blocht,  Die  Griechisch- 
Dorische  Architektur;  A.  Choisy,  jStudes  ipi- 
graphiques  sur  V architecture  grecque ;  V.  Laloux, 
V  Architecture  grecque  ;  The  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies. 

GRECO-EL.     (See  Theotocopuli.) 
GRECO-ROMAN  ARCHITBCTURE.    An 

architecture  of  the  beam  and  column,  the  lintel 
being  used  pure  and  unmixed  by  the  Greeks, 
but  forced  into  union  with  the  arch  by  the 
Romans.  Its  elementary  type  is  the  Order, 
a  primary  composition  or  unit  of  composition, 
consisting  of  the  colimm  and  its  load,  the 
entablature,  and  executed,  as  a  rule,  in  stone. 
When  these  two  parts  had  been  evolved  and 
shaped,  as  they  were  early  by  the  Greeks,  into 
definite  and  permanent  forms,  they  constituted 
the  Order.  They  hardened  into  types,  —  at  first 
into  two,  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  —  not  immutable 
indeed,  but  subject  to  small  variations  of  pro- 
portions and  of  adjustment  of  mouldings  and 
the  like,  yet  distinct  and  fixed  as  species  of 
animals  and  plants.  Of  the  two  parts  that 
made  the  order,  the  upper  (the  entablature) 
consisted  of  three  members:  the  architrave, 
the  beam  or  lintel  that  spanned  from  column 
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to  column ;  the  fiieze,  a  low  belt  of  wall,  plain 
or  decorated,  borne  by  the  architrave ;  and  the 
cornice  at  the  top,  which  ordinarily  crowned 
the  composition,  uniting  a  wall  with  a  roof, 
and  consisting  of  an  orerhanging  slab  supported 
by  mouldings,  or  by  brackets  reinforced  by 
mouldings. 

The  columns  had  their  prescribed  capitals, 
and  except  in  the  Greek  Doric,  their  bases. 
Their  continuous  support  was  in  some  buildings 
a  simple  platform,  as  in  the  Greek  temples,  in 
others  a  basement  consisting  of  a  strip  of  wall 
with  base  and  light  cornice  mouldings,  which  is 
sometimes  accounted  as  part  of  the  order,  and 
which  by  the  Romans  was  often  cut  into 
detached  pieces  called  pedestals,  one  under  each 
column.  So  shaped,  the  orders  were  the 
direct  embodiment  of  the  simplest  idea  of 
building  construction  next  to  a  plain  wall — a 
beam  supported  on  posts.  Based  upon  them, 
classical  architecture  was  in  idea  strictly 
trabeated,  and  even  the  arch  added  by  the 
Romans  did  not  change  the  artistic  intention, 
although  it  greatly  changed  the  actual  con- 
struction, until  in  later  hands  it  revolutionized 
the  forms.  The  characteristics  of  classical 
architecture,  by  natural  development  fix)m  the 
forms  of  the  orders,  are  broad  simple  masses 
and  straight  lines,  horizontal  and  vertical,  the 
horizontal  predominating,  the  vertical  subordi- 
nated. It  owed  its  singular  charm  as  much  to 
the  consistency  with  which  these  characteristics 
were  preserved  and  to  the  breadth,  harmony, 
and  repose  which  were  gained  by  them,  as  to 
the  beauty  of  proportions  and  details  that  we 
find  in  the  Greek  examples,  won  by  centuries 
of  persistent  refining  of  the  same  forms. 

The  purest  form  of  classic  architecture  was 
the  Greek.  It  was  as  strictly  a  trabeated 
architecture  as  the  Egyptian,  and  fixed  the 
types  of  classic  building  from  the  beginning, 
and  for  all  subsequent  ages.  It  was  small  in 
scale  and  its  types  were  few  and  simple,  as 
were  its  requirements.  The  life  of  the  Greeks 
was  out  of  doors ;  towns  were  small  and  com- 
pact, their  houses  were  insignificant,  in  narrow 
streets  crowded  about  the  central  market  place, 
where  were  accumulated  their  public  buildings, 
and  especially  the  temples,  conspicuous  and 
chief  rong%he  buildings'  as  the  churches 
in  mediaeval  towns.  Their  architecture  was 
essentially  public  architecture ;  its  central  and 
primal  type  the  temple,  a  rectangular  hall  or 
ceUa,  fjEtced  at  one  end  or  both,  or  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  an  order  arranged  in  a  colonnade, 
and  covered  by  a  pitched  roof  with  a  pediment 
at  each  end.  These  few  elementary  forms, 
invented  in  the  evolution  of  the  temple  —  the 
order,  the  colonnade,  the  pediment,  and  the 
pitched  roof — with  the  rectangular  plan, 
sufficed  in  all  their  buildings,  from  which 
visible  curves  and  oblique  angles  were  severely 
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banished,  except  for  an  occasional  round  build- 
ing, tholus  or  exedra,  and  the  curved  seats  of 
the  theatres  and  stadia,  which,  being  sunk  in 
the  ground  and  without  walls  or  roofs,  are 
hardly  to  be  called  buildings. 

The  primitive  life  of  the  Greeks  was  a  life  of 
religion  and  warfare,  and  their  religion  was  inti- 
mately concerned  with  their  wars.  Their  archi- 
tectural study  was  lavished  on  their  temples, 
and  the  forms  evolved  for  these  were  consecrated 
by  tradition.  Half  a  dozen  different  schemes 
of  plan  were  devised,  to  suit  difierent  arrange- 
ments of  the  colonnades  (see  Temple),  and  two 
distinct  types  of  order,  —  the  Doric,  used  first  in 
Hellas,  the  Ionic,  first  in  the  Asiatic  cx)lonies; 
these  once  determined,  though  not  with  all  the 
scheduled  minuteness  which  Vitruvius  prescribes 
for  the  Romans,  yet  by  fixed  tradition,  were  held 
to  with  a  persistence  that  precluded  any  con- 
siderable modification  of  type  in  the  form  of 
entablature  or  column,  capital  or  moulding.  The 
types  oDce  chosen,  the  Greeks  never  showed  any 
desire  to  change  them ;  generation  after  genera- 
tion went  on  refining  and  readjusting  their  ele- 
ments till  they  reached  a  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  line  and  proportion  that  no  architecture  has 
equalled.  No  change  of  scale  altered  the  rela- 
tion of  parts,  or  disturbed  the  simplicity  of  the 
composition.  A  large  temple  was  only  a  small 
temple  of  the  same  class  magnified;  a  small 
order  was,  as  it  were,  the  photographic  reduc- 
tion of  a  large  one.  The  order  thus  made  in- 
violable, became  the  whole  substance  of  their 
architecture,  standing  alone  and  covering  practi- 
cally all  the  building  to  which  it  belonged,  with 
nothing  above  it,  and  under  it  only  a  platform 
or  a  basement  waU.  It  was  too  rigid  to  lend 
itself  easily  to  combinations ;  it  was  scarcely  used 
in  more  than  one  story.  The  use  of  the  lintel  or 
beam  forbade  wide  spacing  in  stone  architecture, 
and  so  limited  the  size  of  the  orders ;  tlie  habits 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  moderate  size  of  their 
communities  did  not  call  for  large  buildings; 
their  great  gatherings  were  in  the  open  air;  ' 
buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  public  were  long 
galleries,  called  stoas,  or  halls  divided  into  com- 
paratively narrow  aisles.  The  only  large  build- 
ings were  the  temples  of  a  few  of  the  great 
colonial  cities,  and  in  the  greatest  of  these  the 
chamber  or  cella,  encompassed  by  colonnades, 
hardly  exceeded  40  feet  in  width.  So  the 
single  order  sufficed  for,  or  limited,  all  their 
buildings,  and  hence  the  harmony  and  the  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  their  architecture.  Hence, 
too,  the  absence  of  complexity  in  the  plans  and 
combinations  of  their  buildings  so  far  as  we 
know  them  by  their  remains. 

The  architecture  of  the  beam  is  naturally  also 
that  of  the  column,  the  column  being  only  a 
beam  set  on  end,  and  Greek  building  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prevalence  of  colonnades :  the 
temples  were  girt  with  them ;  they  surrounded 
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the  agorse  or  markets ;  they  extended  in  long 
Btoas  or  porticoes  against  the  hillsides,  and  from 
one  public  building  to  another ;  they  divided  the 
larger  halls  and  the  cellas  of  temples  into  aisles. 
This  led  to  a  great  multiplying  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  and  right  angles, — the  horizontal 
lines  always  terminating  the  composition  except- 
ing in  pediments  or  gables,  — and  to  a  conspicu- 
ous expression  of  repose  and  stability  which  was 
increased  by  the  habit  of  rigid  symmetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  parts.  It  also  led  to  the  subor- 
dination of  the  wall  surface,  which  in  their  im- 
portant buildings,  being  in  a  great  degree  hidden 
behind  the  colonnades,  became  a  secondary  ele- 
ment in  the  architectural  effect ;  so  that  there  is 
hardly  any  style  except  the  developed  Crothic 
in  which  the  architectural  members  are  so 
prominent  and  the  wall  surface  so  surbordinated 
as  in  the  Greek.  The  Greeks,  living  in  a 
countiy  of  wooded  hills  and  marble  mountains, 
built  only  in  stone,  roofing  their  buildings  with 
wood.  Like  the  Egyptians,  they  knew  the  arch 
and  occasionally  used  it ;  like  them,  they  rejected 
it  from  their  important  architecture.  Imported 
from  barbarous  countries  and  built  of  brick,  a 
despised  material,  it  was  put  to  inferior  uses, 
building  of  drains  and  the  like,  and  hidden 
under  ground. 

The  Romans  were  the  natural  inheritors  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  the  architecture 
of  the  lintel  and  the  order,  both  through  the 
£truscans,  and  immediately  from  the  Greeks. 
Being  a  hard-headed,  practical  people,  apt  for 
war  and  dominion,  but  not  for  culture,  they 
contentedly  accepted  their  art,  first  from  the 
conquered  Etruscans  and  then  from  the  con- 
quered Greeks,  whose  superiority  in  so  subor- 
dinate a  matter  they  were  ready  to  accept  for 
what  it  was  worth.  So  they  took  their  archi- 
tecture unquestioningly,  and  with  it  the  traili- 
tion  of  the  supremacy  and  inviolability  of  the 
orders.  For  them  the  order  was  still  the  em- 
bodiment of  what  was  most  stately  and  sacred 
in  building.  They  were  faithful  to  tradition  in 
preserving  the  ancient  form  of  the  temple  as  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  transmitted  it  to 
them,  using  only  the  single  order  for  it,  and 
rejecting  the  arch,  except  that  in  some  few  late 
instances  the  interior  was  vaulted.  They  some- 
times expanded  the  cella  till  it  took  in  the  width 
of  the  colonnades,  preserving  the  onler  engaged 
or  embedded  in  the  side  walls  of  the  cella,  as 
we  still  see  in  the  temple  called  the  Mdison 
Can'^e  at  Nimes,  —  a  treatment  for  which  the 
Greeks  had  given  them  an  example  in  the  great 
temple  at  Agrigentum.  They  liked  to  raise  the 
columns  above  the  platform  on  a  basement, 
while  they  kept  the  general  outline  of  the 
temple  unchanged  and  retained  the  traditional 
porticoes  and  pediments  at  the  ends.  To  the 
end,  wherever  they  wanted  monumental  archi- 
tecture, the  single  order,  magnified  to  the  full 
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dimension  that  was  caUed  for,  was  the  substance 
of  their  design.  But  they  were  too  practical, 
inventive,  and  independent  to  confine  themselves 
to  such  simple  use  of  the  orders  as  sufficed  for 
the  Greeks.  As  they  grew  powerful,  their  re- 
quirements outran  their  traditions,  strong  in  the 
beginning.  Not  essentially  a  religious  people 
like  the  Egyptians  and  the  early  Greeks,  after 
the  republic  was  ended,  as  they  grew  more 
powerful  and  domineering,  they  made  their  archi- 
tecturc>|^  like  their  empire,  woiidly  and  secular. 
Their  temples  ceased  to  be  their  most  important 
buildings.  Palaces,  baths,  theatres,  amphithea- 
tres, far  exceeded  them  in  size  and  splendour. 
The  two  orders  of  the  Greeks  were  not  enough 
for  their  need  of  variety,  and  they  invented 
three  more.  They  piled  them  on  each  other  in 
their  theatres  and  amphitheatres :  in  the  Septi- 
zonium,  the  great  barrack  of  Septimius  Severua, 
there  were  seven  stories  of  them,  we  are  told. 

The  Bomans  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
arch.  As  architecture  they  had  inherited  it 
from  the  Etruscans,  who,  building  in  stone, 
had  used  it  monumentally,  of  which  we  may 
still  see  examples  in  the  city  gates  of  Volterra, 
Falerii,  and  Perugia.  They  must  have  used  it 
early,  perhaps  independently,  for  ordinaiy  build- 
ing ;  for  Home  was  built  in  an  alluvial  region, 
and  in  the  days  of  her  poverty  brick  was  prob- 
ably her  usual  building  material,  as  we  infer 
from  its  abundant  later  use  and  f^om  the  well- 
known  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  her  a 
city  of  brick,  and  left  her  a  city  of  marble.  It  is 
difficult  to  build  freely  in  brick  without  the  arch. 
We  first  find  it  in  the  ruins  of  Mesopotamia, 
an  alluvial  countiy  devoid  of  building  stone,  as 
if  it  were  the  child  of  the  bricklayer.  It  was 
too  serviceable  to  be  set  aside ;  and  evidently  its 
nobility  and  dignity  when  used  on  a  grand  scale 
impressed  the  Romans,  for  it  was  the  form  they 
persistently  chose  for  monuments  of  triumphed 
arches  with  which  the  emperors,  from  Augustus 
down,  besprinkled  Italy.  Indeed,  as  trabeated 
architecture,  bom  among  the  sacerdotal  Egyp- 
tians, carried  to  its  finest  type  by  the  pious  earlier 
Greeks,  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  religious 
domination,  and  was  always  consecrated  to 
the  building  of  temples,  so  the  architecture  of 
the  arch  may  be  called  symbolic  of  civic  and 
warlike  dominion,  —  an  architecture  of  palaces 
and  of  buildings  for  display.  The  Assyrians  and 
Romans,  warlike,  aggressive,  domineering,  and 
ostentatious,  were  its  patrons.  For  the  Romans, 
as  their  empire  gained  on  the  world,  and  under 
their  rule  cities  grew  populous  and  wealthy, 
and  filled  with  such  great  public  buildings  as 
were  unknown  before,  the  arch  was  found  their 
best  servant.  It  gave  so  much  flexibility  to 
their  style,  adapting  itself  to  every  increase  of 
scale,  bearing  any  burden,  and  by  the  concur- 
rent introduction  of  curved  lines  brought  so 
much  variety  into  the  plans  of  buildings,  so 
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much  splendour  of  effect  into  the  exteriors,  that 
a  practical,  sumptuous  people  like  the  Romans 
could  not  but  make  the  most  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly they  made  the  arch  the  constructive  basis 
of  most  of  their  civic  architecture ;  but,  working 
always  in  deference  to  Greek  art,  they  could  not 
give  themselves  up  to  a  purely  arched  style,  and 
they  set  to  work  to  use  the  order  and  the  arch 
together.  With  this  combination  they  enor- 
mously increased  the  magnificence  of  their  build- 
ings. They  piled  arcades  on  arcades,  and  orders 
on  orders,  making  their  theatres  and  amphithea- 
tres great  monuments  which  have  never  been 
equalled.  Their  palaces  and  baths  were  vast 
complexes  of  courts,  corridors,  porticoes,  halls 
of  every  variety  and  contrast  of  shape  and  size. 
Their  streets  and  squares  were  lined  with  miles 
of  colonnades,  arcades,  temples,  and  lofty  pal- 
aces. Perhaps  there  never  has  been  such  an 
accumulation  of  architectural  magnificence  as 
there  was  in  imperial  Rome.  The  whole  heart 
of  Rome  was  not  a  mass  of  streets,  like  any 
modem  city,  but  a  great  congeries  of  open 
squares  bordered  by  galleries  colonnaded  or 
arcaded,  and  communicating  freely  with  each 
other,  so  that  one  might,  walk  for  half  a  mile 
through  forum  after  forum,  among  temples  and 
basilicas,  exedras,  porticoes,  triumphal  arches 
and  columns,  and  a  whole  population  of  stat- 
ues. The  Palatine  Hill  was  covered  close  with 
enormous  palaces,  whose  intricate  plans  and 
sumptuous  decoration  are  the  wonder  of  the 
modem  explorer. 

The  Romans  have  been  much  blamed  because, 
having  borrowed  the  architecture  of  the  orders 
from  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  maintain  its 
purity.  It  is  tme  that  they  did  not  succeed 
in  combining  the  arch  and  the  order  without 
pr^udice  to  both ;  that  they  used  the  orders  in 
ways  that  did  not  suit  them,  and  made  changes 
in  their  proportion  and  decoration  that  robbed 
them  of  the  exquisite  purity  which  the  long 
elaboration  of  the  Greeks  had  wrought  into 
them,  making  them  mechanical  and  common 
in  comparison.  The  Romans  were  not  artists  in 
form,  as  the  Greeks  were ;  but  it  is  unfair,  in 
comparing,  not  to  recognize  that  their  architec- 
ture is,  after  all,  a  much  greater  intellectual 
achievement  than  the  Greek.  Its  problems 
were  far  more  complex  and  difficult  than  those 
of  the  Greek,  its  conceptions  grander,  its  com- 
binations more  inventive  and  interesting.  The 
Romans  were  incapable  of  Greek  grace  and  re- 
finement ;  but  their  work  shows  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  free  command  of  resources  which 
are  not  seen  in  the  Greek.  The  Greek  types, 
we  have  seen,  were  few  and  simple,  complete, 
and  obdurate  to  modification,  inapt  for  combi- 
nation. Two  orders  of  different  scales  would 
not  accommodate  in  any  part.  We  see  how  in 
the  Doric  temples  the  ceilings  of  the  pteromas 
are  laid  on  without  adaptation  to  the  colonnades. 
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In  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  the  only  some- 
what complex  Greek  building  that  remains  to 
us,  the  great  parts,  though  put  together  with 
care  for  harmony  of  masses,  are  absolutely  with- 
out intera^ustment.  Except  for  some  conti- 
nuity in  the  base  mouldings,  there  is  no  sign  of 
thought  in  fitting  the  parts  together  beyond 
chopping  them  off  and  la3ring  one  against  the 
other  as  they  come.  The  habit  of  cumulative 
design  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  Greeks ; 
of  Roman  architecture,  as  would  appear,  this 
was  the  strong  side,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  has  surpassed  the  majesty  of  its  great 
combinations.  The  vault,  which  the  Romans 
inherited  with  the  arch  from  the  Etmscans,  and 
its  natural  counterpart,  the  dome,  gave  enor- 
mous value  to  these  combinations.  They  used 
few  forms  of  vault,  —  the  barrel  vault,  plain 
and  annular,  the  groined  vault  of  equal  inter- 
secting cylinders,  the  spherical  dome  and  half 
dome,  —  but  these  gave  variety  and  dignity  be- 
fore unknown  to  their  interiors.  They  covered 
spaces  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Greeks 
had  not  dreamed  of  covering,  and  handled  their 
vaulting  with  a  boldness  and  security  that  even 
the  Gk)thic  builders  hardly  surpassed :  the  dome 
of  S.  Peter's  has  less  span  than  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon, though  it  b  hung  higher ;  its  great  nave 
is  but  a  yard  wider  than  that  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantino. 

Abuse  has  been  poured  upon  the  Romans  for 
neglecting  to  design  an  architecture  to  suit  the 
arch,  and  for  stud3ring  instead  to  ally  it  with 
the  order.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  have  done  otherwise.  Having  received 
from  their  earliest  days  a  consecrated  type  which 
was  to  them  the  noblest  of  building  forms,  and 
having  in  use  also  a  subordinate  form, — the  arch, 
— too  serviceable  to  be  neglected  but  of  capacities 
not  yet  developed,  when  they  began  to  build  on 
a  great  scale  and  for  great  effects  they  naturally 
did  not  discard  the  first  and  set  themselves  to 
deduce  an  architecture  from  the  second  alone. 
The  natural  course  was  to  use  both  together 
until  in  the  end  that  one  prevailed  which  was 
fittest  to  survive,  and  this  they  did.  Their 
problem  was,  and  they  could  hardly  escape  it, 
to  combine  the  arch  and  the  order.  If  we  ex- 
amine their  solution  impartially  we  shall  be  more 
inclined  to  confess  their  skill  than  to  accuse 
them  of  dulness.  The  Roman  way  of  combin- 
ing the  two  forms  was  in  idea  to  build  the  wall, 
pierced  by  its  arch  or  series  of  arches  with  piers 
between,  and  then  overlay  it  with  an  order,  giv- 
ing one  intercolumniation  to  each  arch.  They 
set  the  columns  on  pedestals,  diminishing  their 
height  and  the  preponderance  of  their  entabla- 
ture, but  rather  awkwardly  increasing  their 
stride.  They  bound  the  parts  together  by 
canning  the  base  mouldings  of  the  pedestals 
round  the  piers ;  surrounded  the  arch  with  an 
archivolt  which  echoed  the  architrave  of  the 
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entablature,  and  was  the  form  previously  used 
to  border  square  openings ;  they  added  an  impost 
moulding  to  receive  the  archivolt,  which  gave 
the  pier  an  analogy  to  the  columns  without 
making  it  less  a  part  of  the  wall.  Finally  they 
set  a  keystone  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  re- 
ceive the  overhang  of  the  entablature  midway 
between  the  columns.  This  not  only  gave  the 
arch  an  apparent  structural  relation  to  the  en- 
tablature, but,  what  was  artistically  more 
important,  it  bound  the  two  parts  of  the  compo- 
sition together  at  the  top,  as  the  base  mouldings 
bound  them  at  the  bottom.  This  keystone, 
which  so  used  is  perhaps  the  best  detail  contrib- 
uted by  the  Romans,  has  been  sorely  misunder- 
stood and  misused  by  later  builders.  That  the 
order  and  the  arch,  embodiments  of  opposing 
principles  of  construction,  should  make  a  perfect 
union  was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  to  the  Romans 
the  combination  was  perhaps  inevitable,  and  at 
least  their  composition  is  artistically  skilful  and 
effective,  if  it  is  irrational  in  that  the  order 
appears  to  be  doing  the  supporting  work  of  the 
arch.  The  problem,  indeed,  was  probably  solved 
by  Greek  brains,  for  the  Romans,  we  may 
remember,  did  no  work  but  that  of  administra- 
tion ;  their  work  was  done  for  them  by  freedmen 
and  slaves,  —  that  is,  by  conquered  foreigners 
and  their  children.  The  workshops  of  Rome 
were  full  of  imported  workmen  and  artists, 
mainly  Greek.  It  was  enough  for  the  Romans 
to  prescribe  and  administer  their  architecture. 

That  part  of  the  order  which  was  really  apt 
for  combination  with  the  arch,  the  column,  had 
been  immemorially  joined  with  the  entablature ; 
to  separate  them  involved  the  disruption  of  the 
order,  and  for  three  hundred  years  it  was  not 
thought  of.  The  pier  was  the  natural  support 
of  the  arch,  which  was  but  a  hole  in  a  wall,  and 
two  archways  which  adjoined  left  a  pier  between 
them.  To  replace  this  pier  by  a  column  and 
rea^ust  the  bearings  was  a  matter  of  contrivance 
and  difficulty ;  the  Romans  never  attempted  to 
detach  the  coliunn  from  the  entablature,  or  to 
find  any  other  support  for  the  arch  than  its 
pier.  The  forced  alliance  between  arch  and 
order  lasted  throughout  the  classical  period. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  vault  showed 
the  way.  The  lunettes  of  the  groined  vaulting 
over  a  high  clearstory,  as  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, or  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  left 
between  them  a  narrow  pendant  which  called 
for  a  special  support.  A  vaulted  roof  could 
not,  like  an  archway,  be  set  under  an  order ;  it 
must  rest  upon  it.  Herd  was  the  natural  posi- 
tion for  a  single  column,  and  the  Romans  were 
used  to  single  columns  standing  in  front  of  their 
triumphal  arches  and  carrying  each  its  block  of 
entablature,  broken  forward  over  it.  Column 
and  entablature  were  not  to  be  separated ;  they 
were  taken  together  and  set  under  the  pendant 
of  the  vaidting,  as  against  the  triumphal  arch. 
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This  arrangement,  often  copied  in  modem  imita- 
tions of  classic  architecture,  still  shows  in  the 
transept  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Rome,  which  was  the  great  hall  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  The  lesson  of  this  was  obvious, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  progressive  eastern 
provinces  to  apply  it.  The  palace  built  for  the 
same  Diocletian  to  live  in  after  his  abdication, 
now  transformed  into  the  town  of  Spalato  in 
Dalmatia,  is  the  oldest  building  we  know  in 
which  the  block  of  entablature  is  omitted  and 
arches  bear  directly  on  the  columns,  while  else- 
where in  the  same  building  we  see  the  normal 
combination  of  the  Roman  arcades ;  and  in  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  built  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  treatment  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
is  repeated.  This  basilica  was  the  last  great 
buildiing  of  imperial  Rome,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  in  it  the  order  was  ever  divided. 
The  change  seen  at  Spalato  was  a  beginning  of 
the  growth  of  the  mediaeval  styles.  The  union 
of  the  column  with  the  arch  has  never  since  been 
set  aside.  Its  survival  when  classic  architecture 
was  revived  in  the  Renaissance  was  the  most 
conspicuous  difference  between  the  new  classic 
and  the  old.  Its  history  in  the  interim  belongs 
to  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  architecture. 

If  the  arch  was  the  ready  servant  of  the 
Romans  in  construction,  they  found  the  order  — 
or  made  it  —  scarcely  less  serviceable  in  design. 
Their  genius  for  administration  shows  itself  as 
clearly  in  their  buildings  as  in  their  polity. 
They  raised  up  a  body  of  well-trained  engineers, 
who  did  an  enormous  amount  of  skilful  build- 
ing throughout  the  empire,  as  the  remains  of 
their  works  witness,  to  our  astonishment,  at 
this  day.  There  are  many  indications  that 
their  great  buildings  were  in  charge  of  engi- 
neers more  than  of  artists.  The  character  of 
the  design  as  well  as  the  construction  seems  to 
show  that  the  chief  concern  was  to  develop 
such  a  system  for  both  that  when  the  general 
scheme  of  a  great  building  had  been  devised  by 
the  engineers  or  master  builders,  trained  design- 
ers could  carry  it  out  to  a  result  which  could  be 
prescribed  in  advance  by  rules  and  formulae. 
They  dealt  in  masses  of  masonry,  arches,  walls, 
and  piers  on  an  enormous  scale,  building  so 
solidly  that  they  could  build  fast,  and  like  the 
Pharaohs,  by  armies  of  unskilled  workmen. 
The  Greeks  had  been  in  their  smaller  way  far 
nicer  constructors :  their  buildings  were  wrought 
throughout  of  cut  stone,  fitted  together  like 
cabinet  work.  The  buildings  of  the  Romans 
were  piles  of  rough  bricks  and  concrete ;  they 
overlaid  them  with  an  architectural  envelope, 
stately,  elaborate,  and  finely  enough  wrought  to 
satisfy  their  not  very  exacting  taste.  It  waa 
possible  to  do  this  on  a  great  scale  with  an 
architecture  which  had  been  disciplined  into  a 
rigid  system  of  proportions  and  decorations, 
where  every  form  was  definitely  prescribed,  and 
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the  small  details  were  repeated  in  absolute  uni-  I 
formity  by  the  hundred  or  by  the  rod.  If  we 
may  trust  Vitruyius,  this  was  the  rule  imder 
which  Roman  architecture  was  brought.  None 
could  have  submitted  to  it  so  easily  as  the 
architecture  of  the  order ;  none  could  have  fur- 
nished so  fiEu;ile  a  basis  for  it  aa  that  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  the  conditions  of  harmony, 
effectiveness,  and  a  minutely  ordered  system 
were  already  secured.  That  the  Greek  forms 
suffered  under  such  unsympathetic  handling, 
that  they  were  cheapened  by  mechanical  itera- 
tion, was  inevitable;  but  we  must  not  refuse 
the  Romans  the  credit  that  is.  really  theirs,  of 
having  embodied  in  them  many  noble  concep- 
tions and  grand  combinations  of  which  the 
Greeks  had  not  dreamed. — W.  P.  P.  Long- 
fellow. 

Ch.  Chipiez,  Histoire  critique  dea  originta  et  de 
la  formation  des  ordrea  greet;  A.  Baumeister, 
Denkmdler  dea  klaaaichen  Alttrtuma;  Antike 
Denkmdler,  herauagegeben  vom  Kaiaerlich  Deut- 
achen  ^rchdologiachen  Institut;  Ch.  Chipiez,  Le 
Syatlme  modulaire  et  lea  proportiona  dana 
V architecture  grecque;  Bulletino  deW  Inatituto 
archeologico ;  Archdologiache  Zeitung ;  Revue 
Archiologique ;  American  Journal  of  Archaeol- 
ogy; Vitruvius,  De  Architectura  (Gwilt's  transla- 
tion) ;  B.  de  Montfaucon,  VAntiquite  expliquie  et 
repriaentee  en  figurea ;  F.  Mazols,  Lea  ruinea  de 
Fompei;  Ch.  Texier,  Deacription  de  VAaie  Mine.ure 
fait  par  ordre  du  gouvernement  fran^ia  de  1833 
d  1837^  etc, ;  J.  Overbeck,  Pompeji  in  aeinen 
Oebduden,  AlterthUmern  und  Kunatwerken;  Ar- 
chivea  de  la  commiaaion  dea  monumenta  hiatoriquea 
publileapar  ordre  de  aon  excellence  3f.  A,  Fould; 
F.  Reber,  Oeachichte  der  Baukunat  im  Alterthume  ; 
H.  Missen,  Pompejaniache  atudien  zur  Stddtekunde 
dea  Alterthuma  ;  J.  Uchard,  Architecture  de  Pom- 
pel — ordre  ionique  —  Bevue  gh\.  de  Varch.,  1860 ; 
ordre  Corinthien  —  Bevue  gin.  de  Z'arcA.,  1862; 
O.  £.  Ferret,  G.  and  J.  Delbet,  Exploration 
archiologique  de  la  Qalatie  et  de  la  Bithynie  (Bev, 
gen,  de  Varch,^  1874);  Ch.  Normand,  Eaaai  aur 
Vexiatence  d^une  architecture  metallique  antique, 
etc.,  Encyclopidie  d'arch,,  1883. 

ORBCQUB*  A  meander ;  especially  one  of 
the  simplest  kind,  the  lines  of  which  make 
right  angles  with  one  another  and  are  few,  and 
arranged  in  one  sequence. 

OREBCB,  ARCHirBCTURS  OF.  That 
of  those  lands  which  are  now  occupied  by  peo- 
ple of  Greek  race  and  traditions,  chiefly  the 
mo<lem  kingdom  of  the  Hellenes. 

The  architectural  histoiy  of  Greece  proper 
and  the  adjacent  islands  may  be  divided  into 
periods  coinciding  with  its  political  history  as 
follows : 

L   Prehistoric  Period  to  First  Olympiad,  776 

B.C. 

IL  Early  Period  to  Persian  Wars,  600  b.c. 
ni.  Classic  Period  to  Decline  of  Athens,  400 

B.C. 

lY.  Late  Period  to  Roman  Conquest,  146  b.c. 
V.   Roman  Period  to  Constantino  and  Chris- 
tianity, 325  A.D. 

VI.  Byzantine  Period  to  Fall  of  Constantinople, 
1463  A.D. 
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VIL   Turkish  Period  to  Independence  Declared, 

1830  A.D. 
VIII.  Modem  Period  to  1808. 

The  beginning  of  Period  I.  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.    The  most  remarkable  ruins  are 
found  in  the  Argolic  district  at  Tiryns,  Argos, 
and  Mycenae,   and  in  Boeotia  at  Ghrhomenos. 
These  elucidate    and   confirm   many  Homeric 
descriptions,  and  bear  witness  to  a  vigorous 
and  artistic  civilization.     The  massive    fortifi- 
cation walls  indicate  a  state  of  society  resem- 
bling feudal  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while 
the  beautifiil   pieces  of  jewellery,  the  swords 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  the  vessels  of  pre- 
cious metals,  and  many  other  relics  of  skilled 
workmanship    found   by  Dr.    Schliemann    at 
Mycenas  give  us  glimpses  of  the  life  of  an 
artistically  refined     people.     The    surpassing 
loveliness  of  the  scenery  and  the  facility  of  inter- 
course with  Oriental  countries  naturadly  served 
to  stimulate  the  early  artistic  development  of 
the  people  near  the  Argive  Gulf,  and  Herodotus 
tells  of  the  commercial  attractions  offered  by 
this  section   to  the  Phoenician    traders.     At 
Tirjms  there  is  a  ruined  palace  with  accesso- 
ries, surrounded  by  massive  fortification  walls 
referred  to  in  the  Iliad,  II.,  559.     Dr.  Dorp- 
feld's  restoration  enables  us  to  picture  all  (the 
propylffia,   megaron,   bath,   colonnaded  courts, 
women's  apartments,  etc.)  which  composed  this 
royal  stronghold.     Tiryns  occupies  a  low  rocky 
hill  rising  from  the  Argive  plain  about  one  mile 
distant  from  the  gulf.     Its  oblong  shape  of 
nearly  1000  by  300  feet  is  enclosed  by  walls 
which  to  Pausanias  rivalled    in    wonder  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids,  and  tradition  asserted  to 
be  the  work  of  Cyclops.     The  original  exterior 
height  of  the  walls  wajs  probably  65  feet ;  their 
thickness  varied  from  16  to  57  feet,  in  parts 
honeycombed  with  galleries,  chambers,  and  stairs- 
ways.     Two  varieties  of  local  limestone  were 
used  in  blocks,  of  which  some  measure  6  to  10 
feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  and  high.     The  stones 
were  laid  up  roughly  in  courses  with  beds  more 
or  less  dresseil,  and  in  a  clay  mortar  which  has 
been  partly  removed  by  the  action  of  lizards, 
rats,  and  rain.     The  galleries  and  chambers, 
honeycombing  the  thicker  walls,  have  a  note- 
worthy roof  construction,  peculiar  to  this  period 
in  Greece,  which  consists  in  a  gradual  conver- 
gence of  the  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  and 
resembles  a  rough  vault  in  appearance  but  not 
in  principle.     We  find  this  construction  again 
in  the  sanctuary  of   Hera  Teleia,  Mt.  Ocha, 
Euboea;  in  the  "beehive"  tombs  at  Mycen® 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  corbelling  used  to 
relieve  the  door  lintels  of  this  period.     The 
gates  and  doorways  had  rebated  stone  jambs 
with  wooden  doors,  secured  by  heavy  wooden 
bolts  let  into  holes  in  the  jambs ;  at  Mycenae  is 
a  typical  example,   the   "Lion  Gate,"  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  two  lionesses  whose 
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headless  bodies  are  carved  on  the  stone  slab  fill- 
ing the  triangular  tympanum  fonned  by  the 
lintel  and  sides  of  the  relieving  corbels.  This 
piece  of  sculpture  is,  architecturally,  most  ap- 
propriate both  as  to  design  and  position. 

The  propylseum  at  Tiryns  is  a  prototype  of 
the  noble  portal  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis; 
while  the  Megaron,  or  Great  Hall,  seems  an 
incipient  temple  with  its  poreh  distyle  in  antis 
and  its  main  roof  supported  on  interior  columns. 
The  general  plan  at  Tiryns  furthermore  reveals 
a  picturesque  irregularity  combined  with  a  skilful 
disposition  of  the  main  parts  typified  in  later 
times  by  the  Erechtheum.  The  architectural 
transition,  therefore,  from  the  Mycenaean  age  to 
that  of  Pericles  is  a  natural  sequence,  although 
several  centuries  intervened. 

The  columns  supporting  the  Megaron  roof 
were  four  wooden  pillars  on  stone  bases,  sur- 
rounding a  circular  hearth  of  nearly  11  feet 
diameter.  This  arrangement  of  the  hearth  illus- 
trates the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (VI.,  304), 
where  Ulysses  is  directed  by  Nausicaa  to  the 
queen.  The  smoke  from  the  fire  escaped  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  may  have  been 
elevated  over  the  hearth  like  a  clearstory  sup- 
ported on  the  four  pillars.  All  of  the  Megaron 
floor  except  this  hearth  is  of  lime  and  pebble 
concrete,  polished  and  decorated  with  rectangles 
and  squares  formed  by  incised  lines,  and  painted 
alternately  blue  and  red.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  house  walls  was  built  of  rubble  stonework 
laid  in  clay  mortar,  n^  plastered;  the  upper 
portion  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  plastering  con- 
sisted of  a  coat  of  clay  and  another  of  lime 
smoothed  and  painted  while  still  fresh.  In 
painting,  the  colours  used  were  white,  black, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow.  The  vestibule  of  the 
Megaron  was  decorated  with  a  beautiful  frieze 
of  alabaster  and  blue  glass  and  a  wainscot  of 
wood.  The  axis  of  the  Megaron  coincides  with 
that  of  its  large  forecourt,  and  is  parallel  and 
adjacent  to  that  of  a  smaller  court  and  hall 
belonging  to  the  women's  apartments.  SimUar 
arrangements  for  the  men's  and  women's  apart- 
ments of  this  period  are  found  at  Mycen»  and 
Troy. 

Another  interesting  feature  at  Tiryns  is  the 
bathroom,  which  had  a  monolithic  floor  10  feet 
by  13  feet  by  2^  feet  thick,  and  weighing  twenty 
tons.  This  gigantic  limestone  block  is  polished 
and  sloped  to  drain  the  water.  A  painted  frag- 
ment of  a  terra-cotta  bath-tub  was  found  with 
thick  rim  and  two  handles. 

About  eight  miles  north  of  Tiryns  is  a  foot- 
hill of  Mt.  Euboea  commanding  the  Argive  plain, 
and  once  sacred  to  Hera.  A  Cyclopsean  wall  of 
large  boulders,  more  ancient  in  appearance  even 
than  the  Tirynthian  walls,  supports  a  terrace 
partially  paved  with  irregular  flat  stones,  and 
upon  which  once  stood  the  Herseum,  probably 
the  oldest  peripteral  temple  in  Greece  of  which 
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there  are  any  remains.  It  was  built  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  its  destruction  by  fire  is  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  II.,  17. 

About  two  miles  farther  north  lies  Myoene, 
whose  walls  show  stones  tooled  and  fitted  in 
ashlar  courses  and  polygonal  masonry.  But  of 
chief  architectural  interest  here  are  the  beehive 
tombs,  whose  counterparts  are  also  found  in 
Attica  and  BoBotia.  The  largest  of  the  eight  at 
Mycense  is  the  so-called  Tholos  of  Atreus,  or 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann.  An  approach  or  dromos  115  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide  leads  horizontally  to  a  great 
circular  subterranean  chamber  built  in  the  hill- 
side. The  walls  of  the  dromos  are  built  of 
large  squared  blocks.  The  doorway  to  the 
chamber  is  17  feet  9  inches  high  and  8  feet  1 
inch  wide  at  top  and  8  feet  9  inches  wide  at 
bottom.  Each  doorpost  was  decorated  with  a 
half  column  of  dark  gray  alabaster.  The  shafts 
tapered  downward,  and  were  ornamented  in 
relief  with  spirals  in  zigzag  bands.  Over 
the  lintel  a  triangular  space  was  left  similar  to 
that  over  the  Lion  Gate.  This  triangular  space, 
measuring  about  10  feet  on  the  sides,  was  filled 
up  with  slabs  of  red  porphyry  laid  horizontally 
and  adorned  with  rows  of  spirals.  The  passage 
leading  from  the  doorway  into  the  great  chamber 
is  18  feet  long,  and  is  roofed  by  two  enormous 
slabs  beautifully  cut  and  polished,  of  which  the 
inner  one  is  3  feet  9  inches  thick,  27^  feet  long, 
17  feet  broad,  and  weighs  Jipproximately  130 
tons.  The  great  beehive-shaped  chamber  meas- 
ures 50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  floor  and  50  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  tooled  breccia  blocks 
smoothed  and  well  fitted  on  the  inside,  and 
laid  in  horizontal  courses,  gradually  converging 
imtil  the  apex  is  covered  by  a  single  stone, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  keystone,  since  the 
dome  is  not  constructed  on  the  arch  principle. 
Heavy  stones  are  placed  on  the  outside  to  keep 
the  horizontal  courses  in  position.  Bronze  nails 
and  nailholes  in  the  wall  indicate  that  bronze 
rosettes  or  similar  ornaments  were  used  for 
decoration.  On  the  north  side  of  the  beehive 
chamber  a  doorway  opens  into  a  smaller  dark 
chamber  27  feet  square  and  19  feet  high,  entirely 
cut  out  of  the  rock. 

Our  Period  II.  directs  the  attention  more  to 
religious  architecture.  The  separate  states  and 
colonies  formed  by  earlier  migrations  are  unified 
by  the  Olympic  festivals  and  Delphic  oracles,  so 
that  we  find  the  same  type  used  for  the  old  He- 
neum  at  Olympia,  the  Hecatompedon  at  Athens, 
and  for  the  temples  at  Corinth,  ^gina,  and 
Delphi.  It  is  the  ancient  megaron  developed, 
with  the  principal  addition  of  an  enclosing  col- 
onnade, or  peristyle,  and  built  of  finer  material 
and  with  greater  artistic  skill;  the  statue  of 
the  deity,  the  oracular  fire,  or  tripod,  occupies 
the  position  of  the  old  hearth.  Forms  formerly 
executed  in  wood  are  now  built  of  stone  or  mar- 
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GREECE,  AllCHITECTUHE  OF  Ur,  V    >:  :    /.i    -. 

The  ancient  Cathedral  or  M«(ropoliUin  church  century.  The  buildii)g  is  in  great  part  i^nnipoaed 
of  Athens ;  a  curious  piece  of  mediicval  Ilyzantine  of  ancient  aculptiireil  fTa|;nieiiui.  [t  i»  very  Hinall, 
work  dating;,  as  is  generally  thought,  from  the  time  nieai(Ui'in$[  only  26  x  40  teet  iiulHide,  and  itit  cnici- 
of  the  Latin  conquest  and  the  foundatii>n  of  tlie  form  clearMlnry  in  carriird  on  aix  piers  so  tliat  there 
French  duiEedom  of  Athens  eftrly  iu  the  thirteenth      is  hardly  room  for  a  congregation. 
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ble.  Architectural  terra  cotta  (mouldings,  roof 
tiles,  antefixse,  etc.)  are  found  at  yarious  sites, 
but  of  similar  patterns,  as  though  having  ema- 
nated from  one  central  manufactory.  At  Olym- 
pia,  the  treasury  of  Gela  had  a  stone  cornice 
encased  with  terra  cotta.  The  institution  of 
religious  festivals  and  games  concentrated  a 
wealth  of  architecture  in  certain  favoured  cities. 
Each  city  of  importance  built  a  treasury  at 
Olympia,  Delphi,  or  elsewhere,  in  which  to  de- 
posit reconnaissant  gifts  and  trophies.  The 
games  required  the  gymnasium,  stadion,  palaes- 
tra, and  bouleuterion ;  the  accompanying  sacri- 
fices necessitated  the  temples,  altars,  porticoes, 
and  stoa,  while  to  the  heroes  of  the  hour  were 
erected  statues  and  tripods  until  the  sacred 
grounds  became  fairly  crowded  with  the  various 
ornaments. 

Our  *'  classic  "  period  (III.)  is  the  culminating 
era.  The  successful  repulse  of  the  Persians  had 
sent  a  wave  of  exhilaration  throughout  Greece 
which  stimulated  effort  and  inspired  thought. 
With  true  artistic  instinct  the  architects  limited 
their  efforts  to  developing  and  refiniug  the  old 
forms.  Athens  had  been  chief  in  repelling  the 
Persian  invader,  and  also  stood  foremost  in  the 
activity  which  ensued,  with  Argos  second.  Ar- 
tists had  developed  apace  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  wealth  and  refinement,  and,  as  in  the  times 
of  all  good  art,  the  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters  interlocked  arms  or  were  embodied  in 
the  same  individuals. 

The  octastyle  Parthenon  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  represents  the  perfect  Greek  temple. 
Penrose  {True  Principles  of  Athenian  Archi- 
tecture) discovered  by  careful  measurement  that 
its  design  embodied  the  most  subtle  curves. 
(See  Refinements  in  Design.)  The  general 
type  of  temple,  however,  continued  to  be  hcxa- 
style;  the  Zeus  temple  at  Olympia  and  the 
Hera  temple  at  Argos  both  contained  chrysele- 
phantine statues  of  the  deity  similar  to  the 
Athena  figure  in  the  Parthenon;  the  statues 
in  the  Parthenon  and  Zeus  temple  were  both 
executed  by  Pheidias;  the  Hera  statue  by  his 
brother  sculptor,  Polycleitos.  Everywhere  we 
find  great  activity ;  Ionian  influences  are  bearing 
fruit,  as  shown  by  the  Nike  temple,  the  Erech- 
theum,  and  the  interior  columns  of  the  Propy- 
Iseum  at  Athens  and  of  the  Apollo'  temple  at 
Bassse.  We  find  Doric  temples  at  Megalopolis, 
Tegea,  Epidaurus,  Athens,  Eleusis,  Rhamnus, 
Sunion,  Delos,  and  Delphi,  whose  ruins  tell 
their  history  more  or  less  clearly.  The  polyg- 
onal masonry  at  Rhamnus  is  a  spiritual  link 
with  the  early  work  of  Mycenae. 

Other  buildings  besides  temples  had  been 
perfected.  Next  in  beauty,  and  at  times  rival- 
ling them,  were  the  stoas, — colonnaded  buildings 
devoted  to  various  uses.  The  Poikile,  or  painted 
stoa,  of  Athens's  market  place,  was  painted  by 
Polygnotus  ;  the  stoa  Basileus,  where  the  archon 
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sat  in  judgment,  was  a  prototype  of  the  Roman 
basilica.  The  Lesche  at  Delphi  was  a  loung- 
ing or  club  room  famous  for  its  frescoes  by  Polyg- 
notus. The  stoa  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi, 
the  Echo  Colonnade  of  Olympia,  and  the  stoas 
at  the  Argive  Heraeum,  at  Epidauros,  Thoricos, 
and  Oropos  repay  careM  study. 

Religion  and  athletics  were  associated  in 
Greece.  Gymnasia  and  stadia  at  Athens,  M^- 
alopolis,  Delos,  Olympia,  Delphi,  Isthmia,  and 
Nemea  equalled  the  temples  in  importance. 
The  gymnasium  type  consisted  of  a  peristylar 
court,  from  which  opened  rooms  for  baths  and 
exercises,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  Un- 
der Roman  influences  the  scope  of  the  gymna- 
sium was  extended.  The  stadion  was  an  oval 
race  track  600  feet  long,  with  seats  for  spec- 
tators. 

The  theatre,  originally  only  a  circular  space 
like  the  modem  Greek  threshing  floor,  had  de- 
veloped with  the  drama,  and  its  design  may  be 
traced  at  Mantinea,  Argos,  Epidauros,  Sicyon, 
Athens,  Thoricos,  Delos,  Eretria,  Megalopolis, 
and  Delphi.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  lately  published 
his  views  controverting  Vitruvius  and  other  au- 
thorities regarding  the  arrangements  of  the 
Greek  stage. 

Gateways  and  propylaea,  resembling  the  early 
one  at  Tiryns,  are  found  at  Athens,  Eleusis, 
Olympia,  and  Delos. 

In  our  "late"  period  (IV.),  the  artists,  in- 
capaUe  of  advancing  farther,  began  to  copy. 
We  see  the  cause  in  the  political  conditions. 
The  southern  Greeks  were  conquered  by  the  less 
refined  Macedonians.  Athens  was  no  longer  the 
chief  centre ,  the  successors  to  Alexander  had 
made  their  capitals  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
The  Hellenic  spirit  which  leavened  the  world 
became  diluted.  From  giving,  Athens  began  to 
receive.  She  was  adorned,  still,  by  buildings, 
but  only  through  the  munificence  of  Philohellenic 
princes  and  nobles  from  foreign  parts.  Archi- 
tecture became  thinner,  both  in  sentiment  and 
design,  as  shown  by  the  Zeus  temple  at  Nemea, 
and  the  Gateway  of  Athena  Archegetis  at  Athens. 
In  the  last  period  the.artist  was  honoured ;  now 
it  is  the  donor.  Attalos  II.  of  Pergamon  built 
a  stoa  in  Athens,  and  that  prepares  us  gradually 
for  the  final  domination  of  the  Romans.  The 
cboragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  introduces  a 
new  and  beautiful  note  amidst  generally  decreas- 
ing harmony.  It  serves  as  a  type  for  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  of  which  we  find  other  interesting 
specimens  in  the  Tholos  at  Epidauros  and  the 
Philippeion  at  Olympia,  all  circular  structures, 
and  in  the  doorway  of  the  octagonal  Clepsydra, 
or  Tower  of  the  Winds,  in  Athens. 

Before  leaving  this  period,  it  would  be  well  to 
dwell  a  moment  on  the  temple  construction. 
Indigenous  architecture  is  influenced  by  the 
local  building  materials.  In  Greece,  wood  was 
originally  used  for  column   and   entablature. 
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Stone  was  gradaally  substituted,  retaining  and 
petrifying  the  traditional  wooden  forms;  the 
stone  epistyle  was  originally  a  wooden  girder; 
the  triglyphs  were  beam  ends  ;  the  metope  slabs 
filled  the  spaces  once  open  between  the  beams, 
wherein  probably  stood  votiye  gifts  represented 
later  by  the  metope  sculptures ;  the  guttse  were 
nail-heads ;  the  cornice  soffit  showed  the  rafter's 
slope.  A  wooden  entablature  permitted  greater 
intercolunmiations  than  were  admissible  with 
stone.  The  old  Argive  Herseum  had  wood 
pillars  of  2  feet  diameter,  spaced  11^  feet  on 
centres.  With  the  introduction  of  stone,  the 
intercolumniation  was  decreased  by  setting  the 
columns  nearer  together,  or  by  increasing  their 
diameter,  or  both.  The  old  Herseum  at  Olympia 
illustrates  the  gradual  substitution  of  stone  for 
wood.  The  early  column  capital  had  a  broad 
abacus  and  echinus  designed  for  the  greater  sup- 
port of  the  epistyle.  In  time  these  and  the 
column  were  better  proportioned  and  massiveness 
yielded  to  grace.  In  the  later  period  an  over- 
refinement  and  attenuation  produced  weakness,  a 
worse  architectural  fault  than  excess  of  strength. 

The  stone  columns  were  usually  built  of  sev- 
eral drums  fastened  together  with  wooden  dowels 
and  revolved  on  their  beds  until  the  grinding 
made  close  joints.  To  facilitate  this  operation, 
several  knobs  were  left  on  the  stone  drums  when 
dressed  at  the  quany,  and  these  were  tooled  off 
when  the  channels  were  cut  at  the  building.  At 
Delos  (Apollo  Temple)  and  at  Eleusis  (Portico 
of  Philon)  the  channels  were  never  finished.  In 
early  work  sixteen  channels,  and  even  fourteen 
(Argive  Heneum)  were  not  unusual,  but  in  the 
best  period  Doric  columns  had  twenty  channels 
and  Ionic  twenty-four  flutes.  The  stone  colunms 
were  often  given  a  thin  coat  of  lime  plaster  and 
painted  an  orange  yellow.  When  marble  was 
used,  its  smooth  surface  rendered  the  plaster 
unnecessary. 

The  members  of  the  entablature  were  also 
painted,  chiefly  in  reds,  blues,  and  yellows.  The 
cyma  and  other  mouldings,  when  not  carved, 
were  decorated  with  stencil  ornaments  of  the 
anthemion  and  other  conventionalized  types. 
The  stones  of  the  entablature  were  raised  into 
position  with  ropes  and  tackle.  In  earlier  work, 
holes  for  this  purpose  were  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
stones ;  later,  on  the  sides ;  and  again  lewis  holes 
were  made.  The  stones  were  fastened  together 
with  bronze  and  iron  clamps,  whose  form  is  one 
indication  of  a  building's  age.  The  clamps  of  the 
best  fifth  century  period  had  the  form  of  a  double 
T  (Dr.  Josef  Dunn,  Die  Baukunst  der  Orie- 
chen).  Various  marks  were  used  by  the  Greek 
masons  for  centring  the  columns  and  numbering 
the  stone  courses.  Early  roof  tiles  were  of  terra 
cotta  until  Byzes,  of  Naxos,  580  B.C.,  invented 
tiles  of  marble  (Pausanias,  V.,  10).  The  temple 
was  incomplete  until  the  sculptor  had  supple- 
mented the  architect's  work  by  filling  the  pedi- 
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ments  and  metopes  with  compositions  to  the 
glory  of  its  deity. 

The  early  naos  or  oella  was  long  and  narrow, 
its  width  doubtless  regulated  by  the  roofing 
ability  of  the  builders.  Gradually  the  cella 
was  widened  and  two  rows  of  interior  columns 
aided  in  supporting  the  roof,  recalling  the 
Tirynthian  Megaron.  Later  expansion  of  this 
construction  led  to  the  seven  rows  of  columns  in 
the  Telesterion  at  Eleusis,  whose  similitude  to 
the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamak  made  it  an  ap- 
propriate sanctuary  for  the  Egyptian-like  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  The  oella  or  naos  was  preceded 
by  a  pronaos,  which  is  found  in  the  ancient 
megaron,  and  continued  in  the  Byzantine  church 
as  the  narthex.  Behind  the  cella  was  the 
opisthodomos,  a  storeroom  for  valuables. 

The  Doric  temple  was  usually  hexastyle  and 
peripteral,  with  twelve  or  more  columns  on  the 
sides.  A  unit  of  measurement  reigns  throughout 
the  fifth  century  temples  at  the  Argive  Herseum 
and  at  Olympia,  which  equals  0.326  metres,  or 
12|  inches.  The  columns  of  the  Aiigive  temple 
were  spaced  ten  units  apart,  except  at  the  angles, 
where  they  were  nine  units ;  the  triglyphs  two 
imits  wide,  and  the  metopes  three  units  square. 

The  krepidoma  of  the  Doric  temple  consisted 
usually  of  three  steps.  On  the  top  one,  or 
stylobate,  the  columns  were  placed,  their  posi- 
tions indicated  by  masons'  X  niarks  on  the 
stones,  and  a  small  hole  at  the  junction  of  the 
cross  to  insert  one  1^  of  a  compass  for  describing 
the  circle  and  la3ring  out  the  diagram  on  the 
stylobate  for  the  channels  of  the  columns.  The 
stone  without  the  circle  was  then  cut  away  to  a 
lower  level,  leaving  the  projection  to  mark  the 
column's  position.  An  incline  or  ramp  made  an 
easy  ascent  to  the  entrance  for  the  sacred  pro- 
cessions. 

The  orientation  of  the  temple  was  usuaUy 
such  that  the  rising  sun,  at  the  time  of  year  of 
the  festival  most  sacred  to  its  deity,  would  shine 
into  the  main  entrance.  At.Bassse  is  an  excep- 
tional arrangement ;  the  main  axis  of  the  temple 
is  north  and  south,  while  the  side  door  admits 
the  eastern  simlight. 

Our  Period  V.  shows  Greece  under  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  a  condition  less  to  be  deplored  since 
the  Grecian  states  had  proved  their  inability  for 
self-unification,  and  Rome's  political  protectorate 
enabled  the  Greek  artistic  spirit  gradually  to 
revive,  or  at  least  to  be  preserved  from  utter 
extinction.  As  the  riches  of  the  world  poured 
into  Rome,  the  demands  of  luxury  attracted  the 
people  who  alone  possessed  the  art  instincts 
capable  of  catering  to  their  political  masters,  to 
whose  vulgarity  we  must  attribute  the  frequent 
exhibitions  of  perverted  taste. 

The  Roman  buildings  in  Greece  worthy  of 
note  are  but  few,  and  their  ruins  usually  overlie 
earlier  Greek  work.  A  small  circular  temple 
23  feet  in  diameter  dedicated  to  Rome  and 
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AugoBtuB  confronted  the  east  end  of  the  Parthe- 
non. On  the  south  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
Herodes  Atticus  dedicated  an  odeum  to  his 
wife  and  at  Olympia  he  built  an  exedra.  At 
the  Argive  Herseum  are  remains  of  a  building 
whose  hollow  floor  and  wall  construction  re- 
sembled that  of  the  baths  at  Pompeii;  the 
upper  floor,  supported  on  small  piers  about  2 
feet  high  and  2  feet  apart  on  centres,  was  con- 
structed of  large  tiles  laid  on  the  piers,  over 
which  was  spread  concrete  and  Anally  a  mosaic 
or  tile  pavement.  The  air,  warmed  in  a  furnace 
room,  percolated  under  the  floors  and  through- 
out special  hollow  tile  lining  in  the  side  walls. 
These  wall  tiles  were  coated  with  plaster 
which  was  probably  painted  while  still  fresh. 
At  Olympia  are  ruins  of  Roman  thermae  and 
of  a  house  attributed  to  Nero,  while  throughout 
Greece  are  traces  of  Homan  aqueducts  and 
walls. 

Hadrian's  era  of  affected  eclecticism  trans- 
ported and  confused  the  styles  of  all  countries ; 
the  arch  in  Athens  which  marks  the  quarter 
built  by  Hadrian  and  the  huge  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  Olympeion,  though  grand,  are 
discordant  elements  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

The  Byzantine  period  (VI.)  finds  Greece  still 
but  a  province  of  the  vast  Homan  empire,  an 
empire  now  rapidly  disintegrating.  This  period 
derives  its  title  from  Byzantium  (Constanti- 
nople), where  is  found  its  most  beautiful  type, 
S.  Sophia.  It  is  limited  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  325  a.d.  to  1453,  when  Constan- 
tinople fell  before  the  Mohammedan  conquerors. 

The  architectural  elements  which  compose 
the  Byzantine  style  had,  however,  been  grad- 
ually assembling  for  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  are  traceable  in  early  ages 
to  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  style  is  the  dome,  sup- 
ported on  pendentives  springing  from  a  square 
or  rectangular  plan.  Monasteries,  convents, 
small  churches,  and  chapels  are  found  through- 
out Greece  often  occupying  sites  originally 
sacred  to  the  pagan  cult,  but  as  examples  of 
Byzantine  architecture  they  are  small  and  un- 
important.    (See  Byzantine  Architecture.) 

During  the  Turkish  period  (VII.)  from  1453 
to  the  War  of  Independence,  1831,  Greece  lay 
prostrate  under  Mohammedan  rule,  almost  dead 
to  the  world.     Her  art  was  stationary. 

These  four  centuries  may  be  passed  over 
quickly,  as  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in 
the  Turkish  fortresses,  mosques,  or  minarets  to 
warrant  delay. 

The  modem  period  (VIII.)  begins  with  the 
successful  expulsion  of  the  Turk.  It  is  a  period 
of  hopeful  anticipation  rather  than  one  of 
especial  achievement  thus  far.  The  latent 
Greek  spirit  has  not  had  time  to  recuperate 
after  centuries  of  oppression.  Modem  architec- 
ture in  Greece  is  not  indigenous.    Austrians 
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and  Germans  have  designed  most  of  her  build- 
ings, of  which  the  royal  palace,  the  Zappeion, 
the  National  Museum,  Academy  of  Science, 
university,  and  Dr.  Schliemann's  house,  all  in 
Athens,  are  most  noteworthy. 

The  type  of  the  villagers'  house  in  Greece 
to-day  can  differ  but  little  from  that  of  ancient 
times.  A  yurd  or  court  is  enclosed  by  high 
walls  except  such  spaces  as  are  occupied  by  the 
dwelling,  stables,  and  outhouses.  The  building 
material  is  sun-dried  or  mud  brick.  An  ex- 
terior stone  stairway  leads  to  the  second  story 
of  the  house,  which,  like  the  ground  floor, 
usually  consists  of  but  one  room. 

Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  Lectures  of  the  QeoQ- 
raphy  of  Greece;  Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  The 
Islands  of  the  jEgean  ;  Joanne,  Guides  —  Gr^ce^  /, 
Athenes  et  ses  environs  ;  Joanne,  Guides  —  Grece^ 
II,  Grhce  continentale  et  lies;  and  other  guide- 
books. A.  Couchaud,  Choix  d^£glises  Byzan^ 
tines  en  Chrkce,  1842 ;  Auguste  Choisy,  L'Art 
de  bSttir  chez  les  Byzantins,  1888;  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  1897,  Article  on  Mistra  by  Lucien 
Magne ;  R.  W.  Schultz  and  S.  H.  Barnaby, 
Byzantine  Architecture  in  Greece  (not  yet  pub- 
lished). 

—  Edward  L.  Tilton. 


A  building  of  which  the 
roof  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  sides  are  glazed 
sashes,  contrived  for  the  protection  and  growth 
of  exotic  and  tender  plants  incapable  of  endur- 
ing the  open  air  during  the  colder  months  of  the 
year ;  to  afford  to  native  plants  the  advantage 
of  perpetual  summer  through  the  inclement 
season  ;  or  to  force  the  growth  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  In  order  to  obtain  the  condi- 
tions of  temperature  necessary  to  these  pur- 
poses, greenhouses  are  generally  provided  with 
artificiflJ  heat  and  means  of  ventilation.  They 
are  the  adjunct  of  gardens,  and,  according  to 
their  especial  functions,  are  distinguished  as 
conservatories,  which  properly  are  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  tender  plants,  whether  potted  or 
bedded ;  hothouses,  or  forcing  houses,  where  a 
higher  temperature  is  maintained  with  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  humidity ;  orchid  houses,  provided 
with  tropical  heat;  warm  and  cold  graperies. 
There  are  also  many  specific  subdivisions,  such 
as  palm  houses,  orangeries,  rose  houses,  etc.,  in- 
cluding glazed  buildings  of  many  sorts  for  the 
growth  of  specific  market  produce.  Green- 
houses to  accommodate  flowering  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  in  general  are  provided  with  ranges 
of  open  shelving  for  pots,  approximately  cor- 
responding with  the  slope  of  the  glazed  roof, 
whether  single  or  double,  with  a  shelf  or  bed  of 
soil  for  propagating  purposes  against  the  outer 
wall,  and  a  narrow  passage  between.  The  old 
custom  of  setting  the  glass  in  wooden  frames 
with  putty  is  now  in  good  work  superseded  by 
framing  the  glass  in  metal  sashes  contrived  with 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  water  of  condensation,  as 
in  the  system  known  as  the  Bendle  System. 
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The  fonu  aad  height  of  greenhouMS  are  sub- 
ject to  maoy  variatione  occonling  to  use ;  for 
lofty  tropical  plants  they  are  built  with  greater 
height,  and  often  with  curvilinear  roofs,  domes, 
pavilions,  and  transepts  of  decorative  character. 

When  attached  to,  and  fonning  part  o(i  a 
dwelling  house,  the  greenhouse  becomes  a  place 
rather  for  the  display,  than  specifically  for  the 
preservation  and  growth,  of  ornamental  and 
flowering  plants,  and  has  a  decorative  character 
adapted  to  its  position  as  an  element  in  a  gen- 
eral architectural  scheme.  When  so  placed  it 
is,  by  common  but  strictly  incorrect  usage,  called 
a  conservator? ;  and  when  considerably  enlarged, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  court  with  a  glazed  roof, 
it  becomes  properly  a  winter  garden  (janlin 
d'hiver),  where  not  only  potted  and  tubbed, 
but  bedded,  plants  are  displayed,  with  fountains, 
statuary,  and  other  decorative  at^uncts.  (See 
Conservatory;  Forcing  House;  Grapery;  Hot- 
house.) —  H.  Van  Brunt. 

GREENIiAITD,  ARCUITBCTUKE  OP. 
The  modem  structures  are  the  Danish  houses 
of  European  pattom  adapted  to  the  extreme 
cold,  and  the  huts  of  the  Eskimo.  In  the  line 
of  ancient  architectural  works  are  the  remains 
of  stone  churches  and  other  buildings  of  the 
early  Norsemen.  At  Katortok  the  walls  of  a 
church  still  stand  almost  entire.  The  masonry 
is  not  coursed.  (See  Iglu ;  Iglugeak ;  Snow 
House.)  — F.  S.  D. 

ORIUIN  ROOM.  Same  as  Foyer,  in  the 
sense  of  a  place  of  meeting  of  the  actors  in  a 
theatre;  the  original  English  word  for  such  a 
room,  which,  however,  was  generally  a  very 
poor  and  plain  room  originally  hung  and  fur- 
nished with  green,  though  no  particular  reason 
for  that  custom  is  alleged. 

ORBBTllta  HOUSE.  A  reception  room  or 
place  of  meeting  connected  with  a  church  or 
convent  in  early  Christian  times.  —  (C.  D.) 

OREUF,  HANB.  (See  Hans  Von  Stras- 
burg.) 

ORSPON.  A  council  bouse  of  Nicaragua 
Indians. 

GRIFFB.  In  French,  a  claw ;  but  by  ex- 
tension, a  spur  or  projection  ;  iu  English,  a  spur 
prcyecting  from  the  round  base  of  a  column  and 
filling  a  part  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  square  plinth  below.  The  pri- 
mary use  of  this  is  to  give  the  column  a  broader 
base  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  cutting 
away  of  the  solid  stone.  The  griffe,  however, 
is  often  used  for  elaborate  ornamentation,  being 
carved  into  vegetable  or  even  animal  form.  Its 
use  is  chiefly  confined  to  me<liu:val  styles. 

aKEFFDr.  In  decorative  art,  an  imaginary 
creature  compounded  of  Uon  and  eagle.  The 
more  common  representations  show  lion's  paws, 
eagle's  wings,  and  a  head  furnished  with  a 
hooked  beak.  In  Oreoo-Roman  art  these  crea- 
tures occur  in  sculptured  friezes  on  marble  urns, 
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and  the  like,  but  they  are  more  effectively  used 
in  Italiau  Romanesque   art,  where  admirably 
designed  creatures  of  this  sort  are  used  for  the 
supports  of  the  columns  of  church  porches. 

ORIOI,  aiOVAlTNI  aiACOMO;  archi- 
tect; d.  Sept.  15,  1572. 

The  son  of  Guglielmo  Qrigi  (see  Grigi,  G.). 
In  1550  he  succeeded  Scarpagnino  (see  Abtwndi) 
as  protomaestro  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Eocco, 
Venice.  May  22,  1567,  with  a  Magistro  An- 
drea della  Vecchia,  be  contracted  to  build  the 
chureh  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Andrea  Palladio  (see  Pal- 
ladio). 

PaoletU,  RiaaseimetUo  in  Venezla,  Vol.  II. 

GRiai,  anOLniLMO  di  giacomo,  of 

Akano  ("  Guglielmo  Bergamasco,"  Temanza) ; 
architect  and  sculptor  (lapicida),  in  Venice; 
d.  1550. 

Grigi's  most  important  work  is  the  charming 
Capella  Emilianaat  the  church  of  S.  Michele  iu 
Isola  near  Venice.  He  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Procuratie  Vecchie,  the  church 
of  S.  Andrea  della  Certosa  (destroyed),  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  S.  Antonio,  and  the  Scuola  di 
S.  ttocco,  all  in  Venice,  and  the  Palazzo  dclia 
Ragione  in  Vicenza. 

Paoletti,  niiKWCimento  in  Venexia;  MUntz, 
Senaisiancf ;  Temanza,   Vile. 

ORIZiLAaE.  A  grating  or  structure  of 
timbers  laid  horizontally  side  by  side  and  crossed 
by  others,  and  so  on  for  several  thicknesses,  the 
whole  being  iut«Qded  to  carry  a  foundation  on 


piling  or  on  soil  not  otherwise  fit  to  receive  it. 
By  immediate  transference  to  new  mat«rial,  a 
similar  structure  made  of  bars  of  iron  or  steel, 
such  as  rolled  rails.  (See  Foundation;  also 
illustration  of  Crib.) 

ORnil^  In  French,  a  grating  of  any  sort, 
especially  of  light  ironwork,  such  aa  a  gridiron, 
or  a  grate  of  a  fireplace.  Architecturally,  in 
French,  and  by  adoption  in  English,  a  defence 
of  mettd,  usually  wrought-iron  bars,  high  enough 
and  close  set  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
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a  body,  and  serving  in  this  way  to  enclose  a 
courtyard  or  the  grounds  around  a  public  build- 
ing ;  or  to  fill  up  the  place  between  two  masoni; 
piers,  or  between  two  pavilions  of  a  building. 
The  term  in  English  is  generally  restricted  to 
something  rather  elaborate  and  architectural  in 
character.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  use<l  some- 
timee  for  a  metal  window  guard,  even  when  the 
opening  is  small.  It  is  customary  also  to  use 
the  term  as  synonymous  *-ith  gate  when  a  dnnr- 
way  is  closed  by  a  swinging  or  sliding  gral 
instead  of  a  solid  door.  —  R.  S. 

ORIUi  ROOM.     A  room  in  a  restaun 
hotel,  or  club  where  it  ia  supposed  that  the  cj 
entert^nment  afforded    is   broiled   meat, 
such  as  chops,  steaks,  etc,  served  promptly 
at  tables  placed  near  the  fire  used  for  the 
broiling. 

ORIMAIJII,  FRA  FRAITCB8CO; 
architect. 

Grimaldi's  first  work  in  Naples  was  the 
convent  and  church  (1590)  of  S.  Apoetoli. 
In  1606  be  built  the  fine  Capella  del 
Tesoro  at  the  cathedral,  Naples.  He  built 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  d^li  Angeli  at 
Pizzo-Falcone  near  Naples.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  church  of  S-  Puolo  Mag- 
giore,  Naples,  was  accompliBbed  from  his 
designs  af^er  his  death. 

Sasao,  Storia  de'  Monumenti  dS  NapnU;    ■ 
GarlHt,  G'.achirMe  des  BaroclatiUa  in  IttA- 
Un;  Ebe,  Sp^Sfnaiseaaa. 

aRIMTTHAIiDnB ;  architect. 

The  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  Sutri, 
Italy,  is  signed  by  him ;  Orimukaldua  pres- 
byter aocolyta.  It  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Frothingham,  Roman  ArtiOt  of  the  Middle  Aga. 

ftpwiATT.T.Ti  Painting  in  monochrome, 
eepeciaily  in  rather  delicate  gray.  By  extension, 
any  tlat  ornamentation  which  is  devoid  of  eflects 
of  colour;  thus,  ornamental  windows  composed 
of  uncoloured  but  rough  and  not  perfectly  trans- 
parent glass  set  in  lead  sasb  are  commonly  said 
to  be  en  grimille.  The  term  is  generally  used 
as  a  French  word. 

aROnf.  The  arris  formed  by  the  saUent 
between  two  intersecting  vaults.  In  the  most 
common  form  of  vaulting  with  groins  the  vaults 
which  intersect  one  another  are  simple  barrel 
vaults,  and  each  groin,  beginning  at  the  spring 
in  a  solid  angle  usually  of  ninety  degrees,  in- 
creases in  obtuaeness  of  angle  as  it  ascends,  and, 
where  the  vaults  are  of  equal  height,  gradually 
passes  into  nothing,  the  surfaces  being  practically 
continuous  at  the  crown  of  the  vault.  (See 
Vault.) 

aROm  ARCH.  A  piece  of  arched  con- 
struction forming  in  some  way  the  angle  between 
two  simple  vaiUts.  The  term  has  no  accurate 
significance,  and  is  applied  erroneously  to  the 
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diagonal  rib  of  a  ribbed  vault,  and  also  to  the 
whole  of  a  groined  vault  taken  together.  The 
only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  rightly  used  seems 
to  be  in  the  series  of  larger  and  more  carefully 
dressed  stones  laid  as  voussoirs  in  the  angle  be- 
tween intersecting  arches  in  which  stones  the 
groin  is  worked. 

OROINED  TAUIiTINO.     (See  Vault,  and 
Groin  Vault  under  VaulL) 


OaotN:  Vawltb  v 


H   GkOINS;  DORBETSHAa.  < 


aROININO.  Properly,  the  meeting  of 
simple  vaults,  such  a.8  barrel  vaults,  at  an  angle 
so  as  to  form  a  more  elaborate  structure.  (See 
Groin  Vault,  under  Vault.)  By  extension,  the 
building  of  groined  vaults  generally. 

Underpltob  Oxoliiliig.  The  groining  and 
also  the  groined  vaulting  resulting  from  the 
intersection  of  a  larger  and  higher  vault  \ty 
smaller  ones.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  vaults  spring  from 
the  same  plane  and  have  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  shape,  viz.,  of  semicircular  section  ;  the 
smaller  vaults  will  then  int«r8ect  the  larger  one 
but  will  not  reach  above  its  haunches. 

Welali  Orotnlng.  Same  as  Underpitch 
Groining. 

OROm  POmT.  A  groin  in  the  strict 
sense  given  above  j  a  mason's  term  to  designate 
the  actual  arris. 

OROIIT  SIB.  The  diagonal  rib  in  a  ribbed 
vault  occupying  the  place  where  a  gmin  might 
be  constructed ;  an  erroneous  expression,  as  a 
ribbed  vault  is  not  groined. 

OROOVR.  A  narrow  continuous  sinking, 
usually  of  the  same  width  and  depth  throughout. 
Grooves  are  worked  on  the  edges  of  boards  and 
planks  for  the  purpose  of  making  tongued  and 
grooved  flooring  and  sheathing. 
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0R08B,  FRANdS;  antiquary;  b.  about 
1731;  (LMay  12,  1791. 

Grose  published  in  1773  the  first  number  of 
his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
completed  the  work  in  1787  (London,  4  vols, 
folio).  The  Antiquities  of  Scotland  was  pub- 
lished in  1789-1791  (London,  2  vols.  4to). 
The  Antiquities  of  Ireland^  begun  by  him, 
was  published  after  Ms  death  by  Dr.  Edward 
Ledwich  (London,  1791-1795,  2  vols.  4to). 
The  Military  Antiquities  appeared  in  1796- 
1798  (London,  2  vols.  4to). 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

OROSSBTBSTB  (OREATHX2AD),  ROB- 
BRT;  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  d.  1253. 

Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bmlt,  or  to  have  caused  to  be 
built,  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln, 
England,  to  have  completed  the  nave,  and  to 
have  carried  the  central  tower  (rood  tower)  to 
the  beginning  of  the  upper  story. 

Pegge,  Robert  Grosseteste;  Storer,  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lincoln. 

GROT.  Properly,  a  cave;  in  architecture, 
a  piece  of  rockwork  in  which  a  cave  is  simulated. 

aROTBSQXTR.  A.  Properly,  having  to  do 
with  a  cave  or  caves ;  hence,  rude,  not  accord- 
ing to  system  or  the  canons  of  art,  wild,  irregular, 
confused. 

B.  By  extension,  in  describing  ornament  which 
is  of  a  new  or  unexpected  character,  akin  to  the 
original  use  of  Arabesque,  fantastic  and  un- 
classed.  The  monsters  and  the  exaggerated 
human  and  animal  forms  of  mediseval  sculpture 
are  often  called  by  this  term,  and  so  are  the 
•strange  creatures,  half  human  and  half  animal, 
and  the  scrollwork  in  which  a  part  of  the  body 
of  a  man  or  a  beast  emerges  from  a  flower; 
which  the  Renaissance  artists  inherited  from  the 
Roman  imperial  painting. 

Used  as  a  substantive  in  each  of  these  senses. 

—  R.  S. 

GROTTO.     Same  as  Grot. 

GROUND  (I.).  Anything  used  to  fix  a  limit 
or  to  regulate  the  thickness  or  projection  of  the 
more  permanent  or  of  exterior  finished  work. 
The  term  is  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  thus, 
grounds  in  ordinary  building  are  pieces  of  wood 
secured  to  the  jamb  of  a  doorway,  as  in  a  brick 
wall,  or  to  the  base  of  a  stud  partition,  to  stop 
the  plastering  at  the  edge  and  to  determine  its 
thickness,  and  to  these  grounds  the  wooden 
trim  may  be  nailed,  or  the  grounds  may  be  re- 
moved. Also,  any  strip  secured  to  a  wall,  and 
more  or  lees  embedded  in  the  plaster,  to  furnish 
a  nailing,  as  to  secure  a  wooden  mantel,  heavy 
trim,  or  the  like.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

GROUND  (II.).  A.  In  painting,  the  sur- 
fiice  of  imiform  colour  upon  which  ornaments 
and  the  like  are  relieved,  corresponding  nearly 
to  Background  in  relief  sculpture,  and  to  the 
French  cfiamp, 
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B,  (Used  attributively)  having  to  do  with 
the  ground  or  background ;  thus,  ground  colour 
is  the  colour  usetl  for  the  ground  as  in  defini- 
tion A. 

GROUND  FLOOR.  Properly,  that  floor 
of  a  building  which  is  most  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ground. 
By  extension,  same  as  Ground  Story. 

GROUND  STOR7.  That  story  of  a  build- 
ing the  floor  of  which  \&  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  surroimding  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
term  should  be  limited  to  such  a  story  when  its 
floor  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  steps  above 
or  below  the  sidewalk  in  a  city,  or  the  court- 
yard, greensward,  or  the  like,  nearest  approach- 
ing it,  in  the  country.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
house  with  a  high  stoop,  as  in  many  American 
cities  where  the  principal  floor  is  seven  feet  above 
the  sidewalk,  and  the  floor  of  the  basement 
story  is  five  feet  below  it,  there  is  properly  no 
ground  story. 

GROUPED.  Standing  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another  but  not  in  contact;  said  of 
columns  when  more  than  two  are  brought  near 
together,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  compound 
piers  of  Gothic  architecture,  where  a  lai-ge 
central  column  or  pier  has  small  shafts  set  a  few 
inches  from  it,  as  especially  in  Salisbury  cathe- 
dral. Such  a  pier  is  described  as  consisting  of 
grouped  shafts.     (See  Clustered  Colunm.) 

GROUPING.  A.  The  act  of  arranging 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  a  definite  way, 
and  for  architectural  eflect. 

B,  The  state  of  being  grouped  or  arranged. 

C.  A  group  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  assemblage  or  the  greater  or  less  merit  of 
the  artistic  effect  produced.  The  simplest 
grouping  is  that  where  two  buildings  or  two 
important  wings,  pavilions,  or  the  like,  resem- 
bling one  another  closely,  are  set  in  a  sort  of 
pairing.  Thus,  on  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome, 
the  two  buildings  whose  design  is  ascribed  to 
Michelangelo,  one  occupied  by  the  Capitoline 
Museum  and  the  other  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators,  are  set  face  to  face,  with  the  width 
of  the  square  between  them.  This  group,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  as  made  up  into  a  triple 
group  either  by  considering  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  as  forming  a  third  member,  or  even  by 
reference  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  which  is  halfway  between  their  fronts ; 
or  the  whole  layout  of  the  square,  with  the  three 
buildings  on  three  sides  and  the  important  and 
celebrated  statue  in  the  middle,  may  be  con- 
sidered together  as  a  group  of  four  parts.  So, 
in  the  case  of  the  two  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
looked  at  from  the  west;  they  may  be  con- 
sidered together  as  a  group  of  two  united  by  a 
much  smaller  central  division,  or  the  very  strong 
horizontal  divisions  of  the  facade  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  important  than  the  vertical 
divisions  made  by  the  towers,  and  the  front  may 
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be  taken  all  together  as  a  group  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts,  of  which  only  the  upper  part  is 
divided  into  a  group  of  three. 

This  possibility  of  looking  at  any  group  from 
several  different  points  of  view  has  produced 
extreme  vagueness  in  the  common  discussions 
of  the  subject.  Fancied  resemblances  between 
a  smaller  architectural  object,  as  a  member  of 
a  building,  and  a  much  larger  structure,  as  an 
entire  building,  are  also  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Thus,  in  the  case  of  our  lofty  tower- 
like business  buildings  erected  since  1880,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  comparison  to  a  column  or 
pillar  is  safe  and  is  complete ;  and  it  is  asserted 
as  a  positive  rule  of  design  for  such  structures 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  a  base,  a  high 
and  comparatively  plain  shaft,  and  a  crowning 
structure  which  is  likened  to  a  capital.  If, 
however,  these  buildings  are  compared  to  the 
finest  steeples  in  existence,  a  different  system  of 
grouping  at  once  appears,  namely,  tiie  division 
into  vertical  wall  and  high  and  slender  roof,  with 
perhaps  an  intermediate  member  which,  if  it 
exists,  may  be  much  smaller  than  either  the 
upper  or  the  lower  part  just  described,  or  may 
be  as  large  and  prominent  as,  for  instance,  the 
roof  or  spire.  If,  then,  one  should  take  a  tower- 
like twenty-story  building  which  had  been  pre- 
viously divided  into  a  group  of  three  parts  as 
above  suggested,  and  if  to  that  were  added  four 
or  five  stories  more  in  the  way  of  a  rooflike  or 
spirelike  pavilion,  the  group  would  be  at  once 
changed  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  previous 
arrangement  would  appear,  for  the  new  group 
of  four  parts  would  be  far  more  effective  than 
the  old  group  of  three.  So  in  the  case  of  hor- 
izontal grouping.  It  is  a  good  general  prin- 
ciple to  have  a  central  feature,  and  many  a 
simple  house  front  with  one  or  two  windows  or 
groups  of  windows  in  each  story  may  be  saved 
from  disorderly  insignificance  by  a  very  small 
but  well-placed  feature,  as  a  niche,  a  panel  with 
inscription,  or  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inunense  variety  of  the  possible  groupings 
in  such  cases,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  large 
and  varied  buildings  with  many  pavilions,  towers, 
separate  roofs,  and  the  like,  is  so  great  that 
hitherto  the  makers  of  rules  of  architectural 
design  have  generally  avoided  the  subject.  The 
book  named  below  is  a  serious  attempt  at  re- 
ducing to  order  the  various  theories  upon  this 
subject,  and  of  providing  a  possible  working 
basis  for  further  study. 

John  Beverly  Robinson,  Principles  of  Architec- 
tural Composition ;  an  attempt  to  order  and  phrase 
ideas  which  have  hitherto  been  only  felt  by  the  in- 
stinctive taste  of  designers.    New  York,  1890. 

—  R.  S. 

OROUT.  Mortar  made  thin  for  pouring 
into  the  interstices  of  a  masonry  wall ;  for  spread- 
ing over  a  bed  of  concrete  to  form  a  smooth 
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finish ;  and  for  other  similar  purposes  where  the 
use  of  stiff  mortar  is  unpractical. 

QrBitBER,  BERXnaARD;  architect;  b. 
1806. 

Griiber  studied  painting  and  architecture  at 
the  academy  of  Munich,  Bavaria.  He  was 
employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Regensburg,  Bavaria,  and  in  1842  went  to 
Prague,  where  in  1844  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy  of  Art.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  in  Wurzbach  (op.  cit.). 

Wurzbach,  Biographisches  Lexikon. 

GRUMBHRO,  MARTIN;  architect. 

After  March  24,  1699,  he  was  royal  director 
of  buildings  at  Berlin,  Prussia.  He  built  the 
Kdlnisdie  EcUhhaus,  and  the  Oamisonkirche^ 
and  began  the  Friedrichs  Hospital,  all  in  Berlin. 

Bomnann,  Denkmdler  von  Berlin. 

ORt^NE  OEWdlAB  (The  Green  Vaults). 
In  Dresden,  Germany,  the  ground  floor  chambers 
of  the  royal  palace ;  so  called  from  the  originid 
colours  of  the  decorations,  and  containing  a  vast 
collection  of  costly  decorative  objects.  The 
vaults  themselves  are  not  of  importance. 

OXTARD  BAR.  Any  bar  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection or  means  of  security;  especially,  a 
slight  parapet,  as  set  above  the  sill  of  a  window, 
and  secured  commonly  to  the  jamb  on  either 
side,  thus  permitting  persons  within  to  lean 
upon  it  in  comparative  safety  while  looking  out 
of  the  window.  It  commonly  consists  merely 
of  a  single  bar,  but  is  often  a  quite  elaborate 
structure,  and  may  project  from  the  face  of  the 
wall  so  as  to  enclose  a  considerable  space  above 
a  wide  sill,  as  is  common  in  Italian  residences. 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

GUARD  CHAMBER  Same  as  Guard 
Room. 

GUARD  HOU8B.  A  A  building,  as  in  a 
fortress,  a  prison,  or  the  like,  in  which  the 
guard  is  stationed.  Its  purpose  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Guard  Room. 

B.  Locally,  or  perhaps  anciently,  the  term 
retained  in  certain  districts  for  a  jail  or  place 
of  confinement. 

GUARD  ROOM.  A  room  in  a  fortress  or 
the  like,  usually  near  the  entrance  gateway; 
large,  permanent,  and  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  guard  for  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  night, 
or  the  like.  As  it  is  from  the  guard,  so  chosen 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  military 
force,  that  the  sentinels  are  taken,  and  as  the 
term  of  sentry  duty  is  always  brief,  the  larger 
part  of  the  guard  is  generaUy  froe  from  imme- 
diate duty  and  may  find  shelter  in  the  guard 
room. 

GUARINI,  D.  GUARINO ;  architect ; 
b.  1624  (at  Modena,  Italy);  d.  1685. 

Guarini  was  a  Theatine  monk  who  carried 
the  baroque  style  in  Italy  to  its  extreme  devel- 
opment.    In  1674  he  became  the  court  archi- 
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tect  to  the  Duke  Carlo  Emmanuele  II.  of  Savoy. 
He  served  also  his  successor,  the  King  Vittorio 
Amadeo  I.  His  most  extraordinary  buildings 
are  the  domical  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  the 
sanctuary  (also  domical)  of  the  Madonna  della 
Consolata,  both  in  Turin.  He  built  about  1657 
the  mortuaiy  chapel  of  the  house  of  Savoy  at 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  (Tuiin).  Buildings 
were  erected  from  Guarini's  designs  at  Lisbon 
and  Prague.  He  built  the  Theatine  church  of 
S.  Anne  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  Pans,  which  has 
been  destroyed.  Guarini  was  a  speculative 
writer  on  philosophy  and  mathematics.  His 
last  work  was  an  Architettura  civile, 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstileg  in  Italien  ; 
£be,  Spat-Renaissance. 

OUDOEON.  A,  The  stationary  portion  of 
a  simple  wrought-iron  hinge,  forming  a  pintle 
or  eye  to  hold  the  movable  leaf,  which  is  usually 
a  band  or  strap.  It  has  a  flaring  end  which  is 
secured  in  a  masonry  jamb,  or  a  plate  or  strap 
which  may  be  bolted  or  screwed  to  the  wood- 
work.    (See  Hook  and  Eye  Hinge,  under  Hinge. ) 

B,  In  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain,  a  mem- 
ber in  the  framing  of  a  roof.  Its  exact  char- 
acter and  place  vary  with  locality. 

QiUtSRIN,  CLAUDE;  builder  (entrepre- 
neur) and  architect. 

Gu^rin  was  one  of  the  first  constructors 
employed  on  the  chapel  of  the  Valois  at  Saint- 
Denis,  near  Paris.  After  1571  he  built  the 
Hdtel  de  Soissons  under  the  direction  of  Jean 
BuUant  (see  Bullant). 

De  Laborde,  Comptes  des  bSUiments  du  roi; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

OUBST  HOUSE.  A,  In  a  large  estab- 
lishment, such  as  a  convent,  especially  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  building  prepared  for  the  use 
of  strangers. 

B.  A  place  of  public  entertainment ;  an  inn. 

OUOUA.  In  Italian,  a  building  or  part 
of  a  building,  having  the  shape  of  a  pyramid, 
obelisk,  or  pinnacle.  Any  building  having  a 
generally  upright  and  slender  form,  when  not 
easily  classified  under  some  other  technical  name  ; 
thus,  a  small  pagoda  or  tope,  or  a  monument  of 
undescribed  architectural  character,  or  an  elabo- 
rate German  stove  of  enamelled  earthenware 
may  be  said  to  be  a  guglia  or  of  guglia  form. 
(Also  Aguglia.) 

OUOLIELMO,  FRA.  (See  Agnelli,  Gugli- 
elmo.) 

OnOUBLMO  DA  MARCIZiLA.  (See 
Marcillat,  Guillaume  de.) 

GUILD.  Formerly,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  modem  usage,  an  association  of  merchants, 
artisans,  or  mechanics,  both  employees  and 
masters,  of  the  same  trade  or  similar  trades, 
organized  for  mutual  protection,  advancement, 
and  the  instruction  of  apprentices  bound  over 
to  the  association ;  and  also  for  benevolent  pur- 
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poses,  as  in  providing  for  destitute  membersi 
bearing  the  expenses  of  burial,  and  the  like. 

There  is  very  little  information  regarding 
hetairiea  or  associations  of  craftsmen  among 
the  Greeks :  one  evident  &ct  is  the  consider- 
able amount  of  individual  freedom  allowed  to 
the  architect^  as  compared  to  his  condition 
under  Roman  rule. 

Borne.  In  ancient  Italy  the  colleges  of 
craftsmen  were  organized  at  an  early  date, — 
perhaps  even  in  the  kingly  period,  —  but  were 
discouraged  by  the  first  emperors  as  dangerous 
institutions.  Hadrian  —  himself  an  amateur 
architect  —  decided  not  only  to  recognize  them, 
but  to  oiganize  them  under  strict  government 
control,  enrolling  in  them  the  mass  of  the  work- 
ing population  and  using  them  as  an  important 
part  of  the  huge  administrative  machine.  In 
return  for  exemption  from  militaiy  service  and 
taxation,  the  members  of  these  colleges  (col- 
legia) were  obliged  to  give  their  expert  services 
to  the  State  for  a  small  remuneration,  the 
amount  of  which  was  determined  by  the  State. 
A  tariff  for  such  services  was  issued  by  the 
Emperor  Diocletian.  The  following  further  re- 
strictions were  placed  on  individual  liberty: 
(1)  No  member  was  allowed  to  change  his 
occupation;  (2)  the  occupation  was  made 
hereditary,  the  father  teaching  it  to  his  sons; 

(3)  no  member  was  allowed  to  change  his 
residence,  transferring  from  the  collegium  of 
one  city  to  that  of  another,  and  any  one  vio- 
lating this  rule  was  brought  back  by   force; 

(4)  apparently  no  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
such  a  collegium  was  allowed  to  exercise  any 
manual  occupation.  Hence  the  craftsman's  con- 
dition involved :  compulsoiy  public  service ;  hered- 
itary occupation  ;  obligatoiy  membership  of  some 
college.  When  we  add  to  this  that  the  ordinary 
labour  under  the  direction  of  these  master  crafts- 
men (aside  firom  their  own  assistants)  was 
secured  by  forced  corv4e,  and  that  the  materials 
for  construction  were  furnished  by  the  State, 
which  received  lumber,  bricks,  stone,  and  lime 
as  tax  in  kind,  we  can  understand  both  the 
rapid  erection  and  the  immense  number  of 
Roman  public  monuments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  craftsmen  were  allowed  to  work  by  contract 
for  private  individuals. 

Each  collegium  had  its  meeting  house  and 
office  called  schola.  It  had  a  president  under 
whom  was  a  secretary,  and  the  members  were 
subdivided  into  groups  of  tens  (decuries)  and 
hundreds  (centuries),  each  group  being  regu- 
larly officered  as  if  it  were  a  military  oigani- 
zation.  Regular  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  seems  to  have  been  given  at  the 
acholay  and  sometimes  a  stipend  was  attached 

^Throughout  this  article  the  word  '* architect " 
is  used  in  its  etymological  sense  as  master  builder 
or  master  of  the  works,  without  reference  to  the 
modem  profession. 
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to  the  teaching.  The  Theodoeian  Code  says, 
''  Architects  epjoy  immunity  so  that  they  may 
the  more  easily  teach  the  practice  of  their  art 
to  their  children."  The  number  of  colleges 
connected  with  construction  was  considerable, 
owing  to  the  Roman  tendency  to  specialize. 
The  builders  of  scaffolds  and  constructors  of 
centres,  the  marble  cutters,  marble  incrusters, 
hewers  of  timber,  and  quarryers,  each  had  their 
separate  organization.  This  specialization  was 
carried  still  further  within  the  college  itself. 
Thus,  among  the  stone  masons  and  wall 
builders,  one  set  worked  on  foundations,  an- 
other on  walls,  and  still  another  on  arches  and 
vaults. 

Thus  heredity  and  subdivision  of  labour 
made  for  immobility  of  style  and  methods. 

Besides  the  imperial  laws  affecting  all  cor- 
porations throughout  the  empire,  some  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Codex  TheodosianuSy 
each  corporation  had  its  special  regulations 
about  such  matters  as  membership  require- 
ments, fees,  meetings,  religious  ceremonies, 
artistic  and  technical  standards,  aid  to  poor 
artisans,  funeral  services,  etc.  Thus  far  de- 
tailed information  on  most  of  these  points  is 
scanty.  It  is  certain  that  both  citizens  and 
freedmen  belonged  to  the  colleges ;  the  remain- 
ing inscriptions  point  to  a  predominance  of 
freedmen  over  citizens  in  the  case  of  the 
architects. 

Owing  to  enforced  residence  and  differences 
in  their  private  standards,  local  schools  were 
developed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
is,  however,  evident  that  the  restrictive  laws 
were  enforced  only  in  Italy  —  especially  in 
Rome.  In  the  East  an  antique  Greek  liberty , 
was  encouraged,  and  after  the  seat  of  power 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople  the  restric- 
tions were  practically  dropped ;  they  foimd  no 
place  in  the  laws  of  Justinian,  though  the 
associations  of  artisans  in  Constantinople  were 
already  becoming  troublesome. 

Byzantium,  The  condition  of  the  colleges 
in  the  Orient  in  the  matter  of  organization 
appears  to  have  varied  but  little  from  the  time 
of  Justinian  to  the  present  day.  At  the  head 
of  each  was  and  is  a  proto-magister,  assisted 
by  a  secretary.  Though  the  corporations  were 
local  their  members  travelled  periodically, 
singly  or  in  bodies,  eigoying  the  hospitality  of 
and  offering  their  services  to  brother  guildsmen 
in  other  places.  In  their  individual  freedom 
and  in  other  ways  the  Byzantine  were  far  more 
closely  allied  than  the  Roman  associations  to 
our  mediaeval  guilds.  In  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Milan,  and  especially  Ravenna  the  colleges  con- 
tinued to  flourish  during  the  early  Byzantine 
period,  and  in  Rome  itself  they  survived  all 
vicissitudes  until  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  their  name  was  changed  frx)m  collegium 
to  schola^  from  their  place  of  meeting.     Taken 
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as  a  whole  the  schoke^  as  distinguished  from 
clergy  and  nobles,  represented  the  people,  and 
wielded  great  power. 

Lombardy.  When  the  Lombards  devas- 
tated Italy  (end  sixth  century),  they  did  not 
entirely  extinguish  these  associations  within 
their  new  territory;  and  when  the  Lombards 
turned  to  civilization  they  called  on  the  guilds 
for  architects  and  granted  them  privileges. 
This  is  shown  by  the  Lombard  laws,  issued  in 
643  by  Rotari,  and  in  742  by  Luitbrand. 
Here  the  master  architects  are  called  magistri 
commacini,  their  responsibilities  defined,  and 
a  maximum  tariff  of  prices  set  for  different 
kinds  of  work,  in  faint  imitation  of  the  Roman 
regulations.  The  companions  or  colleagues  of 
these  magistri,  themselves  not  yet  passed  mas- 
ters, are  also  mentioned.  Such  master  masons 
are  spoken  of  in  other  Lombard  documents  of 
Lucca,  Toscanella,  etc.  As  they  could  hold 
property  and  make  contracts  they  were  evi- 
dently not  slaves,  as  the  mass  of  Romans  cer- 
tainly were  under  the  Lombards.  Though  at 
first  of  Roman  descent,  the  magistri  comma- 
cini  soon  admitted  Lombards  to  membership  in 
their  associations.  They  built  in  either  of  two 
manners  —  the  Qullic,  or  wood  construction, 
and  the  Roman,  or  stone  and  brick  construc- 
tion. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  by 
grave  authorities  on  these  magistri  comma- 
cini;  chapters  and  even  volumes  have  beea 
based  on  the  supposition  that  Commacinus 
means  "a  native  of  Como,"  and  that  this 
r^on  was  so  specifically  the  centre  of  the 
revival  of  architecture  under  the  Lombards  as 
to  give  its  name  to  the  profession  of  architect ; 
master  from  Como  =  architect.  Such  a  fact 
would  be  without  a  parallel,  and  is,  besides,  an 
etymological  blunder.  The  word  com-mficinus 
is  from  the  same  stem  as  macio,  the  common 
late  Latin  word  for  stonemason,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  collective  prefix,  and  may  also  be 
connected  with  the  current  Byzantine  word  for 
practical  architect,  mechanicos. 

Middle  Ages.  The  multiplication  of  lay 
artists  in  Italy  as  soon  as  the  arts  were  patron- 
ized, in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
proves  the  activity  and  existence,  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  of  the  Commacine  associations,  and 
the  records  show  that  they  travelled  great  dis- 
tances. Compared  with  the  rest  of  monk- 
ridden  Europe  Italy  shows,  then,  only  an  infini- 
tesimal percentage  of  monastic  as  compared 
with  lay  architects.  Some  of  the  mediaeval 
guilds  that  then  sprang  up  were  modelled 
directly,  like  those  of  Venice,  on  Byzantine 
originals ;  others  in  Lombardy  and  Rome  went 
back  to  classic  models ;  while  the  Tuscan,  latest 
of  all,  were  based  on  Lombard  models.  In  one 
respect  Roman  tradition  ruled  quite  generally,  — 
the  transmission  of  occupation  in  the  same 
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fiEtmily.  This  can  best  be  studied  in  the  signed 
monuments  of  the  Roman  mediaeval  school, 
where  a  family  can  be  traced  through  four  or 
five  generations  (families  of  Paulus,  Ranuccius, 
Laurentius),  and  each  family  could  keep  a  large 
workshop  in  which  the  various  branches  of 
decoration  as  well  as  construction  were  taught 
and  practised.  In  this  particular — the  prac- 
tice of  several  branches  of  art  by  a  single 
artist — these  associations  differed  fundamen- 
tally from  the  ancient  Roman. 

These  Italian  guilds,  as  they  increased  in 
membership  and  developed  in  artistic  methods, 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  to  writing  their 
statutes  and  regulations,  which  may  at  first 
have  been  handed  down  orally.  This  was  done 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
in  every  city  of  any  size  and  artistic  spirit 
(Venice,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence,  Siena,  Perugia, 
Bologna,  etc.).  The  guild  was  very  careful  to 
guard  its  reputation  by  stringent  requirements 
of  artistic  integrity  and  thoroughness,  and  regu- 
lated even  the  maximum  number  of  apprentices 
for  each  master,  and  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial used,  as  weU  as  the  methods  for  settUng  all 
disputes. 

Freemasons.  In  the  flood  of  literature  on 
the  modem  Freemasons,  the  attempt  has  often 
been  made  to  connect  their  mysterious  signs  and 
symbols  and  their  vows  of  secrecy  with  the 
mediaeval  guilds,  and  their  origin  has  even  been 
carried  back  to  ancient  times  through  the  mag- 
istri  commacini.  While  there  is  no  proof  of 
such  connection,  there  is  a  certain  analogy  in- 
teresting to  examine.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  both  literary  and  monumental  evidence  for 
believing  that  in  the  architectural  revival  early 
in  the  eleventh  century  the  Italian  commacini 
took  a  leading  part,  erecting  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  in  Burgundy,  and  in  Normandy  monu- 
ments that  were  in  a  style  different  from  any- 
thing then  known  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
which  served  as  models  to  native  artists.  This 
fact  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  In  the  rest 
of  Europe  the  artistic  field  had  been  occupied 
exclusively  by  monks  since  before  the  Carlovin- 
gian  period.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
impulse  given  by  these  incoming  Lombard  artists 
to  the  practice  of  architecture  by  the  laity  led 
to  the  formation  of  guilds  of  lay  artists  in 
Northern  Europe,  where  they  came  into  exist- 
ence, certainly  long  after  Italy  was  honey- 
combed by  them,  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Aa  to  the  element  of  secrecy  and  mystic  signs 
in  connection  with  the  guilds,  it  seems  purely 
mythical,  and  the  idea  is  due  probably  to  the 
following  circumstances.  Of  all  crafts  that 
of  architecture  —  as  Vitruvius  contends^ had 
always  been  supposed  to  require  the  broadest 
as  well  as  the  deepest  knowledge.  When  the 
crafts  were  at  a  low  ebb,  even  the  modicum  of 
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geometric  and  static  knowledge  preserved  hy 
the  architects  of  the  decadence  must  have 
seemed  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne it  is  evident  that  Vitruvius — as  Egin- 
hard  shows  —  was  still  used,  and  even  for  those 
incapable  of  understanding  him  some  equiva- 
lent knowledge  was  generally  transmitted  orally 
or  in  writing  from  one  generation  to  another, 
within  a  limited  group.  This  monopoly  or 
patent  was  held  as  a  valuable  secret.  But  the 
secrecy  was  then  and  afterward  purely  profes- 
sional—  not  political  or  anti-religious.  Then 
the  strange  or  mythical  animab  and  symbols 
carved  on  so  many  churches  are  supposed  to  be 
part  of  masonic  mystery;  it  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated  that  these  weird  productions 
have  a  symbolic  meaning,  taken  straight  from 
those  popular  mediaeval  fables,  the  Bestiaries^ 
whose  origin  is  even  attributed  to  St.  AuguA- 
tine.  Finally,  there  are  signs  cut  in  mediaeval 
monuments  which  receive  the  same  interpre- 
tation.    These   are   really  of  several   classes : 

(1)  quarry  marks,  which  usually  disappear  on 
finished  monuments,  and  the  like  of  which  have 
always  been  in  use  since  early  Egyptian  times ; 

(2)  builders'  marks,  which  are  often  so  cut  as 
to  be  visible  after  the  structure  is  completed, 
and  originally  made  in  order  to  indicate  the 
exact  position  of  each  block  or  member ;  (3)  ma- 
sons' signatures,  monograms,  or  conventional 
marks,  which  we  find  occasionally  on  ancient 
monuments,  and  very  frequently  in  Byzantine 
architecture.  Evidently  there  is  nothing  special 
to  Freemasonry  in  all  this. 

There  remains  but  one  point,  the  secret  watch- 
words, signs,  or  grips  by  which  the  "  brother  " 
was  recognized.  It  has  often  been  shown  how 
closely  the  different  lodges  of  an  art  association 
were  bound  together,  and  what  frequent  relations 
the  lay  architects,  as  great  travellers,  must  have 
had  with  lodges  in  other  cities,  which  were 
bound  to  give  them  help  and  hospitality.  The 
inference  of  the  use  of  secret  signs  for  purposes 
of  recognition  is  obvious,  but  not  proven  until 
their  use  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  Italian  local  lodges 
of  architects  ever  joined  in  a  confederation ;  but 
this  was  the  case  in  Germany,  where  the  lodge 
of  Strasburg,  doubtless  the  oldest  and  founded 
from  France  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
made  the  supreme  lodge  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  authority  over  the  others  throughout 
Germany.  In  northern  France  and  Flanders 
the  guilds  acquired  even  more  power  than  in 
Germany.  Probably  it  was  in  Grermany,  how- 
ever, where  the  fight  with  the  nobles  and  clergy 
was  more  difficult,  that  the  associations  of 
artisans  had  recourse  to  those  secret  methods 
that  have  given  colour  to  the  pretensions  of 
Freemasonry,  though  their  laws  and  statutes 
received  approval  and  were  published  (1563). 
With  the  preponderance  of  the  individualism  of 
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the  RenaiBsance,  the  importance  of  the  associa- 
tions gradually  waned  in  Italy,  and  was  prac- 
tically extinct  there  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  continuance  was  largely  j?ro  forma.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  cessation 
of  their  usefulness  came  the  transformations  that 
made  them  seem  dangerous  to  public  order,  and 
led  to  the  coercive  measures  of  the  eighteenth 
century  throughout  Europe,  which  gave  Masonry 
its  stamp  of  secrecy.  —  A.  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

QXTTTiT>HATiTi,  A  hall  for  the  meetings  of 
the  controlling  members  of  a  guild,  association 
of  artisans,  or  merchants,  or  persons  associated 
together  without  primary  religious  purpose ;  an 
institution  originating  in  England  in  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  The  separate  halls  of  ancient 
guilds  in  London  are  known  by  other  names  (see 
Company  Hall,  under  Hall).  In  modem  times, 
a  municipal  building  \&  commonly  called  guild- 
hall, as  in  Bristol,  York,  Plymouth. 

The  Guildhall,  especially  so  called,  is  in  Lon- 
don, on  King  Street,  and  is  a  municipal  building, 
deriving  its  name  probably  from  the  custom  of 
permitting  the  different  guilds  to  hold  meetings 
in  it ;  for  its  purpose  has  always  been  connected 
with  the  municipality  itself.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  partly  built  after  the  Great  Fire  in  1 666, 
and  then  wholly  rebuilt  in  1789  in  a  fantastic 
Gothic  style,  but  in  1866  restorations  were 
begun,  a  new  open  timber  roof  constructed,  and 
the  front  brought  to  more  strictly  archseological 
correctness.  —  R.  S. 

OUILIaAIN,  AUOUSTIN;  builder  and 
architect;   b.  Jan.  4,  1581 ;  d.  June  6,  1636. 

A  son  of  Pierre  Guillain  (see  Guillain,  P.). 
He  was  associated  with  his  father,  and  in  1613 
replaced  him  as  director  of  the  public  works  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  At  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Paris,  he  built  the  pavillion  on  the  left  behind 
the  Pavilion  du  S.  Esprit. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Guillain,  P.) 

OUIUbAIN,  OUIZiLAnMIl ;  builder  (entre- 
preneur) and  architect;  d.  after  1582. 

Guillaume  Guillain  married  a  Pierette  Cham- 
biges,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter 
of  Pierre  Chambiges  (I.)  (see  Chambiges,  Pierre, 
I.),  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  about 
1544  as  vaaUre  dea  ceuvrea  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
With  Jehan  Langeois,  he  engaged  to  build  the 
chateaux  of  Saint  Gkmain-en-Laye  and  la. 
Muette,  according  to  the  contract  which  had  been 
made  with  Pierre  Chambiges  (I.),  Sept.  22, 1539. 
Between  1555  and  1568  he  received  large  pay- 
ments for  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the 
Louvre  which  was  designed  by  Pierre  Lescot 
(see  Lescot).  In  1578  he  assisted  at  the  delib- 
erations relative  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

Berty,  Topographie,  Louvre  et  TuiUries ;  Palus- 
ire,  RenaiBsance;  De  Laborde,  Comptesdea  bSUi- 
menta  du  rot 

GUILLAIN^  PIERRS;    builder  (entrepre 

neur)  and  architect. 
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A  son  of  Guillaume  Guillain  (see  Guillain, 
G.).  He  was  associated  with  his  father,  after 
1575,  in  the  direction  of  the  public  works  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  in  1578  in  the  deliberations 
relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 
April  20,  1582,  he  succeeded  his  father.  From 
1594  until  after  1600  Guillain  was  associated 
with  Pierre  Chambiges  (II.)  (see  Chambiges, 
Pierre,  II.)  and  others  in  the  construction  of 
the  western  half  of  the  Grande  Galerie  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Tuileries. 

Berty,  Topographie,  Louvre  et  Tuileriea;  Her- 
luison,  Actea  de  Vktat  civil ;  Vachon,  IRtel  de  Ville. 

annJiAUMB  DB  MARGIIiLAT.  (See 
Marcillat,  Guillaume  de.) 

OUIZiLAnMIl  DIT  CHATELAIT ;  abbot  and 
architect. 

Guillaume  was  abbot  of  Mont-Saint-Michel 
(Manche,  France)  from  1299  to  1314.  He 
rebuilt  his  monastery,  which  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  July,  1300. 

CoiToyer,  Abbaye  du  Mont- Saint-Michel, 


An  ornament  composed  of 
curved  lines  usually  intersecting  with  one  an- 
other, differing  from  a  fret  or  meander  which  is 
composed  of  straight  lines.  As  the  French  term 
guUloche  has  no  such  exact  and  limited  mean- 
ing, so  the  English  term  is  often  used  for  any 
ornament  composed  of  interlacing  lines,  bands, 
ribbons,  or  the  like.     (Also  guiloche.) 

OmNAMUNDlTS,  OUINAMOND ;  monk 
and  architect. 

In  a  manuscript  of  the  monk  Genouz,  at 
the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  it  is  recorded  that 
Guinamundus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
Chaise-Dieu,  made  the  monument  of  S.  Front, 
first  bishop  of  Perigueux,  at  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  1077. 

Branche,  L^Auvergne  au  moyen  dge;  Chen- 
nevi^res,  Archivea  de  Vartfran^aia, 

OULA.  A  moulding  or  group  of  mouldings 
having  a  large  hollow,  as  a  cove  or  cavetto. 
The  term  is  used  also  as  synonymous  with 
Ogee. 

OUIJMARI  DA  PIPERNO,  FETRIT8 ; 
architect. 

According  to  an  inscription,  Petrus  and  his 
sons,  Morisu  and  Jacobus,  built  the  church  at 
San  Lorenzo,  now  Amaseno,  Italy,  finished  1291. 

Frothingham,  Roman  Artista  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

OX7MPP,  OBORO  ANTON;  architect;  b. 
1670;  d.  1730. 

Gumpp  was  one  of  the  most  important  archi- 
tects of  the  baroque  style  in  Germany.  His 
best  works  are  the  S.  Jacobskirche  (171 7-1724), 
the  S.  Johanniskirche  (1729),  the  Landhaus 
(1719-1728),  the  Turn  und  Taxis  palace,  all  at 
Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol. 

Gurlitt,  Geaehichte  dea  BaroekatUea  in  Deutach- 
land, 
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OUNAIKBIOS 

aniTAIKBIOB  ;  aUNAIKONina.     Same 

08  Gynoceum. 

QUNDUIiF ;  ecclesiastic  aud  architect;  b. 
about  1024;  d.   1108. 

Born  Id  France,  and  became  about  1060  a 
monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  In  1077  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester,  England,  by 
Lanfranc  (see  Lanfranc}.  He  built,  or  caused 
to  be  built,  the  cathedral  of  Rochester.  Of  bia 
work,  a  part  of  the  crypt,  a  part  of  the  west 
front,  and  the  tower  on  the  north  side  remain. 
For  William  the  Conqueror,  he  built  the  Great 
White  Tower  in  Lonilon. 

Bayley,  Tomer  of  Londnn ;  SUirer,  HUtorg  of 
Jtochtitrr  Catlifidral ;  Whaiton,  Anglia  Sacra; Brit- 
Ion  and  Brayley,  3temair$  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

OUMTilU'B  CHAIN.  A  chain,  each  link 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  steel  bar  with  a 
small  ring  at  each  end,  the  bais  having  a  tixed 


length  and  larger  subdivisions  being  marked  by 
pieces  of  brass  of  a  recognized  form  secured  at 
every  tenth  link  to  the  rings  which  join  the 
links.  UutU  recently  this  was  the  implement 
always  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  measuring  land ;  each  link  was  7.92 
inchen,  so  that  the  wbnle  chain  of  100  links 
was  66  feet  long,  and  so  that  100,000  square 
links  were  equal  to  an  acre. 

aiTBSBT.  A  triangular  piece  of  metal  to 
serve  as  a  brace  in  the  angle  formed  by  two 
intersecting  members  of  a  framework,  either  to 
stiffen  the  connection,  or  as  a  support  of  one  of 
the  members. 

OUPf  A.  In  Grecian  Doric  archit«cture,  one 
of  a  number  of  small  circular  ornaments  in  low 


GDTTHR  PLANK 
relief  which  are  cut  on  the  under  aide  of  the 
mutulce  and  the  r^ulee.     (See  Entablature.) 

O  U  1T,S-BAITD.  Same  as  Regula  in  a 
Grecian  Doric  entablature. 

ODTrXIR  A  channel,  trough,  or  like  con- 
trivance to  receive  and  convey  away  water; 
whether  in  connection  with  the  roofs  of  a  build- 
ing, or  forming  part  of  a  pavement,  roadway,  or 
the  like.  When  used  on  a  building  it  may 
dtber  form  part  of  a  roof-covering  turned  up 
and  supported  along,  or  near,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  slope ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  trough 
of  metal  or  wood  hung  from  the  edge  of  the 
roof;  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  masonry  structure 
below,  in  which  case  perhaps  of  cut  stone  and 
forming  part  of  the  cornice  or  serving  itself  as 
the  crowning  feature. 

Aula  Ghitter.     A  gutter  or  eaves  trough  of 
V-shaped  section,  and  hence  showing  an  arris 
underneath. 

Fillet  Ontter.  A  narrow  gutter  on 
the  slope  of  a  roof  against  a  chimney 
or  the  like,  formed  of  sheet  metal  turned 
over  a  fillet  of  wood.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

Parallel  Ontter.  A  gutter  con- 
structed with  deinded,  deep,  parallel 
sides,  as  distinguished  from  one  formed 
merely  by  the  sloping  sides  of  a  valley, 
or  brought  about  by  the  meeting  of  a 
roof  with  a  wall  or  the  like. 

Parapet  Ontter.  A  gutter  con- 
structed along  the  lower  eilge  of  a  slop- 
ing roof  and  concealed  by  a  low  parapet 
formed  by  carrying  up  the  side  walL 
Common  in  England,  but  a  poor  form 
of  construction,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  gutter  lies  over  the  ceiling 
below  instead  of  over  the  street. 

OUTTER  BOARD.  A  board,  or, 
in  recent  times  an  iron  slab,  to  bridge 
over  a  gutter,  as  along  a  curb,  so  as 
to  form  an  easy  slope  for  the  passage 
of  vehicles  from  the  roadway  upon  the 
sidewalk  or  into  a  building. 

OUTTER   HOOK.      A    light   iron 
hook  or  strap  used  to  hold  in  place  the 
upper  edges  of  a  metal  gutter;  or  perhaps  to 
support  the  gutter. 

OUTTUH  MBMBBR.  The  exterior  or  front 
of  a  roof  gutter  when  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  external  architecture,  as  the  topmost 
moulding  of  a  cornice  or  a  member  crowning 
the  cornice.  In  Greek  temple  architecture,  the 
cornice  along  the  eaves  was  crowned  by  such  a 
moulding,  which  formed  the  outer  face  of  an 
earthenware  gutter.  In  some  modem  styles, 
the  gutter,  usually  of  metal,  is  elaborately 
adorned  and  becomes  an  important  feature  in 
the  design,  because  terminating  the  wall  with  a 
very  ornamental  band. 

QUTHER  PLAITK.  Same  as  Gutter 
Board. 
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GUTTER  SPOUT 

OX7TTBR  SPOUT.  A  water  spout  leading 
from  a  roof  gutter,  either  as  a  gaigoyle  or  in 
the  way  of  a  pipe  led  to  the  ground  or  to 
another  roof. 

OWILT,  JOSBPH;  architect  *  and  author; 
h.  Jan.  11,  1784;  d.  Sept.  14,  1863. 

Joseph  was  a  son  of  George  Gwilt,  surveyor 
of  the  County  of  Surrey,  England.  In  1801 
he  entered  the  school  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
London.  He  had  a  good  practice  as  architect 
and  held  the  office  of  surveyor  in  succession  to 
his  father  from  1807  to  1846.  In  1816  he 
visited  Rome.  Gwilt  is  known  by  his  books, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Arches, 
(8vo,  1811),  Notizia  Architectonica  Italiana 
(8vo,  1818),  Sciography,  or  Examples  of 
Shadows  with  Rides  for  Their  Projection, 
(8vo,  1822),  an  annotated  edition  of  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Treatise  on  the  Decora- 
tive Part  of  Civil  Architecture  (1825),  a 
translation  of  Vitruvius  (1826),  and  the 
Encydopcedia  of  Architecture,  Historical, 
Tfieoretical,  and  Practical  (8vo,  first  ed. 
1842),  reSdited  by  Wyatt  Papworth,  in  1876. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography; 
Obituary  in  Builder,  Oct.  3,  1863. 

GYMNASIUM.  A,  A  place  for  physical 
exercise,  as  (1)  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a 
public  place  more  or  less  official  an4  govern- 
mental in  character  in  which  the  young  men 
were  duly  exercised.  (2)  In  modem  times,  a 
large  and  high  room,  sometimes  forming  a  build- 
ing by  itself,  and  treated  architecturally,  but 
always  arranged  for  the  reception  of  gymnastic 
apparatus,  such  as  vertical  and  horizontal  bars, 
ladders,  swinging  ropes,  trapezes,  and  the  Hke. 
(See  Palaestra ;  Stadium.) 

B,  In  Germany,  and  elsewhere  in  imitation 
of  Grermany,  a  high  school.  In  the  German 
cities,  the  Ghymnasium  is  the  school  for  classi- 
cal studies  and  those  branches  which  are  akin 
to  these,  and  is  opposed  to  the  Real  Schule, 
which  is  the  school  for  mathematics  and 
scientific  training  generally;  the  one  being 
considered  as  the  preparation  for  the  university, 
the  other  as  the  preparation  for  the  polytechnic 
school,  the  school  of  engineers,  or  the  like. 

—  R.  S. 

OTN.     Same  as  Gin. 

OTNiBCBXTM;  OTNiBCIUM.  A.  In 
Greek  archaeology,  that  part  of  a  large  dwell- 
ing which  is  devoted  to  the  women,  hence,  the 
family  rooms  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
public  rooms  where  the  master  and  his  soldiers 
or  male  dependents  commonly  lived. 

B.  In  modem  times  a  haram ;  the  living 
place  of  the  women  in  a  dwelling  of  any  nation 
or  epoch. 

C  In  ecclesiology,  that  part  of  a  church 
occupied  by  women  to  the  exclusion  of  men,  as 
in  early  Christian  practice,  and  still  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  East. 
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HAGIOSOOPB 

OYKiBCONinS.     Same  as  GynseoeuuL 

OTNAlbjuOS.     Same  as  Gynaeceum. 

OTPSUM.  Hydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 
(See  Alabaster.)  —  G.  P.  M. 

OYRATZON,  RADIUS  OF.  A  quantity 
entering  into  the  formulas  for  the  strength  of 
columns.  It  is  equal  to  the  Moment  of  Inertia 
of  a  surface  divided  by  the  area.  (See  Moment 
of  Inertia.)  —  W.  R  H. 


HABBRSHON,  MATTHEW;  architect. 

In  1842  he  went  to  Jemsalem  to  arrange 
for  the  erection  of  the  Anglican  cathedral  which 
was  built  from  his  designs.  Habershon  pub- 
lished The  Finest  Existing  Specimens  of 
Ancient  Half4imbered  Houses  in  England^  ■ 
(London,  1836,  folio). 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

HACHURXL  In  architectural  drawings, 
same  as  hatching;  also  a  line  or  system  of  lines 
used  in  hatching. 

HACIENDA.  In  Spanish  America  the 
chief  house  on  an  estate  or  very  large  farm,  and 
hence  and  more  often,  the  estate  itself  as  a 
whole.  —  F.  S.  D. 

HACKINO.  The  breaking  of  one  course  of 
stone  in  a  wall  into  another  course  of  a  different 
height ;  especially,  in  a  case  where  a  course  of 
larger  stones  is  interrapted  and  the  course  is 
continued  with  smaller  pieces.  It  appears  that 
two  ccnirses  of  smaller  stones  need  not  corre- 
spond exactly  to  another  course  of  larger  stones, 
but  that  hacking  more  nearly  approaches  build- 
ing which  is  known  as  Random  Coursed  Work. 

HADDON  HATJi,  A  great  country  house 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  now  unoccupied.  Cele- 
brated for  its  unaltered  Elizabethan  character 
and  for  its  beautiful  formal  gardens. 

HADRIAN*S  MOIiE.  The  great  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian  at  Rome;  now,  Castel  S.  Angelo. 

HiEMATINnM.  In  Latin,  red;  used  ab- 
solutely as  representing  the  phrase  hasmatinum 
vitrum,  red  glass;  in  this  sense,  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  Roman  glass  of  deep  red 
colour,  as  in  the  fragments  of  tile  which  have 
been  found. 

HAOIA  SOPHIA,  MOSQUE  OF.  (See 
Church  of  S.  Sophia,  under  Church.) 

HAOIASTERION ;  -lUM.  In  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  something  very  sacred;  a  sacred 
place ;  probably,  in  most  cases,  the  baptismal  font. 

HAOIOSCOPE.  In  ecclesiological  usage, 
an  opening  through  a  wall  or  pier,  as  in  a 
church,  and  pierced  in  such  a  direction  that  a 
person  in  the  aisle  or  transept  can  see  the  altar. 
Called  also  Squint,  and  more  rarely  Loricula. 
Openings  of  this  character  are  not  uncommon, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally 
intended  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
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HA-HA  FBNOH 

HA-HA  FENCD.  A  barrier  made  by  a  re- 
taining w&ll  at  a  place  where  the  ground  level 
is  changed.  From  the  upper  side  this  barrier 
or  encioeure  will  be  invisible  or  hardly  seen  ;  a 
desirable  result  sometimes  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture.    Written  also  Haw-Haw. 

HAIKAIi.  In  Arabic,  a  sanctuary ;  a  holy 
place.  Used  by  writers  on  the  archieology  of 
the  Levant  for  a  shrine  of  a  ChristiaQ  church 
in  the  East. 

w*r»c*T.  SCRHBN.  The  screen  of  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  iu  Eastern  Christian  churches,  of  other 
'  sects  than  Oieek,  that  which  correaponds  to 
the  IcoDDstauB.  (See  Choa  Screen  imd  refer- 
encee.) 

HAZJTmnrr,  JOHN.  (See  Halfpenny, 
William^) 

HALFPBNNT,  JOSEPH ;  draughtsman 
and  engraver ;  b.  Oct  9, 1748;  d.  July  U,  1811. 


Bur. 


He  was  clerk  of  the  works  to  John  Carr  (see 
Carr)  during  bis  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
of  York,  England,  Halfpenny  published  Gothic 
OmamenU  m  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York, 
(1795-1800),  Fragmenta  Vetv^a,  or  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  York, 
(1807),  and  other  works. 

Stephen,  Dicttonarg  of  tfational  Biography. 

HAUTXinHY,  *"llr''-''A*f ;  alias  Michael 
Hoare ;  architect. 

He  is  known  by  his  numerous  practical  works 
on  architecture:  MuUum  in  parvo,  or  the 
Marrow  of  Architectvre  (1722-1728,  4to), 
Practical  Architecture  (London,  1730,  12mo), 
Perspective  made  easy  (1731,  8vo),  Modem 
Builder's   Assiatant  (1742-17&1,  folio),  and 


HALL 
other  works.     He  was  assisted  by  John  Half- 
penny. 

Stephen,  Dtetioaary  of  National  Biography, 
HAU>-RBLIEF.     Sculpture   iu    relief,  be- 
tween baa-relfef  and  alto-telief ;  a  term  of  no 
accurate  or  precise  value. 

HAI^F  TaSBXSRBD.  A.  Composed  of 
timber  so  far  as  tbe  framing  is  coocemed,  the 
spaces  of  which  framing  are  then  filled  in  with 
masonry  in  some  form;  this  is  the  more  usual 
meaning  given  to  the  term,  but  certain  British 
authorities  cl»m  that  such  building  as  this  is 
reaUy  whole  timbered,  the  filling  in  by  means 
of  masonry  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
construction  in  timber. 

B.  Having  the  lower  stoiy  or  stories  of 
masonry,  such  as  stonework,  and  the  upper 
stories,  or  perhaps  only  the  walls  of  the  gables, 
framed  of  timber.  This  definition  is  given  by 
those  writers  who  object  to  the  use  of  the  tenu 
the  sense  A. 

In  building  done  in  wood  according  to  either 
ifinition,  the  timbers  show  on  the  outside, 
id  are  usually  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  some- 
hat  ornamental  pattern.     In  this  respect  the 
lildings  of  some  parts   of  the  continent  of 
urope,  such  as  Normandy  and  northwestern 
ranee  in  general,  and  large  parts  of  Germany, 
e  found   more  stately  in  design  than  the 
nglish  examples ;  with   more  sculpture  and 
ith  a  beautiAU  system  of  proportion.     On  the 
her  band,  this  system  of  bnilding  lasted  long 
id  was  popular  in  England ;  the  patterns  of 
le  framework  itself  were  elaborate ;  and  many 
iluable    examples    remain,    even   of    stately 
luntry  mansions,  built  in  this  way.     It  is  a 
asonable   theoiy  that   during  the   reigns  of 
unes  I.  anil  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration, 
country  houses  built  fay  residents  of  London 
or  nobles  connected  with  the  court  were  built 
of  masonry  according  to  the  revived  classical 
theories    brought  from   Italy  and  France, 
while  those  built  by  proprietors  who  resided 
in  the  country  were  built  according  to  the 
traditional  methods  with  much  use  of  timber. 

The  filling  of  the  spaces  between  the  timbers 
was  done  sometimes  with  brickwork  or  rubble- 
stone  masonry  (compare  Nogging ;  Brick  Nog- 
ing)  and  sometimes  by  means  of  stout  oak  laths 
plastered  on  both  sides.  In  case  there  were 
two  sets  of  laths,  one  at  the  outer  and  one  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  waU,  each  set  plastered 
on  each  side,  there  was  obtained  a  veiy  warm 
and  solid  filling.  (See  Wood,  Gonstraction  in. 
Part;  I.)  (Guts,  wis.  345,  346 ;  347  ;  349, 
350.)  — R.  S. 

"*v-r-  A.  A  room  veiy  large  in  propor- 
tion to  rooms  for  sleeping  or  for  iamily  or  indi- 
vidual use;  a  covered  and  enclosed  place  of 
gathering.  In  speaking  of  the  great  thermse 
of  the  Romans,  the  tepidarium,  usually  an  ob- 
long in  shape,  is  commonly  called  a  hall,  and  in 
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lik«  maimer  we  speak  of  the  halls  of  Aaayrian 
palaces^  while  the  Egyptian  temple  interiore, 
crowded  with  columns,  are  called  hypoetyle 
halls,  ae  tboae  at  Kamak.  So  those  medifeval 
churches  which  have  the  aisles  and  nave  of 
nearly  the  same  height  are  called  hall  churches 
(Hallenkircben)  to  distinguish  them  from 
churchea  of  the  more  usual  type,  and  the  great 
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portant  part  of  the  mediceval  dwelling.  The 
disposition  of  the  College  Halls  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  gives  still  a  good  idea  cS  what  the 
halls  of  Haiior  Houbm  were  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  later.  Such  a  ball  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  low  and  long,  simple  in  plan,  and 
lighted  from  aide  windows ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Thus,  at  Wallaton  (Notti  nghanwhire), 


^'*W'\*;f* -'*~—    V.' 

Hu.r-TaieKRKD  Honsi,  HomsroN  Old  Hua  (Ckebkibk),  c.  1E90. 


building  at  Sens,  called  by  the  French  Salle 
Synodcde,  is  called  in  English  a  Synodal  Hall. 
In  English  domestic  building,  the  hall  was  the 
only  important  room  in  the  early  Middle  Ages ; 
there  the  lord,  hie  family,  and  all  his  retainers, 
dependents,  and  serb,  met  at  meala,  and  here 
alone  could  tbey  find  shelter  and  warmth.  Even 
later,  as  private  bedrooms  and  sitting  rooms 
became  more  numerous  (see  Bower ;  Closet ; 
Solar),  the  hall  remained  much  the  most  im- 


built  by  John  Thorpe,  the  hall  rises  high  above 
the  other  buildings  in  imitation  of  mediaeval 
castle  keeps ;  and  is  lighted  by  windows  veiy 
high  above  the  floor.  It  was  common,  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  to  cut  otf  with  a 
screen  that  part  of  the  hall  in  which  were  the 
doors  leading  to  the  open  air,  in  order  to  give 
more  warmth  and  privacy ;  and  these  screens 
are  still  a  marked  feature  of  the  College  Halls 
named,  and  also  of  those  Company  Halls  in 
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London   which    hare    retained    their    original 
features. 

In  recent  times,  the  term  hall  is  applied  to  a 
kirge  room  used  for  lectures,  ^litical  meetings, 
concerts,  and  the  like,  and  such  a  term  as 
Concert  Hall  is  differentiBted  from  the  term 
Theatre  as  signifying  a  square-cornered  room 
vithout  galleries,  or  with  galleries  in  one  tier 
only,  and  not  arranged  with  a  stage  and  appli- 
ances for  scenery.  Such  a  room,  used  in  a  small 
town  or  village,  as  a  place  for  gatherings  of  many 
kinds,  lectures,  entertainments,  and  the  like. 


often  receivefl  the  name  of  Town  Hall,  which 
name  is  extended  to  the  building  which  contaiiis 
it.  (See  dehnition  B.)  A  similar  use  of  the 
hall  was  common  in  manor  houses  on  the  conti- 
nent  of  Europe,  but  as  the  need  of  furti&ed 
dwellings  lasted  longer  there,  the  fortresses  of 
the  fourt«enth  and  fifteenth  centuries  include 
very  large  halls,  of  which  the  outer  walls  are 
generally  made  by  the  curtains  of  the  fortifi- 
cation. (See  C.istle.)  And  these  halls  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  serv- 
ing evidently  as  shelter  for  the  garrison,  which 
was  in  these  cases  so  numerous  that  tiie  lord 
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could  not  expect  to  have  it  all  under  bis  own 
eye.  In  this  way,  the  signification  of  the  term 
is  extended  to  imply  any  very  large  room  except 
when  it  is  so  long  and  narrow  ss  to  become  a 
gallery. 

B.  A  building  erected  with  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  supplying  a  hall  in  sense  A.  Thus,  a 
building  contaioing  a  large  concert  hall,  with 
many  rooms  for  other  purposes,  will  take  the 
common  name  of  Music  Hall.  The  most  im- 
portant structure  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
both  senses  in  England  is  the  celebrated  West- 
minster Hall. 

C.  At  the  English  Universities,  a  college ; 
the  term  being  used  iu  combination  in  the  names 
of  certain  institutions,  the  organizations  of  which 
difier  somewhat  from  those  of  the  colleger  com- 
monly so  called. 

D.  Part  of  the  compound  name  applied  very 
loosely  to  buildings  not  necessarily  halls  in  any 
of  the  above  senses.  Thus,  a  separate  building 
of  many  American  colleges  is  so  called,  as  Mas- 
sachusetts Hall. 

JE.  In  British  usage,  a  manor  bouse,  and  in 
this  sense  forming  part  of  the  names  of  many 
such  buildings,  as  Hsddon  Hall. 

F.  In  recent  times,  the  room  into  which  the 
outer  doors  open  when  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  vestibule.  Thus,  in  a  country 
house,  if  the  entrance  door  opens  directly  into  a 
room  large  enough,  or  a  passage  wide  enough,  to 
contain  some  furniture,  as  a  settle,  table,  and 
the  like,  that  room  or  passage  is  the  hall.  It 
is  an  error  to  speak  of  the  room  in  which  the 
stair  is  contained  aa  a  hall.  The  proper  name 
for  that  is  the  staircase ;  but  a  modem  misuse 
of  that  term  has  caused  the  use  of  the  terms 
Stair  Hall  and  Stairway  Hall.  Iu  small  houses, 
however,  it  often  happens  that  a  single  space 
6  or  7  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long,  or  of  about 
that  m^^uitude,  serves  as  hall  and  passage,  and 
also  contains  the  stair.  (Cuts,  cols.  351,  352  ; 
354;  355,  356;  357,  358;  359,  360;  362.) 
—  R.  S. 

Albert  Haa  Properly,  the  Koyal  Albert 
Hall,  in  Kensington,  London ;  a  building  for 
musical  and  other  festivals,  finished  in  1874, 
and,  like  the  Albert  Memorial,  named  ftom  the 
Prince  Consort.  It  provides  for  an  orchestra 
and  chorus  of  1200  peTsons,  and  an  audience  of 
7000 ;  the  exterior  is  not  without  interest,  hav- 
ing a  frieze  of  some  decorative  effect ;  and  the 
iron  roof  is  remarkable. 

Camegle  Hall.  (Properly,  Music  Hall.)  In 
New  York ;  built  at  the  expense  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  from  the  designs  of  William  B.  Tuthill, 
aided  afterward  by  H.  J.  Hardenbergb. 

City  Hall.  In  the  United  States,  a  public 
building  for  the  transaction  of  the  municipal 
business,  or  some  part  of  it ;  especially,  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  city  government.  (Com- 
pare Broletto;  HSteldeVille;  Palazzo PulUco.) 
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Cloth  HalL  An  exchange  for  cloth  mer- 
chtmtB ;  that  at  Yprea,  in  Belgium,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary and  valuable  piece  of  ciric  Qtithic.  The 
building  of  Eumachia,  in  Pompeii,  was  probably 
a  cloth  hall. 

Company  HaU.  The  large  room  used  by  a 
society  or  aseociation  bearing  the  name  in  which 
the  wonl  company  occurs ;  henc«,  the  whole 
building  containing  such  a  room.  The  term  is 
used  eapeciallf  for  certain  important  buildings 
in  London,  which  are  still  the  property  of  the 
ancient  companies  of  merchants,  mechanics,  etc., 
dating  from  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  twelve 
Great  Companiea,  and  five  or  six  others  which 
are  not  so  notable ;  the  most  important  build- 
ings of  the  Great  Companies  are  Mercers'  Hall, 
in  Cbeapside,  built  immediately  after  the  Great 
Fire ;  Fishmongers'  Hall,  netu"  London  Bridge, 
rebuilt  in  1831  ;  Ironmongers'  Hall,  in  Fen- 
church  Street,  built  1748;  but  each  of  the  Great 
Halls  is  worthy  of  study. 

FeuiadU  HalL  In  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
built  in  1742  ;  called  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty" 
from  the  early  meetings  of  Revolution  ists  which 
were  held  there.  It  is  of  what  would  now  be 
called  old  Colonial  or  Georgian  architecture,  but 
is  not  of  elaborate  design  within  or  without. 

OuUd  Haa     (See  GuUdhall.) 

Hypoatyle  HalL  One  having  many  columns. 
The  term  is  rarely  applied  except  to  one  of  a 
very  few  great  monuments  of  antiquity.  That 
of  Karnak,  in  Egypt,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Thebes,  is  175  feet  long  from  door  to 
door,  on  the  main  axis  of  the  gioup  of  temples 
and  courts,  and  nearly  340  feet  wide,  and  is 
crowded  with  columns,  12  larger  (over  60  feet 
high)  and  122  smaller.  Its  decoration  within 
and  without  is  extremely  rich  and  varied.  It 
was  built  by  Ramses  I.,  Seti  I.,  and  Ramses  II., 
about  1400  to  1300  B.C.,  kings  of  the  19th 
Theban  Dynasty. 

Moot  HalL  In  English  arcbEeology,  a  place 
of  judgment ;  hence,  in  recent  times,  a  ball  for 
debate,  especially  when  occupied  by  a  socie^ 
whose  purpose  is  discussion  of  questions  of  the 
day,  such  as  is  sometimes  called  a  moot  court. 

B.  a«o^a'a  Hall  A  pubUc  building  in 
Liverpool,  Lancashire,  England ;  built  about 
1854,  the  architect  being  Lonsdale  Elmes.  It 
is  about  400  feet  long,  with  a  very  elaborate 
Corinthian  peristyle,  and  contains  law  courts 
and  a  great  hall  169  feet  long  by  74  wide,  in 
which  are  given  musical  and  other  enterttuu- 
ments.  It  is  an  important  architectural  mon- 
ument, and  one  of  the  least  faulty  buildings  of 
the  middle  of  the  centu^r. 

Barranta'  HaU.  In  a  large  residence,  a  room 
set  apart  for  the  general  use  of  servante,  com- 
monly serving  also  as  their  dining  room. 

Town  HalL  A  large  central  building  in 
which  the  business  of  the  town  is  transacted, 
and  which  generally  includes  a  hall  for  public 
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assemt^es,  and  a  clock  tower,  with  numerous 
offices.  "Hie  Flemish  town  halls  are  treated 
under  Belgium  and  France  (Part  II.,  Flemish 
France),  also  under  Cloth  Hall.  (Compare  City 
Hall ;  Village  Hall.) 

Trade  HalL  A  public  hall  in  a  city  for  the 
general  business  and  meetings  of  merchants  and 
manufiicturerB ;  also  for  incorporated  trades. 


TUlaea  HalL  That  building  of  a  viUage 
which  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the 
town  hall  of  a  larger  community. 

Weatmlnater  HalL  In  London ;  a  building 
290  feet  long  inside,  coutuuing  one  single  enor- 
mous room  with  but  very  small  accessory  struc- 
tures, the  span  between  the  walls  being  nearly 
68  feet  and  the  roof  in  one  ungle  span  built  of 
oak  without  tie-beams,  the  most  important  piece 
of  mediteval  woodwork  existing.  It  rises  at  the 
ridge  te  a  height  of  92  feet.  It  has  never  been 
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aeriously  iigured  oi  reetored,  but  was  repaired 
judiciously  in  1820.     The  building  as  it  now 
stands  was  built  by  Richard  II. 

HAIJ.A1T;  HAT.T.ANI>.  In  the  dialect 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  a  par- 
tition, as  in  a  cottage,  often  a  Bolid  one  without 
openings  of  any  sort  as  when  used  to  separate 
the  part  of  the  cottage  occupied  by  the  family 
from  that  used  as  a  cowhouse.  The  N.  £.  D. 
defines  the  term  as  meaning  eepecially  the  par- 
tition between  the  door  and  fireplace  which 
shelters  the  room  from  the  draught  of  the  door. 
(Called  also  Speer.) 

HAXJ^  CHURCH.  A  church  with  aisles 
but  without  clearstories,  the  interior  of  which 
is  a  hall  of  approximately  unifonn  height 
throughout.      (See    Hallcnbau.) 

HALLB  AIT  BLt.  (Wheat  Hall  or  Com 
Hall.)     In  Paris;   a  circular  building,  dating 
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He  was  Bauin^i>ektor  at  Niimbei^,  Bavaria, 
and  in  1810  went  to  Greece,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  C.  R.  Cockerell  (see  CockereU,  C.  R.) 
in  his  excaratioDs  at  j£gina  and  Phigaleia.  It 
was  through  his  agency  that  the  sculpture  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  at  jflgina, 
were  secured  for  the  Glyptothek,  in  Munich. 

Seuberl,  KtitutUr-Ltxleon. 

waT.T.TM  CHNTRAI.B&.  In  Paris,  the 
central  market  house,  built  from  the  designs 
of  Louis  Pierre  Baltard  about  I860.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  modern  light  structures  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  is  still  a  model  of  arraugenient 
and  stnicture ;  probably  the  finest  market  house 
in  Europe. 

HALLBT,  STEPHEN.  (See  Thorntou,  Dr. 
William.) 

HAU,  HOOBB.  A.  In  local  British  usage, 
the  principal  room  of  a  farmhouse. 


Fio.  4.  — Hall;  Bztiriob  or  that  of  Storbsav  Castlb,  Shkopsbibr.     (Sbe  Fto.  3.) 


from  1766,  with  twenty-five  arched  doorways 
leading  to  a  great  rotunda.  The  roof,  in  form 
of  a  cupola,  is  the  earliest  important  piece  of 
iron  work  applied  to  building.  (See  Iron  Con- 
stniction.) 

HAIJ.B  AOX  DRAPB.  Same  as  Cloth 
Hall  (which  see,  under  Hall). 

HAI.TJINBATT.  A  building  resembling  a 
hall  in  its  construction  or  plan ;  especially  in 
German  chuivh  architecture,  a  church  whose 
aisles  are  carried  to  a  height  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  nave,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  cleantory,  and  so  that  the  whole  interior 
shall  appear  as  a  large  hall  divided  by  two  (or 
more)  ranges  of  columns  carrying  arehes. 

HAU^EIITKIRCHB.  A  Hall  Church.  (See 
also  Hallenbau.) 

BAU^R  von  HAIJ1ER8TBIN,  KARIi ; 
architect:  b.  1774. 


B.  By  extension  from  the  preceding  defini- 
tion, the  principal  building  of  a  farm. 

C.  Same  as  Hall,  E. 

HAIJ.  OF  THE  ABBHCERRAOBB.  In 
the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  Spain ;  a  not  very 
large  chamber  opening  out  of  the  Court  of 
Lions. 

BAU.  OF  THB  COLUMNS.  A  pillared 
room  forming  a  part  of  the  Tzapotec  ruins  of 
Mitla,  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  It  contains  a  row 
of  six  round  stone  columns  through  the  middle, 
longitudinally,  each  9  feet  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  about  12  feet  high.  (See  Mexico, 
Architecture  of,  Part  I.,  Precolumhian.)  Viol- 
let-le-Duc  has  made  a  study  of  the  restoration 
of  the  building  containing  tbis  hall.  —  F.  S.  D. 

HALL'WAT.  A  hall  serving  as  a  passage- 
way ;  a  corridor  or  entry.  Apparently  confineil 
to  the  United  States. 
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HALO.  That  form  of  the  GI017  which  U 
represented  around  the  head  alone.  (See  Aure- 
ole; Glory.) 

HAI.TB;  HALTB  TOOBTBHR  (v.).  To 
join,  as  two  pieces  of  wood,  by  cutting  away 
each  one  for  part  of  its  tbickneaa,  ao  that  each 
fits  into  the  other.  The  facee  forming  the  joint 
need  not  necessarily  be  parallel  with  the  outer 
faces,  nor  need  they  be  plane  Burfaces. 

HAMILTOlr,  SIR  JAMBS,  OF  FTIT- 
ITART;  architect;  d.  August,  1540. 

A  natural  son  of  Jamee,  first  Earl  of  Arran 
and  master  of  the  works  to  Kin?  James  V.  of 
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HAND-RAIL 

A  Turkish  bath ;  especially, 
an  establishment  in  a  European  city  for  bathing 
in  the  Oriental  way  by  sweat  rooms,  manipula- 
tions, cold  plunge,  and  the  like.  (Written  alao 
Hummum.) 

HAMMER.  In  Stonedreesing,  same  as 
Axe  (II.). 

HAMMBR-DRBSBED  WORK.  Stone 
masonry,  the  faces  of  which  have  been  shaped 
and  brought  to  an  approximately  smooth  surface 
by  means  of  the  hammer  abne.  (See  Stone- 
cutting.) 


Pio.  S.  — Hall  c 


S  MOBTS,  OUBSCAMr,  NIAIt  NOTON  (OiH).      (Sbk  Ftfl.  S.) 


Bums  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  April  28,  1825, 
laid  the  firat  stone  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh (Grecian  Doric).  He  had  a  large  prac- 
tice in  Scotland. 

SuHder,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  146,  and  Vol  XVIl., 
p.  243. 

HAMLBT.  A.  In  Great  Britain,  a  village 
of  little  consequence,  especially  a  village  which 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  parish,  and  has 
therefore  no  parish  church. 

B.  In  some  of  the  Unit«d  States,  the  offidal 
designation  of  certain  villages. 

The  term  is  sometimes  used,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, in  the  sense  of  a  farmetoid,  —  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  group  of  buildings  standing  isotatsd 
in  the  country  and  belonging  to  a  single  estab- 
lishment. 


EAITCB.  In  Great  Britain,  the  curve  of 
shorter  radius  which  a^oins  the  impost  at 
either  side  of  a  three-centred,  four-centred,  or 
similar  arch.  By  extension,  a  corbel  at  either 
end  of  a  lintel  of  a  door  or  window  opening, 
and  this  because  the  corbel  and  the  lintel  taken 
together  approach  the  form  of  a  many-centred 
curve.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  originally 
equivalent  to  a  lintel,  and  then  by  confiision 
with  the  word  Haunch  to  have  gained  its  mean- 
ing as  given  above.  It  is  probably  obsolete  or 
obeolescent. 

HAITDLB.  (Of  a  door,  draw,  or  the  like.) 
(See  the  technical  terms  Enob  ;  Lift ;  Pull.) 

HAND-RAHi.     The  top  bar  of  a  parapet 

when  made  of  slender  pieces  of  material,  as  a 

balustrade.     Generally,   the   horizontal   or   in- 
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clined  piece  of  material  upon  which  rests,  or  is 
likely  to  rest,  the  hand  of  a  person  going  up  or 
down  stairs,  or  leaning  upon  the  parapet.  In 
staircases  between  solid  walls  the  hand-rail  is 
often  a  cylinder  of  small  diameter  secured  to 
the  wall  and  serving  merely  to  aid  a  person  in 
ascending  the  stairs.  Elsewhere  it  is  often  a 
very  massive  bar,  and  if  of  stone  may  have  a 
section  of  two  hundred  square  inches. 

HANGBR.  In  the  building  trades,  any 
contrivance,  fixed  or  movable,  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  any  structure  or  member.  Usually,  in 
combination. 

Beam  Hanger.  A  contrivance  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  stirrup,  but  more  elaborate  and  of 
better  finish. 

Door  Hanger.  A  hanger  for  the  support 
of  a  sliding  door,  especially  such  a  door  when 
hung  from  above.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
is  usually  extended  to  mean  the  entire  appa- 
ratus for  such  purpose,  including  the  track  or 
rails  from  which  the  door  may  be  supported. 

HANGBR  BOARD.  (See  Electrical  Appli- 
ances.) 

HANGINQ  (I.).  A  piece  of  material  used 
for  covering  and  decorating  the  wall  of  an 
apartment;  originally,  tapestry  or  some  kind  of 
textile  fabric  hung  to  hooks,  hence  the  name. 
In  modem  times,  more  commonly  in  the  plural, 
as  Paper  Hangings,  hangings  of  silk,  and  the 
like. 

HANGIHa  (II.).  The  art  or  process  of  se- 
curing in  place  a  door,  casement,  or  shutter,  by 
means  of  hinges,  or  a  sliding  sash  or  the  like  by 
means  of  counterpoise  and  cords,  or  sliding  doors 
when  these  are  supported  from  overhead  or 
firom  the  side  by  means  of  sheaves  or  rollers  of 
any  kind.  

HANGIHa  BUTTRESS.  The  semblance 
of  a  buttress,  usually  having  the  upper  part, 
the  weathering,  etc.,  like  other  buttresses  of  the 
same  building,  and  put  in  to  carry  out  the  se- 
quence; supported,  however,  upon  a  corbel  or 
in  some  similar  way,  and  not  firmly  based  upon 
the  ground.  Such  an  addition  might  be  of  use 
as  enabling  a  greater  weight  of  masonry  to  be 
applied  at  the  haunches  of  an  arch  above ;  but 
of  course  is  not  a  buttress  in  the  proper  sense. 

HANS  VON  BBRCKHBIM  (HANS  AM- 
BflEISTER);  architect. 

Hans  von  Berckheim  was  architect  {Werk 
Meister)  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  built  the 
public  granaiy  of  Strasburg,  a  part  of  which 
still  remains. 

Gerard,  Les  Artistes  de  V  Alsace. 

HANS  VON  STRASSBXTRG  (HANS 
GRBMP);   bell  founder. 

The  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg 
(Alsace,  Qermany)  which  weighs  nine  thousand 
kilogrammes  and  is  only  rung  on  the  most  im- 
portant oocasionB,  bears  the  date  July,  1427, 
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and  the  name  Magister  Joannes  de  Argen- 
tina ;  that  of  Ovemai,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Alsace,  the  date  1429,  and  that  of  S.  Adelphe 
de  Neuwiller  the  date  1431,  and  the  name 
Meister  Heiinin  von  Strassburg.  All  doubt- 
less refer  to  the  bell  founder,  Hans  von  Strass- 
burg. 

Gerard,  Les  Artistes  de  V  Alsace, 

HANS   vmsiUN,     (See   Erwin,    II.,  von 
Steinbach.) 

Same  as  Hance. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN ;  architect ; 
b.  April  2,  1803 ;  d.  May  2,  1883. 


Fio.  7. 


FiQ.  8. 

Fio.  7.  —  Haxl  (DBFTNTrioN  E) :  Ground  Plan  of 

HOUSB    CALLBD    YANWATH    HALL,    WbSTHOBB- 

LAND.     Fio.  8.^  Plan  on  Labobb  Scalb  of 
Uppbb  Stort  of  Towbb  in  Fio.  7. 

A  brother  of  Theophiloe  Hansen  (see  Hansen, 
T.).  In  1831  he  won  a  stipend  at  the  academy 
in  Copenhagen  which  enabled  him  to  travel  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  He  was  made  court  architect 
at  Athens.  Hansen  designed  the  university  at 
Athens  and  in  association  with  Schaubert  and 
Ludwig  Ross  (see  Schaubert  and  Ross)  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  on  the  Acropolis, 
putting  into  place  the  ancient  blocks  of  marble, 
which  had  been  recovered  when  the  Turkish 
'fortifications  were  destroyed. 

La  Orande  Encyclopidie. 
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;  architect;  b. 
July  13,  1813  (at  Copenhagen) ;  d.  Feb.  17, 
1890. 

Hansen  was  educated  at  the  academy  of 
Ck)penhagen.  In  1838  he  visited  Italy  and 
Greece  and  practised  for  eight  years  in  Athens, 
building  at  this  time  the  observatory  near  that 
city.  Reaching  Vienna  in  1846,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Ludwig  Forster  (see  Forster,  L.)  in 
conducting  the  Allegemeine  Batizeitung,  and 
built  the  Waffen  Museum  of  the  Arsenal  and 
other  buildings  in  a  mediseval  style.  He  again 
went  to  Athens  in  1860-1861  to  bmld  the 
Academy,  one  of  his  most  successful  works. 
In  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Vienna 
(begun  in  1857)  Hansen  built  the  Exchange 
(1869-1876),  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (1874- 
1876),  and  the  Parliament  House  (1883). 

Niemann  and  Feldegg,  Theophiloa  Hansen; 
Farrow,  JSecent  Development  of  Vienna. 

HAP8B.  Same  as  Hasp ;  an  old  form  now 
rare. 

HAH  AM.  In  countries  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hammedans of  civilized  town  life,  that  part  of  a 
dwelling  which  is  appropriated  to  the  females. 
The  term  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Arabic,  and 
has  passed  into  English  as  the  common  name, 
but  different  terms  are  employed  in  different 
countries;  thus,  in  India  the  term  is  zenana. 
In  Cairo  the  larger  houses  are  so  arranged  that 
there  is  an  inner  court  for  the  haram,  in  which 
cases  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  about  that 
court  is  not  unlike  that  connected  with  the 
outer  or  men's  court. 

(See  Plastering.) 
;  architect. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  old  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres  (Eure-et-Loire,  Fi*anoe)  is 
inscribed  the  name  Harmandus  and  the  date 
1164.  Harmandus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  architect  of  the  old  tower. 

Gonse,  VArt  Oothique. 

HARDOniN-MANSART,  JULESS  ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  April  16,  1646  (at  Paris) ;  d.  May  11, 
1708  (at  Marly). 

Jules  Hardouin  was  the  son  of  Raphael  Har- 
douin,  peintre  ordinaire  du  roi  and  Marie 
Gauthier,  a  niece  of  Franpois  Mansart  (see 
Mansart,  N.  F.).  He  added  his  grand-uncle's 
name  to  his  own  and  was  known  as  Hardouin- 
Mansart,  frequently  signing  himself  Mansart. 
He  studied  architecture  with  Francois  Mansart 
and  Liberal  Bruant  (see  Bruant,  L.).  While 
assisting  Bruant  in  the  construction  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Vendome,  Paris,  he  was  presented  to 
the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  who  requested  him  in 
1672  to  design  the  chateau  of  Clagny  for 
Madame  de  Montespan.  In  1674  he  was 
commissioned  to  enlarge  the  new  chateau  of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (finished  under  Henri 
IV. ;  but  destroyed  in  1776).     Oct.  22,  1675, 
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Hardouin-Mausart  was  appointed  architecte  du 
roi  and  later  contrdleur  g4n4ral  des  bdtimenta 
du  roi.  In  1675  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Acado'mie  de  TArchitecture.  His  name  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  accounts  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  Feb.  26,  1677.  He  was  occupied 
with  that  building  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  At  this  palace  he  built  between  1679  and 
1681  the  great  southern  wing.  He  finished  in 
1684  the  Grande  Galerie,  overlooking  the  park 
in  the  central  pavilion,  and  the  garden  facade 
of  the  central  pavilion.  Between  1684  and 
1688  he  built  the  great  northern  wing,  thus 
completing  the  entire  length  of  580  metres. 
He  built  the  grand  stairway,  and  in  1698  be- 
gan the  beautiful  Orangerie.  The  chapel  of  the 
ch&teau  was  begun  in  1696,  but  was  not  finished 
until  1710  (after  Mansart's  death)  by  Robert 
de  Cotte  (see  Cotte,  R.  de).  In  1683  he  com- 
menced the  chfiteau  of  Marly.  In  1685  he 
approved  the  plans  of  Francois  Ronudn  for  the 
Pont  Royal  (see  Gabriel,  Jacques,  II.).  In  1 686, 
he  was  SLppointed  premier  architecte  du  roi,  and 
in  the  following  year  sold  the  office  of  cotUrdleur 
g6n4rcU  dea  bdtiments  du  roi  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  Jacques  Jules  Gabriel  (see  Gabriel,  J. 
J.).  In  1 688  Mansart  built  the  two  wings  of  the 
Grand  Trianon  in  the  Park  at  Versailles,  which 
were  afterward  connected  with  a  colonnade  by 
Robert  de  Cotte.  He  continued  the  work  of 
Liberal  Bruant  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
building  the  portal  of  the  church  in  1693.  He 
designed  the  dome,  which  was  well  under  way 
when  he  died,  but  was  not  finished  until  1735. 
Mansart  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  Robert  de 
Cotte,  who  succeeded  him  as  premier  architecte 
in  1708,  by  Charles  Daviler,  and  by  Cailleteau 
called  L'Assuiunce  (see  Cailleteau). 

HARDOX7IN-MAN8ART  DB  JOU7, 
JEAN ;  architect ;  b.  1700. 

Jean  was  the  son  of  Jacques  Hardouin-Man- 
sart,  conseiller  au  Parlement,  and  grandson  of 
Jules  Hardouin-Mansart  (see  Hardouin-Mansart, 
Jules).  A  legacy  of  forty  thousand  livres  was 
left  by  Colbert  (d.  1683)  to  rebuild  the  fa<?ade 
of  the  church  of  S.  Eustache  in  Paris.  The 
old  portal,  built  by  Charles  David  (see  David, 
Charles)  was  torn  down  in  1733,  and  the  new 
facade  begun  the  following  year  by  Jean  Har- 
douin-Mansart. After  much  interruption  it  was 
completed  m  1788  by  Pierre  Louis  Moreau. 

Jal,  Dictionnaire ;  Du  Seigneur  in  Planat^s  En- 
cyclopedic, 

HARDOX7IN-MAKS  ART  DE  8AOONNE, 

JACQUES ;  architect ;  b.  1703. 

Sieur  de  Levy  and  Compte  de  Sagonne,  a 
younger  brother  of  Jean  Hardouin-Mansart  de 
Jouy  (see  Hardouin-Mansart  de  Jouy).  He 
was  created  member  of  the  Academic  and  archi- 
tecte du  roi  in  1735,  and  between  1742  and 
1754  built  the  important  church  of  S.  Louis 
(cathedral)   at  Versailles.     He  built  also  in 
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Languedoc  the  monastery  of  the  Dames  de  S. 
Chamont  and  the  Abbaye  Royale  of  Prouilles. 

Du  Seigneur  in  Planat^s  EneyclopSdie  ;  Rague- 
net,  PetUs  JEdificea  historiquea,  Duchesne,  Notice 
hi8torique  9ur  Jules  Hardouin-Maneart ;  Guiffrey , 
Comptes dee  b&timenta  de  Louis  XIV, ;  Sauvageot, 
FalaiM^  ehStteaux,  hotels  et  tnaisons  de  France; 
Michel  Hardouin,  ChiUeau  de  Clagny;  0e  La- 
borde,  Versailles  ancien  et  modenie;  Dussieuz, 
Le  ChtUeau  de  Versailles;  Gavard,  Versailles^ 
Galerie  historique. 


Clay  more  or  less  firmly 
compacted  with  grayel  or  sand  approaching 
Conglomerate  in  structure  and  hardness.  It 
can  generally  be  loosened  with  the  pick. 

HARDWARE  (as  used  in  building).  (See 
Builders'  Hardware.) 

HARD  WICK  HATJi.  An  ancient  English 
manor  house  near  Mansfield,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. It  is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  veiy 
little  altered.  It  is  habitable,  partly  furnished, 
and  contains  some  exquisite  worlcs  of  art. 

HARZiBBflAN,  KAHTi,  FRUULUKR 
(BARON)  VON;  architect ;  b.  1700  ;  d.  1753. 

A  pupU  of  Tessin  (see  Tessin,  Nicodemus, 
I.) ;  he  continued  the  construction  of  the  royal 
palace  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  begun  by  that 
architect.  He  was  royal  architect  and  held  va- 
rious offices  at  the  Swedish  Court. 

Ftissli,  AUgemeines  KUnstler  Lexikon. 


The  straps,  bolts  and  other 
contrivances  by  which  a  bell  is  suspended  from 
its  stock.  By  extension,  the  entire  apparatus 
by  which  a  bell  is  hung  and  tolled. 

HARRISON,  HXINRY'  Q. ;  architect ;  b. 
1813;  d.  1895. 

He  designed  several  important  buildings  in 
New  York  City,  and  became  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  the  architectural  schemes  projected 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  for  Garden  City,  Long 
Island.  Of  the  proposed  buildings  only  the 
cathedral,  designed  by  Harrison,  was  carried  out. 

Obituary  in  American  Architect,  Vol.  XLI^, 
p.  97. 


architect;  b.  1735;  d.  1795. 

Educated  in  France  and  Italy,  and  was  chief 
royal  architect  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  He  built  the  propylsea  of  the 
royal  palaces  in  Copenhagen  and  other  impor- 
tant buildings. 

Weilsbach,  Nyt  Dansk  Kunstner  Lexicon, 


FRBIHERR 
(BARON)  VON;  architect ;  b.  July  20,  1833  ; 
d.  Jan.  4,  1894. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Collegium  Carolinum 
in  Braunschweig,  Germany,  and  at  the  academy 
of  Vienna,  and  travelled  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  In  1854  he  won  first  prize  in  archi- 
tecture at  the  academy  of  Vienna.  He  won 
also  second  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  new 
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fia^ade  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  In  asso- 
ciation with  Semper  he  designed  at  Vienna  the 
Museums  of  Art  and  Natural  History,  built 
between  1872  and  1884,  and  the  new  Imperial 
Palace.  He  designed  also  the  Hofburg  theatre 
at  Vienna.  He  published  Das  K.  K.  Hofhurg- 
theater  in  Wien  (1890,  folio). 

Farrow,  JSecent  Development  of  Vienna ;  Meyer, 
Konversations-Lexikon  ;  Hasenauer,  Hofburgthe- 
aterin  Wien. 

HASP.  A  fastener  for  a  door,  lid,  or  the 
like,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  plate  or  bar  of 
metal  hinged  at  one  end,  and  with  a  slot  or 
opening  to  receive  a  staple.  A  padlock,  or  in 
default  of  this  a  pin  of  wood  or  the  like,  being 
passed  through  the  staple,  the  door,  etc.,  is 
held  fast. 

HATCH  (n.).  A  rough  door;  the  original 
signification  being  connected  with  the  idea  of 
grating  or  crib  work,  but  in  general  use  having 
equal  application  to  that  which  is  solid  and 
uniform  in  surface;  especially, — 

A.  A  heavy  door  filling  tlie  lower  part  of  a 
doorway ;  either  completed  by  a  second  heavy 
door  above  (see  Dutch  Door),  or  shut  when  the 
larger  or  more  permanent  door  is  opened,  as 
when  business  of  some  kind  is  to  be  done  across 
and  above  this  lower  door  acting  as  a  barrier  or 
counter  (see  Buttery  Hatch). 

B.  A  door  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position ; 
in  this  sense  like  Trap,  except  that  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  much  larger  opening  to  be  filled 
by  the  door  in  question.  The  hatches  of  ships 
are  not  hinged,  but  are  lifted  off  and  put  on 
again  so  as  to  cover  the  Coaming,  or  in  some 
cases  are  made  to  sli^e ;  but  in  architectural 
practice  a  hatch  is  usually  hinged,  and  is  often 
secured  by  a  counterpoise,  or  is  held  in  some 
way  to  avoid  falling  heavily  when  allowed  to 
close. 

C.  By  extension,  the  opening  closed  by  a 
hatch.  In  this  respect,  exactly  resembling  the 
use  of  gate  for  gateway,  door  for  doorway,  and 
the  like.  —  R.  S. 

HATCH  (v.).  To  cover  or  partly  cover  with 
closely  drawn  lines.     (See  Hatching.) 

HATCHINO.  Drawing  by  means  of  small 
and  numerous  lines  laid  close  together.  In 
freehand  drawing,  hatching  may  be  used  to 
produce  effects  of  rounding  and  to  distinguish 
shades  from  shadows,  and  the  like.  In  archi- 
tectural drawing,  it  is  more  commonly  used  to 
distinguish  the  cut  or  sectional  parts  from  those 
shown  in  ordinary  projection.  (Compare 
Hachure.) 

HATFIELD  HOUSE.  An  ancient  English 
manor  house  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  the 
greater  part  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It 
is  inhabited  by  its  owner,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, and  is  full  of  architectural  interest. 

HATHORIC.  Having  to  do  with  the  Egyp- 
tian   goddess    Hathor.      Used    especiaUy    of 
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capitals  in  the  later  architecture  of  Egypt  char^ 
acterized  by  masks  of  the  goddess. 

HATHPACE.  Same  as  Estrade  or  Dais  in 
the  sense  of  a  raised  platform.  In  this  sense, 
probably  derived  from  corruptions  of  Jiavt-paa 
and  hauU-pace;  by  confusion  with  Half  pace, 
whose  origin  moreover  is  doubtful,  a  landing  or 
platform  on  a  staircase. 

HAUNCH.  That  portion  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent which  is  included  between  the  crown  and 
the  abutments  of  an  arch. 

HAUSSSCANN,  GBORailS  BUamB, 
baron  ;  administrator  and  politician ;  b.  March 
27,  1809  (at  Paris);  d.  Jan,  11,  1891. 

The  family  of  Baron  Haussmann  came  origi- 
nally from  Cologne,  Gkrmany.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Henri  lY.,  Paris,  now 
Lyc^e  Condorcet.  He.  sided  with  Louis  Philippe 
m  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  May  22,  1831, 
was  made  aecr^tcUre  g&n4ral  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  Vienne,  France.  He  was  promoted  to 
various  soiis-prSfectures,  Haussmann  was  a 
supporter  of  Louis  Napoleon  who,  as  President 
of  the  Republic,  appointed  him  to  the  prefecture 
oi  the  Var,  January,  1849.  Haussmann  as- 
sisted Napoleon  III.  in  the  Coup  d^jStaJt  of 
Nov.  7,  1852,  and  on  Jan.  23,  1853,  was  ap- 
pointed Prifet  de  la  Seine.  He  held  that 
office  for  sixteen  years  and  accomplished  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  city  of  Paris.  He 
remodelled  the  sanitary  system  of  the  city,  de- 
stroyed old  quarters,  annexed  suburbs,  laid  out 
boulevards  and  wide  streets,  created  parks  and 
public  gardens.  Under  his  patronage,  also,  sev- 
eral monumental  works  on  the  history,  archae- 
ology, and  architecture  of  Paris  were  prepared 
and  published,  such  as  Histoire  ghtArcde  de 
Paris  (see  Berty,  Adolphe),  Paris  dans  sa 
splendeur  (3  vols,  folio),  Promenades  de  Paris 
(2  vols,  folio,  1867-1873),  and  other  works. 
He  was  removed  from  office  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ministiy  of  Emile  Olivier  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  preparation  of  his  Memoirs. 

Haussmann,  Memoirea, 

HA'W-HA'W  FENCE.  (See  HarHa  Fence.) 

HAWICSMOOR,  NICHOIA8 ;  architect ; 
b.  1661 ;  d.  1736. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  the  scholar 
and  domestic  clerk  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(see  Wren)  and  was  employed  by  him  from 
1682  to  1690  as  deputy  surveyor  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  after  1705  as  deputy  surveyor  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  London.  He  assisted 
Wren  in  the  construction  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral 
from  June  21,  1675,  until  its  completion. 
Hawksmoor  was  associated  with  Vanbrugh  (see 
Vanbrugh)  at  Castle  Howard,  1702  to  1714, 
and  at  Blenheim  Palace,  1710  to  1715.  At 
Oxford  he  designed  the  library  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, 1692,  and  the  two  towers  of  All  Souls' 
College,  both  of  which  buildings  have  been 
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ascribed  to  Wren.  Jan.  6,  1716,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  churches  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  designed  several  churches  for 
them,  the  best  being  those  of  S.  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  1716-1719,  and  S.  George  Bloomsbury, 
1 7  20-1 730.  He  was  made  surveyor  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  at  the  death  of  Wren,  and  com- 
pleted the  towers.  His  excellence  lay  in  his 
attention  to  details  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
construction. 

Blomfield,  Renaissance  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land; Birch,  London  Churches;  Wren,  Paren- 
talia;  Britton  and  Fugin,  Public  Buildings  of 
London. 

HAT  A,  RODRIGK)  DEL;  sculptor  and 
architect. 

In  1575  Haya  made  the  statues  of  S.  Andres 
and  of  S.  Matias  in  the  cathedral  of  Burgos, 
Spain.  In  1577,  with  his  brother  Martin,  he 
conmienced  the  great  retable  of  that  church. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario. 

HEAD.  A.  In  general,  the  top  or  upper 
member  of  any  structure;  the  top  or  end  — 
especfally  the  more  prominent  end  —  of  a  piece 
or  member. 

B.  A  roofing  tile  of  half  the  usual  length, 
but  of  the  same  width;  for  forming  the  first 
coui'se  at  the  eaves. 

HEADER.  Any  piece  or  member  which  is 
laid  in  a  direction  transverse  to  a  series  of  other 
similar  members  which  abut  against  it.  Spe- 
cifically, — 

A.  In  the  framing  of  a  floor  or  roof,  the 
piece  which  is  framed  into  one  or  two  trimmers, 
and  which  in  turn  supports  the  tail  pieces-. 

B.  In  brickwork,  and  more  rarely  in  build- 
ing with  cut  stone,  a  piece  of  material,  as  a 
brick,  having  its  length  placed  across  the  wall 
and  serving  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  bond.  (See 
Bond ;  Brickwork  ;  Stretcher.) 

HEADING  (n.).  That  which  forms  or 
serves  as  a  head,  or  as  a  header,  or  a  combina- 
tion or  series  of  either. 

HEADING  COURSE.  A  course  of  head- 
ers in  a  brick  wall,  or  the  like.  In  ordinary 
brick  building  in  the  United  States,  four  or  five 
courses  of  stretchers  alternate  with  one  heading 
course ;  in  Great  Britain,  every  alternate  course 
is  usually  a  heading  course. 

HEADP08T.  A  post  or  stanchion  at  the 
head  of  a  stall;  i.e.  the  end  at  the  manger. 
(Compare  Heelpost.) 

HEADROOM.  The  dear  space  allowed 
above  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  floor,  platform,  or 
the  like,  so  that  a  person  passing  will  have 
abundant  room.  The  space  should  be  sufficient 
to  remove  all  sense  of  annoyance  from  the  near- 
ness of  the  floor  or  flight  of  stairs  above. 
Thus,  where  stairs  are  arranged,  one  flight 
above  another,  7  feet  in  the  clear  vertically 
is  the  least  space  that  should  be  allowed.     As 
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soon  as  a  stair  and  its  surroundings  assume 
some  architectural  character,  the  headroom  must 
be  much  greater  than  this,  and  its  proper  dis- 
tribution is  an  important  consideration  in  plan- 
ning. By  extension,  the  term  is  loosely  applied 
to  any  space  allowed  vertically  for  a  given  pur- 
pose ;  as  when  an  attic  room  is  said  to  have  4 
feet  headroom  at  the  low  side  nearest  the  eaves. 

HEADSTONE.     (See  Gravestone.) 

HEADWAY*.     Same  as  Headroom. 

HEAUNG.  Roofing;  the  covering  of  a 
building  by  any  system ;  local  in  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

HEARSE.  Originally  a  grating  of  any  kind, 
as  a  portcullis  at  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  or  a 
fence  around  and  perhaps  above  a  tomb;  in 
this  latter  sense  either  temporary  and  intended 
for  the  display  of  burning  candles,  drapery 
of  rich  stuflfs,  and  the  like  on  occasions  of  cere- 
monies; or  of  iron  as  a  permanent  protection. 
By  extension  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later, 
a  temporary  structure  of  wood,  canvass,  and 
the  like,  set  up  as  part  of  the  display  at  a  pub- 
lic funeral,  as  of  a  prince.  It  was  arranged 
like  a  temporary  triumphal  arch  in  the  streets 
to  receive  banners,  heraldic  devices,  and  the 
like.  It  is  by  an  extension  of  this  meaning 
that  its  modem  significance  of  a  wheeled  car 
has  come  in.   Also  Herse.   (Cut,  cols.  379, 380.) 

Altar  Hearse.  A  framework  built  above 
or  around  an  altar,  and  intended  on  certain 
occasions  of  ceremony  to  be  covered  with  hang- 
ings and  to  carry  lighted  candles.  —  R.  S. 

HEART  BOND.     (See  under  Bond.) 

HEARTH.  A  piece  of  floor  prepared  to 
receive  a  fire ;  whether  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
as  in  primitive  times,  and  in  buildings  of  some 
pretensions  —  the  smoke  being  allowed  to  escape 
through  openings  in  the  roof;  or,  as  in  later 
times,  the  floor  of  a  fireplace  in  the  modem 
sense.  The  hearth  of  ancient  times  was  some- 
times raised  above  the  floor,  and  then  had  often 
a  low  rim  around  it ;  and  sometimes  sunk  be- 
neath it,  forming  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pit. 
In  either  case  it  might  be  fitted  with  certain 
permanent  holders  for  wood  representing  the 
dogs  or  andirons  of  later  times.  Some  cooking 
hearths,  as  in  Pompeii,  are  raised  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  floor,  and  are  built  of  masoniy,  with 
an  arched  opening  at  one  side  in  which  fuel 
might  have  been  kept.  The  hearth,  then,  in- 
cludes properly  the  entire  floor  from  the  back 
lining  of  the  fireplace  to  the  outermost  edge  of 
the  incombustible  material.  In  builders'  usage, 
however,  it  is  very  often  customaiy  not  to 
include  in  the  term  the  rougher  flooring,  as  of 
hard  brick,  which  is  enclosed  between  the  actual 
cheeks  of  the  recess  made  in  the  wall  or  chim- 
ney breast.  According  to  this  custom,  the 
hearth,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  outer 
hearth,  is  usually  a  slab  of  slate,  soapstone, 
marble  or  other  fairly  resistant  material,  which 
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is  placed  outside  of  and  beyond  the  fireplace 
proper.  The  mantelpiece  in  modem  usage  gen- 
erally rests  upon  it,  as  do  the  fender  and  the 
front  feet  of  the  basket  grate,  or  other  fittings. 
A  flooring  of  tile  sometimes  replaces  the  slab  of 
stone.  Whatever  the  material  of  the  hearth,  it 
is  usually  supported  upon  a  fiat  arch  of  brickwork 
which  often  is  built  between  the  trimmers  of  the 
floor  below.     (See  Trimmer  Arch,  under  Arch.) 

HEARTING.  Masonry  forming  the  interior 
or  body  of  a  wall,  pier,  or  the  like,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fiicework.  (Compare  Back- 
ing; Filling.) 

HEARTWOOD.  The  wood  formed  at  the 
interior  or  "  heart  **  of  a  tree.  It  is  quite  free 
from  sap,  —  the  more  so  as  the  tree  becomes 
older,  —  of  finer  and  more  compact  and  even 
grain,  and  therefore  harder.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered better  for  general  use  than  the  outer 
portion  of  the  tmnk  which  contains  the  sap, 
and  is,  hence,  known  as  sapwood.  The  latter 
has  comparatively  little  strength  and  is  more 
liable  to  rapid  decay. 

HEATHER  ROOFING.  '  A  variety  of 
thatch. 

HEATING.  (For  heating  of  water,  see 
Boiler ;  Plumbing ;  Range :  for  heating  of  inte- 
riors, see  Warming.) 

HEATING,  ELECTRIC.     (See  Warming.) 

HECATOMPEDON;  -DOS.  Something 
measuring  100  feet ;  a  Greek  term  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene  at 
Athens.  Much  discussion  has  been  given  to  the 
question  which  building  was  intended  and  where 
the  measurement  was  to  be  taken.  The  sound- 
est opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  refers  to  the 
actual  cella  or  naos  of  the  Parthenon,  and  that 
the  measurement  of  that  building,  outside  the 
walls,  is  100  Attic  feet. 

HECATON8TTLON.  A  building  having 
one  hundred  columns.  —  (C.  D.) 

HECK.     A.   A  hatch  or  trap. 

B,  A  fastening  for  a  door.  —  (A.  P.  S. ;  0.  D.) 

y*""'*  A.  A  moulding  called  cyma  re- 
versa;  a  local  builder's  term. 

B,  That  part  of  an  upright  post  or  of  a 
rafter  in  the  sloping  part  of  a  roof  which  rests 
upon  the  sill  or  plate. 

HEELPOST.  A.  A  post  or  stanchion  at 
the  free  end  of  the  partition  of  a  stall. 

B,  A  post  to  receive  the  hinges  of  a  gate ; 
either  a  part  of  the  gate,  or  the  stationary  sup- 
port to  which  the  gate  is  hung. 

The  term  appears  to  have  no  certain  mean- 
ing, unless  in  the  sense  of  definition  A.  (Com- 
pare Headpost.) 

HEGIA8  OF  ATHENS ;  sculptor. 

The  first  master  of  Phidias  (see  Phidias). 
An  inscription  bearing  his  name  has  been  found 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

Collignon,  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Orecque; 
Overbeck,  Schriftquellen, 
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HBIDELOFF 

■OFF,     KARL      ALEXANDER 


VON;  architect,  painter,  and  engraver;  b.  Feb. 
2,  1788;  d.  Sept.  28,  1865. 

In  1822  he  wius  appointed  professor  at  the 
Polytechnische  Schule  in  Niirnberg,  Bavaria, 
and  custodian  of  the  monuments  of  that  city. 
HeidelofT  is  best  known  by  his  books,  Oma- 
mentik  des  MiUelaUers,  1838 ;  BauhiUte  de» 
Mittelalters  in  Deutachland,  1844;  Kunst 
des  MittdaUers  in  Schwaben,  1855;  and 
other  works. 

Seubert,  K\kn»tler-lexicon, 

HEINRICH    80TNERE    or    SUNERE. 

(See  Soynere.) 

HEINRICH  VON  GMUND.  (See  Gamo- 
dio.) 

HEINRICH  VON  ULM;  architect. 

Two  architects  of  this  name  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  of 
Ulm,  Germany.  Heinrich,  the  elder,  was 
doubtless  the  earliest  architect  of  the  church 
(begun  1377).  A  second  Heinrich  appears  in 
1387.  They  probably  belonged  to  the  same 
family  as  Ulrich  and  Mathias  Ensingen  (see 
Mathias  and  Ulrich  von  Ensingen),  who  worked 
on  the  cathedral  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Pressel,  Ulm  und  sein  Muiister. 

HELICAL  LINE.  The  central  or  deter- 
mining line  of  a  helix  or  spiral,  such  as  a 
volute,  corresponding  to  the  axis  or  straight  line 
upon  which  an  ordinary  building  or  detail  is 
constructed. 

HEUCED.  Decorated  with  helices,  such 
as  volutes. 

HELICOGRAPH.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing a  spiral  (helix) ;  consisting  of  a  wheel  car- 
rying a  pencil,  and  working  on  a  shaft  which  is 
cut  into  the  thread  of  a  screw.  As  the  shaft 
is  turned  about  a  pivot  at  one  end,  the  wheel 
constantly  approaches  (or  recedes  from)  the 
pivot. 

HELIEIUM.  A  building  or  enclosure  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun  considered  as  a  divinity.  (Also 
Heleion.) 

HELM,  "WHaLEM  VAN  DER ;  architect. 

He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Pieter  Post  (see 
Post,  Pieter).  He  built  the  Waanl  Kerke  in 
Leyden,  Holland,  and  several  important  gates  in 
that  city. 

Galland,  HoUdndiscIie  Baukunst 

RRM,  The  slightly  raised  rim  of  a  volute 
of  an  Ionic  capital,  forming  a  border  and  follow- 
ing tlie  spiral  of  the  curve. 

HEMICTCLE.  Same  as  Hemicyclium. 
That  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  a 
room  of  generally  semicircular  shape  serving  as 
a  hall  for  ceremonies,  has  the  curved  wall  deco- 
rated by  a  celebrated  mural  painting,  the  work 
of  Paul  Delaroche.  In  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Sarbonne,  Paris,  the  large  lecture  room  has 
the  wall  behind  the  speaker  only  slightly  curved, 
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concavely,  but  this  also  is  called  hemicycle.  It 
is  covered  by  a  noble  painting  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes. 

HEMICTCLIUM.  In  classical  archseology 
a  more  or  less  nearly  semicircular  structure  in 
the  sense  of  an  exedra  of  the  simpler  form; 
that  is  to  say,  a  long  and  curved  bench  or  seat 
of  permanent  character.  By  extension  the  term 
applies  to  a  hall  or  portico  fitted  with  such 
seats. 

.  HBMIQLTPH.  The  half  channel  which 
forms  a  chamfer  on  each  vertical  edge  of  a 
triglyph. 

HEMITRIGLTPH.  In  some  modifications 
of  classical  architecture,  a  half  or  large  portion 
of  a  triglyph  at  a  point  where  the  frieze  is  sud- 
denly cut  across,  as  at  a  reentrant  angle. 

HENHOUSE.     Same  as  Poultry  House. 

HENRI  DE  BRUXELLES;  architect. 

Henri  came  originally  from  Flanders.      In 

1382   he  won   the  competition  for  the  «hoir 

screen  (jub^)  of  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  (Aube) 

France.    This  work  was  begun  April  22,  1385, 

and  finished   in  1388.     It  was  destroyed  in 

1793. 

Assier,  Les  arts  et  les  artistes  dans  Vancienne 
capUale  de  la  Champagne, 

HENRI    DEUX   ARCHITECTURE.     In 

French,  that  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  second 
king  of  the  completed  Renaissance,  who  reigned 
1547  to  1559.  The  style  known  as  V Archi- 
tecture Henri  Detix  is  that  of  the  French  Re- 
naissance properly  so  called,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
purity.  The  classical  Renaissance  was  not  per- 
fectly established  in  France  until  this  reign,  for 
during  the  preceding  reign,  that  of  Francis  I., 
much   of   the   mediaeval   feeling  remained   in 

existence. 

HENRI     QUATRE     ARCHITECTURE. 

In  French,  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  king 
whose  title  was  finally  recognized  by  all  parties 
about  1598,  and  who  died  1610.  The  style 
knoMm  as  L^ Architecture  Henri  QucUre  appears 
complete  at  the  close  of  the  long  anarchy  of  the 
religious  wars ;  it  is  strongly  differentiated  from 
the  pure  architecture  of  the  French  Renaissance 
(see  Henri  Deux;  Renaissance).  The  style  is 
firm,  spirited,  rational,  but  devoid  of  especial 
charm ;  a  style  of  severe  utilitarianism,  as  far 
as  that  was  possible  in  an  age  when  the  tradi- 
tions of  decorative  art  were  still  fresh.  The  best- 
known  buildings  are  those  of  Paris,  as,  especially, 
the  house  fronts  on  the  Place  des  Yosges  and 
the  Place  Daupliine,  but  also  large  parts  of  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  such  as  the  Galerie  des 
Cerfs  and  the  Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc.  The  long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  on  the  water  front  con- 
necting the  old  Louvre  with  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  was  continued  under  Henri  IV.,  but 
the  alterations  extending  even  to  complete  re- 
building have  changed  the  character  of  the 
design ;  moreover,  the  greater  part  of  this  work 
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A  private  house  In  Orl&ins  (Lolret),  cnlled  Uie  far  to  modify  their  desi<niB  to  confomi  U>  them, 

bouse  ol  Diane  de  Poitiers  nnd  known  to  have  while  the  details  are  all  o(  exquisile  dellracy  — 

been  built  about  1660.    Tlie  building!  Ih  how  used  are  well  filiown  in  ttiis  (l(>8i»;n.     The  treatment  of 

for  a  museum  of  looai  antiijuities.    Tlie  conditions  two  projecting  comers  with  very  different  use  of 

of    the    early   French    Renaissance  —  the   artists  columns  is  very  curious, 
doubtful  of  the  classical  orders  and  uncertain  how 
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HBNRY  DB  BSTRIA. 
wu  carried  out  during  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Louis  XIII. 

HBKHT    DB     BBTRIA    (HBNRT  OF 

BASTRT);    ecclesiastic    and    architect:    d. 
1331. 

Henry  was  elected  prior  of  the  cathednl  of 
Ganterbuiy,  England,  in  1285.  According  to 
the  ObUuary  of  Canterburj  (Anglia  Sacra, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  141)  "he  decorated  the  choir  of  the 
church  with  most  beautiful  atonework  delicately 
carved."  This  work  is  mentioned  more  specifi- 
cally in  his  Jietjiiiter.  These  notices  refer  un- 
doubtedly to  the  fine  enclosure  of  the  choir,  much 


of  which  remains.  The  north  doorway  is  still 
perfect. 

WiUis,  Canterbiirjf  Cathedral;  Wharton,  An- 
glia  Saera. 

HBPTAST7LAR;  -STTIJI  (adj.).  A. 
Having  seven  columns ;  said  of  a  portico. 

B.  Having  »  portico  of  seven  columns  at  one 
or  at  each  end ;  said  of  a  building  such  as  a 
temple.     (See  Columnar  Architecture.) 

HBRXIUM  (Greek  'Hpoiov :  Heraion).  A 
temple  or  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess Hera  or  Here.  That  at  Olympia  in  the 
Morea,  Greece,  is  most  celebrated. 

HHRALDRT.  The  art  and  science  of  the 
herald;  the  only  branch  of  which  at  all  con- 
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nected  with  architecture  is  the  determination 
and  manhalling  of  arms.     (See  Achievement; 
Arms ;  Escutcheon.) 
HERCOS.    In  Greek,  »  fence  or  enclosing 

wtdl._  

B^nfi     DB      CORNT,     BBCMAKHELi 
architect;  b.  Oct.  12,  1705;  d.  Feb.  2,  1763. 
Supposed  to  have  received  his  training  from 
Germain  Boffiand  (see  Boffrand,  G.),  and  was 
made  architect  in  ordinary  to  Stanislas  I.,  King 
of  Poland,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine.     At  Lundville 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle),  France,  then  a  city  belong- 
ing to  the  duke,  he  built  tlie  towers  and  the 
tribune  of  the  organs  of  the  church  of  S. 
fiemy,  the  Hotel  des  Carmee,  and  many  other 
important  buiklinga.      At  Nancy  (&Ieurthe- 
et-Uoselle),  France,  then  the  capital  of  Duke 
Stanislas,  he  built  the  church  of  Bon  Secoura, 
the  convent  of  the  Minimes,  and  the  impor- 
tant constructions  of  the  Place  Boyale  (now 
Place  Stanislas),  commenced  in  1751,  which 
include  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  episcopal  pat- 
ace,  the  Hotel  Alliot,  the  theatre,  the  College 
Royale.de  M^decine,  the  Hotel  Jacquet,  and 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.     H^r^  de  Coniy  pub- 
lished Becaeil  de»  plana  et  Hivaiion*  dea 
ckdteavx,  jardina,  et  dipendancea  que  le 
roi  de  Pologne  occupe  en  Lorraine,  Paris, 
1753,  folio;  Plana  et  Mlhiations  det  bOti- 
menta  de  la  j)(oce  Royale  de  Nancy,  etc. ; 
Becueil  dea  fondatiotia   et  itabliaaemenU 
faUs  par  le  roi  de  Pologne,  JMniviUe,  1762. 
Lepage.  Ar(hir>e*  de  Nancy;  Du  Seigneur  in 
Planst'a  Encyclopedie. 

HURTiK'^'^IN;  abbot  of  Glastonbury;  d. 
1120. 

He  destroyed  the  old  chiurch  at  Glaston- 
bury, England,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  new  and  much  larger  building. 
Dugdale,  Monaaticon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
^XRMEB.    Jn  Greek  archteology,  a  figure 
having  the  head,  or  head  and  bust,  of  a  god 
I     resting  upon  a  plain,  blocklike  shaft.     It  is 
supposed  that  the  use  of  these  figures  is  of 
very  remote  antiquity.     By  extension,  and 
*   especially  at  Athens,  any  four-cornered  pillar 
finished  at  top  with  an  indication,  however 
slight,  of  a  human  head ;  such  figures  were  con- 
sidered as  inviolable  on  account  of  their  use 
in    marking   boundaries    of    landed    property 
(called  also  Term;  Terminal  Figure;  see  also 
Gaine). 

HURMXTAOil,  THE.  A  palace  of  the 
Csars  of  Russia ;  built  by  Catherine  II,,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Winter  Palace,  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg. It  is  celebrated  for  its  great  picture 
gallery,  library,  and  collection  of  Greek  vases, 
arms,  and  other  works  of  art 
BBRMODOROB;  architect. 
Hermodoros  of  Salamis  built  the  temple  of 
Mars  in  the  region  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  in 
Rome.      This  temple  was  probably  founded  by 
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IIKXRI   QUATRE  ARCIIITKCTrRE 

A  building  of  privtkte  ownemliip  ivith  aparlinents  the  archway  In  the  middle  of  the  facade,  hut  (lie 

to  rent,  built  in  the  reiRnot  Henry  IV.,  and  furniini;  front  on  the   I'lace  is  similar.     This  work,   in  red 

a  part  of  the  interesting  Place  des  Vo^es.      The  brick  an<l  white  stone,  in  nhamrteriBtic  of  the  epoch 

front  given  in  tlie  plate  forms  the  enil  of  the  narrow  and  stvle  of  the   succeeding  reign   (Louis  Treize), 

Rue  Birague  whicli  enters  the  optn  I'lace  thniugh  wliith  retains  many  of  lis  features. 


HSBMOGhBNES 

BnituB  GallsBcaB  in  the  year  139  b.c.,  and  con- 
tained a  statue  by  Soopas  (see  Soopas). 
Brann,  GesehichU  der  grieehischen  EUnHler, 


;  architect. 

An  architect  of  Asia  Minor  who  is  mentioned 
frequently  by  Vitruvius  without  any  indication 
of  the  precise  time  in  which  he  Hved.  His 
temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia  is  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  an  example  of  a  pseudorlipteral 
temple,  a  style  of  building  which  be  is  supposed 
to  have  invented.  He  wrote  descriptions  of 
this  building  and  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teoe. 

Vitruvius,  Marini  ed. 

HBRN  ANDEZ,  GX!R6inMO ;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  about  1586;  d.  1646. 

He  wfus  bom  at  Seville,  Spain,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Pedro  Delgado.  He  made  a  statue  of 
S.  Geronimo  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  and 
numerous  retables  of  the  Spanish  churches. 

Bermudez,  Diecionario. 

HERNANDEZ  (FERNANDEZ),  ORE- 
GORIO;  sculptor  and  architect;  b.  1566;  d. 
1622. 

Hernandez  made  the  great  retable  of  the 
cathedral  of  Plasencia,  Spain.  An  extended  list 
of  his  works  in  sculpture  is  given  by  Bermudez 
(op.  cit.). 

Bermudez,  Diecionario. 

HER06n.     (See  Heroum.) 

HEROUM  Greek  {ijpwoy ;  Hereon).  A  build- 
ing or  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to  a  hero,  that 
is  to  say,  to  a  person  more  than  an  ordinary 
man,  whether  considered  as  a  demigod  or  not. 
Hence,  by  extension,  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  as 
when  dedicated  to  a  personage  of  great  dignity. 
In  this  latter  sense,  used  both  in  Latin  of  the 
classical  period  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

HERRERA,  FRANCISCO  (EL  MOXO)  ; 
painter  and  architect;  b.  1622  (at  Seville,  Spain); 
d.  1685. 

A  son  of  Francisco  Herrera  the  elder,  painter 
and  engraver.  He  studied  in  Rome.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1656  he  returned  to 
Seville,  Spain,  and  after  painting  several  pic- 
tures for  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  went  to 
Madrid.  In  1681  he  was  made  supervising 
architect  of  the  Alcazar,  Pardo,  Campo,  and 
Buen  Retiro  at  Madrid. 

Stirling-Maxwellf  Annals  of  the  ArtisU  of 
Spain;  Bermudez,  Diecionario, 

HERRERA,  JUAN  DE;  architect;  b. 
about  1530. 

The  favourite  architect  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  and 
visited  Brussels  and  later  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  Juan  de  Toledo  (see  Toledo,  Juan  de)  whose 
associate  he  was,  he  succeeded  him  as  architect 
of  the  Escorial.      He  designed  the  church  of 
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the  Escorial,  the  cathedral  of  Valladolid,  and  the 
bridge  of  S^^ovia.  In  1597  he  published  illua- 
trations  of  the  Escorial  engraved  by  Pedro  Perret. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  A  nnals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain. 

HERRINQBONE  (a^j.).  Diagonal  in  ar- 
rangement ;  set  diagonally ;  said  of  many  small 
members  closely  succeeding  one  another,  and 
usually  set  at  forty-five  degrees  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  row,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  members  of  the  adjoining 
rows.  Thus,  in  a  wall  built 
of  thin  stratified  stones,  such 
as  slate  of  certain  qualities, 
the  stones  in  successive  rows 
may  be  laid  alternately  slop- 
ing upward  from  left  to  right 
and  from  right  to  left.  In 
an  ornamental  floor  short  lengths  of  plank  are 
often  laid  in  this  way. 

HERRINGBONE  BOND.  (See  under 
Bond.) 

HER8E.  Same  as  Hearse.  (Cut,  cols.  379, 
380.) 

HEX  A  PARTITE.  Same  aa  Sexapartite,  as 
applied  to  vaulting. 

HEXASTTLAR;  HEZASTTIiE  (a4j.)' 
A.   Having  six  columns ;  said  of  a  portico. 

B.  Having  a  portico  of  six  columns  at  one 
or  at  each  end ;  said  of  a  building  such  as  a 
temple.  The  majority  of  the  larger  Grecian 
Doric  temples  are  hexastyle.  (See  Columnar 
Architecture.) 

HEX  A  PROSTYLE.  Having  a  portico  of 
six  columns  in  front ;  that  is,  hexastyle  at  one 
end  and  without  columns  along  the  sides. 

HEXABTYIaOS.  A  hexastyle  building 
(Vitnivius). 

U1EKAC08PHINX.  An  Egyptian  sphinx 
of  the  kind  which  combines  the  head  of  a  hawk 
with  a  lion's  body. 

HIEROGLYPH.  A  figure  usually  or  fre- 
quently representative  of  some  object,  as  an  ani- 
mal, a  weapon,  a  utensil,  or  the  like ;  or  else  a 
simple  zigzag,  circle,  parallelogram,  oval,  or  simi- 
lar conventional  representation  of  a  well-known 
object  too  complex  to  be  readily  represented; 
standing  for  a  sound  as  a  syllable,  and  in  this 
way  forming  part  of  an  inscription.,  The  term 
signifies  *'  sacred  cutting,"  and  originated  in  the 
belief  that  the  Egyptian  figure  writing,  to  which 
was  first  applied  the  name  hieroglyphic,  was 
exclusively  religious  in  character.  Such  writ- 
ing differs  from  Chinese  syllabic  writing  in  that 
each  figure  represents  something,  and  is  not  a 
merely  conventional  mark ;  and  in  decorative 
and  ornamental  work  it  requires  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  decided  frame  in  order  to  avoid  a  scattered 
and  dislocated  look.  It  is  probably  much  easier 
to  make  a  statelier  and  effective  design  of  a  se- 
ries of  Chinese  characters  or  of  Arabic  letters 
than  to  use  hieroglyphs  successfuUy  in  the  same 
way  j  but  the  Egyptian  use  of  the  last-named 
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method  of  writing  shows  how  much  can  be  done 
in  this  Utter  wsy  by  an  artistic  people.    (Com- 
pare Cartouche.)  —  R.  S. 

HIZlKOaiiTFHIC.  A.  Expressed  in  hier- 
oglyphs, as  a  sentence  or  passage. 

B.  Consistiag  of  hieroglyphs,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  obelisk  or  pylon,  or  a  Mexi- 
csn  or  South  American  temple. 

HURON.  In  claasical,  especially  Greek, 
arcbteology,  a  holy  place  of  any  kind,  especially 
a  temenos ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  a  t«mple  or  shrine.  The  hieron  of  Asklepios 
at  Epiilauros,  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  that  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  that  of  Hera  at  Argoa 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  crowd  of 
interesting  buildings,  monuments,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art  which  they  contained,  and 
each  of  these  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
explored  by  modem  arch^ologists. 

HIZJ>IIBIIRT;  monk  and  architect;  d.  1023. 

In  1020  Hildebert,  the  second  abbot  of  that 
name,  began  for  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Romanesque  church  of  Mont-Stunt- 
Michel  (Manche),  of  which  the  transepts  and 
four  bays  of  the  nave  still  remain.  He  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  enormous  substructure 
of  the  building.  Instead  of  cutting  away  the 
crest  of  the  rock,  he  constructed  an  immense 
plateau  even  with  the  crest,  a  part  of  the  mass 
being  occupied  by  cijpta  and  subterranean 
chapels. 

CoiToyer,  Description  du  Mont-Saint-Mchel. 

HUJi  FORT.  A  rude  defensive  post  occu- 
pying the  summit  of  a  hill  or  a  strong  position 
among  hills,  as,  in  antiquity,  those  which  grew 
to  be  the  citadels  of  important  towns ;  and,  as 
in  India,  the  works  of  native  tribes.  Especially, 
an  earthwork  of  North  American  Indians  en- 
circling the  summit  of  a  blulf  or  hilL  Fort 
Ancient,  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  is  a  good 
example.  — F.  S.  D. 

HINDPOST.  Same  as  Heelpost,  as  in  the 
partitions  between  stalls  in  a  stable. 

HINDU  ARCHITBCTUKB.  That  of  the 
styles  of  building  in  India  which  prevails  the 
most  widely  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
sbona  the  least  influence  of  foreign  conquerors. 
In  this  sense  it  might  be  considered  to  include 
the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  as  well  as  the  later 
ones,  but  not  the  Mohammedan  architecture  of 
which  the  great  centre  is  at  Agra.  According 
to  a  more  strict  definition,  the  term  would  ex- 
clude the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  buildings  as  well 
as  the  Mohammedan  buildings,  and  would  in- 
clude only  that  architecture  which  has  taken 
shape  since  the  almost  complete  expulsion  from 
India  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  eJl  ila  forms. 
It  seems  evident  that  no  accurate  use  of  the 
term  exists  as  applied  to  architecture.  (See 
Buddhist;  Dravidian;  India,  Architecture  of; 
Jaina.)  — R.  S. 
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A  connection  used  to  attach  and 
support  a  member  or  structure  so  that  it  may 
be  movable  as  about  a  pivot ;  as  a  door,  sash, 
table  leaf,  or  the  like. 
The  movable  member 
may  be  hung  by  means 
of  the  hinge  to  a  fixed 
support  as  a  frame  or 
jamb,  or  to  another  mov- 
able piece. 

In  its  common  form, 
a  hinge  consLsts  of  two 
flaps  or  leaves  of  metal, 
each  of  which  has  one 
edge  bent  about  a  pin, 
whoUy  or  in  part ;  such 
a  portion,    or   both    to- 
gether,     forming      the 
knuckle.     The  pin  thus 
forms    a    pivot    about 
which  one  flap  is  free  to 
Wbouowmbok  Obna-     *""•  *''«''  the  other  ia 
HBNTAL  HiNiiBs  OF     permanently       secured. 
Church  Door.  Sis-      ^he    simplest   form    of 
hinge    may    be   formed 
by  a  hook  permanently  fixed,  as  the  stationary 
member,  and   a  ring  secured   to  the  movable 
member.  — F.  B.  H. 

Blind  Door  Hinge.     A  hinge  designed  espe- 
cially for  a  blind  door ;  usually  one  of  a  pair  of 
double-acting  hinges  on    the   principle  of  the 
"  hook  and  eye  "  hinge.     The  special  feature  of 
the  device  is  in  the  lower  hinge,  of  wiiich  the 
pin  projects  from  an  inclined  lug  upon  which 
the  shank  of  the  eye  travels  ;  the  inclined  plane 
causing  the  door  to  remain  at  right  angles  to 
the  Jamb  when  undis- 
turbed, or  to  return 
to  such  a  position  by 
gravity  when  opened 
and  released. 

Butt  Hinge,  Any 
form  of  hinge  in 
which  the  leaves  are 
apphed  to  the  edge 
or  bvlt  of  the  frame 
or  to  the  face  of  the 
jamb  and  to  the  b^iU 
of  door,  sash,  or  other 
swinging  member,  so 
that  when  closed  the 
leaves  fold  back  up- 
on each  other;  thus 
distinguished  from 
hinges  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  faces 

of    lb.    iamb,    .nd    H-'S  KS  ST.™!: 
other   memDers ;    as        tbbmth  Cintubt. 
flap     hinges,     strap 

binges.  Many  forme  of  hinges  may  be  used  in 
cither  way,  and  the  placing  of  such  a  hinge 
might  be  described  as  set  as  a  flap,  or  as  a  butt. 
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Cross-ganiet  Hinge.  A  strap  having  the 
form  of  the  letter  T;  the  erosspiece  forming  the 
stationary  member,  the  long  stem  being  the 
movable  flap.  The  latter  has  sometimes  also  a 
erosspiece  corresponding  to  the  stationary  flap. 

Double-aotUig ; — Action  Hinge.  A  hinge 
so  arranged  that  the  door  or  other  valve  to 
which  it  is  attached  may  swing  on  both  sides  of 
the  jambs.  Such  a  hinge  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  butt  hinge  fitted  with  springs  by  which 
the  valve  19  automaticaUy  closed  and  held  in  the 
plane  of  the  opening. 

Dovetail  Hinge.  A  strap  hinge  with  both 
leaves  flaring  from  the  pin  in  the  form  of  a 
Dovetail. 

Fast  Joint  Hinge.  One  in  which  the  pin  is 
permanently  retained  in  place  by  the  flaps ;  so 
distinguished  from  loose  pin  and  loose  joint 
hinges.  Usually  a  Butt  Hinge.  (See  Heave- 
off  Hinge.) 

nap  Hinge.  The  ordinary  form  of  hinge, 
usually  with  both  leaves  applied  on  the  surface. 
(See  Butt  Hinge.) 

Floor  Hinge.  A  double-acting  hinge  secured 
to  the  floor  or  sill  and  forming  a  vertical  pivot 
on  which  a  door  may  turn,  the  head  of  the  door 
having  a  single  pivot  to  correspond. 

Qamet  Hinge.  (Same  as  Cross-garnet  or 
OrosstaiJ.) 

Gate  Hinge.  A  form  of  flap  hinge  in  which 
the  knuckle  is  supported  by  a  lug  projecting 
from  the  surface  of  either  flap,  often  with  a  con- 
trivance similar  to  a  rising  hinge  so  that  the  gate 
or  shutter  will  remain  fixed  when  swung  out. 

Ghravlty  Hinge.  A  hinge  designed  to  close 
a  door  or  the  like  automatically  by  the  action 
of  the  force  of  gravity.  Commonly  a  Rising 
Hinge.     (See  also  Blind  Door  Hinge.) 

Heave-off;  Uf t-off;  Iiooee  Joint  Hinge. 
One  in  which  one  half  of  the  knuckle  forms  a 
part  of  each  flap,  the  upper  one  being  removable 
from  the  pin,  so  that  the  shutter  or  door  can  be 
readily  removed.     Usually  a  Butt  Hinge. 

H  Bnge.     (See  Parliament  Hinge.) 

Hook  and  Band  Hinge.  A  modification  of 
the  Hook  and  Eye  hinge  with  the  shank  of  the 
eye  formed  into  a  strap,  for  securing  to  the  face 
of  the  door  or  other  valve. 

Hook  and  Eye  Hinge.  A  primitive  form 
of  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  worked  upon  the 
end  of  a  spike  and  resting  upon  a  hook  or  pin 
worked  on  the  end  of  a  similar  spike ;  the  spikes 
being  driven  respectively  into  door  and  frame. 

Uf  t-off  Hinge.     (See  Heave-off  Hinge.) 

Loose  Joint  Hinge.     (See  Heave-off  Hinge.) 

Loose  Fin  Hinge.  (Usually,  Loose  Pin 
Butt.)  One  in  which  the  pin  is  not  secured  to 
either  flap,  so  that  it  is  readily  withdrawn,  so 
that  the  door,  etc.,  can  be  easily  unhtmg. 

Farliament  Hinge.  A  form  of  strap  hinge 
with  leaves  enlarged  so  that  when  the  hinge  is 
open  it  has  the  general  form  of  the  letter  H. 
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Few  Hinge.  A  small  butt  hinge  of  iron  or 
brass  with  a  rising  joint,  projecting  from  one  to 
two  inches  fix)m  the  face  of  the  door;  as  its 
name  implies,  it  is  for  light  doors.  The  hinge 
lifts  the  door  slightly  as  it  is  opened  so  as  to 
clear  obstructions  on  the  floor,  and  enables  it 
when  wide  open  to  fold  back  against  the  wall 
over  all  projections  so  as  to  lie  in  a  plane  par- 
allel with  the  plane  of  the  opening. 

Pivot  Hinge.  A  double-acting  spring  hinge 
swinging  on  pivots  let  into  lugs  on  the  jamb  plate. 

Retaforoed  Hinge.  A  patent  strap  hinge 
with  two  thicknesses  of  metal  surroimding  pin 
and  extending  on  leaves. 

Rising  Hinge.  A  form  of  gravity  hinge  so 
constructed  that  when  the  door  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  opened  the  door  is  lifted  somewhat 
from  the  floor  so  as  to  pass  over  a  rug,  carpet, 
or  other  obstruction,  and  will  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  close  itself.  The  use  of  thresholds  or 
saddles  in  doorways  makes  this  device  less  es- 
sential. Hinges  for  blinds  are  sometimes  so 
constructed  in  the  United  States  that  they  rise 
only  in  process  of  opening  or  shutting  and  fall 
back  into  normal  place  not  only  when  tbey  are 
fully  closed  but  fully  open.  This  device  is  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  fastenings 
used  to  prevent  the  blind  from  being  blown  by 
the  wind  when  opened  back  against  the  outside 
wall.  Usually  a  Butt  Hinge.  A  common  form 
has  the  joints  of  the  knuckle  oblique  so  that, 
when  turned,  the  moving  flap  rises  on  th3  other. 

Screen  Hinge.  A  form  of  a  B\itt  Hinge  so 
arranged  that  the  leaves  of  a  screen  may  fold  on 
either  side  of  each  other. 

Setback  Hinge.  A  hinge  which,  in  open- 
ing the  door,  blind,  shutter,  or  casement  to 
which  it  i&  attached,  lifts  it  slightly  and  drops 
it  again  when  fiilly  opened  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  swinging  in  the  wind. 

Shutter  Hinge.     (See  Gate  Hinge.) 

fiUngle  Action  Hinge.  Similar  to  Double 
Action,  but  allowing  the  door  to  swing  one  way 
only. 

Skew  Bnge.  One  having  the  joints  of  the 
knuckle  oblique  as  described  under  Rising  Hinge. 

Spring  HLnge.  A  hinge  fitted  with  some 
form  of  spring,  generally  a  coiled  spiral  of  steel, 
to  cause  it  to  shut  automatically. 

Strap  Hinge.  A  simple  and  primitive  form 
of  hinge,  with  two  long  leaves,  one  made  fast  to 
the  frame  and  the  other  to  the  door.  The  leaves 
are  often  ornamentally  treated  by  foliation  or 
incised  patterns;  and  such  hinges  of  wrought 
iron  received  much  consideration  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  formed  important  parts  of  the 
decoration  of  doors. 

T  Hinge.  A  modification  of  the  Strap 
Hinge,  with  one  long  leaf  and  one  narrow  one, 
the  latter  being  made  fast  to  frames  too  narrow 
to  receive  a  long  leaf,  and  set  perpendicular  to 
the  long  leaf.     (See  Garnet  Hinge.) 
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TninoTaT  Hlnga.  A  hinge  of  any  sort  so 
made  or  so  set  that  the  door,  or  casement,  which 
it  carries  can  be  swung  back  Qat  against  the 
iace  of  the  vail,  or  piece  of  iurniture.  Almost 
always  a  Butt  Hinge. 

Water  Joint  Hlngv.  A  hinge  so  coutriTed 
that  its  action  will  not  be,  to  any  extent,  im- 
paired by  the  action  of  rust.  Usually  a  simple 
hinge  for  gates,  cellar  doors,  and  the  like,  hav- 
ing its  two  parts  joined  tiy  interconnecting 
loop*  or  eyes.  —  F.  B.  H. 

BXNQino  POST.  A  post  or  similar  up- 
right member,  to  which  a  door  or  the  like  is 
hung  by  its  hinges.  (See  also  Hanging  Stile, 
under  Stile.) 

HIP.  A  sloping  salient  angle  in  a  roof, 
where  the  slope  of  the  roof  changes  direction. 


EIPPODBOMS 
the  other  by  a  hip ;  or  the  berel  which  must  be 
given  to  the  end  of  ft  rafter,  so  that  it  will  con- 
form to  the  oblique  construction  at  a  hip. 

BIP  ^KOB.  A  vertically  projecting  pin- 
nacle, ending  in  a  finial,  ball,  or  similar  feature, 
and  situated  at  the  end  of  the  ridgepole  in  a 
hipped  root  The  hip  rafters  meet  at  that 
point,  and  sometimes  in  their  framing  require 
a  centml  vertical  piece,  of  which  the  hip  knob 
is  the  natural  decorative  termination.  The  hip 
knob  is,  however,  more  commonly  a  mere  orna- 
ment of  the  form  called  for  at  that  place,  and 
sometimes  forms  part  of  the  metal  or  pottery 
covering  of  the  end  of  the  ridge. 

HIPPODAMUB ;  sophist  and  engineer  (archi- 
tektonos). 

HippodamuB  was  probably  from  Miletus  in 


Hip:  Roor  with  Foifr  Hips.  Vvjkoxkk,  Swttzbblawi).  1734. 


and  one  plane  cuts  or  intersects  another.  Thus, 
in  a  double  pitch  roof,  where  there  are  no  ga- 
bles, and  where  the  ridge  is  shorter  than  either 
of  the  wall  plates  which  run  paralld  to  it,  the 
roof  falls  back  at  a  slope  above  the  end  walls, 
{which  would  otherwise  be  gable  walls),  and  at 
either  end  two  hips  are  formed.  (See  the  com- 
pound terms  which  follow.  For  roofs  built  with 
hips,  see  Hip  Boof,  Hipped  Roof,  under  Roof.) 

(For  roofs  in  which  the  hip  is  not  carried  all 
the  way  from  the  ridge  to  the  plate,  but  is 
shorter,  so  that  a  truncated  gable  results,  see 
Jerkin  Head.) 

HIP  BBVBL.  The  angle  between  the  two 
alopee  of  a  roof  which  are  separated  one  tmia 


Asia  Minor.  According  to  Aristotle  (Politics, 
VII.,  10,  4),  he  was  the  first  to  pay  attention 
to  the  proper  arrangement  of  cities.  He  laid 
out  the  Pineue  (the  port  of  Athena)  with  wide 
streets  radiating  from  the  central  Agora,  and 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  in  the  fonn  of  a  theatre. 
He  planned  the  new  city  of  Thurium  in  Magna 
Greecia,  440  B.C.,  with  streets  crossing  at  right 
angles.  His  principles  were  adopted  later  in 
many  important  cities,  such  as  Halicamassus, 
Alexandria,,  and  Antiocb. 

Bninn,  Ofschichte  der  grieekieehen  KUmtler. 

HIPPODROME.  A.  In  Grecian  arche- 
ology, a  place  provided  for  horse  racing,  chariot 
racing,  and  the  like.     It  is  probable  that  none 
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was  ever  as  lai^  and  elaborate  as  even  a  Roman 
third-class  circus,  and  the  mtgority  of  them  were 
probably  very  Bimple  and  temporary  in  their 
construction,  natural  hillsides  bemg  used  as  far 
as  possible  to  provide  sloping  arrangement  of 
seats. 

B.  In  modem  times,  a  kind  of  circus,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  and  narrow  arena  replac- 
ing the  ordinary  Ring.  There  have  been  but 
few  hippodromes  in  this  sense,  and  those  which 
have  exiitted,  as  in  Paris,  and,  for  a  few  years, 
in  New  York,  have  been  distinguished  by  more 
serious  contests,  better  riding,  and  a  closer 
imitation  of  classical  entertainments  than  the 
modem  circus  can  offer.  —  R.  S. 

HIP  ROUi.     Same  as  Hip  Moulding. 

HTRSVOOEL  (HIR8CHVOOEL),  AU- 
OUSTIN;  glass  painter,  enameller,  potter, 
engraver,  etc. ;  b.  1503 ;  d.  1569. 

A  son  and  pupil  of  the  elder  Veit  Hirsvogel 
(see  Hirsvogel,  Veit),  and  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile of  the  German  artists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  He  painted  eleven  windows  in  the  chapel 
of  S.  Rochus  in  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  from  de- 
signs by  Albert  DUrer  (see  Diirer).  He  invented 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  glass  making, 
and  was  a  skilled  enameller,  draftsman,  engraver, 
musician,  potter,  stonecutter,  and  mathemati- 
cian. He  designed  numerous  fine  earthenware 
stoves,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Nuremberg.  His  stoves  were  widely 
imitated. 

Friedrich,  Hirschvogel  als  Tdpfer;  Seubert, 
KUnstler-lexicon, 

HIRSVOaEL,  VXHT,  the  elder;  glass 
painter;  b.  1461;  d.  1525. 

In  1495  he  was  appointed  Stadtglaser  at 
Nuremberg.  He  made  four  important  windows 
in  the  S.  Sebaldus  Kirche  in  that  town.  His 
son  Veit,  the  younger,  was  also  glass  painter. 
(See  Hirsvogel,  Augustin.) 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lezicon, 

HISPANO-MORESQXTB.  Having  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain  and 
of  their  work.  The  building  and  the  orna- 
mental arts  of  the  Spanish  Moors  were  much 
in  advance  of  their  fellows  who  remained  in 
Africa.     (See  Moorish  Architecture.) 

HISTORICAL  MONUBdENT.  A  building 
so  important  from  its  architectural  character  or 
historical  associations  as  to  be  registered,  cared 
for,  and  partly  controlled  by  the  state  or  muni- 
cipality —  especially  in  France,  one  of  those  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commisaion  des 
3fonument8  Historiques, 

The  soil  of  France  is  covered  with  monuments 
that  tell  the  history  of  the  architecture  of  that 
country.  The  Dolmens  and  the  Menhirs  mark 
the  prehistoric  period ;  then  follow  the  trium- 
phal arches,  temples,  aqueducts,  amphitheatres, 
reminders  of  the  Roman  epoch ;  then,  after  the 
Roman  period  of  transition,  comes  the  French 
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architecture,  properly  so  called,  springing  into 
existence  spontaneously  in  the  different  prov- 
inces, and  producing  masterpieces  everywhere; 
finally,  we  find  the  delicate  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  styles  of  Louis  XIV., 
Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  to  add  to  all  this  wealth  of  art 
the  monuments,  megalithic,  Roman  and  Arabian, 
of  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

Unfortunately,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
indifference,  ignorance,  and  even  scorn  for  the 
edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still  more  than  the 
action  of  the  weather  and  revolutionary  troubles, 
have  destroyed  or  allowed  to  perish  a  number  of 
valuable  monuments. 

It  has  been  given  to  our  centuiy  to  under- 
stand that  to  preserve  these  edifices  was  to 
make  the  past  live  again  to  the  profit  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future. 

As  early  as  1790  and  1792  a  commission  was 
organized,  and  expenses  were  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  monuments  of  the  past. 
But  it  was  not  until  1830  that  the  National 
Legislature  associated  itself  with  a  movement 
which  took  place  at  that  time,  and  voted,  for 
the  first  time,  a  credit  of  80,000  francs,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  then  existing  Direction 
dea  Beaux  Arts. 

The  grant  of  a  regular  credit  led  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  an  inspector  general,  Ludovic  Yitet, 
who  should  occupy  himself  with  looking  up  those 
edifices  having  need  of  immediate  care. 

He  filled  this  office  during  two  years.  His  suc- 
cessor. Prosper  M^rimde,  inspired  the  architects 
with  a  new  ardour,  and  very  soon  the  National 
Legislature,  understanding  the  importance  of  the 
office  that  had  been  created,  raised  to  120,000 
francs,  and  then  in  1837  to  200,000,  the  amount 
of  the  sums  allowed  for  the  preservation  of  hia- 
toric  monuments.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
have  the  employment  of  this  sum  directed  by  a 
commission.  This  was  the  first  Commission  of 
Historical  Monuments.  It  was  composed  of  eight 
members,  Messieurs  Vatout,  Lepprevost,  Vitet, 
De  Montesquiou,  Taylor,  Oaristie,  Duban,  and 
Prosper  M^rim^e,  of  whom  the  first-named  was 
president  and  the  last-named  secretary  and 
inspector  general. 

In  1839  the  sum  was  raised  to  400,000  francs. 
The  commission  was  reorganized.  The  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  became  its  president,  Yitet  and 
M^rim^  were  elected  vice-presidents,  and  five 
new  members  were  appointed.  The  commission 
occupied  itself  at  once  with  collecting  all  the 
documents  necessary  for  appreciating  the  archi- 
tectural worth  of  the  monuments  of  each  depart- 
ment, regarding  them  from  an  artistic  and 
historical  point  of  view.  It  was  very  soon 
ready  to  make  the  first  classification,  and  to 
appropriate  judiciously  the  resources  they  had 
at  their  disposal.  The  object  it  had  in  view, 
above  all  others,  was  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  edifices  which  remain  aa  the  types  of  an 
architecture,  and  which  mark  the  greatness  and 
the  decadence  of  an  epoch.  It  applied  itself 
also  to  the  undertaking  of  complete  restorations, 
and  put  aside  for  that  purpose  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results. 

At  the  present  time  the  classification  of  the 
historic  monuments  is  made  according  to  the 
following  regulations :  — 
Fkance: 

1.  Megalithic  monuments. 

2.  Antique  monuments. 

3.  Monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Re- 

naissance, and  of  modem  times. 

Algebia: 

1.  Megalithic  monuments. 

2.  Antique  monuments. 

3.  Arabic  monuments. 

The  number  of  monuments  classified  in  the  list 
amounts  to  more  than  2000.  Unfortunately, 
this  classification  does  not  place  the  edifices 
under  shelter  fh)m  mutilations,  and  even  from 
demolitions.  The  present  state  of  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  give  to  the  commission  any  means 
of  exacting  respect  for  its  deeisions ;  and  while 
Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Korway  have  been  able  to  take  the  precautions 
necessary  for  preserving  their  artistic  wealth 
from  all  attack,  the  law  in  France  has  as  yet 
done  nothing  to  protect  against  the  relentless 
hand  of  man  monuments  which  have  stood  firm 
against  the  action  of  Time. 

Still,  it  can  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  met  with  by  the  commis- 
sion on  its  way,  it  has  been  able  to  preserve  for 
France  some  specimens  of  architecture  of  every 
epoch  from  the  earliest  historic  times  down  to 
the  present  centuiy.  It  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  processes  of  the  ancient  builders, 
determine  the  methods  employed  by  them,  and 
define  the  principles  according  to  which  must 
be  executed  eveiy  restoration  worthy  of  that 
name. 

The  credit  allotted  to  the  commission  that  we 
have  seen  to  be  in  1839,  400,000  francs,  was 
carried  to  600,000  from  1842  to  1847  inclu- 
sive; raised  in  1848  to  800,000  francs;  in 
1855  to  870,000  francs;  then  in  1859  to 
1,100,000  francs,  a  sum  which  has  not  been 
augmented  since  that  time. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  credit  of  1, 100,000 
francs  is  only  a  Fund  for  Aid.  The  concurrence 
of  the  local  administrations  is  indeed  often  de- 
manded as  a  condition  for  the  assistance  accorded 
by  the  commission,  and  nearly  all  the  parishes 
possessing  historical  monuments  contribute  un- 
hesitatingly to  their  restoration.  It  is  thus 
that  the  government,  with  a  credit  of  1,100,000 
francs,  is  able  to  have  executed  each  year  work 
amounting  to  about  3,000,000  francs. 
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In  1848,  1852,  1860,  1871,  the  commission 
was  subjected  to  various  alterations.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  composed  of  forty  members  chosen 
from  among  the  high  functionaries  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  directors  of  museums,  architects,  paint- 
ers, and  archaeologists.  It  is  aided  in  its  work 
by  forty  architects,  who  charge  themselves  with 
seeing  that  all  things  are  properly  done,  and 
who  are  elected  after  having  passed  a  special 
examination.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
P.  Boeswilwald,  De  Baudot,  Daumet,.  Formige, 
Gout,  Lisch,  Simil,  Suisse.  Among  those  who 
are  no  longer  living  may  be  recalled  the  ven- 
erated names  of  £.  Boeswilwald,  Labrouste, 
Laisne,  Lassus,  £.  Millet,  Questel,Viollet-le-Duc. 

Outside  of  the  interest  that  is  attached  to 
moniunents  that  have  been  saved  from  ruin, 
these  restorations  form,  as  a  result,  skilful  and 
intelligent  workmen.  The  work  is,  indeed,  very 
varied,  and  requires  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  divers  systems  of  structure,  and  the 
ignoring  of  all  routine.  Every  day  new  prob- 
lems are  declaring  themselves,  and  every  day 
the  task  of  the  master  and  of  the  workman 
varies. 

The  architect,  also,  obliged  to  put  himself  in 
close  relation  with  the  workmen  whom  he 
directs,  and  to  instruct  each  one,  must  act  with 
absolute  precision  and  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

The  work  of  restoration  of  any  of  the  classi- 
fied  monuments  is  only  authorued  by  the  gov- 
emment  after  an  examination  by  the  Commission 
of  Historical  Monuments,  of  the  estimates,  plans, 
and  drawings  showing  the  state  in  which  the 
edifices  are  found  to  be,  and  the  reparations 
they  require.  In  the  archives  of  the  commission 
is  a  collection  of  the  drawings  of  these  works, 
executed  by  the  best  architects  of  this  century, 
and  they  form  to-day  a  collection  of  the  highest 
interest,  which  includes  faithful  souvenirs  of  the 
edifices  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  save. 

Not  wishing  these  precious  documents  to 
remain  unknown  and  almost  inaccessible,  the 
commission  has  undertaken  the  publication  of 
its  most  remarkable  drawings.  It  has  been 
directed  in  its  choice  by  the  impartiality  that 
has  always  guided  it,  and  it  has  sought  to  col- 
lect in  this  work  every  style  and  every  school. 

The  first  series,  composed  of  4  volumes  in 
folio,  including  43  monographs,  and  237 
plates,  is  completed.  The  second  is  (1899)  in 
course  of  publication. — Alex.  Sandier. 

HITTITJJ  ARCUlTiJCTUKIL  That  of  a 
confederacy  of  tribes  constituting,  with  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  the  third  great  power  of  the 
ancient  world  before  c.  1000  b.c.  Their  monu- 
ments are  found  throughout  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  where  they  were  politically  supreme,  and 
these  in  the  style  commonly  called  Pelasgic  or 
Cyclopean  by  the  Greeks.  As  the  Greeks 
termed  Pelasgians  the  early  Asiastic  colonists 
who  brought  civilization  to  the  islands  and  to 
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Greece  proper,  and  as  these  emigrants  came 
from  Hittite  lands,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Pelasgians  were  Hittites.  This  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  recent  discoveries.  From  its 
broader  use,  however,  the  term  Pelasgic  seems 
preferable,  to  include  both  £astem  and  Western 
branches  of  the  style.  Hence  Hittite  archi- 
tecture is  treated  under  the  heading  Pelasgic. 

—  A.  L.  F.,  Jr. 

HITTORFF,  JACQUES  lONACB;  archi- 
tect ;  b.  Aug.  20,  1793 ;  d.  March  25,  1867. 

Hittorff  was  bom  at  Cologne  and  naturalized 
as  a  French  citizen.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Charles 
Percier  (see  Percier).  Between  1819  and  1823 
he  visited  England,  (Germany,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
After  1825  he  built  with  Lep^re  the  church  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris.  About  1831  he  was 
architect  of  the  Parisian  prisons.  In  1833,  as 
the  result  of  a  competition,  he  was  made  archi- 
tect of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Champs 
£!lysdes,  and  the  Place  de  F£)toile.  In  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  he  built  the  pedestal  of  the 
obelisk,  placed  the  statues  of  the  cities  of  France, 
and  completed  the  decoration,  lamps,  fountains, 
etc.  From  1844  to  1866  Hittorff  was  architect 
of  the  Column  of  the  Place  Venddme,  Paris. 
The  Neo  Grec  movement  received  much  help 
from  him;  and  the  church  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  monument  of  the 
style;  (but  see  Neo  Grec).  In  1864  he  was 
made  general  inspector  of  the  Conseil  des  bdti- 
ments  civila.  He  won  a  first-class  medal  at 
the  exposition  of  1855.  In  association  with 
Zanth  (see  Zanth)  Hittorff  published  Archi- 
tecture Modeme  de  la  Sidle  (one  vol.  folio, 
Pans,  1835),  and  Architecture  Antique  de  la 
Sidle f  recueil  des  monuments  de  Segeste  et 
de  SMinonte  (text  one  vol.  4to,  plates  one  vol. 
folio,  Paris,  1870).  He  published  alone  Resti- 
tution du  Temple  d^Empedode  d  Selinonte; 
ou  r Architecture  polychrome  chez  les  Orecs 
(text  4to,  atlas  folio,  Paris,  1851). 

Normand,  Notice  historique  de  Hittorff  in 
Moniteur  des  Architectes  (1807)  ;  Notice  Necrolo- 
gique  in  Bevuede  V Architecture,  Vol.  XXV.,  1867. 

HOARD ;  -INO.  A  wall  or  close  fence 
made  of  planks ;  usually  rough  and  temporary, 
as  in  cities,  to  enclose  ground  not  built  upon. 
The  term  seems  not  to  be  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  use  during  the  Middle  Ages  of 
temporary  wooden  galleries  and  parapets  at  the 
top  of  fortress  walls  has  involved  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  this  term  as  a  kind  of  translation  of  the 
French  hourde,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
originally  an  English  word  altered  by  French 
writers. 

HOARE,  MICHAEL.  (See  Halfpenny, 
WiUiam.) 

HOB.  A,  The  horizontal  upper  surface  of 
the  masonry  filling  on  either  side  of  a  grate  in 
a  fireplace.  The  term,  as  well  as  the  thing 
itself,  is  English  and  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Old  fireplaces  arranged  for  burning  wood  were 
readily  adapted  for  the  use  of  coal  by  building 
in  a  dwarf  wall  of  masonry,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  set  a  grate  with  space  left  below  for 
the  access  of  air.  The  two  small  spaces  on  the 
top  of  the  dwarf  wall  were  convenient  for  setting 
things,  that  had  to  be  kept  warm,  and  each  of 
these  was  a  hob.  According  to  the  N.  E.  D. 
the  term  signifies  the  whole  piece  of  masonry. 

B,  In  recent  English  usage,  "  the  iron  plated 
sides  of  a  small  grate  on  which  things  may  be 
set  to  warm." 

HOBAN,  JAMBS;  architect. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. July,  1792,  he  came  to  Washington  and 
was  employed  on  the  public  buildings  there  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  plan 
for  the  President's  mansion  (the  present  White 
House)  was  accepted,  and  this  building  was 
built  by  him.  He  rebuilt  it  after  its  destruction 
by  the  British  in  1814.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  old  Capitol  from  the  designs 
of  Dr.  Thornton  (see  Thornton). 

Howard,  Architects  of  the  American  CapitoL 

HOD.  A  box  for  carrying  building  materials, 
especially  mortar ;  usually  shaped  like  a  trough 
and  with  a  pole  secured  to  the  bottom.  The 
trough  or  box  being  set  upon  the  labourer's 
shoulder,  the  pole  serves  to  steady  and  balance 
the  load.  Hods  are  now  usually  raised  to  the 
scaffolding  by  machinery  of  some  kind.  (Com- 
pare Ho<i  Elevator.) 

HOD  BLBVATOR.  A  contrivance  for  rais- 
ing a  large  number  of  loaded  hods  at  one  time. 
One  of  the  forms  is  an  endless  chain  resembling 
somewhat  a  flexible  iron  ladder ;  this  serves  for 
the  workmen  to  use  in  ascending,  or,  when  set 
in  motion,  for  carrying  up  the  hods.  (See 
Hoist ;  Lift.) 

HODIotOSOTB.     (See  Long  House.) 

HOF.  In  German,  originally  a  court  in  the 
sense  of  an  open  yard,  and  hence,  exactly  as  in 
English,  a  court  in  the  sense  of  an  establishment 
kept  up  by  a  sovereign  or  great  noble.  In 
common  use  as  a  prefix,  connected  with  the 
court  or  government.  Thus,  Hofkirche,  a 
church  connected  in  one  of  several  ways  with 
the  palace,  but  not  usually  the  palace  chapel. 
HoftheaJtery  a  theatre  maintained  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  government,  and  considered  as  being 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  prince. 

HOOAN  (ho-gawn).  In  the  Nav^o  and 
Apache  languages,  a  house.  (Written  also 
hogun,  for  the  latter.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

HOGh-BACKBD.  Cambered ;  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  which,  if  not  some- 
what so  raised  in  the  middle,  is  apt  to  look  as 
if  it  sagged,  and  is  also  apt  to  sag  in  reality  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

HOIST.  An  appliance  for  raising  passengers 
or  materials  to  a  height,  as  to  a  scaffold  or 
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'Within  a  building  to  an  upper  floor.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  is  merely  a  tackle  operated  by 
a  horse  or  by  hand.  In  its  more  elaborate 
forms,  as  when  operated  by  steam,  it  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  an  elevator,  except,  pos- 
sibly, as  being  rougher  or  as  having  simpler 
machinery  or  lower  speed.  The  two  terms  are 
often  used  as  synonymous. 

HOISTINa  MACHINERY.  (See  Crane ; 
Derrick;  Elevator;  Gin;  Hod  Elevator;  Hoist.) 

HOIST'WAT.  The  vertical  passage  or 
channel  through  which  ft  hoist  of  any  kind  as- 
cends. Thus,  in  buildings,  it  is  commonly  pro- 
vided that  the  hoistway,  or  the  clear  space 
carried  through  the  floors  from  top  to  bottom, 
shall  be  enclosed  with  solid  partition  or  with 
gratings  to  prevent  accidents.  (See  Elevator 
Shaft,  under  Shaft.) 

HOLDFAST.  An  implement  for  securing 
anything  in  place,  or  which  when  secured  itself 
to  a  solid  structure  makes  easy  the  fixing  of  other 
more  movable  parts  to  it.  Many  different  forms 
of  hook,  bolt,  spike,  etc.,  have  received  this 
name  at  diflerent  times.  The  A.  P.  S.  Diction- 
ary describes  one  as  common  in  Great  Britain 
which  b  a  wrought-iron  spike  with  a  shoulder 
intended  to  secure  a  shelf,  bracket,  or  the  like. 

HOLL,  ELIAS;  architect;  b.  Feb.  28, 
1573  (at  Augsburg) ;  d.  1636. 

In  1600-1601  he  visited  Venice,  where  he 

learned  the  elements  of  Renaissance  architecture. 

In   1602  he  was   appointed  dty  architect  of 

Augsburg,    Germany.      The   city  derived    its 

principal  architectural  characteristics  from  the 

buildings  erected  during  the  next  twenty  years 

largely  from  his  designs.     His  chief  work  is  the 

RcUhha^iSy  begun  Aug.  25,  1615. 

Ley  bold,  Das  Bathhaus  der  Stadt  Augahurg; 
Meyer,  Selbatbiographie  dea  Elias  Holl ;  Rudolph 
Kempf,  Alt-Augsburg, 

HOUMAiniy  ARCHITBCTURE  OF.  (See 
Netherlands,  Architecture  of.) 

HOLLAND,  HENR7 ;  architect ;  b.  about 
1746;  d.  1806. 

He  designed  Claremont  House,  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, for  Lord  Olive,  and  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  Battersea  Bridge,  London,  etc.  His  chief 
work  was  the  reconstruction  of  Carlton  House, 
Pall  Mall,  London.  This  palace  was  begun  iu 
1788,  and  destroyed  in  1827.  In  1791  he  de- 
signed Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  for  R.  B. 
Sheridan. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography; 
Richardson,  The  New  Vitruvius  Britannicus; 
Wilkinson,  L,ondina  Illustrata. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE.  A  private  residence 
in  Kensington,  London,  built  originally  in  1607, 
and,  it  is  thought,  frx)m  the  designs  of  John 
Thorpe.  It  belonged  to  the  first  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, a  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1649.  It  has  had  a  singular  history,  but  in 
spite  of  alteration,  retains  much  of  its  original 
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character,  and  has  splendid  and  unaltered 
gardens. 

HOLLAR,  "VTENCBBX^AS ;  engraver;  b. 
1607  (at  Prague  in  Bohemia);  d.  March  28, 
1677. 

The  fiimouB  engraver  Hollar  was  brought  to 
England  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1637.  His 
engravings  of  cathedrals  and  other  important 
buildings  are  especially  fine,  and  his  views  of 
cities  are  of  extreme  value. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary'  Walpole,  Anecdotes; 
Parthey,  Wenzel  Hollar,  Berlin,  1836. 

HOLT,  THOMAS;  architect;  d.  Sept.  9, 
1624. 

He  was  a  native  of  York,  England,  and  a 
carpenter.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come  to 
Oxford  about  1600,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
was  beginning  his  New  Schools.  Holt  is  credited 
with  the  design  of  these  buildings,  especially  the 
gretit  tower,  the  facade  of  which  is  decorated 
with  the  five  orders  superimposed. 

Blumfield,  Benaissance  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land ;  Wood,  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 

HOLTROOD  PALACE.  In  Edinburgh; 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
In  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
bnt  containing  a  few  of  the  ancient  rooms. 

HOLT  WATBR  BASIN.  (See  B^nitier ; 
Pila;  Stoup.) 

HOLZSCHUHBR,  EUCHARIUS  ELARL; 
architect. 

In  1 6 1 6-1 6 1 9  he  built  the  fa9ade  of  the  Rath- 
haua  in  Nuremberg,  Germany.  This  building 
had  been  begun  in  1340,  and  enlarged  by  Hans 
Beheim  in  1521-1522. 

Wolff-Mayer,  Nurnberg*s  Gedenkbuch  ;  Festing, 
Oang  durch  Nurnberg, 

HOMESTEAD.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
generally  in  literature,  the  whole  group  of 
buildings  forming  a  residence,  especially  a  coun- 
try residence,  as  a  farm  or  small  manor  house, 
together  with  the  land  they  occupy ;  a  general 
term  for  the  buildings  and  land  forming  the 
home  of  a  family.  In  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  Canada,  a  piece  of  land  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  support  of  a  family  settling  upon 
it,  and  as  such,  limited  to  160  acres  by  several 
acts  of  Congress,  especially  the  ''Homestead 
Act,''  passed  in  1862.  Such  pieces  of  land 
(one-quarter  of  a  square  mile)  might  be  taken 
up  free  of  cost  by  actual  settlers,  and  by  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  certain  states  were 
exempt  from  seizure  in  process  of  debt. 

HONDURAS,  ARCHXTECTURE  OF. 
(See  Central  America,  Architecture  of.) 

HONE7COME  "WORBl  Primarily,  any 
kind  of  decorative  work  forming  a  pattern  with 
a  reticulated  mesh  resembling  or  suggestive  of  a 
honeycomb.  Particularly  a  system  of  decoration 
widdy  used  in  the  Moslem  styles  of  architecture 
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upon  pendentlvee,  corbelled-out  masonry,  and 
niche  heads,  and  conBisting  of  aa  intricate  coio- 
bination  of  minut«  brackets,  inverted  pTramids, 
and  tiny  Bquinches  succeaaiTely  projecting  row 
over  row ;  the  aggregatioa  of  niches  and  hoUowa, 
of  geometric  forms,  producing  the  suggestion  of 
a  broken  honeycomb.  This  work,  which  ia  more 
commonly  called  Stalactite  Work,  is  sometimes 
wrought  in  stoue,  but  more  often  in  plaster ;  and 
in  interiors  is  richly  painted  and  gilded.  It  is 
a  conspicuous  element  in  the  architecture  of 
Cairo,  North  Alrica,  and  of  the  SpanUh  Moors; 
slightly  less  so  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  archi- 
tecture, and  is  hardly  at  all  found  in  that  of 
Moelera  India.  (See  Moslem  Architecture ;  also 
special  articles  on  the  Moslem  styles  named 
above.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

HONU  y  BUCKIiB  ORKAMSNT.  Orna- 
ment of  authemiona  of  the  form  common  in 
Greek  decorative  sculpture. 

HONiraCOURT,  TILLARD  DB.  (See 
Villard  de  Honnecourt.) 

HOO,  WILLIAM  DB ;  prior. 

Chosen  prior  of  the  cathedt&l  of  Rochester, 
England,  in  1239,  and  built  or  caused  to  be 
built  the  choir  of  bis  church. 

Wharton,  Aaglia  Saira,  Vol.  I.,  p.  393. 

HOOD.  A  rooflike  canopy  over  an  opening, 
especially  over  a  fireplace.     In  particular  :  — 

A.  In  mediaeval  and  later  architecture,  a 
structure  of  masonry  or  of  pkater  work  held  by 
a  frame  of  wood  or  the  like,  which  b  entirely 
secured  and  protected  by  the  plaster,  and  pro- 
jecting from  a  wall  above  a  hearth.  The  flue 
for  the  emoke  passes  upward  from  the  top  of  the 
hood,  and  is  generally  concealed  in  the  wall. 
Such  hoods  are  sometimes  carried  on  projecting 
cheek  pieces  or  jamb  pieces,  so  that  the  fireplace 
is  partly  enctoeed  on  three  sides.  They  were 
alao  sometimes  carried  on  long  corbels  pnyecting 
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from  the  wall,  oi  on  light  columns,  one  or  more 
on  either  side. 

B.    In  modem  usage,  a  light  pyramidal  or 
conical  covering  as  of  iron  suspended  over  the 


fiunace  of  a  laboratory  or  the  like,  or  even  s 
cooking  range,  either  hung  free  from  the  ceiling 
or  supported  on  light  uprights  or  set  against  the 
"    is  the  fiimace,  etc,  stands  free  or  has  one 
igaged.    The  use  of  such  a  hood  is  mainly 
iutilation ;   sometimes  veiy  important  to 
prevent  disagreeable  or  noxious  smells 
from  pervading  the  building.     A  flue 
and  special  provision  for  the  circulation 
of  air  in  the  flue  are  therefore  necessary. 
-  (Cuts,  cols.  395,  396,  397,  398.)— R.S. 
HOOD  MOULOma.      (See  Drip- 
stone.) 

BOOK.      A    member,    usually    of 
metal,  of  which  a  part  is  bent  at  an 
angle  or  to  a  curve  so  that,  when  secured 
in  place,  the  free  portion  can,  by  means 
of  the  bend,  serve  for  suspension,  at- 
tachment, or  security.     In  its  simpler 
;BaL8;      form  it  may  be  merely  a  bent  wire  which 
can  be  screwed  or  driven  into  a  wall. 
Cblmosr  Hook.     A  large  hook,  generally 
of  wrought  iron,  secured  to  the  masonry  inside 
of  a  firephiee  or  chimuey,  for  suspending  uten- 
sils or  provisions  over  the  flame  or  in  the  smoke. 


HOOK  AlTD  BUTT 
(Compare  Crane,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  more  elaborate  form.) 

HOOK  AND  BUTT.  A  form  of  Scarf 
Joint  (which  see,  under  Scarf). 

BOOKE,  ROBERT ;  physicist,  astronomer, 
and  architect ;  b.  July  18,  1635  j  d.  March  3, 
1703. 

Thia  celebrated  philosopher  and  physicist  was 
a  cotemporary  and  rival  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(see  Wren).  Sept.  19,  1667,  he  exhibited  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  was  not  adopted, 
hut  secured  for  him  the  appointment  of  city 
surveyor.  He  designed,  in  London,  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  Montague  House,  bumed  in  1686,  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and,  in  1691,  Alderman 
Aske's  hospital  in  Hoxton. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Siographjf. 

HOPPER  In  bidlding,  anytbbg  having  the 
shape  of  a  hopper  of  a  mill  j  i.e.  a  fiinnel-ehaped 
or  reversed  hollow  conicul  or  pyramidal  object 
of  any  sort,  or  something  approximating  to  that 
shape.  Thus,  in  simple  appliances  for  ventila- 
tion, a  hopper  casement  is  a  piece  of  sash  having 
a  slope  outward  aud  upward,  allowing  air  to  en  ter 
at  the  top  ;  and  the  term  is  still  applied  when 
such  a  piece  of  sash  is  hinged  at  the  bottom  and 
allowed  to  swing  outward  at  pleasive.     It  has 


side  pieces,  so  that  when  opened  the  lur  passes 
at  the  top  only.     By  extension,  but  erroneously, 
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the  term  is  applied  to  eloping  olyects  whose 
smallest  part  is  at  the  top,  as  a  ventilating 

Hood.  

HOPPER  CASBMBNT.  (See  under 
Hopper.) 

HOPFBR  HEAD.      A    hopper -shaped 

Catch-basin  at  the  head  of  a  water  leader. 

HORIZON  UnB.  (See  Horizontal  Line.) 

HORIZONTAL  CORNICE.      Same  as 

Oeisou ;  a  term  used  to  distinguish  it  £rom 

the  raking  cornice  of  the  pediment  above. 

HORIZONTAIi  LINE.  In  a  perspective 
drawing,  a  line  across  the  picture  represent- 
ing the  horizontal  plane  which  passes  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  the  trace  of  that 
plane  on  the  picture  plane.  Called  also 
horizon  line. 

HORIZONTAL  PLANE.  In  Projec- 
tion, one  of  the  planes  to  which  the  vertical 
lines  of  pnyection  are  carried,  and  upon 
which  the  horizontal  projection  is  set  down. 
ans  of  stories  are  drawings  of  such  projections. 
HORLBBSAN,  BARON  CHARLES;  archi- 
:t ;  b.  Aug.  24,  1700  (at  Stockholm,  Sweden); 
Feb.  9,  1753. 

From  1728  to  1753  be  superintended  the 
QstnictioD  of  the  royal  palace  in  Stockholm, 
d  designed  many  public  buildings  in  the 
ftliau  B^le, 

Arch.  Pitb.  8oc.  Dictiottaty. 
HORN.     A.   Something  projecting,  usually 
I  of  small  size,  and  tapering  more  or  less  toward 


HORN  CENTBE 

a  point.  One  of  the  four  angles  of  a  Corinthian 
abacus  is  in  this  sense  a  horn;  and  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  one  of  the  strong-stemmed 
projections  terminating  in  leaf  form  which  were 
duuracteristic  of  thirteenth  century  €k>thic  sculp- 
ture.    (French  croc^e^) 

B.  A  volute  like  that  of  an  Ionic  capital,  for 
which  the  more  extended  term  ram*s  horn  would 
seem  to  be  more  appropriate. 

C  One  of  the  comers  of  the  Mensa  of  an 
altar. 

HORN  CBNTRS.  A  small  disk,  originally 
of  transparent  horn,  with  three  minute  pointed 
legs,  to  be  placed  on  a  drawing  at  the  centre  of 
a  required  circle  or  arc,  to  protect  the  paper 
from  injury  by  the  point  of  the  compasses. 

HOROLOGIUBl.  A  building  intended  to 
contain,  or  support,  a  timepiece;  whether  this 
be  a  sundial,  a  water  clock  as  in  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  or  a  clock 
with  works  and  a  diaL 

HOR8R  A.  A  beam  or  scantling  sup- 
ported horizontally  by  a  pair  of  legs  at  each 
end,  the  tops  of  each  pair  uniting  with  the 
horizontal  piece,  and  their  feet  spreading  so  as 
to  form  a  broad  stable  base. 

B,  A  handbarrow  with  four  legs,  usually 
about  two  feet  high,  so  that  the  handles  come 
easily  within  the  workman's  reach. 

C  A  portable  platform  supported  on  two 
brackets  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  hooked  to  the 
sill  of  a  window,  and  to  provide  standing  room 
outside  the  wall  for  carpenters,  glaziers,  and 
the  like.  Several  movable  devices  receive  this 
name,  but  have  hardly  a  close  connection  with 
building.     (See  Builders'  Jack,  under  Jack.) 

D.   Same  as  Horse  Block. 

HORSE  (v.  t.).  To  cut  (a  piece  of  lumber) 
into  a  peculiar  shape.  In  this  sense,  limited  to 
one  or  two  special  members  of  a  building; 
thus,  a  horsed  string  of  a  flight  of  stairs  is  one 
which  has  been  sawed  alternately  horizontally 
and  vertically  so  that  the  upper  edge  shows  a 
series  of  right-angled  projections  to  which  may 
be  secured  the  treads  and  risers  which  are  to 
form  the  steps.  The  string  of  a  stair  so  treated 
is  said  to  be  horsed  or  horsed-out,  as  distin- 
guished from  ploughed  or  ploughed-out ;  and  the 
same  terms  are  used  for  the  completed  stairs. 

HORSE  BLOCK.  A  solid  block,  as  of 
stone,  or  a  platform,  set  near  a  door  or  else- 
where for  persons  wishing  to  mount  on  horse- 
back or  enter  a  vehicle.  At  some  doorways  of 
modem  houses  such  a  platform  is  constructed 
in  the  width  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  level  of  the  doorsill,  corresponding  in  height 
to  three  or  four  steps,  and  projecting  past  them 
outward  to  about  the  line  of  the  lowest  riser. 
This  may  be  arranged  where  vehicles  as  well  as 
horses  can  be  drawn  up  close  beside  it. 

HORSBQUARDS.  In  London ;  the  build- 
ing of  the  army  administration  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  stands  between  Whitehall  and  St.  James's 
Park,  and  was  built  by  William  Kent  and  John 
Vardy  about  1742  in  what  was  considered  the 
Palladian  manner,  though  it  is  not  a  columnar 
building  nor  decorated  with  pilasters. 

HORSE-OUT  (v.).     Same  as  Horse  (v.). 

HORSESHOE.  (Used  attributively.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  and  somewhat  resembling  a  horse- 
shoe, as  a  horseshoe  arch;  or  suggesting  the 
idea  of  that  form;  this  being  veiy  often  remote 
enough  from  the  actual  curved  shape.  Thus, 
the  great  double  staircase  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau  has  always  been 
called  the  Horseshoe  Staircase,  and  a  similar 
name  is  given  to  a  perron  in  the  new  Louvre, 
although  in  neither  case  is  the  actual  plan  very 
suggestive  of  a  horseshoe. 

HORTON,  THOMAS  DE;  abbot ;  d.  1377. 

He  commenced  building  the  cloister  of  the 

cathedral  of  Gloucester,  England,  in  1351.     He 

built  also  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral. 

Winkles,  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  Brittoxif  Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,  Vol.  V. 

HOSFIGEL  In  French,  a  resort  for  trav- 
ellers ;  usually  one  maintained  by  monks  or  con- 
nected with  a  religious  or  charitable  fraternity. 
It  is  the  Latin  term  hospitium  modified  (see 
the  passage  concerning  the  derivation  of  these 
terms  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  Hospital ; 
see  also  Hospitalium).  The  word  in  French 
means  ako  a  kind  of  almshouse,  but  in  this 
signification  has  not  been  adopted  in  English. 

HOSFITAIi.  (From  the  Latin  hospes  (gen. 
hospUi8\  which,  like  earlier  forms  of  the  word 
in  other  languages,  meant  both  host  and  guest ; 
hence  the  word  hospUalis,  a  guest ;  hospitalia 
and  hospitium  were  used  for  the  place  in  which 
a  guest  was  received  as  an  inn  or  lodging  bouse. 
Through  the  French  hostel^  and  hospital^  which 
later  became  hdtel  and  hdpital,  the  like  words 
with  distinctive  meanings  came  into  the  English 
language.) 

A  building  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  for 
surgical  operations  and  the  subsequent  care  of 
those  who  have  undergone  them. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  ideas 
which  have  foimd  expression  in  provision  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  since  the  banning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  forms  of  construction  of 
hospitals  in  more  modern  times  have  been 
largely  infiuenced  by  their  association  with 
religious  interests.  The  monastic  institutions 
took  on  the  character  of  places  of  entertain- 
ment and  refuge  for  both  the  well  and  the  sick ; 
thus  the  earlier  hospitals  that  were  constructed 
solely  for  the  sick  maintained  a  distinctive 
architectural  character,  and  were  large  and 
strongly  built,  enclosing  open  courts.  A  few 
ancient  examples  remain,  in  European  coun- 
tries, of  hospitals  which  owe  their  preservation 
to  the  interesting  monumental  character  of 
their  architecture;  and  the  monastic  influence 
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is  still  seen  in  some  of  even  the  most  recent 
examples  in  which  architectural  effects  are  given 
undue  prominence.  The  mediseval  idea  appears 
to  have  been  to  collect  in  large  halls  as  many 
patients  as  possible;  this  rendered  supervision 
eaey,  while  it  conformed  with  the  desire  of 
philanthropic  founders  and  builders  to  produce 
imposing  exterior  effects.  The  great  hospital 
at  Milan  for  3,500  patients  is  an  existing 
example;  and  the  old  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris  con- 
sisted of  an  extraordinary  aggregation  of  wards 
added  to  wards  in  a  many-storied  building. 
The  old  S.  Thomas  Hospital  of  London,  of 
later  date,  *was  of  like  character. 

The  crowding  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
together  in  large  buildings,  with  wards  inade- 
quately ventilated  and  lighted,  was  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  mortality;  the  medical  profession, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  appreciated  this,  and 
strongly  condemned  and  protested  against  such 
hospitaJ  construction.  This  had  little  effect  in 
Europe,  but  with  the  experience  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  this  country  was  saved  from 
such  extreme  errors;  and  even  then  the  mili- 
tary surgeons  declared  the  superiority  of  huts 
and  barracks.  Before  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  John  Howard  in  England  proposed 
small  wards  with  large  opposite  windows,  and 
that  water-closets  should  be  outside  the  wards ; 
and  surgeons  refused  to  operate  in  unhealthy 
hospitals.  In  Paris  the  Lariboisi^re  was  the 
first  example  of  a  pavilion  hospital  of  any  im- 
portance; it  was  completed  in  1854,  avowedly 
upon  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1778.  But  later  the  new  Hotel 
Dieu,  completed  in  1876,  although  a  very  costly 
pavilion  hospital,  is  one  of  the  worst  examples 
in  modem  times  of  many-storied  buildings; 
there  was  great  opposition  to  it  by  the  medical 
profession  of  Paris. 

It  was  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world 
in  the  third  quarter  of  this  century  that  has 
largely  caused  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
methods  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
In  the  Crimean  War  the  mortality  in  the  baflly 
drained  and  ventilated  and  overcrowded  hospi- 
tals at  Scutari  rose  to  .427  of  the  cases  treated, 
while  in  the  rough  wooden  huts  above  Balaclava 
it  was  under  3  per  cent.  The  lesson  of  the  war 
was  that  not  only  is  a  proper  allowance  of  cubic 
space  necessary,  but  there  must  be  free  move- 
ment of  air.  Dr.  de  Chaumont  wrote,  "For 
many  diseases,  especially  the  acute,  the  merest 
hovels  with  plenty  of  air  are  better  than  the 
most  costly  hospitals  without  it."  Florence 
Nightingale  said,  "It  may  seem  a  strange 
principle  to  enunciate,  as  the  first  requirement 
of  a  hospital,  that  it  shall  do  the  sick  no  harm.'' 

The  American  Civil  War,  followed  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  emphasized  the  expe- 
riences which  seemed  to  establish  the  principle 
that  all  constructions  for  the  care  of  acute 
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medical  and  surgical  diseases  should  be  tem- 
porary, and  so  cheaply  built  as  to  make  it 
practicable  to  destroy  them  and  build  anew 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  A  number  of 
examples  of  this  idea  in  hospital  construc- 
tion were  built  prior  to  1875,  particularly  in 
America,  France,  and  Germany.  The  substan- 
tial, permanent  hospitals  were  then  regarded 
with  regret  for  their  cost,  and  as  only  to  be 
tolerated;  and  as  requiring  great  care  to  correct 
their  evils.  It  was  believed  that  the  high  rates 
of  mortality  in  such  hospitals  were  due  to  de- 
fects of  construction ;  and  that,  as  the  well  are 
made  sick  by  "  crowd-poisoning,"  so  the  sick 
placed  under  like  influences  are  all  the  more 
surely  hurried  to  their  death.  These  evil  con- 
ditions were  characterized  as  due  to  "  hospital- 
ism" and  "hospital  influence,"  and  certain 
"hospital  diseases"  were  recognized.  It  was 
proved  by  these  experiences  that  the  safety  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  infectious  influ- 
ences of  hospitalism  could  be  prevented  by 
separating  them  more  from  each  other,  giving 
them  ample  air-space  and  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pure  air  in  one-story  buildings,  and  by  main- 
taining cleanliness. 

The  architectural  requirements  of  a  hospital, 
under  the  influences  just  described,  had  thus 
become  reduced  to  very  simple  terms  for  their 
practical  adaptation  to  the  essential  purpose. 
The  student  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  the  great  apparent  change 
of  opinion  in  these  matters,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
best  informed,  needs  only  to  recognize  the  in- 
fluence of  the  remarkable  progress  in  medicine. 
As  the  "  germ  theory  "  of  disease  became  estab- 
lished it  explained  more  precisely  what  the  real 
hospital  requirements  are,  and  then  it  was 
revealed  how  to  meet  them.  The  principle  of 
cleanliness  was  found  to  require  not  only  the 
exclusion  of  morbific  germs  fix)m  wounds,  but  it 
meant  also  purity  of  hospital  atmosphere.  It 
was  found  that  septic  bacteria  in  the  excreta 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  could  be  destroyed 
by  antiseptics,  and  that  aseptic  methods  being 
employed  in  suigical  operations  and  in  the 
dressings  of  wounds,  no  poisonous  influences 
were  permitted  to  exist  in  the  hospital,  or  were 
not  generated  there.  It  became  evident  that 
extreme  simplicity  in  the  forms  of  the  buildings, 
or  their  destruction  in  a  few  years,  was  no  longer 
required,  but  that  almost  any  hospital  can  be 
kept  free  from  infectious  influences. 

The  problem  of  construction  then  assumed  a 
more  definite  form.  It  was  found  that  hospital 
buildings  of  a  durable  and  comfortable  character 
were  not  only  permissible,  but  better  in  all 
respects,  than  the  temporary  structures  which 
had  certain  inevitable  defects.  While  the  one- 
stoiy  pavilions  are  still  the  best  for  the  infec* 
I  tious  diseases  and  surgical  cases  in  their  acute 
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forms,  the  minority  of  the  inmates  of  a  large 
hospital  may  be  properly  placed  in  two-story 
buildings,  and  exceptionally  in  a  third  story, 
provided  that  the  arrangements  for  insuring  the 
air  supply  and  ventilation  are  adequate  and 
effective,  and  that  the  buildings  themselves  are 
sufficiently  separated  from  each  other,  and  of 
moderate  size.  These  forms  of  construction  all 
require  careful  regard  for  simplicity  of  the  in- 
terior finish,  to  render  wail  surfaces  as  non-ab- 
sorbent as  is  practicable,  to  make  it  easy  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  to  prevent  the  lodgment 
of  dust.  The  perfection  of  modem  plumbing 
permits  also  the  more  convenient  arrangement 
of  lavatories  and  water-closets,  without  resort  to 
extreme  measures  for  isolating  them  from  the 
wards.  The  principles  of  construction  here 
implied  are  now  generally  accepted  with 
modifications  and  adaptations  to  the  various 
requirements  of  large  and  small  hospitals,  ac- 
cording to  their  general  or  special  character, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  location.  The 
soundness  of  these  principles  is  manifest  in  the 
continued  evolution  of  improved  forms  as  the 
special  requirements  become  better  understood 
in  different  cases.  Those  principles  that  should 
govern  the  building  of  hospitals  demand  first 
that  they  should  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
sick.  Even  under  the  best  conditions  conflicting 
indications  are  involved,  as  between  the  advan- 
tage of  the  isolation  of  each  sick  person  from  all 
others,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proper  economy 
in  the  humane  care  of  many  who  need  it — a 
consideration  which  demands  that  they  shall 
be  aggregated  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
the  problem  of  hospital  construction  certain 
principles  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  axioms 
which  should  keep  within  the  limits  of  suit- 
ability even  a  proper  desire  for  the  pleasing 
architectural  effects  that  greatly  contribute,  in 
their  place,  to  the  salutary  influences  of  the 
hospital.  The  general  principles  having  been 
stated,  the  purport  of  these  axioms  may  be 
given  in  a  specification  of  the  requirements  of 
good  hospital  construction.  Taking  a  general 
hospital  of  average  size  as  a  type  of  all,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  to  be  considered. 

1.  Location  and  site, — water  supply  and 
drainage.  2.  Foundations  and  materials. 
3.  Construction  of  wards  and  their  service 
rooms.  4.  Construction  of  administration, 
operating,  and  service  buildings.  5.  Size  of 
hospital  and  arrangement  of  buildings.  6.  Heat- 
ing, ventilating,  and  lighting.  7.  Furniture 
and  fittings. 

1.  Location  and  site, — wa^er  supply  and 
drainage.  The  questions  arising  here  are 
hygienic  and  economic ;  the  first  relate  to  the 
aspect  with  reference  to  exposure,  to  sunlight, 
and  the  prevailing  winds  as  to  their  being  fa- 
vourable or  the  contrary,  and  to  the  conformation 
of  the  ground  favouring  good  drainage.     The 
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site  should  be  somewhat  elevated,  with  a  dry, 
gravelly,  or  sandy  soil.  If  there  is  an  under- 
lying and  uneven  stratum  of  clay  it  should  be 
carefully  drained;  and  unhealthy  surroundings 
should  be  avoid^.  The  ground  area  should 
average  not  less  than  300  square  feet  per  bed 
in  a  city,  and  some  authorities  prescribe  two  or 
three  times  that  amount  when  it  can  be  had. 
Economic  considerations  are  involved  with  refer- 
ence to  an  urban  or  suburban  site,  —  ease  of 
access  for  patients  and  physicians,  and  cost  of 
land.  In  a  city,  a  whole  square  is  desirable, 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  space  to  allow  a 
distance  between  the  hospital  and  the  highest 
surrounding  buildings  of  at  least  twice  their 
height.  The  indications  as  to  a  good  water 
supply  and  proper  sewerage  are  obvious. 

2.  Foundations  and  materials.  In  laying 
foundations  they  should  be  damp  proof,  with 
special  care  to  intercept  the  fiow  of  ground 
water,  in  order  that  the  basement  spaces  may 
be  kept  dry ;  and  the  construction  should  per- 
mit them  to  be  well  ventilated.  The  basement 
story  should  be  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  the 
first  floor  should  be  5  feet,  if  possible,  above 
gnide ;  if  too  high  it  invites  the  danger  of  being 
used  for  storage,  which  is  inadmissible  under 
the  wards.  Hospitals  intended  to  be  permanent 
are  best  for  most  localities  and  climates  when 
built  of  durable  materials,  —  brick  or  stone,  or 
both  together,  —  thus  requiring  little  repairing, 
and  comfortable  in  all  seasons.  Hollow  walls 
plastered  directly  upon  their  inner  surface  avoid 
spaces  that  harbour  dirt  and  vermin,  and  mitigate 
the  effects  of  extremes  of  temperature.  For 
fireproof  construction  very  satisfactory  results 
are  gained  by  using  thin  vitreous  tiles,  in  con> 
nection  with  brick  walls,  to  form  the  shallow 
arched  supports  of  ceilings,  floors,  stairways, 
etc.,  in  the  old  Roman  fashion,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  wood  framing.  The  use  of  terra  ootta 
lumber  for  partitions  is  well  known,  and  for 
thin  walls,  gaining  economy  of  space,  expanded 
metal  lathing  upon  iron  supports  has  b^n  em- 
ployed. 

The  fact  that  there  is  perflation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  air  through  the  walls  of  a  house 
suggests  that  they  may  become  saturated  with 
organic  matter  filtered  from  the  air.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  need  of  rendering 
inner  surfaces  impermeable;  but  there  appears 
as  yet  nothing  more  serviceable,  under  the  more 
ordinary  circumstances,  than  well-painted  plas- 
tered walls  which  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water ;  there  is  less  objection  to  this  with  the 
use  of  modem  aseptic  methods  in  the  care  of 
the  sick.  When  there  is  reason  for  it,  as  in 
wards  for  infectious  diseases,  operating  rooms, 
toilet  rooms,  and  the  like,  the  whole,  or  lower 
half,  of  the  walls  may  be  lined  with  Keene's 
cement  to  be  painted ;  or  use  may  be  made  of 
slate,  marble,  plain  or  hammered  glass,  and 
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enamelled  brick  or  tiles.  Forms  of  these  may 
be  had  for  bases,  chair  rails,  and  to  construct 
hollow  curves  for  comers  between  walls  or 
where  they  join  the  floors  and  ceilings.  For 
the  latter,  metal  plates  are  coming  into  use. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  of  woodwork. 

Floors  of  hard  pine  are  generally  satisfactory, 
in  temperate  climates,  in  wards  and  rooms  for 
the  sick ;  such  floors  can  be  kept  clean  easiest 
in  most  places  by  the  use  of  wax  and  paraflin 
dressings.  In  the  attempts  to  provide  an  im- 
pervious flooring,  asphalt  and  granolithic  cement 
have  been  used  in  operating  theatres  and  acces- 
sory rooms,  and  in  such  places  as  out-patient 
departments,  lavatories,  etc. ;  but  after  some  use 
such  floors  have  required  painting.  The  later 
use  of  terazzo  flooring  and  that  made  of  cubes 
of  marble  laid  close  together  with  still  less  of  a 
cement  surface,  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
When  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  these  surfaces, 
the  inevitable  cracking  has  been  prevented  by 
division  lines  sometimes  marking  them  off  in 
panels,  or  in  a  corridor  by  cross  stripes  of  a  dif- 
ferent coloured  marble.  In  all  floors  where 
they  join  the  walls,  the  material  of  one  or  the 
other  should  be  worked  to  form  a  hollow  curve. 

3.  Construction  of  wards  and  their  service 
rooms.  The  unit  of  construction  is  the  hospital 
ward.  Its  size  may  vary  for  small  or  large 
hospitals  and  for  different  classes  of  patients, 
twenty  to  thirty-two  beds  being  within  the  limits 
of  safety  and  suitable  for  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  service.  Wards  of  four  to  ten  beds,  or 
single  rooms,  are  necessary  for  special  cases  or 
in  small  hospitals.  Wards  for  patients  with 
acute  infectious  diseases,  or  serious  surgical  cases, 
are  best  placed  in  a  separate  pavilion  of  one  story. 
Exceptionallyy  pavilions  may  be  two-storied; 
and  in  a  large  hospital,  a  few  proper  cases  may 
be  selected  for  a  third  story. 

Long  wards  with  opposite  rows  of  windows 
and  beds  were  formerly  considered  best;  but 
wards  that  are  square,  octagonal,  or  round  in 
form  are  found  to  be  excellent,  generally  having 
a  chimney,  vent  shaft,  and  fireplaces  in  the 
centre  of  the  ward.  The  width  of  oblong  wards 
should  be  from  24  to  30  feet.  When  the  heads 
of  two  opposite  beds  are  placed  18  inches  from 
the  walls,  a  clear  space  of  1 2  feet  is  left  in  the 
centre  of  a  ward  28  feet  wide.  A  linear  wall 
space  of  7^  feet  gives  a  floor  area  of  105  feet  per 
bed ;  and  a  ward  for  twenty-four  beds  would  be 
90  feet  long;  a  height  of  12  to  14  feet  at  the 
centre  of  a  slightly  arched  ceiling  is  ample,  and 
these  dimensions  will  furnish  an  air  space  per  bed 
of  1470  cubic  feet.  Some  surgical  wards  may 
have  a  window  to  each  bed,  but  ordinarily  it  is 
allowable  to  place  two  beds  between  each  pair 
of  windows.  These  should  have  an  area  equal 
to  25  or  30  square  feet  for  each  bed,  with  sills 
2  to  2^  feet  from  the  floor ;  and  double  win- 
dows are  advisable  in  cold  climates. 
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One  or  two  small  rooms  for  separation  of 
patients  from  others  should  be  attached  to  every 
large  ward.  The  service  rooms  proper  are  a 
dining  or  serving  room  with  food  lift ;  a  scullery 
or  duty  room ;  a  small  day  room  with  adjoining 
toilet  room  for  head  nurse ;  rooms  for  linen  and 
patients'  clothing;  and  a  broom  closet.  The 
lavatoiy  and  bathroom  may  open  directly  upon 
the  corridor;  and  the  former  may  be  arranged 
as  a  lobby  to  the  water-closets ;  all  these  rooms 
should  be  well  lighted.  Sun  rooms  are  often 
placed  on  the  southern  exposure  of  wards,  hav- 
ing broad  windows,  or,  if  practicable,  glass  roofs 
and  panelled  removable  sides.  A  broad  con- 
necting corridor  between  buildings  is  sometimes 
thus  utilized. 

4.  Construction  of  administration,  operaJt- 
ing,  and  service  buildings.  The  administrative 
part  of  a  hospital  contains  the  business  offices, 
rooms  for  residence  of  officers  and  servants,  store- 
rooms, and  rooms  for  nurses,  where  there  is  no 
special  house  for  them.  This  building  may  fol- 
low ordinary  forms  as  to  interior  construction, 
except  that  simplicity  should  prevail.  The 
service  buildings,  which  are  wholly  or  in  part 
detached  in  large  hospitals,  include  the  kitchen, 
laundry,  boiler  house,  etc. ;  convenience  and 
economy  of  service  should  be  studied  here, 
with  strict  regard  for  the  requirements  of  light, 
air,  and  cleanliness.  In  small  hospitals,  the 
kitchen  may  be  within  the  administration  house, 
provided  it  has  an  ample  ventilating  chimney, 
to  the  efficiency  of  which  a  smoke  flue  from  an 
ac^oining  boiler  or  furnace  room  may  contribute. 

The  operating  theatre,  with  a  few  accessory 
waiting  and  etherizing  and  apparatus  rooms, 
constituting  a  separate  building,  though  con- 
veniently connected  with  others  by  a  covered 
way,  has  been  a  common  arrangement ;  an  out- 
patient department  is  sometimes  included,  or  the 
latter  is  also  separate  in  a  large  hospital.  A 
more  recent  practice  is  to  associate  with  a 
smaller  operating  theatre  a  number  of  rooms 
for  special  surgical  work,  with  the  required 
waiting  rooms  and  those  for  sterilizing  and 
storage  of  dressings,  instniments,  etc.  The 
elaborate  use  of  metal,  porcelain,  marble,  and 
glass  in  all  these  rooms  has  been  indicated. 
The  aseptic  character  of  such  construction  has 
seemed  to  justify  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
rooms  in  the  same  building  for  the  after  treat- 
ment of  operative  cases. 

A  pathological  laboratory  should  be  an  a4jimct 
of  every  modem  hospital  of  any  importance ;  a 
properly  constituted  building  may  contain  also 
the  autopsy  or  post-mortem  room,  and  the  mort- 
uary. These  apartments  may  have  connections 
with  the  main  buildings  of  the  hospital.  Eveiy 
hospital  should  have  a  completely  detached  disin- 
fecting house,  equipped  with  apparatus  for 
subjecting  infected  clothing  to  the  heat  of  steam 
under  pressure. 
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5.  Size  of  hospUal  mvd  arrangement  of 
buildings.  It  ia  the  rule  that  eveiy  hospital 
must  be  enlarged  as  its  benefits  are  appreciated 
and  as  the  population  which  it  serves  increases ; 
the  estimate  was  made  in  1867  that  there  should 
be  four  hospital  beds  for  eveiy  one  thousand  in- 
habitants of  London.  In  American  cities  one- 
half  as  much  general  hospital  accommodation 
would  be  ample.  The  natural  growth  of  every 
hospital  should  be  provided  for  when  it  is 
founded ;  allowance  should  be  made  for  ground 
space,  to  permit  the  addition  of  pavilions  and 
special  service  buildings.  An  administration 
building,  made  large  enough  to  be  at  first  the 
residence  of  officers,  nurses,  and  others,  even 
including  patients,  may  be  used  later  more 
exclusively  for  official  purposes. 

The  administrative  and  service  departments 
being  conveniently  centralized,  the  pavilions 
containing  wards  should  be  arranged  with  spe- 
cial care  to  gain  their  exposure  on  three  sides 
to  sunlight ;  service  rooms  may  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  or  northerly  side.  The  axis  of  a  long 
ward  should  lie  near  a  meridian  line  or  to  the 
west  rather  than  to  the  east  of  south,  if  that 
position  is  more  expedient.  The  rule  for  the 
distance  between  biiildings  is  twice  the  height 
of  the  highest  one.  Much  depends  upon  the 
contour  of  the  ground,  the  approaches,  and  other 
considerations  that  must  be  carefully  studied 
before  any  plan  is  begun. 

6.  Heating,  ventikUingy  and  lighting.  The 
first  two  of  these  topics  are  inseparable ;  there 
should  be  adequate  provision  for  the  escape  of 
impure  air  to  let  the  fresh  air  in.  It  is  a  cardi- 
nal principle  that  there  should  be  an  abundant 
air  supply  wanned  by  indirect  radiation,  for 
which  steam  heat  is  the  most  controllable  for  a 
large  hospital.  The  inlets  may  be  near  the 
floor,  in  the  outer  wall  near  or  under  a  window ; 
the  outlets  should  open  into  vent  ducts,  both 
near  the  floor  and  ceiling,  the  upper  ones  having 
valves  to  close  them.  Vent  ducts  should  lead 
to  a  warmed  vent  shaft,  or  to  a  chamber  in  the 
loft  of  considerable  size  where  the  holding  of  a 
body  of  warm  air,  before  its  escape  through  the 
ventilating  openings  above,  tends  to  determine 
the  upward  flow.  With  heat  in  these  vent 
shafts  and  chambers,  a  more  efficient  extraction 
system  is  constituted;  after  the  provision  for 
that  system  is  made,  a  propelling  fan  to  control 
the  inflow  of  fresh  air  may  be  added  to  constitute 
the  plenum  system.  No  single  ventilating  duct 
in  the  form  of  a  chimney  flue  leading  upward 
directly  to  the  outer  air  can  be  depended  upon. 
These  general  principles  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  experts  in  these  matters,  who  should  be 
consulted. 

The  artificial  lighting  of  hospital  wards  is 
made  easy  by  the  modern  perfection  of  electric 
lighting;  and  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by 
burning  gas  is  avoided. 
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7.  Furniture  and  fittings.  In  the  planning 
of  hospital  wards,  structural  considerations 
should  have  regard,  as  far  as  necessary,  to 
the  principles  of  simplicity  in  all  fumishingSy 
fixtures,  and  fittings.  The  movable  articles  of 
ward  furniture  are  now  made  almost  entirely 
of  metal,  painted  or  enamelled,  or  fitted  with 
glass,  as  table  tops  for  example ;  in  like  manner 
the  fixtures  of  the  toilet  and  bathrooms  should 
be  of  materials  impervious  to  absorption  of 
organic  matter.  The  plumbing  fixtures  should 
be  exposed  as  completely  as  possible;  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  keep  the  wastes  and  traps  of  water- 
closets  above  the  floor,  or  to  place  traps  below 
the  ceiling  in  the  room  below,  the  object  being 
not  to  permit  these  or  pipes  of  any  kind  to  run 
laterally  in  the  space  under  the  floor.  In  some 
cases,  a  pipe  shaft  (2  x  2^  feet)  has  been  used 
for  ventilating  such  rooms,  and  made  to  convey 
all  the  perpendicular  runs  of  pipes,  —  for  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam,  etc.  Into  these  shafts 
they  can  be  led  laterally  from  the  room. 

There  are  still  to  be  considered  small  hospitals 
in  communities  where  large  ones  are  neither 
practicable  nor  necessary,  and  special  hospitals 
of  different  kinds.  A  point  of  special  interest 
concerning  these  is  the  growing  demand  for 
serviceable  and  inexpensive  buildings  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  A  great  advance  has  been 
made  within  a  few  years  in  devising  satisfactory 
forms  of  construction  suitable  to  such  circum- 
stances. Some  single  buildings,  and  small  groups 
of  them  suitably  arranged,  have  been  planned 
and  built  with  admirable  success. 

In  the  construction  of  hospitals  for  special 
diseases  it  is  always  possible  to  make  a  practical 
adaptation  of  the  accepted  axioms,  the  strictest 
extremes  not  always  being  required.  The  great 
institutions  for  the  insane  present  problems  for 
special  study,  concerning  which  there  are  chang- 
ing views  as  well  as  difiering  needs  and  circum- 
stances. 

The  subject  of  hospitals  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  that  the  best  structural  results  are  to  be 
gained  through  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  re- 
quirements are  combined  of  which  the  best 
knowledge  is  held  by  experts  in  two  professions 
and  in  neither  singly.  The  history  of  hospital 
construction  proves  that  its  evolution  is  on  the 
truest  lines  when  the  combination  of  knowledge 
and  experience  on  all  sides  of  the  complex  prob- 
lem leads  to  logical  results.  —  Edward  Cowles. 

Chelaea  Hospital.  For  invalided  soldiers; 
built  by  Charles  II.  and  in  part  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  an  interesting 
building,  in  great  part  of  red  brick,  and  encloses 
three  quadrangles,  one  of  which  is  large  and 
stately  in  effect.  The  growth  of  London  has 
caused  it  to  be  included  now  in  a  densely  built 
section. 

Cottage  Hospital.  One  for  a  small  commu- 
nity, as  a  village  or  small  town,  or  for  a  special 
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form  of  disease,  or  depending  upon  a  separate 
small  foundation,  which  in  disposition,  plan,  and 
design  may  be  thought  to  resemble  a  cottage  or 
several  cottages  rather  than  the  more  elaborate 
public  building. 

Greenwich  HoepitaL  For  invalided  sailors 
and  other  men  who  have  served  in  the  British 
navy.  It  was  founded  by  Charles  II.  but  was 
built  chiefly  by  Mary  II.  and  by  her  husband, 
William  III.,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  The  growth  of  the  town  has 
brought  this  hospital  and  the  beautiful  park 
attached  to  it  close  to  the  built-up  region  of 
Southwark. 

Pavilion  HoepitaL  One  in  which  the  wards 
occupy  sieparate  buildings,  connected  with  one 
another  by  narrow  and  well-ventilated  corridors, 
if  at  all.  One  in  Berlin  has  twenty-eight  beds  in 
each  ward ;  the  wards  occupy  each  the  whole  of 
one  story  of  a  pavilion,  and  the  pavilions  are 
wholly  detached  and  removed  from  one  another  by 
six  times  their  width  and  five  times  their  height. 
One  in  Nuremberg,  with  pavilions  only  two 
stories,  or  wards,  in  height,  with  steeply  sloping 
roofs  above,  has  the  pavilions  sixty-eight  feet 
apart,  and  also  wholly  unconnected.  A  recently 
accepted  design  for  a  public  hospital  at  Wiesba- 
den has  larger  buildings,  with  smaller  wards ;  two 
in  each  story  of  each  building ;  but  these  build- 
ings are  very  widely  distributed  over  a  large  park- 
like piece  of  ground,  and  have  absolutely  no 
intercommunication  except  by  the  out-of-door 
paths.  S.  Thomas  Hospital,  in  London,  built 
about  1870,  has  much  larger  wards  and  four 
stories  of  them  in  each  pavilion ;  but  these  pa- 
vilions are  separated  from  one  another  by  one 
and  a  half  times  their  height;  although,  from 
the  river,  certain  tower-like  additions  to  the 
fronts  make  them  seem  broader  and  therefore 
nearer  together.  In  this  case  an  ambulatory 
only  one  story  high  connects  them  at  one  end, 
but  at  the  other  end  they  are  attached  to  a  long 
stretch  of  buildings  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
administration,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the 
like.  It  is  a  compromise  between  the  systems 
of  separate  and  of  attached  pavilions.  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  in  Baltimore,  has  pavilions 
separated  from  each  other  by  nearly  twice  their 
width,  so  far  as  the  wards  are  concerned,  but 
each  pavilion  is  broader  where  the  private  rooms 
and  the  lodgings  of  the  attendants  are  situated, 
and  at  this  part  they  are  connected  by  covered 
galleries.  A  not  unsimilar  arrangement  exists 
in  the  Hopital  de  Lariboisi^re  in  Paris.  The 
distinction  between  even  the  least  successful  of 
these  and  the  regular  building  completely  en- 
closing square  or  rectangular  courts  is  obvious, 
and  is  of  admitted  importance. 

Some  pavilion  hospitals  have  a  certain  number 
of  circtdar  or  polygonal  pavilions.  There  are 
two  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  in  the 
Child's  Hospital  at  Bradford  there  ia  one  pa- 
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vilion  two  stories  high,  about  sixty-eight  feet  in 
external  diameter  and  containing  in  each  ward 
twenty-eight  beds  arranged  in  a  circle,  their 
heads  to  the  wall.  The  advantages  of  the  circu* 
lar  pavilion  are  obvious ;  it  is  only  a  question 
whether  they  are  counterbalanced  by  greater 
disadvantages,  aa,  for  instance,  in  the  consider- 
able loss  of  space.  —  Edward  Cowlbs. 

Snell,  Charitable  and  Parochial  Establish- 
ments;  Gallon,  Healthy  Hospitals;  Degen,  Der 
Bau  der  Krankenhdttser ;  Husson,  £tude  sur  Us 
Hopitaux;  Burdett,  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of 
the  World;  Kubn,  Krankenhauser  in  Handbuch 
der  Architektur ;  IV.  Part,  6, 1;  Klasen,  Orundriss- 
vorbilder  von  Gebduden  aller  art;  F.  Oppert, 
Hospitals^  Infirmaries,  and  Dispensaries  ;  Narjoux, 
Monuments  ilevespar  la  Ville,  idifices  sanitaires. 

HOSPrrAIJUM.  A,  In  Boman  archs&- 
ology,  a  guest  chamber  (Vitruvius,  VI.,  10). 

B,  In  a  Roman  theatre,  one  of  the  two 
entrances  reserved  for  strangers,  that  is  for 
actors  representing  personages  supposed  to 
arrive  from  foreign  cities  (Vitruvius,  V.,  7). 

H08P1T1UM.  In  Roman  archaeology,  a 
guest  chamber,  or,  by  extension,  a  place  such 
as  an  inn,  where  strangers  were  habitually  enter- 
tained. 

HOTBL.  A  building  arranged  for  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  lodging,  feeding,  and 
caring  for  the  wants  of  travellers,  persons  with- 
out domicile,  or  those  desiring  a  temporary  or 
permanent  place  of  residence  which  shall  not 
entail  effort  or  responsibility,  beyond  a  pecu- 
niary one,  on  their  part. 

The  modem  hotel  should  not  only  afford 
ample  means  of  furnishing  lodging  and  food  to 
those  seeking^  those  necessities,  but  such  pri- 
vacy, comfort,  luxury,  or  means  of  entertain- 
ment as  may  be  secured  in  a  private  domicile, 
and  in  addition  every  means  of  carrying  out  the 
domestic,  public,  or  social  Unctions  of  life. 
Further,  it  should  afford  means  of  offering 
diversion  or  amusement  to  those  abiding  under 
its  roof,  and  may  also  present  opportunities  for 
the  transaction  of  business  within  its  walls; 
although  shops  should  not  be  incorporated 
within  the  scheme,  except  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  daily  actual  needs  of  the  guests  — 
as  might  be  maintained  of  a  barber,  hairdresser, 
newsdealer,  or  ticket  agent. 

In  plan  a  city  hotel  should  —  where  possible 
—  be  a  parallelogram,  either  square  or  with  the 
width  and  length  within  the -proportion  of  two 
to  three,  and  if  practicable  all  sides  should  front 
upon  streets  or  open  spaces.  The  courts,  light- 
ing and  ventilating  rooms  not  upon  the  fronts, 
should  aggregate  at  least  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
sixth  the  total  area  covered ;  the  main  or  central 
court  should  comprise  one  half  of  this  open 
area,  and  may  be  unroofed  and  form  a  driveway 
or  entrance,  as  in  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Paris ;  be 
roofed  with  glass  at  the  top  as  in  the  Kaiserhof 
at  Berlin ;  or  be  roofed  with  glass  part  way  of 
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its  height  as  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  New 
York.  The  first  treatment  is  only  possible 
where  space  can  be  spared,  but  is  not  economi- 
cal ;  the  second  impairs  the  proper  ventilation 
of  the  rooms  opening  into  the  court ;  while  the 
latter  has  been  found  to  possess  the  greater  ad- 
vantages. The  ground  floor  should  be  upon  the 
level  of  the  main  avenue  upon  which  the  build- 
ing fronts,  or  raised  but  slightly  above  it,  the 
main  entrance  being  upon  the  principal  front. 
A  covered  portico  should  protect  this  entrance 
and  a  driveway  pass  under  it,  which  may  be 
extended  into  the  building  and  out  again,  al- 
though this  feature  is  not  essential  and  has 
some  objections.  One  or  more  private  entrances 
should  be  provided  for  those  desiring  to  avoid 
the  publicity  of  the  main  entrance,  aud  to  reach 
those  portions  of  the  house  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment or  public  entertainments.  The  main  en- 
trance should  open  upon  a  spacious  and  imposing 
hall,  decorated  and  embellished  in  a  rich  and 
sumptuous,  although  severe,  manner,  to  impress 
the  visitor  with  the  sense  of  the  comfort,  lux- 
ury, refinement,  or  cheer  which  are  to  be  found 
within  the  walls.  This  apartment,  variously 
termed  vestibule,  foyer,  hall,  rotunda,  etc., 
aooonling  to  its  shape  or  size,  should  be  regarded 
as  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
building  from  which  all  life  springs  and  to 
which  it  returns ;  in  size  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  multitude  of  arriving  and  departing 
travellers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  of 
intercourse  between  those  lodging  in  or  visiting 
the  house.  This  apartment  in  some  more  mod- 
em houses  has  been  curtailed  so  as  to  allow 
only  space  for  arrivals  and  departures,  the  other 
accommodations  being  found  in  reception  rooms, 
caf^,  smoking  rooms,  etc.,  but  the  arrangement 
has  not  been  found  altogether  successful;  on 
the  contrary  the  tendency  is  to  enhance  the  im- 
portance of  this  apartment,  making  it  a  place 
where  guests  of  both  sexes  may  assemble. 

The  setting  apart  of  rooms  for  men  or  women 
is  being  abandoned,  and  all  rooms  are  for  use  of 
both  alike,  the  only  restriction  being  that  in 
one  or  more  dining  or  reception  rooms  smoking 
is  not  permitted.  This  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  glass  partitions  or  screens,  dividing  or  form- 
ing the  various  public  apartments,  and  admits 
of  greater  freedom  in  social  life,  less  exclusive- 
ness  and  fuller  opportunity  to  view  the  life  and 
movement  going  on  within  the  house ;  privacy 
being  found  in  the  more  retired  drawing-rooms 
located  in  the  upper  stories. 

The  dining  rooms  should  be  bright  and  cheer- 
fiil,  both  as  to  light  and  decoration ;  being  used 
by  day  as  well  as  night,  it  is  essential  that  arti- 
ficial light  be  not  wholly  relied  upon ;  a  luxu- 
rious and  quiet  air  should  pervade  them  rather 
than  that  of  grandeur  or  size.  The  treatment 
of  a  portion  of  the  space  set  apart  for  dining  as 
a  garden,  using  plants,  flowers,  fountains,  etc, 
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has  become  general,  and  is  a  marked  feature  of 
improvement. 

The  caf6  for  men  is  an  advance  npon  the 
smoking  room  of  old  houses,  as  offering  greater 
comforts  and  accommodation,  while  conversa- 
tion, reading,  or  newspaper  and  writing  rooms, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  library,  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to,  and  should  form  a  part  of,  the 
modem  house,  as  they  do  in  all  representative 
American  hotels. 

The  kitchen  of  a  modem  hotel  being  one  of 
its  most  important  features,  the  greatest  judg- 
ment should  be  exercised  in  its  arrangements 
and  disposition.  The  dining  room,  cafi$,  restau- 
rant, etc.,  necessarily  spreading  over  so  great  an 
area,  centralization  is  absolutely  required,  and 
separate  stairways  or  passages  for  each  room  to 
be  served  should  be  provided ;  easy  access  mean- 
ing quick  service,  which  is  a  mie  qxia  non  of 
modem  living.  Where  dining  rooms  are  more 
than  one  stoiy  above  the  kitchen,  they  are 
reached  by  two  or  more  quick-running  lifts, 
controlled  from  the  kitchen,  but  where  such 
dining  rooms  are  large  or  important,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  have  a  separate  kitchen  contiguous 
to  same.  Kitchens  should  always  be  finished 
in  materials  easily  kept  dean^  such  as  marble 
or  tiles  for  floors  and  walls,  and  access  should 
be  given  to  the  public  for  inspection,  as  tending 
toward  improved  discipline  in  the  service,  and 
confidence  or  interest  in  the  patrons. 

The  staircases,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  ele- 
vators, have  become  a  secondary  means  of  reach- 
ing the  upper  stories,  and  less  importance  is 
given  to  their  size  and  decoration  ;  they  should 
exist,  however,  as  a  means  of  communication  in 
case  of  panic,  or  as  a  reserve  should  elevator 
service  be  crippled.  From  the  ground  floor  to 
the  next  above,  or  possibly  to  a  third  story,  the 
staircases  should  be  ample,  easy,  and  well  placed, 
as  these  are  more  used  than  to  stories  above, 
and  form  important  decorative  features. 

The  elevator  service  should  consist  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  quick-running  electric  or  hy- 
draulic lifts,  having  commodious  cars,  each 
capable  of  carrying  ten  or  more  passengers ;  in 
a  building  of  more  than  ten  stories,  one  such 
lift  should  be  provided  for  every  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests ;  the  speed  at  which  they  can 
be  most  successfully  run  has  been  found  to  be 
about  450  feet  per  minute.  Freight  and  ser- 
vants' lifts  —  the  same  machine  answering  for 
both  purposes — should  be  provided  in  one- 
fourth  the  proportion  named  for  guests. 

The  stories  forming  the  lodging  portion  of  the 
house  should  be  divided  into  rooms  varying  in 
size  and  arrangement,  viz. :  single  chambers  or 
bedrooms ;  suites,  two  or  more  connecting  rooms, 
generally  parlour,  bedroom,  and  bathroom  (or 
simply  bedroom  and  bathroom) ;  and  apartments, 
sets  of  rooms  cut  off  from  the  main  corridors 
by  private  door  and  anteroom,  embracing  par- 
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lour,  dining  room,  several  bedrooms,  bathrooms, 
and  pantries.  The  extreme  of  comfort  is  too 
often  intrenched  upon  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  guests'  rooms  to  supply  a  greater  number, 
but  the  plan  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated, 
although  the  cost  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
house  stands  usmilly  leads  to  its  adoption ;  this 
can  only  be  overcome,  where  ground  space  is 
restricted,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  stories ; 
the  rooms  in  upper  stories  are  lighter  and  less 
noisy  than  those  nearer  the  ground  level,  hence 
are  more  desirable. 

A  marked  feature  of  luxury  in  modem  hotels 
is  the  number  of  bathrooms  and  their  fittings ; 
there  should  be  at  least  one  of  these  connecting 
with  every  two  chambers,  and,  for  important 
suites  of  apartments,  each  chamber  should  have 
its  own  bathroom.  All  bathrooms  should  have 
a  window  opening  upon  the  outer  air,  and  in  no 
case  ehould  bathrooms  open  upon  shafts  which 
give  ventilation  to  other  rooms. 

In  the  design  of  the  fa9ades,  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  taking  care  of  the  multitude  of  windows 
can  only  be  met  by  a  proper  disposition  of 
masses  and  a  carefully  studied  outlhie,  leaving 
the  windows  to  be  disposed  with  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  as  &r  as  practicable,  but  not  em- 
phasized as  features  of  the  design;  the  roof 
should  help  largely  to  give  character  and  dignity, 
but  should  not  waste  room  in  the  plan  by  eccen- 
tric angles  or  too  great  a  recession  from  the  per- 
pendicular; wholly  extraneous  constructions  for 
ornament  simply  are  to  be  avoided ;  the  struc- 
ture being  monumental  from  its  size  and  orderly 
handling  rather  than  from  individual  features 
of  too  evident  assertiveness. 

One  feature  of  the  modem  hotel  is  that  which 
provides  vast,  luxurious,  and  commodious  apart- 
ments for  entertainment  and  amusement,  such 
as  ball  rooms,  concert  and  lecture  halls,  banquet 
rooms,  and  suites  where  weddings  and  other 
social  functions  may  be  held.  These,  while  not 
forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  hotel  proper, 
are  valuable  adjuncts.  These  rooms  are  usually 
placed  on  the  first  story  above  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  reached  by  special  entrances,  pri- 
vate staircases,  and  elevators,  and  should  be  so 
arranged  that  two  or  more  entertainments  can 
take  place  at  the  same  time  without  conflicting 
with  each  other,  and  without  disturbing  or 
encroaching  upon  the  privileges  of  the  regular 
guests.  The  dining  room  or  restaurant  capacity 
of  the  modem  hotel  is  generally  beyond  the 
limit  required  for  the  guests  lodging  within  the 
house,  so  ajs  to  accommodate  transient  guests 
who  desire  to  dine  or  to  take  their  meals  with- 
out lodging. 

Another  extraneous  feature  of  the  modem 
hotel,  but  sometimes  added,  is  the  roof  garden. 
Utilizing  the  entire  roof  of  the  stmcture  and 
laying  out  the  same  to  simulate  a  garden,  with 
walks,   shmbbery,   and  vine-covered    trellises, 
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illuminated  at  night,  an  attractive  space  is 
gained  for  dining  and  light  entertainments,  such 
as  concerts,  etc.,  in  temperate  and  fair  weather. 
This  necessitates  abundant  or  extra  elevator  ser- 
vice, as  the  regular  service  would  not  be  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose.  —  H.  J.  Hardenberoh. 
h6tEL.  In  French  (the  term  being  con- 
tinually transferred  to  English  in  connection 
with  special  appellations,  or  otherwise),  a  build- 
ing larger  and  more  costly  than  other  buildings 
of  the  same  general  class,  or  distinguished  from 
them  by  peculiarities  of  use.  The  word  seems 
to  have  had  a  more  general  application  during 
the  sixteenth  century  and  before  that  time,  im- 
plying in  old  French  any  building  in  which  men 
lived  or  followed  their  vocations ;  since  then, 
the  change  has  been  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
limiting  it  to  the  more  sumptuous  buildings; 
as  follows :  — 

A.  A  large  dwelling  for  a  single  family ;  and 
in  the  cities  (as  most  families  live  in  apartments 
in  large  houses  containing  many  apartments) 
especially  a  house  built  for  the  occupation  of 
one  family  only.  In  this  sens^  it  is  applied  ret- 
rospectively to  large  buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (see  the  following  titles). 

B.  In  special  cases,  the  public  edifice  in 
which  the  business  of  a  governmental  depart- 
ment, or  the  like,  is  carried  on.  In  this  sense, 
often  apparently  signifying  still  a  place  of  resi- 
dence; thus,  the  Hotel  des  Finances  or  Hotel 
du  Ministre  des  Finances  is  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact  the  residence  of  the  minister  as  well  as 
the  business  place  for  his  many  assistants  and 
clerks.  It  is  less  easy  to  explain  the  term 
Hotel  des  Monnaies  —  the  Mint  of  Paris. 

As  in  Italy  it  is  often  said  that  a  palazzo  is 
merely  a  house  with  a  great  door  into  which  a 
carriage  can  drive,  so  it  is  said  in  Paris  that  a 
hotel  is  merely  a  house  with  a  porie  coMre, 
The  infrequency  of  the  use  of  palain  and  the 
inapplicability  of  chdieau  to  the  city  house 
leaves  no  word  but  hotel  for  the  many  impor- 
tant stmctures  which  are  hard  to  classify  other- 
wise.   (Cuts,  cols.  415,  416,  417,  418.)  —  R.  S. 

HOTEL  BOX7ROTH£rOUDB.  At  Rouen, 
in  Normandy ;  a  building  in  the  latest  Gothic, 
with  remarkable  bas-reliefs  on  the  wall  of  the 
entrance  court. 

HOTEL  CARNAVALET.  In  Paris,  east 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  building  is  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  partly  the 
work  of  Pierre  Lescot,  and  completed  by  F. 
Mansart.  There  are  sculptures  on  the  princi- 
pal front  and  on  the  court  which  are  attributed 
to  Jean  Goigon,  and  are  of  importance.  The 
building  has  been  adapted  for  use  as  a  museum, 
and  has  lost  part  of  its  original  internal  char- 
acter, but  is  still  worthy  of  study. 

HdTEL  DE  BOX7ROOONE.  In  Paris; 
of  which  only  one  tower  remains  (now  often 
called  Tour  de  Jean  sans  Peur).    It  was  the 
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HOTEL  DB  CLtJNT 
Paris  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  down 
to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  independent  power 
of  those  princes  with  the  death  of  Charles  le 
T^m^raiib 

HdTEIi  DB  Clitnrr.  a  large  dwelling 
house  in  Paris,  built  for  the  city  residence  of  the 
abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  Cluny,  and  now 


H6TBL  DBS  INTALIDBS 
finest  and  beet  preeerred  pieces  of  developed 
Oothic  architecture  applied  to  a  civic  buildiDg 
which  Btill  remain.  It  has  been  restored  fiir 
the  purposes  of  a  town  haU,  but  without  serious 
injury  to  its  pristine  character. 

HdmL  DBB  INVALIDBB.     In  Paris,  a 
great  hospital  and  asylum  for  invalided  soldiera ; 


Pia.  4.— Hotbl:  Facade.    (Ssa  Flos.  1,  %  S.) 


occupied  by  a  museum  of  mediceval  and  more 
recent  art.  The  building  was  built  toward  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  remains  gen- 
erally unaltered  ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  late 
Gothic  civic  buildings  existing. 

HdmL    DB    JACQUBS    CCBUR.       In 

Bourgee,  France.     The  building  is  one  of  the 
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founded  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  building  was  fin- 
ished in  1675.  It  standi  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Seine  at  the  head  of  the  great  open  E^la- 
wxde  den  Invalided.  There  are  but  few  old 
soldiers  living  there  at  present,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  building  is  occupied  for  museums 
and  similar  public  purposes.  (For  the  church 
4ie 


HdTEL  DES  MONNAIBS 
adjoining,    see    church    of    S.     Louis,    under 
Church.) 

Penin,  Deicription  hiilorique  de  rHoCel  Boyal 
dea  Invalides;  Urauet,  Hittoirt  de  I'HGttl  Jtogal 
de»  Invalides. 

HdTm.  DBS  HOmVAIBS.  The  Paris 
mint ;  an  interesting  building  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine  near  the 
Pont  Neuf.  Its  special  interest  for  visitors  is 
the  museum  of  coins  and  medals,  historically 
and  artistically  of  the  first  importance. 

hOtEIi  DBS  VEITTES  (more  properly 
des  Ventea  MobUiirei).  In  Paris,  a  public 
building  in  which  nearly  all  auction  sales  are 
conducted,  and  famous  therefore  on  account  of 
the  magnificent  vorka  of  art  and  great  collec- 
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HdTBIi  DOru.  In  French,  a  hospital; 
especially  one  of  those  in  certain  dtiea  where 
the  building  and  the  establishment  have  re- 
sulted finm  a  gifb  of  charitable  people  in  former 
times.  Those  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Beaune,  are  par- 
ticularfy  celebrated. 

HdTm.  DROnOT.  (See  Hotel  dee 
Ventes.)  ' 

HOTHOUSE.  A  greenhouse  in  which  a 
high  temperature  is  maintained. 

HOTON,  WUJJAM  DE!  master  mason. 

Oct.  1,  1351,  William  de  Hoton,  mason,  son 
of  William  de  Hoton,  also  a  mason,  succeeded 
Thomas  de  Patenham  as  master  mason  of  the 
cathedral  of  Durham,  England. 

Browne,  Church  of  8.  Peter,  York, 


H6tbl  de  Villb,  Cahbbai  (Nosd),  Fbahce. 


authority  of  a  municipality.  Several  veiy  \\n- 
portAnt  buildings,  aucient  and  modem,  are  com< 
monly  called  by  this  name,  but  they  are  never 
mentioned  without  geographical  indication  af- 
forded by  the  name  of  their  cities,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  need  mention  here.  That  of  Paris,  built 
in  part  under  Henry  IV.,  destroyed  in  1871  by 
the  Commune,  and  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 
in  our  own  time,  is  occasionally  meutioned  with- 
out the  name  of  the  city. 

V ArekiteHuTf,  series  of  articles  on  Mairies  et 
HoleU  de  Ville ;  Calllat,  Hotel  de  Vllle  de  Parit 
avtc  line  hUloire  de  re  monument ;  lAcroix,  liis- 
toire  de  VBGlel  de  Ville  in  Hoffbauer,  Parit  &  era- 
vers  Us  Ages;  Vachon,  L'Aneien  H&tel  de  Ville 
de  Paris. 

HdTEL  DE  VOOtTfi.  In  DijoD,  Bur- 
gundy. A  beautiful  city  house  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  two  admirable  &;ailes,  one  on  the 
court  of  entrance  and  the  other  on  the  garden. 


Oraitd  Ptxx  de  Rome  in  1761  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  During  hia  stay  in  Rome  he  made 
the  famous  statue  of  S.  Bruno  in  the  portico  of 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Houdon's 
best  work  is  in  portraiture.  Of  his  portrait 
statues,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  su- 
perb Vultaire  of  the  Theatre-fran^ais,  Paris. 
Hoiiilon  was  his  own  bronze  founder,  and  was 
without  a  rival  in  that  art.  In  1785  he  visited 
America  with  Franklin,  and  made  the  statue  of 
Washington  at  the  capitol  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

De  Montaiglon  et  Duplessis,  Hovdon,  in  Revue 
Universrile  des  Arts,  Vol.  I.;  Gonse,  Sculpture 
Prantiaiiif ,'  Beno!t,  L'Art  franqais  sous  la  lUvolu- 
lion  et  VEmpire. 

HOUSE.  A  dwelling ;  the  term  being  usu- 
ally restricted  to  those  dwellings  which  have 
some  elaboration;  excluding  Cabin,  Cot,  Cot- 
tage in  its  original  sense,  Hut,  Igtu,  Shack, 
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Shanty,  Tipi,  Wigwam,  and  the  like.  Build-  I  the  clim&te  is  birXj  warm,  with  but  a  short 
inga  inhabited  by  many  families  are  generally  winter,  the  house  is  almost  invariably  built 
called  by  some  compound  term  of  which  the  direct  upon  the  ground,  without  cellar  or  sub- 
word  house  or  dwelling  forms  a  part ;  as  Apart-  |  structure  of  any  kind.      At  the  present  time 
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ment  Hotel,  Apartment  House,  Boarding  House, 
Communal  Dwelling,  Lodging  House,  Long 
House,  Tenement  House.  The  term  implies 
perraaneut  rather  than  temporary  residence  (for 
which  latter  see  Hotel ;  Inn). 

Where  the  dwelling  is  of  one  large  room  wliich 
may  or  may  not  be  divided  temporarily  or  other- 
wise by  low  screens,  it  us  oflen  called  by  the 
local  name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  large 
structures  of  Fgi,  Samoa,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific;  especially  New  Zealand.  Where 
tim  local  name  is  not  used,  the  term  bat  is  often 
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excellent  houses  are  built  in  the  citjee  of  tropical 
South  America  with  the  principal  rooms  set  im- 
mediately upon  the  ground,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dug  out  and  filled  in  again  with  specially 
prepared  and  hard-rammed  earth  or  sand,  and 
this  covered  with  a  pavement  of  some  kind. 
The  inclination  of  the  ground  is  often  followed, 
so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  open  court- 
yard, where  the  family  dinner  table  is  set  under 
an  awning  in  an  especially  breezy  comer,  higher 
in  level  than  the  reception  rooms;  and  the 
stables  may  be  still  higher  on  tiie  hillside,  con- 
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applied  to  such  buildings  as  this.  At  the  same 
time,  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  early 
house  of  the  most  civilized  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world  is  not  very  great.  Wherever 
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necting  perhaps  with  another  street.  This  is  in 
the  trade  wind  region,  within  the  tropics ;  and 
outside  of  this  belt  of  equable  wann  weather, 
and  even  within  it  as  Northern  European  tnflu- 
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ence«  prendl,  the  houBea  are  apt  to  hare  their 
principal  rooms  raised  above  the  ground.  This 
is  eometimes  done  by  menns  of  uprights,  as  of 
wood,  or  built  of  brick,  upon  which  the  lower 
floor  b  Bupport«<t  and  betireen  which  the  ground 
is  left  open  except  as  some  grating  or  lattice- 
work keeps  away  intruders.  In  all  these  re- 
spects tbe  habite  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Greco-Roman  antiquity  may  be  seen  revived. 

The  original  Roman  house  consisted  of  the 
atrium  alone,  in  which  was  the  family  sleeping 
place,  cooking  place,  and  place  of  habibttion  gen- 
erally. The  additions  to  the  house  in  the  way 
of  small  closets  for  sleeping  places  (see  Cubic- 
nlum)  a  separate  eatjng  room  (see  Cenaculum; 
Trictinium)  and  the  like,  were  made  gradually, 
exactly  as,  in  our  own  times,  the  house  of  a 
settler  in  a  new  country  will  consist  of  one  room, 
with  perhaps  a  garret  in  which  one  can  sleep. 
In  the  Roman  house  of  later  times,  many  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  plan  are  apparently  tradi- 
tional remains  of  tbe  simple,  early  plan  ;  thus, 
the  alio  (see  Ala)  seem  to  be  the  window  re- 
cesses of  the  atrium,  although  the  windows  were 
abandoned  when  the  open  compluvium  was  in- 
troduced.     The .  wumer  the  country,  the  lees 
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these  additional  appliances  seem  to 
be  required. 

We  know  little  of  the  private 
house  in  f^ypt,  in  Hesopotamta,  or  in 
Greece.  The  ruins  that  have  been 
explored  are  generally  those  of  royal 
palaces;  and  the  resemblance  between 
those  and  the  smaller  house  of  the 
same  epoch  is  very  difficult  to  trace, 
for  it  depends  largely  upon  the  social 
position  of  the  inferior.  Thus,  we 
have  little  information  even  lor  the 
Boman  dwelling  as  to  the  sleeping 
place  of  the  numerous  household 
slaves ;  and  we  can  only  infer  by  com- 
parison with  modem  experience  that 
many  of  them  slept  in  any  corridor  or 
hall  of  the  house  during  the  colder 
weather,  and  out  of  doors,  under  tbe 
roofs  of  porticoes,  and  the  like,  during 
tbe  summer  time.  Tbe  dwelling  house 
of  the  Greeks  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
by  the  appearance,  in  Roman  dwdl- 
iugs  of  a  later  time,  of  features  which 
we  take  as  being  Greek  in  origin, 
either  from  tradition  or  by  strong  in- 
herent probability.  The  disposition 
to  build  around  the  open  court,  which 
still  exists  in  the  Mediterranean  lands, 
in  other  subtropical  and  in  all  tropical 
countries,  was  universal  in  Greece  aud 
in  Italy.  The  Roman  atrium,  whether 
at  first  roofed  solidly,  or  with  an  open 
louver  like  the  megarou  of  the  early 
palaces,  was,  in  historic  times,  usually 
open  in  the  middle,  with  a  cistern 
■  catch  the  drippings  of  water  from  the 
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partial  roof.  (See  Atrium ;  CaTeedium ;  Com- 
pluTJum  ;  Impluvium.)  As  l&rger  huusea  were 
built,  other  courts  were  added,  and  this  in  city 
aa  welt  as  in  couotiy,  until  much  later  times. 
Thus,  a  second  and  larger  atrium,  often  called  by 
the  generic  name  peristylium,  with  a  large  ciatem 
in  the  middle  which  was  made  decorative,  waa 
BUTTOunded  by  the  rooms  of  the  HamUy,  while  the 
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was  usually  accompanied  by  a  portico  along  one 
Bide  at  least.  The  larger  houses  of  Pompeii, 
although  ill  the  heart  of  a  close-built  town,  are 
not  ditfereut  in  cburacter  ^m  villas  in  the  coun- 
try, except  that  tlie  courts  and  especially  the 
gardens  are  smaller  (see  plan,  House  of  Pansa). 
In  all  these  houses  the  second  stoiy  is  of  minor 
importance,  nur  is  its  exact  disposition  nor  its 
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original  atrium,  now  treated  as  an  outer  court, 
was  accompanied  by  the  rooms  of  the  porter  and 
other  dependants,  and  sometimes  by  a  shop  or 
several  shops ;  which  might  be  occupied  by  the 
proprietor,  who  sold  there  the  fruits  of  his 
estates,  exactly  as  is  still  done  in  the  palazzi  of 
the  Italian  towns,  or  which  might  be  rented  to 
others.  Beyond  the  rooms  surrounding  the  peri- 
stylium there  was,  where  practicable,  a  still 
larger  open  space,  treated  as  a  garden,  but  thta 


drian,  issued  very  positive  edicts  about  the 
housing  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  similar  regulations  seem  to  have 
been  put  in  force  for  the  other  cities  of  the 
empire. 

All  of  this  modernization  —  all  this  serious 
study  of  social  problems  and  attempt  to  solve 
theni  —  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  rapidly 
approaching  decline  of  the  imperial  syatem. 
In  the  modem  epoch,  beginning  with  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages,  several  curious  phenomena  appear, 
which  probably  had  their  counterpart  in  an- 
tiquity, though  traces  of  it  are  lost.  Thus,  it 
is  known  that  the  earlier  country  houses  of 
England  and  of  Germany  were  habitually  built 
with  the  bam  and  the  residence  in  one,  so  that 


Fio.  6.— HousB  OF  Jacques  Ccbub,  at  Boukobs. 

PULN. 

The  entrmnoe  Is  br  the  two  opmingt  on  the  right,  the  wider 
pasflage  being  for  vehicles.  The  chapel  is  above  these  pas- 
sages. Entrance  to  the  rooms  of  residence  is  bv  the  three 
spiral  stairs  on  the  court.  The  round  towers  on  toe  extreme 
left  are  those  of  the  old  city  wall  against  which  the  house 
was  built. 

one  roof  covered,  and  one  four-square  building 
enclosed,  the  stalls  for  horses,  the  stalls  for 
cattle,  the  great  storage  place  for  hay  and  other 
fodder  and  that  for  grain,  the  cooking  place, 
the  separate  accommodations,  if  any,  of  the 
master's  family,  and  the  places  of  safe  keep- 
ing for  whatever  valuables  he  might  possess. 
Houses  of  this  character  still  exist  among 
the  larger  chalets  of  Switzerland.  A  great 
bam  floor  might  mn  through  the  centre  of  the 
building,  lengthwise ;  on  each  side  of  this  were 
stalls,  perhaps  horses  on  one  side  and  oxen  and 
cows  on  the  other,  while  above  these  were  the 
lofts  for  fodder  and  the  like.  At  the  end  of 
the  bam  floor  was  the  fireplace;  and  the  fire, 
burning  on  an  open  hearth,  without  a  flue,  sent 
its  smoke  through  all  parts  of  the  building, 
thus  protecting  the  human  inmates  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  inconveniences  of  the  presence 
under  the  same  roof  with  them  of  the  cattle 
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and  matters  kept  in  storage.  Insects  and  the 
like  would  hardly  be  of  much  annoyance,  and 
stable  smells  were  hardly  to  be  feared  where 
everything  was  impregnated  with  a  constant 
odour  of  wood  smoke.  At  a  later  time  the 
master's  bedchamber  was  put  up  behind  the 
hearth,  and  the  point  is  made  in  ancient  docu- 
ments that  from  his  bedplace  he  could  see  all 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  further  advance  of 
the  demand  for  comfort  and  for  some  display  is 
seen  in  the  building  of  a  separate  room  for  the 
mistress  of  the  household  (see  Bower),  and  at 
a  later  time  of  a  separate  room  for  the  sleeping 
place  of  the  other  women  of  the  establishment ; 
these  having  originally  slept  in  the  lofts  or  in 
special  parts  of  them  on  one  side,  while  the 
men  occupied  the  other.  The  twelfth  century 
had  come  before  the  country  house  in  northern 
Europe  had  fairly  separated  itself  from  the  bam 
and  stable.  Then  appears  the  house  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  great  hall  (see 
Hall)  is  the  only  important  room.  In  this  the 
master  and  his  famUy  ate  at  the  same  long 
table  with  the  whole  household;  or,  at  least, 
on  a  table  raised  upon  a  platform  and  inmiedi- 
ately  connected  with  a  lower  table.  A  building 
of  this  importance  would  have  a  Solar  (which 
see)  and  a  Bower,  and  outhouses  in  consider- 
able abundance,  so  that  the  opportunities  of 
shelter  for  the  dependants  were  not  far  to  seek. 
The  smaller  house,  that  of  the  freeholder  of  no 
large  means,  would  consist  of  a  Hall  and  noth- 
ing else  beyond  a  chamber  in  the  roof,  in  all 
respects  resembling  a  modem  English  cottage 


Fig.  7. — Housb:  Ttpical  Plan  of  Anciknt  Moor- 
ish Dwelling,  prkpared  by  G.  Uhdb  fob 
Comparison  with  Modern  Plan.  (See  Fig.  14.) 

of  the  smaller  type.  The  development  from 
this  to  the  large  country  house  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  direct  and  simple ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  intermption  in  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  the  dwelling  even  to  the  present  day, 
except  where  the  deliberate  adoption  of  a  plan, 
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snppooed  claetical  or  in  B«mie  yibj  authoritative, 
has  forced  an  otherwiae  undeairaUe  anangemeut 
of  the  rooms. 

lu  the  cities  the  ditTerence  between  the  house 
of  antiquity  and  that  of  the  medifeval  and 
iDodem  epochs  is  roore  marked.     The  house  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy  tn  a  German  or  French 
town  would  occupy  aa  little  ground  as  possible, 
because  of  the  crowding  naturul  to  a  walled 
city,  constantly  growing  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation, but  unable  to  expand  beyond  the  ring 
of  its  defences.     Such  houses 
those  of  the  fiAeenth  centurj 
same  plan,  are  not  uncommon. 
to  have  a  small  courtyard  whic 
house  into  a  front  building  on  tl 
a  back  building,  the  two  bein{ 
by  a  narrow  covered  way,  wbi 
upper  stories  may  be  enclosed, 
even  aa  a  place  of  storage  or  ai 
ing  place  for  dependants.     The 
would  contain  the  well ;  and  th< 
usually  was  a  corkscrew  or  spin 
ing  but  Uttle  room  and  placed  ii 
of  the  court.     It  might  then  h 
less  enclosed ;  in  a  house  of  son 
sions,  especially  in  a  Northern 
staircase  would  become  a  solid  ro 
with  a  roof  of  its  own.    The  roo 
front  building  would  be  lighted 
street  and  from  the  court ;  the  ^ 
on  the  street  being  generally  sc 
and  those  of  the  lower  stories 
smsll    and   strongly  guarded   i 
wrought-iron  gratinga.     By  the 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  centu 
this    distinction    partly    disap- 
pears, nnd  the  house  Ironts  from 
that  time  are  extremely  varied 
and  beautiful,  with  windows  ol 
considerable  size.     This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  cities  where 
great  and  continued  prosperity 
and  the  absence  of  internal  war- 
fare   gave    the    householder 
confidence.    Thus,  in  Venice, 
even  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,   the   water  fronts  are 
exquisitely  graceful  and  fan- 
tastic, with  great  numbers  of 
windows  — the  whole  front      Th.  Gothic  n™.  md 
being  opened  up  as  completely 
as  in  our  modem  residences.     The  back  build- 
ing, which  took  its  light  only  from  the  court  in 
most  instances,  was  still  sufficiently  open  and 
airy  to  be  entirely  pleasant.     Even  at  this  day 
one  can  hire  a  room  in  a  Qerman  town  house  of 
the  fourteenth  century  with  no  windows  except 
those  on  the  open  gallery  looking  on  the  court, 
and  can  be  entirely  comfortable.    The  town  house 
even  of  a  very  wealthy  resident,  such  as  that 
splendid  fiileenth  centuiy  mansion  of  Jacques 
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Cceur  at  Bourges,  is  hardly  different  in  character 
from  the  smaller  bouse  described.  Thus,  in  the 
mansion  last  named,  the  chapel  is  built  above 
the  entrance  gate^  and  on  each  side  of  it  are 
rooms,  both  on  the  ground  floor  and  above; 
while  opposite  the  entrance  and  across  a  court- 
yard larger  in  proportion  to  the  greater  size  of 
the  establishment  rises  the  main  house  with 
three  staircase  towers,  each  one  connecting  with 
rooms  on  three  stories  besides  the  garret.  Here 
again  there  is  a  well  in  the  court,  and  here  also 
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iM,  In  New  York  and  other 
American  cities,  a  house  of  wiiich  the  principal 
entrance  is  into  llie  story  below  that  of  the 
principal  drawing-rooms,  as  most  common  in 
London.  There  are  assumed  to  be  three  kinds 
of  these,  viz. :  — 

Tint,  English  Basement  House,  which  type 
has  been  in  use  since  1840,  but  has  never  been 
very  common.  In  this  it  is  usual  for  an  office 
or   reception  room  and  the   dining  room  to 
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occult  the  Btory  of  entrance,  the  kitchen  to  be  I  story  where  the  front  door  was  contained  only 


in  the  cellar  or  eub-basement,  and  a  cellar  for 
the  fiimace,  fuel,  stores,  and  the  like,  to  occupy 
the  space  in  front  of  the  kitchen.  The  front 
door  of  such  a  house  was  seldom  more  than 
three  eteps  above  the  sidewalk. 


the  same  rooms  aa  in  the  English  Basement 
House.     The  chief  use  of  the  high  stoop  was 
to  allow  of  a  subcellar,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
two  stories  below  the  sill  of  the  front  door. 
Third,  The  American  Basement  House,  which 
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Second,  The  French  Basement  House,  which 
type  was  introduced  about  1864  or  1665.  In 
tiiis  there  was  a  stoop  as  high  sometimes  aa 
tiiat  of  the  bigh-etoop  bouse  proper,  but  the 


type  was  introduced  about  1880.     In  this  the 
kitchen  and   other  domestic  offices,  and   the 
entnuice  vestibule  with  the  foot  of  the  main 
staiis,  occupy  the  ground  stoiy. 
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Chorob  HooM.  A  pariah  building  for  meet- 
ings, festivals,  wad  the  like. 

Baith  House.  A  prehistoric  subterTBnean 
chamber ;  a  local  name  in  Scotland.  These  are 
especially  numerous  in  the  northeast.  They 
resemble  somewhat  the  Tholos  of  Atreua  at 
Mycenie,  being  beebive^haped,  of  stone,  and 
heaped  over  with  eartii,  forming  low  mounds 
above  the  general  grade(called  also  Pict's  House). 

Haaaa  Hoiu«.     Same  as  Guildhall. 

Higb4to^  Hotue.  In  New  York  and 
Slime  other  American  cities,  a  bouse  furnished 
with  a  stoop,  having  from  six  to  twelve  steps, 
nnd  with  the  drawing-rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc., 
in  the  story  to  which  the  front  door  at  the 
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farms.  The  house  is,  then,  the  most  important 
mansion  in  a  country  neighbourhood,  especially 
in  England,  and  often  has  a  park  dependent 
upon  it.  (See  Country  House ;  Seat,  and  sub- 
title Country  Seat ;  also  Chateau.) 

Piofa  HouM.  Same  as  Earth  House  (see 
subtitle  above). 

HOnSE  (v.).  To  firame,  or  to  put  together 
two  membeni  by  the  insertion  of  one  into  a  re- 
cess, groove,  or  the  like,  formed  in  another. 
The  term  is  more  applicatile  to  such  a  connec- 
tion when  of  considerable  relative  extent,  and 
especially  when  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  in- 
serted member,  rather  than  when  formed  by 
means  of  a  comparatively  small  tenon  or  tongue. 


head  of  the  stoop  gives  immediate  access.  This 
type  of  house  may  be  considered  as  a  direct 
successor  to  the  small  and  simple  village  houses 
which  had,  of  course,  no  pretence  of  a  story  of 
drawing-rooms  removed  from  the  entrance ;  the 
chief  difference  being  in  the  placing  of  the 
kitchen  in  the  story  below  that  of  the  entrance, 
in  New  York,  while  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  cities,  the  kitchen  generally  occupied 
a  back  building  (see  L),  and  in  Boston  a  modi- 
fication of  the  English  Basement  House  was 
used  (see  Basement  House  above). 

KaaoBc  Ho(u«.  A  house  occupied  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor,  which  —  formerly  a  landed 
estate  of  which  parts  were  held  by  peraons  in  a 
peculiar  way,  serving  and  dependent  upon  the 
lord  —  is  now  little  more  than  property  rented  in 
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Thus,  Dado  (v.)  is  almost  equivalent  to  bouse 
(v.),  while  an  arrangement  by  mortise  and 
tenon  would  hardly  be  ca[le<l  housing. 

HOnSB  BOAT.  A  large  flat  boat  upon 
which  is  erected  a  dwelling  sufficient  for  resi- 
dence. In  the  rivers  of  China,  Burmah,  and 
parts  of  Hindustan  such  structures  have  been 
used  for  the  dwellings  of  families  for  many 
years.  In  China  the  word  is  used  also  for 
boats  used  by  European  families  on  river  jour- 
neys. In  England  and  the  United  States  they 
are  used  for  residence  in  pleasant  weather  and 
as  a  place  of  summer  resort.  The  boat  may  be 
moored  in  a  lake  or  in  an  unfrequented  reach 
of  a  river. 

HOITBXI  DRAmAGXI.  The  arrangements 
for   the  removal    of  sewage  and  water   from 
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Fig.  13.  —Bow  of  SMAXii.  Houbbs,  Rub  D'OnrRKMOirT,  Paiub. 

Tbo  extreme  neatneaa  of  the  pkn  Ib  notioeable. 
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BB  COMPABBD  WITH  FlO.  7. 

The  sqaare  ooart  (petio)  with  four  columns  is  ft  fefttare  almost 
aniveraal  in  Mediternuieftn  Unds  ftt  ftll  epochs. 

buildings,  compiiaing  a  system  of  drain,  soil, 
and  vent  pipes,  the  plumbing  fixtures  with 
traps  and  appurtenances,  and  in  some  cases  the 
pipes  for  the  removal  of  storm  water  from  roofs, 
yards,  courts,  and  areas. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  drain- 
age of  a  bouse  should  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modem  principles  of  sanitation.  The 
main  house  sewer  is  connected  with  the  sewer 
in  the  street ;  the  house  drain  is  carried  above 
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the  floor  of  the  cellar,  and  provided  near  the 
front  wall  with  drain  trap  and  fresh  air  inlet. 
It  receives,  by  means  of  Y-branches,  the  vertical 
soil  and  waste  lines,  also  the  pipes  intended  for 
the  removal  of  rain  water,  and  branches  frx)m 
areas  and  yards. 

Vitrified  stoneware  pipes  are  used  for  the 
main  outside  house  sewer  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  foundation  walls;  under  special  condi- 
tions iron  sewer  pipes  are  used.  The  diameter 
of  the  house  sewer  depends  upon  the  number 
of  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  building,  except 
where  it  receives  rain  water,  when  the  size 
of  the  lot  to  be  drained  and  the  rainfall  govern 
its  size.  In  Greater  New  York,  for  instance, 
sizes  of  bouse  sewers  are  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  a  rainfall  at  the  rate  of  6  inches  per 
houl*,  and  of  a  house  sewer  running  nearly  fdU, 
with  a  velocity  of  at  least  4  feet  per  second. 

Table  I.  gives  the  areas  of  lots  drained  by 
different  sizes  of  pipes :  — 

Table  No.  I. 


DiAmTKK  or  PXPB 
Uff  Imcubb. 


4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Onde  of  Sewer  % 
Inch  per  Foot 


2,000  sq.  feet 
3,000  " 
6,000 
6,900 
9,100 
11,600 


it  (C 

iC  iC 

II  IC 

ii  C( 

it  Ci 


Grade  of  Sewer  ^ 
Inch  per  Foot 


2,500  sq.  feet. 

4,600  " 

7,600  »» 
10,300  ** 
13,600  •* 
17,400  " 


ft 

iC 

tt 
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It  is  not  always  necessary  to  provide  for 
extreme  amouuts  of  rainfall.  Generally  small 
houses  are  readily  drained  by  4-iDch  sewers,  5- 
inch  sewers  answer  for  a  large  city  house,  and 
6-inch  sewere  are  required  only  for  large  build- 
ings. For  buildings  covering  a  wide  u«a  it  is 
better  to  provide  two  or  more  6-inch  sewers. 
The  smaller  the  pipe,  the  larger  must  be  the 
inclination  given  to  secure  a  velocity  of  flow 
preventing  depoeits.  Table  II.  gives  suitable 
rates  of  inclination  for  pipes  of  different  diame- 
ter:— 

Tablk  No.  II. 
2-inoh  pipes  M  have    fall  of  1  fn   SO 


The  comparative  smoothness  of  the  inside  of 
house  drains  has  an  infiuence  upon  their  dis- 
charging capacity.  Smooth  vitrified  pipes  de- 
liver more  water  than  rough  cast-iron  pipes. 
Table  III.  gives  the  discharge  in  United  States 
gallons  per  minute  of  smooth  vitrified  and  of 
rough  iron  pipes  of  different  diameters,  and  at 
various  grades,  running  fall:  — 


Where  sufficient  fall  cannot  be  obtained, 
Hushing  arrangements  should  be  provided. 
House  sewers  should  have  tight  joints  to  pre- 
vent leakage  and  contamination  of  the  soil 
under  and  around  habitations,  or  the  pollution 
of  the  drinking  water  in  wells  in  the  country. 

Two  cardinal  principles  applying  to  all  in- 
side house  drainage  arrangements  are :  — 

(1)  All  waste  matter  capable  of  being  trans- 
porteid  by  water  must  be  removed  completely 
as  soon  as  produced. 

(2)  The  air  of  the  street  sewer  and  of  the 
house  pipes  must  not  be  permitte<l  to  enter  the 
building  through  the  outlets  of  fixtures. 

It  is  better  to  carry  house  drains  exposed 
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above  the  cellar  floor,  and  plumbing  fixtures  in 
the  cellar  should  be  avoided.  Drain,  soil,  and 
waste  pipes  should  be  of  heavy  iron  pipe,  either 
cast-iron  plumbers"  soil  pipes  or  heavy  screw- 
jointed  wrought-iron  pipes.  Cast-iron  pipes 
above  the  cellar  floor  are  left  unooated,  for  the 
tarring  covers  up  sand  holes  and  other  defects, 
while  wrought-iron  pipes  are  protected  against 
rust  by  asphalting  or  galvanizing.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  screw-jointed  soil  and  waste  pipe 
system  are  rigidity,  permanent  tightness  of  the 
screw  joints,  and  fewer  joints  as  the  pipes  can 
be  used  in  longer  lengths.  In  larger  buildings 
the  screw-jointed  system  with  recessed  drainage 
fittings  is  now  preferred,  but  it  is  also  applied 
in  the  best  modem  dweUing  houses. 

Junctions  and  connections  are  made  with 
Y-branchea,  for  rigbt-anj^ed  connections  impede 
the  flow  and  create  stoppages.  Changes  in 
direction  are  made  under  45  d^rees,  and  no 
short  quarter  bends  are  used.  Cleaning  hand 
holes  are  provided  at  traps,  bends,  junctions, 
and  upper  ends  of  lines. 

To  prevent  pressure  of  air,  soil  and  waste 
pipes  are  extended  full  size  up  through  the 
roof,  and  no  pipes  above  the  roof  should  be 
smaller  than  4  inches.  Soil  and  waste  lines 
are  carried  strai^t  to  the  roof  and  have  proper 
fittings  to  receive  branches  from  fixtures  on  the 
different  floors.  Pipes  above  the  roof  are  ex- 
tended at  least  3  feet,  their  outlets  being  left 
open  and  unobstructed. 

To  induce  a  circulation  of  air  throuf^  the 
pipes,  the  system  is  provided  with  foot  ventila- 
tion at  its  lowest  point.  When  the  drun  is 
trapped  before  connection  with  the  house  sewer, 
circulation  is  obtained  by  a  fresh  air  pipe  on 
the  house  side  of  the  trap  carried  out  cuT  doors 
to  a  place  remote  from  windows  and  from  the 
air  supply  of  the  heating  apparatus.  Where 
street  sewers  are  constructed  in  accordance  with 
a  weU-deeigned  plan,  and  are  amply  flushed 
and  ventiUited,  and  where  house  plumbing  is 
tested  to  secure  absolute  tightness,  main  traps 
and  fresh  air  inlets  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
soil  pipe  system  will  receive  air  from  the  ven- 
tilating manholes  on  the  street  sewers. 

Lead  waste  pipes,  of  weight  as  per  Table 
rV.,  are  used  only  for  short  branches  connect- 
ing fixtures  with  the  soil  and  waste  lines. 

Tablb  No.  IV. 
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Where  practicable,  fixtures  should  have  sep- 

uate  connections  to  the  vertical  lines.     Table 

V.  gives  the  sizes  of  soil  and  waete  pipes  and 

of  lateral  branchee  from  fixtures  :  — 


Tablb  No.  V. 
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Main  soil  pipes  for  dwellings 4 

Mala  soil  pipes  in  lai^  buildings  of  more 
tliaii  four  stories,  in  tenement  tiouaes,  fac- 
tories, schools,  bot^itaU  for  insane        .     .  S 

Waste  pipes  in  dwellings 2 

Waste  pipes  for  buildings  of  more  than  four 

stories 3 

Branches  for  ifaler-closela 4 

"         "  slop  sints 3 

"         "  pantry  and  kitchen  sinks    .     H-2 

"         "  bath  tubs 2 

"         '*  spray,  doucbe,  or  needle  bath  tl 

"  ■>   foot  tubs,  sitz  tubs,  bidets        .  11 

"         "  one  wash  basin l( 

>■         "  row  of  wash  basins    ....  2 

"         "  set  of  laundry  tubs    ....  2 

"         "  each  tub 11 

"         "  one  urinal Ij 

■'  "   row  of  urinals 2 

An  eesential  requirement  of  a  system  of  house 
drainage  is  the  safe  trapping  of  plumbing  fix- 
tures. Bj  this  is  meant  the  application  of  a 
suitable  device  under  the  waste  outlet  which 
permits  waste  water  to  flow  off  while  it  inter- 
poeea  a  barrier  against  the  return  of  soil  pipe 
air.  (See  Trap.)  To  be  self-cleansing,  traps 
should  not  be  larger  than  the  branch  waste  pipe 
as  above  given.  The  simplest  form  of  trap  con- 
sists in  a  pipe  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U, 
and  holding  a  certain  depth  of  water  forming  a 
water  seal.  Atmoepheric  and  other  influences 
tend  to  destroy  tbe  seal.  An  abnormal  pressure 
in  a  soil  or  waste  pipe  may  force  the  seal  by 
back  pressure;  sudden  and  quick  dischargee 
of  water  through  a  soil  pipe  create  a  suction 
behind  the  water  column,  and  exert  a  siphoning 
effect  on  the  traps.  During  prolonged  disuse  of 
a  fixture  the  water  seal  ie  loet  by  evaporation, 
smd  the  seal  may  also  be  destroyed  by  capillary 
attraction.  Mechanical  traps  with  floating  balls, 
flap  valves,  checks,  heavy  balls,  etc.,  have  been 
devised  as  an  additional  protection,  but  these  are 
only  partly  effective,  and  become  more  or  lees 
fold.  Some  water-seal  traps,  like  the  D  trap, 
bottle  trap,  round  or  drum  trap,  are  open  to 
the  same  objection.  The  common  S  or  P  traps 
keep  much  cleaner,  but  under  certain  conditions 
are  particularly  liable  to  siphouage,  and,  t«  pre- 
vent this,  so-called  "  back  air"  pipes  are  attached 
near  the  upper  bend  and  on  the  sewer  aide  of 
the  trap,  and  carried  to  the  roof  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  soil  pipes,  or  enter  these  above  the 
highest  fixture.  With  fixtures  on  several  floors, 
this  leads  to  a  double  pipe  system,  which  in- 
creases the  cost,  complicates  the  system,  nearly 
doubles  the  number  of  pipe  joints,  and  estab- 
lishes air  currenta  over  the  water  seal  tending 
tu  destroy  it,  except  where  fixtures  are  in  daily 
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use.  The  "back  air  pipe"  system  also  offers 
opportunitiee  for  dangerous  "bye-passes."  (See 
Bye-pass.)  Some  water-sealed  traps,  called 
non-siphoning  traps  {like  the  Sauitas,  Puro, 
King,  Ideal,  Hydiic  traps),  are  shaped  with  a 
view  of  retaining  a  seal  when  siphonic  action 
takes  place,  and  their  seal  is  made  deeper  than 
usual.  Where  Don-siphoning  traps  and  water 
closets  with  deep  water  seal  are  used,  special 
"back  air  pipes"  can  be  dispensed  with,  pro- 
vided fixtures  are  located  close  to  a  ventilated 
soil  or  waste  line.     Long  branches  should  be 
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extended  to  the  roof,  and  trap  vents  omitted. 
Tbb  improved  system  is  far  superior  to  the  one 
commonly  required  by  rules  and  r^ulations,  for 
tbe  present  tendency  involves  too  much  compli- 
cation. Comparison  between  the  two  methods 
(see  Figs.  2  and  3)  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
simpler  system  advocated  by  the  best  authori- 
ties. Municipal  plumbing  rc^^tions  should 
be  revised,  and  m^e  it  optional  with  tbe  archi- 
tect or  owner  which  system  to  choose. 

A  feature  of  modem  work  is  the  accessibility 
of  all  parts.     Wooden  enclosures  around  water- 
closets  and  other  fixtures  are  no  longer  used. 
Pipes  and  traps  remaining  exposed  can  be  made 
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lightly  by  being  made  of  superior  metal  or  by 
better  finish.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
nickel-plated  brass  piping  is  essential  for  sani- 
tazy  work.  Where  possible,  water-closets  should 
be  separate  from  bathrooms.  The  fixtures  are 
made  quick'6mptying  to  flush  the  trap  and 
waste  pipe,  and  flushing  cisterns  are  fltted  up 
oyer  water  closets,  urinals,  and  slop  hoppers. 
(See  Plumbing.)  Refrigerator  wastes  and  cis- 
tern overflow  pipes,  safe  drip  pipes,  and  steam 
drips  are  disconnected  from  the  drainage  system, 
and  discharge  with  open  mouth  over  a  trapped 
water-supplied  sink. 

In  many  cities  plumbing  is  now  governed  by 
regulations  and  watched  over  during  construe- 
tion  by  city  inspectors.  •  All  work  is  tested  to 
guard  against  defects  in  material  or  workman- 
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ship.  The  waste  pipe  system  in  new  buildings 
is  tested  under  hydrostatic  pressure  by  closing 
all  outlets  before  fixtures  are  set,  and  filling 
pipes  with  water.  The  completed  work  is  again 
tested  by  an  oil  of  peppermint  test  or  a  smoke 
test  Such  tests  are  also  useful  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  drainage  arrangements  of  old 
dwellings.  Of  late  years  house  drainage  has 
become  such  an  important  fiictor  in  the  interior 
equipment  of  buildings  as  to  render  it  desirable 
or  preferable  for  architects  to  leave  the  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  by  educated  and  skilled  civil 
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and  sanitary  engineers.     (See  Sanitaiy  Engi- 
neering.)—  W.  P.  Gkrhard. 

W.  Paul  Qerhard,  C.E.,  Sanitary  Engineering 
of  Building*,  Vol.  L,  lane  8vo,  454  pp.  (W.  T. 
Comstock,  New  York),  vol.  II.  in  preparation; 
American  Plumbing  Practice,  published  by  Engi' 
neering  Record,  1897 ;  Plumbing  and  House  Drain- 
age Problems,  from  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  1885 ; 
Corfield,  Sanitary  Cotistruction  of  Dwellings, 
1880;  W.  Paul  Gerhaxd,  House  Drainage  and 
Sanitary  Plumbing;  George  E.  Waring,  How  to 
Drain  a  House;  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal;  W. 
Paul  Gerhard,  Die  Hauskanalisation,  Prinzipien 
und  praktische  Winke  fur  eine  rationelle  AtUage 
von  Haus-Entwaesserungen,  eine  bauhygienische 
Skizze ;  J.  Bailey-Denton,  Sanitary  Engineering  ; 
Coleman,  Sanitary  House  Drainage;  Frederick 
Colyear,  Treatise  on  the  Modem  JSkinitary  Appli- 
ances; A.  Fergus,  The  Sewage  Question,  with 
Remarks  and  ETsperiments  showing  the  In^ciency 
of  Water  Traps ;  Baldwin  Latham,  Sanitary 
Engineering;  W.  Paul  Gerhard,  Amerikanische 
Hnus-Entwaesserungs-Anlagen,  Bd.  X.,  der  Fori- 
schritte  der  Archkektur. 

HOUBBKEBPISRa  ROOM.  In  a  krge 
dwelling  house,  the  room  appropriated  to  the 
woman  who  acts  as  head  of  the  female  domes- 
tics and  generally  as  manager.  It  is  held  in 
Great  Britain  that  this  room  should  be  the  par- 
lour of  the  upper  servants,  thus  separating  them 
from  the  Servants'  Hall ;  while  the  housekeeper 
has  her  own  lodging  elsewhere.  In  smaller  es- 
tablishments the  term  denotes  merely  the  house- 
keeper's private  lodging  of  one  or  two  chambers. 

HOPSBM  A  TD'S  CZ«08BT.  A  closet  pro- 
vided for  the  storage  of  brooms  and  the  like, 
and  usually  fitted  with  a  sink  and  water  supply 
for  various  cleansing  purposes. 

HOUSB  MOVZNG.     (See  Shoring.) 

HOUSE  OF  OORRBCnON.  A  prison  of 
a  certain  class,  its  exact  nature  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  established. 

HOUSB  OF  JACQUES  CGBUR.  (See 
under  Hotel.) 

HOUSE  OF  LUCRETIUS.  At  Pompeii; 
peculiar  in  having  had  three  stories  for  a  part, 
at  least,  of  its  extent.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  paintings  in  the  house  and  the  floors 
were  beautifully  paved  in  marble  mosaic.  The 
paintings  are  mainly  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
Called  also  the  House  of  the  Musicians  (delle 
Suonalrici), 

HOUSE  OF  PAN8A.  At  Pompeii;  dis- 
covered 1811 ;  occupies  the  whole  of  an  insula, 
except  that  a  number  of  shops  and  three  smaller 
dwellings  open  on  three  streets,  but  do  not  con- 
nect with  the  interior.  The  plan  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  interesting.  Mosaics  and  paintings 
were  found  in  the  house,  and  are  now  mostly  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.    (See  plan,  cols.  423,  424.) 

HOUSE  OF  THE  FAUN.  At  Pompeii; 
probably  the  most  magnificent  house  discovered 
in  the  town  before  the  House  of  Vettius.  It 
occupied  a  whole  insula,  and  contained  when  it 
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was  discovered,  about  1830,  large  mosaics  both 
of  floors  and  walls,  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Naples  Museum. 

HOX78B  OF  THB  MUSICIANS.  A  In 
French  architecture,  a  dwelling  house  in  Reims 
(Mame)  of  the  fourteenth  century  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  front,  and  having  between  the  windows 
of  the  principal  story  five  statues  of  men  playing 
on  instruments  of  music,  each  seated  in  a  niche. 

B.   Same  as  House  of  Lucretius. 

HOX7SB  OF  THB  TRAGIC  POST.  At 
Pompeii;  discovered  1824.  A  small  house 
beautifully  adorned  with  paintings  which  are 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum.  This  house  had 
in  the  pavement  of  the  vestibule  a  representa- 
tion of  a  chained  dog,  and  the  inscription.  Cave 
Canem. 

HOUSB  OF  VBTnnS  (or  of  the  Vettii). 
At  Pompeii;  one  of  the  most  recently  discov- 
ered of  those  buildings  (about  1890) ;  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  stately  in  its  arrangement  of  all 
the  Roman  houses  known,  except  the  Villa  of 
Herculaneum. 

HOX78B  OX7T.  To  cut  out,  or  to  form  a 
groove  or  recess  for  the  insertion  of  a  piece  as 
described  under  House  (v.). 

HOUSB  PART.     Same  as  House  Place. 

HOUBB  PLACB.  The  common  sitting  room 
of  a  family  and  their  dependents ;  the  Hall  of 
the  simple  country  house,  in  which  in  early 
times  the  only  hearth  or  fireplace  was  situated 
in  the  house  place.     (Compare  Fire  House.) 

HOUSB  9AIBINO.  (See  Raising,  and  for 
fidl  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Shoring.) 

HOUSING  (n.).  A,  A  groove,  recess,  or 
the  like,  cut  or  formed  in  one  piece,  usually  of 
wood,  for  the  insertion  of  the  edge  or  end  of 
another,  as  described  under  House  (v.). 

B,  Any  light,  houselike  structure,  as  for  a 
temporary  shelter. 

HOVBIi.  Originally,  a  cattle  shed,  a  lean-to, 
or  roughly  built  shelter.  By  extension,  a  poor 
hut ;  poetical  and  literary. 

HOVBLLma.  The  process  and  the  result 
of  carrying  up  a  chimney  shaft  so  high  that  the 
f  openings  for  the  smoke  may  be  in  the  sides  and 
the  top  may  be  roofed  over  solidly.  This  de- 
vice, which  should  be  much  more  commonly 
used  than  it  is  at  present,  has  been  familiar  to 
builders  for  centuries,  and  is  peculiarly  valuable 
where  high  buildings  or  lofty  trees  interfere  with 
the  currents  of  air  and  cause  ordinary  chimneys 
with  their  apertures  at  top  to  smoke.  Many 
chimneys  which  are  found  to  smoke  might  be 
cured  in  this  way,  instead  of  having  the  un- 
sightly cowls  and  chimney  pots  set  upon  them ; 
and  the  resultant  forms  are  often  very  beautiful. 
(See  Chimney.) 

HUB8CH,  HBOTEUCH;  architect;  b.  Feb. 
9,  1795;  d.  April  3,  1863. 

Educated  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  in 
1817-1824  traveUed  in  Italy  and  Greece.     In 
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1827  he  was  appointed  architect  and  inspector 
of  buildings  at  Oarlsruhe.  Hiibsch  published 
Die  altcJiriatlichen  Kitchen  (1862-1863); 
French  translation.  Monuments  de  VArchxteo- 
ture  chr4tienne. 

Seubert,  KUnstler-Lezicon. 

HX7BRTA,  JBAN  DB  laA.  (See  Jean  de 
la  Huerta.) 

HUGH  OF  LINCOLN,  8  AINT ;  bishop  of 
Lincoln;  b.  about  1135;  d.  1200. 

The  son  of  a  Lord  of  Avalon  near  Greno- 
ble, France,  and  brought  to  England  by  King 
Henry  II.  to  build  the  Carthusian  monastery  at 
Witham.  In  1 186  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln in  England,  and  built  the  choir,  called  S. 
Hugh's  Choir,  of  Lincoln  cathedral^  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Grothic  architecture  in 
England.  Some  of  his  work  still  remains  in  the 
choir,  which  has,  however,  been  much  rebuilt. 
It  is  probable  that  the  entire  cathedral  was 
built  according  to  his  scheme.  He  was  not 
himself  an  architect,  but  employed  others,  espe- 
cially Geoffrey  du  Noyer  (see  Geot&ey  du 
Noyer). 

Parker,  On  the  English  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture; Parker,  S.  Hughes  Choir  in  Lincoln; 
Edmund  Sharpe,  Lincoln  Cathedral, 


;  architect;  d.  1449. 
Hans  Hultz  of  Cologne  finished  the  spire  of 
Strasburg  cathedral  in  1439.  His  epitaph  with 
the  date  1449  still  exists.  There  undoubtedly 
was  an  earlier  Hans  Hultz  of  Cologne,  who 
worked  on  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  after  1355. 

Ren6  Menard,  VArt  en  Alsace-Lorraine ;  Ge- 
rard, Les  Artistes  de  V  Alsace, 

HUSOffUM.     Same  as  Hammam. 

HUNQ  (verbal  a^j.).  Secured  in  place  as 
described  under  Hanger  and  Hanging;  espe- 
cially, secured  in  such  a  way  that  the  object  so 
secured  is  free  to  move  within  certain  limits; 
thus,  a  door  or  shutter  is  hung  when  it  is  se- 
cured by  its  hinges  to  the  jamb  or  doorpost, 
and  the  sliding  sash  of  a  window  is  hung  by 
means  of  cords  which  pass  through  a  pulley  and 
are  secured  to  weights.     (See  Hanging.) 

Double  Hung.  Doubly  supported,  as  a  slid- 
ing sash  which  has  a  cord,  pulley,  and  weight 
secured  to  each  of  the  stiles  at  the  outer  edge. 

Single  Hung.  Secured  to  olie  side  or  at  one 
point  only,  as  a  sash  which  is  hung  by  one  cord, 
pulley,  and  weight.  This  plan  is  followed  where 
a  window  is  divided  by  a  mullion  which  for  any 
reason  is  to  be  made  as  slender  as  possible.  A 
solid  mullion  being  put  in  place,  the  two  sliding 
sashes  are  each  hung  on  the  outer  edge  alone, 
the  single  weight  being  heavy  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance the  sash.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
insert  rollers  of  some  kind  in  the  other  stile  of 
each  sash  to  prevent  their  binding  or  sticking. 

HXTNGART,  ARCHITBCTUXm  OF.  The 
same  causes  which  have  deprived  Austria  of  so 
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much  of  its  ancient  architecture  have,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  worked  still  greater  havoc 
in  Hungary.  Its  heaviest  misfortune,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  from  1541  to  1689,  Buda 
and  the  greater  portion  of  its  Danubian  prov- 
inces wero  under  Turkish  rule,  and  while  the 
Turks  destroyed  and  mutilated  Christian  build- 
ings, they  left  few  examples  of  their  own  archi- 
tectural skill.  The  three  baths  and  tombs  of 
Gulbaba  at  Buda  and  a  few  ruined  forts  hero 
and  there  form  a  poor  exchange  for  the  interest- 
ing churohes  and  buildings  shown  in  the  Nu- 
remJberg  Chronicle  as  existing  in  the  year 
1403.  In  addition  to  the  Turks,  other  destruc- 
tive agents  were  at  work,  and  an  idea  of  what 
some  Hungarian  towns  have  passed  through 
may  be  gained  from  the  history  of  Eomom, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  1543,  1574, 
1589, 1663,  visited  by  earthquakes  1762, 1822, 
1851,  partly  destroyed  by  fire  1767,  1768, 
1848,  1854.  Pressburg  was  scarcely  less  un- 
fortunate, as  it  was  besieged  twenty  times  in 
three  centuries,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake several  times,  the  last  being  about  ten 
years  back.  There  are  extensive  remains  of 
Roman  constructions  in  Hungary,  but  the  only 
mediseval  work  of  importance  is  the  beautlM 
cathedral  of  Easchau,  a  building  of  small  di- 
mensions, erected  upon  a  plan  copied  from  S. 
Victor  at  Xanten ;  commenced  in  1324.  It 
possesses  a  rich  Gothic  facade  all  well  preserved. 
There  is  an  interesting  miniature  cathedral  of 
early  pointed  Gothic  work  at  Saint  Jak  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  with  a  very  rich 
western  doorway  and  two  towers.  A  very  pure 
Romanesque  churoh  with  good  carving  and 
sculpture  exists  at  Horpacz  and  another  at 
L^b^ny,  dated  1202. 

There  is  a  district  in  Transylvania  called 
Sachsisch  Siebenbiirgen,  which  in  1143  became 
a  German  settlement:  The  churches  here  are 
curious  imitations  of  German  Romanesque, 
though  most  of  them  were  not  commenced 
until  long  after  that  style  had  been  abandoned 
in  Germany  itself. 

Some  of  these  buildings  are  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  church  of 
Sachsisch-Reen  (or  Regen)  has  the  date  inscribed, 
1330,  but  exactly  resembles  ordinary  German 
twelfth  century  work. 

The  best  mediseval  building  in  this  district  is 
the  cathedral  of  Karlsburg,  an  elegant  example 
of  late  Romanesque. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  churches 
are  fortified  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  r^- 
ular  castles. 

There  are  a  few  round  churohes  in  Hungary, 
but  they  are  unimportant. 

Some  of  the  cathedrals,  such  as  Fiinfkirchen, 
Bartfeld,  Buda,  Pressburg,  Leutschau,  and  also 
the  abbey  of  S.  Martinsberg,  have  Gothic 
shells,''  but  so  much  mutilated  and  modem- 
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ized  as  to  be  of  little  value.    Some  of  the  ancient 
castles  are  interesting. 

The  Renaissance  work  is  not  very  remarkable ; 
the  great  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  1683,  is  perhaps  the  finest. 

Hungary  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  good 
modem  architecture.  The  great  new  cathedi*al 
of  Gran  la  a  stately  Italian  building,  and  that  of 
Erlau,  by  the  Hungarian  architect  Hild,  is  a  fine 
cruciform  building  with  a  dome  and  three  porti- 
coes supported  by  columns  50  feet  high.  Inter- 
nally it  is  almost  entirely  lined  with  costly 
marbles. 

The  modem  architecture  of  Pesth  will  bear 
comparison  with  almost  any  Crerman  city ;  the 
Donauzeile,  the  Calvin  Platz,  and  the  An- 
drassy  Strasse  present  striking  groups  of  secular 
buildings,  and  the  Kettenbnicke  is  one  of  the 
most  successfully  designed  suspension  bridges  in 
Europe. 

Amongst  the  most  satisfactory  buildings  are 
the  Akademia,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  and  the  strikingly  designed 
pavilions  of  the  Aiidrassy  Strasse,  all  in  the 
Italian  RenaiBsance  style. 

The  portion  of  Poland  which  was  taken  by 
Austria  at  the  time  of  those  various  iniquities 
called  the  "  partition  of  Poland  "  is  by  no  means 
interesting  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cracow,^ 
which  in  general  appearance  bears  a  resemblance 
to  Prague,  though  inferior  to  thlit  beautiful 
city;  but  its  churohes  aro  superior  to  those 
of  Prague,  as  they  retain  objects  of  greater 
interest.  The  fine  choir  of  the  cathedral  is 
fifteenth  century  work.  The  chapels  which 
surround  the  church  contain  most  magnificent 
monuments,  and  there  is  a  rich  throne  of  red 
marble,  a  very  fine  work. 

The  Jagellow  chapel  contains  superb  sculp- 
ture, both  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 

The  Frauenkirche  contains,  perhaps,  the 
noblest  high  altar  in  all  Germany.  It  is  by 
Veit  Stross,  1472-1484,  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  Madonna  and  Biblical  scenes  in  carved 
wood.  The  choir  stalls  are  elaborate  works  of 
the  same  date. 

The  cloth  hall  is  a  fine  late  Grothic  building, 
and  the  Florian's-Thor  an  interesting  example 
of  ancient  military  architecture. 

Mittelalterliche  Kunstdenkmale  des  Oesterreich- 
ischen  Kaiserstaates ;  Ernst  und  Oescher,  Ban- 
denkmcUe  des  Mittelalters  im  Srzherzogthum  Oeat- 
erreich;  AUgemeine  Bauzeitung  (about  30  vols.)  ; 
A  Magyar  Mkrnok  Egyles  Heti  ErtesitHje,  Buda- 
pest ;  Myskovszky ,  Kunstdenkmale  des  Mittelalters 
undder  Benaissance  in  Ungarn.  (And  see  Biblio- 
graphy Germany,  Architecture  of.) 

—  H.  W.  Brewer. 

HUHT,  RICHARD  MORRIS  ;  architect ; 
b.  Oct.  21,  1828 ;  d.  July  31,  1895. 

1  Annexed  to  Austria  in  1846. 
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HiB  early  training  was  received  at  a  private 
school  in  New  Haven  and  at  the  Latin  School 
in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  abroad 
with  his  family  and  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he 
studied  architecture  and  drawing  with  Samuel 
Darier.  In  1848  he  entered  the  ^cole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of 
Hector  Martin  Lefuel  (see  Lefuel).  For  several 
years  Hunt  travelled  about  Europe,  visiting  also 
Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  In  1854  he  returned 
to  Paris  and  r^oined  Lefuel,  who  had  succeeded 
Visconti  (see  Visconti)  as  architect  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  undertaken  by 
Napoleon  III.  He  was  appointed  inspector 
of  works  and  had  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
PavUlon  de  la  BibliotJiique  in  the  new  Louvre. 
In  1853  Hunt  came  to  America  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Thomas  U.  Walter  (see  Walter),  who 
was  then  occupied  with  the  extensions  of  the 
capitol  in  Washington.  He  afterward  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York  and  opened  an 
atelier  for  architectural  students,  where  many 
prominent  architects  received  their  training. 
Hunt  was  for  many  years  the  best-known  archi- 
tect of  America,  aJthough  his  practice  did  not 
include  many  public  monuments  of  importance. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  the  Tribune 
building  and  the  Lenox  library  in  New  York, 
two  buildings  at  West  Point,  the  National 
Observatory  in  Washington,  the  Administration 
building  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  (1893), 
the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard  University, 
"  Marble  Hall "  (a  residence)  at  Newport,  "  The 
Breakers  "  (a  residence)  at  Newport,  the  houses 
of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Gerry,  and  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
New  York,  "  Biltmore  House  "  (a  residence)  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  in  1893  received  the  gold  medal 
of  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
He  was  honorary  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  Aoad&mie  des  Beaux  Arts  of  the  Institute 
of  France  (1882),  and  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur. 

Van  Brunt,  Bichard  Morris  Hunt  in  American 
Architect ;  Barr  Ferree,  Richard  M,  Hunt  in  Arch, 
and  Building,  Dec.  7, 1895 ;  Montgomery  Schuyler, 
B,  M.  Hunt  in  Arch.  Becord,  1896,  Vol.  5. 

HUJWTIHQ  BOX.  A  building  intended  as 
a  temporary  residence  for  a  person  interested  in 
hunting,  as  in  Great  Britain.  Room  for  guests 
is  always  provided,  and  the  term  includes  stables, 
kennels,  and  outhouses.  Hunting  in  the  strictly 
English  sense  with  a  pack  of  hounds  is  meant ; 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  word  is  used 
for  a  bouse  employed  by  persons  interested  in 
any  kind  of  sport  which  consists  in  the  pursuit 
of  wild  creatures.  In  this  sense,  same  as  Shoot- 
ing Box. 

HDBTHIO  8XIAT.  A  hunting  box  of  spe- 
ebil  iB^rtanoe  and  dignity. 
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HUNTING  TOWSR.  A  building  erected 
on  high  ground  or  at  the  junction  of  different 
roads,  from  which  persons  could  see  some  part 
of  the  progress  of  a  hunt. 

HUBTINGB.  In  Great  Britain,  the  tem- 
porary structure  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  election  and  providing  a  platform  for 
spectators,  places  for  the  voters  (polling  booths, 
as  they  are  called  in  Great  Britain),  and  offices. 
The  details  of  barriers  to  r^^alate  the  order  of 
access  to  the  poll,  and  the  like,  vary  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  Structures  of  the 
kind  are  not  used  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Booth.) 

HUT.  A.  A  rough  and  plain  habitation; 
often  a  temporary  shelter  for  soldiers,  and  which 
may  be  built  to  replace  a  canvas  tent  when  the 
camp  is  more  permanent  and  when  the  weather 
is  cold ;  often  merely  a  dwelling  for  poor  people. 
The  term,  however,  differs  from  Cot  in  not  neces- 
sarily implying  small  size ;  a  hut  may  be  very 
large,  and  may  shelter  many  persons. 

B.  A  rustic  cabin,  or  similar  slight  structure, 
commonly  used  as  a  summerhouse,  or  for  fsome 
other  subordinate  purpose.  The  word  is  most 
often  used  in  combination  with  a  geographical 
term,  —  as  Dutch,  English,  Swiss,  —  as  in  each 
case  the  peculiar  character  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture is  assumed  to  be  preserved. 

Coflsaok  Hut.  A  decorative  hut,  as  in  the 
adornment  of  a  garden  or  park ;  a  building  ex- 
clusively of  logs  covered  with  bark.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 
(Compare  Log  House ;  Rustic  Work.) 

HUT  RINGB.  Rings  or  circles  of  earth 
apparently  marking  former  sights  of  huts  or 
wigwams  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  are  from  15  to  50 
feet  in  diameter.  —  F.  S.  D. 

HUV4  JEAN  JACQUES  BCARIE ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  April  28,  1783;  d.  Nov.  22,  1852. 

He  was  a  son  of  Jean  Jacques  Huvd,  archi- 
tect of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Charles  Percier  (see  Pereier),  and 
won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1770.  He 
was  attached,  first  as  director  and  afterward 
as  inspector,  to  the  works  at  the  church  of  the 
Madeleine,  Paris,  then  being  transformed  into  the 
Temple  de  la  Gloire  under  the  superintendence 
of  Vignon  (see  Vignon).  In  1828  he  succeeded 
Vignon  as  architect  in  chief  of  this  monument, 
which  he  finished.  The  interior  decoration 
especially  was  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
About  1817  Huv^  replaced  Viel  as  architect  of 
the  Parisian  hospitals,  of  which  he  built  many 
of  the  most  important. 

Laace,  Dictionnaire. 

HU70T,  JEAN  NICOLAB ;  architect ;  b. 
Dec.  25,  1780;  d.  Aug.  2,  1840. 

Huyot  was  the  son  of  a  builder  (entrepreneur). 
He  began  the  study  of  architecture  at  the  school 
of  design  in  the  Rue  de  T^cole  de  M^ecine, 
and  afterward  entered  the  atelier  of  Antoine 
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Fran^ob  Peyre  (see  Peyre,  A,  F.)  who  employed 
him  in  the  restoration  of  the  chateau  of  ICcouen. 
In  1807  he  won  the  Premier  Orand  Prix  de 
Rome.  He  made  in  1817  an  extended  tour  in 
Mediterranean  countries,  visiting  Constantinople, 
where  he  designed  several  buildings.  In  Egypt 
he  attempted  a  new  classification  of  the  monu- 
ments and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Thebes.  Huyot  made  a  special  study  of  the 
topography  of  Athens.  In  1822  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Instititt  to  a  professorship  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  In  1 823  he  was  charged 
in  association  with  Groust  (see  Gh)ust)  with  the 
completion  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VMoUe, 
at  that  time  raised  to  the  spring  of  the  arch. 
He  presented  a  scheme  introducing  four  columns 
on  each  side.  The  ministry  preferred,  however, 
the  original  design  of  Chalgrin  (see  Chalgrin). 
On  the  retirement  of  Gh)ust  in  1829  Huyot  as- 
sumed superintendence  of  the  work  until  1832, 
when  he  was  superseded  by  Abel  Blouet  (see 
Blouet).  The  entablature  and  the  decoration 
of  the  vault  of  the  arch  were  at  this  time  com- 
pleted. 

Ch.  Lucas  in  La  Grande  Encyclopidie ;  Lance, 
Dictionnaire ;  Benoit,  L*Art  fran^U  »ou8  la 
BdvoliUion  et  V Empire, 

HYDRAX7LIC  JAR;  SHOCK.  Same 
as  Water  Hammer. 

HYUtfBR,  JOHN;  architect. 

By  indenture  dated  June  5,  1507,  John 
Aylmer  and  William  Yertue,  freemasons,  agreed 
to  construct  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  of  S. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  England,  before 
Christmas,  1508. 

Britten,  Arehiteetural  AntiquUiea,  Vol.  in., 
p.  36. 

HYF^TTHRAIk  A  Without  a  roof;  said 
of  a  building  or  part  of  a  building. 

B,  Having  a  part  unroofed ;  said  of  a  build- 
ing, as  a  temple,  in  which  a  court  of  considerable 
size  is  left  uncovered,  as  described  under  Hy- 
psethros,  B,  This  is  said  by  Vitruvius  of  the 
Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  which  is 
the  only  building  he  names  after  saying  that 
there  was  no  such  structure  in  Rome.  The 
account  is  full  of  uncertainty,  for,  while  his 
description  of  a  "  dipteros  "  is  accurate  so  far  as 
is  known  of  the  temple  at  Athens,  Vitruvius 
has  stated  before  that  the  hypsethros  is  deca- 
stylos,  that  it  has  ten  columns,  and  not,  as  the 
Athens  temple  has,  eight,  in  the  front.  In  other 
words,  the  account  given  by  the  Latin  author  is 
brief,  and  apparently  ill-considered,  and  while  it 
assumes  to  describe  a  hypsethral  temple  in  gen- 
eral, is  yet  evidently  given  of  one  particular 
building  which  the  author  had  in  his  mind. 
Thus,  it  would  not  do  to  assume  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Vitruvius  that  all  temples  which  had  an 
open  court  and  were  therefore  hypsethral,  were 
necessarily  of  the  rare  form  known  as  decastyle, 
or  of  the  rare  form  known  as  dipteral 
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C,  Having  to  do  with  a  building,  or  build- 
ings, which  are  without  roofe  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  "  Hypcethral  Theory  "  held  by  some 
modem  writers  on  architecture  is  in  general  that 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  having 
the  naos  or  cella  enclosed  with  solid  walls  with- 
out window  openings,  miist  needs  have  been 
lighted  by  something  of  the  nature  of  a  skylight, 
or,  as  two  influential  writers  have  asserted,  by 
a  kind  of  clearstory.  Neither  of  these  propo- 
sitions would  be  in  accordance  with  any  theory 
properly  called  hypsethral,  for  that  concerns  only 
the  question  of  an  entirely  open  court  with,  as 
Vitruvius  says,  colonnades  around  it.  This 
theory  is  taken,  however,  as  implying  the  neces- 
sity of  some  light  from  above  admitted  to  the 
closed  shrine  of  the  temple;  and  those  who 
object  to  it  set  up  the  contrary  theory  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  only  daylight  admitted  was 
that  from  the  great  open  doorway,  aided,  on 
certain  occasions,  by  lamps.  Thus,  while  it  is 
said  that  the  sanctuary  in  the  Parthenon  or  in 
the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  must  needs  have 
been  brightly  lighted  in  order  to  display  the 
superb  statue  of  the  presiding  deity,  the  answer 
IS  that  in  the  climate  of  Greece  the  light,  coming 
in  through  the  great  eastern  doorway,  12  or  13 
feet  wide,  reflected  from  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  pteroma  and  of  the  naos  itself,  and  from 
the  shafts  of  the  nearer  columns,  would  light  up 
the  statue  in  a  way  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  priests  in  charge.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  while  a  modem  student  of  fine 
art  would  at  once  demand  that  the  roof  be  taken 
off  in  order  that  he  might  see  every  minute 
detail  of  the  design  and  every  process  of  the 
constmction  of  the  chryselephantine  statue,  the 
worshippers  asked  for  no  such  lighting  as  that, 
and  the  priests  would  hardly  have  desired  it. 
Moreover,  the  very  object  of  brilliant  and  varied 
polychromy  applied  to  sculpture  is  the  more 
peiiect  display  of  the  sculptured  forms.  The 
question  of  the  colouring  and  of  the  visibility  of 
the  frieze  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon  cella 
is  as  difficult  and  as  elusive  as  the  present  ques- 
tion of  the  visibility  of  the  statue  within.  In 
either  case  full  experimental  evidence  is  unpro- 
ducible.  The  probability  is  that,  while  here  and 
there  a  very  large  temple  was  arranged  as 
described  in  Vitmvius  (III.,  1)  with  a  court, 
upon  which  we  may  suppose  the  cella  opened, 
the  minority  of  temples  were  left  without  any 
daylight  except  that  which  came  through  the 
doorway.  It  is  noticeable  too  that,  even  where 
the  central  court  existed,  the  doorways  opening 
upon  it  may  have  been  the  only  means  of  light- 
ing the  enclosed  chambers  on  both  sides.  We 
are  still  without  evidence  of  the  use  of  windows 
in  the  great  period  of  Greek  architecture. 

As  for  Roman  temples,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  assumption  that  there  were  windows  in 
the  cella  wall  whenever  needed,  but,  except  in 
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certain  temples  of  Syria,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  such  windows  were  in  use.  The  great 
vaulted  halls  of  Roman  baths  and  palaces  seem 
to  have  been  lighted  by  large  windows  or  groups 
of  windows  filling  the  lunettes  under  the  vault ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  possible  that  the  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome .  near  the  Forum,  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baalbek,  each  roofed  with 
a  great  "^agon  vault,  were  lighted,  but  in  this 
case  the  external  portico  may  probably  have 
been  hypsethral  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  its  extent. 
The  fact  that  the  Pantheon,  with  its  veiy  large 
interior,  is  lighted  through  an  oculus  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  and  in  no  other  way  except 
by  the  doorway  of  entrance,  and  that  shutters 
were  arranged  for  diminishing  this  Ught  at 
pleasure,  indicates  a  certain  unwillingness  among 
the  Romans  to  open  windows  of  the  usual  sort 
into  their  great  halls,  for  whatever  purpose  de- 
signed. It  seems  probable  that  all  attempts  at 
giving  daylight  to  interiors  among  the  Greco- 
Roman  builders  were  as  much  in  the  nature  of 
experiments  tried  in  given  cases,  as  that  of  the 
Pantheon ;  and  that  no  system  was  generally  in 
use  of  increasing  the  amount  of  light  above  that 
coming  through  the  door.  —  R.  S. 

Botticher,  Hypathral  Tempel  auf  Orund  des 
Vitruvischen  Zeugnisseg ;  Clarke,  The  Hypcethral 
Quention. 

(a4j.).    A.  In  Greek  (used 


by  Roman  writers),  open  to  the  sky ;  uncovered 
by  a  roof.  In  Vitruvius  (V.,  9)  the  term  is 
applied  to  walks  between  porticoes  and  amid 
vegetation.  Hardly  in  use  in  English  (see 
H3rpffithral). 

B,  Used  absolutely,  an  uncovered  or  un- 
roofed or  partially  unroofed  building,  but  in 
Vitruvius  (III.,  1)  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
temple  of  one  particular  class,  which  is  described 
as  Decastyle  and  Dipteral  with  the  middle  part 
unroofed,  and  as  having  a  kind  of  peristyle  two 
stories  high  in  the  middle,  this  apparently  en- 
closing the  open  space.  Here  again  the  word  is 
hardly  in  English  use ;  the  space  may  be  called 
Hypsethral  Court. 

H7P2THR08  (n.).  A  hypsethral  build- 
ing, or  one  having  a  hypsethral  opening  (Vitru- 
vius). 

H7P2THRX7M.  In  late  Latin,  an  un- 
roofed building  or  part  of  a  building. 

Same  as  Hypsethros ;  the 


Latin  form. 

HYFBROON ;  -OTJM.  In  Greek  architec- 
ture, apparently  an  upper  story.  It  is  the  word 
used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xx.  8. 

HYPERTHTRX7M.  A  part  of  the  archi- 
trave of  a  doorway,  apparently  confined  to  the 
top  of  the  door  (Vitruvius,  IV.,  6).  It  is  some- 
times  translated  lintel,  sometimes  frieze. 

H7POBA8IS.  A  lower  base,  or  the  low- 
ermost division  of  a  base  (compare  Hypopo- 
dium). 
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HYFOCAUST ;  -UM.  A  chamber  for  the 
reception  and  generally  for  the  distribution  of 
heat.  Apparently,  in  Greek  and  Greco-Roman 
writing,  any  kind  of  stove  or  furnace,  large  or 
small,  but  used  by  modem  archaeologists  espe- 
cially for  the  continuous  flues  beneath  the  floor 
and  within  the  walls  of  some  Roman  buildings 
by  means  of  which  the  rooms  appear  to  have 
been  warmed: 

ETSTPOGJEinM ;  -BUM.  A  building  below 
ground,  or  that  part  of  a  building  which  is 
underground;  used  by  ancient  writers  appar- 
ently for  any  cellar,  but  by  modems  chiefly  for 
a  rock-cut  tomb,  or  the  like. 

uyPOPETSTQB.  A  hollow  curve,  especially 
that  at  the  top  of  a  classical  shaft  where  it 
increases  a  little  in  thickness  below  the  necking 
of  the  capital ;  a  modem  term  coined  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Vitmvian  term  Apophyge  (which 
see). 

HTPOPODIUM.  A  lower  podium;  the 
basement  or  lowermost  story  of  a  podium  when 
this  is  high  and  divided  architecturally  into  sev- 
eral parts. 

HTPOSCXanUM.  in  a  Greek  or  Greoo- 
Roman  theatre,  an  important  part  of  the  stmc- 
ture  of  the  Skene  or  part  appropriated  to  the 
actors.  The  term  is  generally  used  by  modem 
archaeologists  for  the  wall  supporting  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and  which  was  often  decorated. 

HYPOBTYIiE.  Having  large  and  numer* 
ous  columns ;  columnar  in  a  special  sense,  as 
having  the  roof  supported  by  columns  in  sev- 
eral rows ;  said  especially  of  one  of  several  great 
halls  of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquity  (see  Hy- 
postyle  Hall,  under  Hall). 

TEmiiinM.     In  classical  archi- 


tecture, a  member  between  the  capital  proper 
and  the  shaft  proper,  perhaps  a  part  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  perhaps  a  third  member,  the 
exact  signification  being  doubtful.  (Compare 
Gorge.) 


I  BAR;  I  BBAM,  etc.  (See  under  the 
nouns.) 

ICB  HOX78B  (I.).  A  building  for  the  stor- 
age of  ice;  generally  of  timber,  lined  on  the 
outside  and  inside,  the  hollow  space  so  formed 
being  filled  with  sawdust,  sometimes  with  a  pit 
underneath  and  drainage.  For  private  use  these 
stmctures  are  often  partly  or  wholly  under- 
ground, and  are  made  large  enough  for  a  year's 
supply.  For  public  use  they  are  often  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  are  built  on  the  bordeiB 
of  a  lake  or  stream,  from  which  the  ice  crop  is 
obtained.  The  upper  parts  of  such  buildings 
are  connected  with  the  water  level  by  an  in- 
clined plane,  traversed  by  two  endless  chains 
connected  at  intervals  by  bars,  which  cat<;h  the 
blocks  of  ice  and  carry  them  to  the  place  of 
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storage,  where  they  are  distributed  and  packed 
by  various  mechanical  apparatus  and  made 
ready  for  shipment.  The  term  is  also  applied, 
but  not  correctly,  to  cold  storage  places  and 
laige  refrigerators.  —  H.  V.  B. 

ICB  HOUSB  (II.).  A  building  made  of 
ice.  Such  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the 
amusements  of  the  court  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  they  have  been  put  up  on  the  frozen 
Neva.  The  first  one  of  which  we  have  record 
was  a  pavilion  of  some  size  lighted  with  cande- 
labra and  elaborately  furnished.  The  use  of 
frozen  snow  by  the  Eskimo  as  a  building  ma- 
terial has  given  rise  to  the  not  very  accurate 
use  of  the  term  for  the  huts  of  those  people. 
(See  Iglu ;  Iglugeak ;  Snow  House.) 

ICHNOGRAPETSr.  The  tracing  of  ground 
plans ;  representations  of  sites  or  plots  on  hori- 
zontal planes.  —  (C.  D.) 

ICON.  An  image,  especially  a  portrait  or 
likeness  of  something.  In  common  usage,  a 
sacred  picture  such  as  those  which  are  made  in 
Russia  and  other  countries  where  the  Greek 
Church  prevails ;  but  properly,  any  sacred  rep- 
resentation when  the  term  is  used  in  connection 
with  Eastern  art  (Levantine  or  Greek).  Thus, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  icons  of  the  iconosta- 
sis  are  in  modem  times  usually  painted,  but 
were  in  ancient  times  often  inlaid  or  even 
carved. 

ICONOGRAPHT.  The  study  of  that  branch 
of  art  which  consists  largely  of  portraits  or  of 
imaginary  portraits,  and  other  representations 
of  sacred  significance.  In  architecture,  espe- 
cially, the  study  of  those  religious  pictures, 
sculptures,  inlays,  etc.,  which  have  representa- 
tive significance. 

IC0N08TA8I8.  In  the  Greek  church  a 
screen  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  body  of 
the  church ;  usually  in  one  plane  only ;  a  wall 
built  from  side  to  side  of  a  sanctuary  and  hav- 
ing three  doorways.  The  term  signifies  image- 
bearing,  derived  evidently  from  the  habit  of 
covering  the  screen  with  paintings.  It  appears 
to  be  a  general  rule  in  the  Greek  Church  to  con- 
ceal from  the  laity  the  altar  itself  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass. 

In  a  Coptic  church  a  screen  conceals  the  three 
altars,  as  in  the  Greek  church  it  conceals  the 
single  altar.  The  term  for  Egypt,  as  used  in 
Butler's  Coptic  Churches,  is  Baikal  Screen  or 
sanctuary  screen.  Mr.  Butler  mentions  seventh 
century  examples  of  which  the  icons  are  of  ivory 
inlaid  in  the  woodwork. 

The  doorways  mentioned  above  are  commonly 
filled  by  curtains  which  are  dropped  at  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  In  ancient  times 
these  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  filled  with 
solid  doors,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the  Coptic 
churches.  There  are,  however,  more  variations 
of  the  type,  both  ancient  and  modem,  than  is 
generally  assumed.      Thus,   in  some  existing 
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churches,  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  solid 
screen,  the  inner  one  opening  into  the  sanctuary 
proper  but  still  having  three  doors  in  all  the 
well-known  instances.  Whether  the  name  iconos- 
tasis  is  equally  applied  in  ritual  usage  to  both 
the  outer  and  the  inner  screen  does  not  appear. 
The  essential  characteristics  of  this  Eastem 
form  of  chancel  screen  are,  then,  its  height,  its 
solidity,  its  being  covered  with  paintings,  or,  in 
the  most  ancient  examples,  with  inlays,  and  its 
being  employed  to  shut  off  entirely  from  the 
congregation  the  view  of  what  is  going  on  within 
the  sanctuary.  —  R.  S. 

ICnKUS  (IKTIN08);  architect. 

Mentioned  by  Varro  as  one  of  the  seven  great- 
est architects  of  Greece,  and  employed  during  the 
administration  of  Perikles  at  Athens.  He  built 
the  Parthenon,  which  was  finished  about  438  b.c. 
(see  Phidias).  Associated  with  him  on  this 
building,  Plutarch  mentions  Callicrates;  and 
Vitruvius,  Carpion,  otherwise  unknown  (Vitru- 
vius,  VII.,  prsef.  12),  stating  that  Ictinus  and 
Carpion  wrote  a  book  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon.  Vitravius  and  Strabo  mention 
Ictinus  as  one  of  the  architects  of  the  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  at  Eleusis.  Ictinus 
built  also  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at 
Bassse.     (See  Cockerell,  C.  R.) 

Plutarch,  L\fe  of  Perikles;  Pausanias,  Descrip^ 
tion  of  Greece,  translated  by  Frazer ;  Vitruvius, 
Marini  ed. ;  Michaelis,  Der  Parthenon. 

IQZiOOTAH.     Same  as  Iglugeak. 

Peary,  Northward  over  tAe  Great  Ice,  II,  427 ; 
L.  M.  Turner,  11th  An.  Rep.  Bu.  Eth.,  p.  223. 

IOLX7.  (Also  written  igloo  and  by  Dr.  Boas 
igdlu.)  Among  the  Eskimo  (Esquimaux)  the 
generic  term  for  house.  They  build  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  house,  according  to  locality,  ma- 
terials available,  and  the  season.  There  are  also 
workshops  made  by  digging  out  a  rectangular 
hole  in  a  snowbank  and  covering  the  top  with 
poles  and  skins,  and  there  are  in  some  villages 
larger  houses  of  snow  or  of  wood  and  turf  used 
for  assembly  purposes  and  for  dancing.  The 
houses  are  built  near  each  other  in  irregular 
scattering  villages,  and  always  face  south.  (See 
Karmang ;  Kaggi ;  Iglugeak ;  Tupek ;  Snow 
House.)  Permanent  winter  houses  are  built  of 
wood  and  whale  ribs,  where  these  materials  can 
be  obtained,  and  covered  with  earth,  so  that 
from  without  they  have  the  appearance  of  little 
hillocks,  the  earth  covering  sloping  off  gradually 
into  the  ground.  The  entrance  is  through  a  long 
low  passage  lying  below  the  floor  level,  the  house 
then  being  entered  through  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  custom  of  the  Pueblos, 
who  enter  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  indicating 
that  these  matters  are  the  result  of  environment 
and  expediency.  The  entrance  passage  is  about 
25  feet  long  and  4  or  5  feet  high.  The  interior 
consists  of  one  room  nearly  square  (about  10  x 
14  feet),  with  a  raised  bench  for  a  bed  running 
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across  the  entire  side  opposite  the  entrance.  In 
the  roof  there  is  a  window  made  of  translucent 
seal  entrails  sewed  together,  and  above  this  is  a 
ventilating  hole.  Sometimes  several  families 
occupy  one  of  these  houses.  There  are  varia- 
tions of  this  type,  which  is  the  one  in  use  by 
the  Point  Bwow  Eskimo,  but  the  general 
scheme  is  the  same.  Sometimes  fires  are  built 
in  the  houses,  the  window  in  the  roof  serving 
acT  a  smoke  outlet ;  but  the  common  method  of 
heating  and  cooking  in  winter  is  by  means  of 
soapstone  lamps  filled  with  seal  oil.  In  the 
Mackenzie  r^on  the  winter  houses  are  similar 
to  the  one  described,  but  their  ground  plan  is  of 
the  shape  of  a  cross,  the  arms  forming  alcoves, 
or  wings,  to  the  central  room.  Two  houses  are 
often  built  a4joining.  As  soon  as  warm  weather 
comes  these  houses  are  abandoned  for  the  tent, 
as  they  become  wet  and  uncomfortable.  Dall 
states  that  the  Aleuts,  who  are  of  the  Innuit 
stock,  once  built  large  communal  houses  with- 
out doors,  entered  Pueblo  fiushion  from  the  roof 
through  hatchways,  descent  to  the  floor  being 
made  by  a  notched  log.  These  houses  were  di- 
vided by  partitions  of  stone,  wood,  or  matting 
into  small  chambers^  open  toward  a  central  room, 
each  accommodating  one  family.  Aleut  houses 
were  also  of  sods  laid  up  to  form  walls  and  roof. 
(See  Barabara  and  Yourt.) 

— F.  S.  Dbllenbauoh. 

IGLUGBAK.  (From  the  Innuit  (Eskimo) 
iglu;  house.) 

The  Eskimo  (Esquimaux)  dome-shaped  snow 
house.  When  the  Eskimo  has  no  permanent 
iglu  for  winter  use,  or  when  out  hunting,  or 
when  visiting  another  village,  he  builds  a  domed 
structure  of  snow,  therein  constructing  the  only 
true  arch  made  by  any  aborigines  of  the  West- 


Iolugbak:   Ground  Plan;  EzTsaioa  with  Ssc- 

TION  OF  ENTaAJTCB ;  AND  LONOrTUDINAL  SBCTION. 

em  hemisphere.  For  the  best  results,  snow 
must  be  deep  and  compact  enough  to  permit 
homogeneous  blocks  to  be  cut  out  with  the  snow 
knife,  an  implement  of  bone,  shaped  like  a  short 
sword ;  or  with  a  stiff  steel  saw  when  this  can 
be  obtained.  A  proper  site  being  selected  on 
some  deep  drifi,  a  small  block  is  removed  as  a 
beginning,  and  in  the  excavation  thus  started 
the  builder  works,  rearing  the  dreular  walls 
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around  him,  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  blocks,  finally  forming 
the  floor  of  the  finished  house.  The  blocks  are 
about  8  inches  thick,  24  inches  high,  and  about 
2^  to  4  feet  long.  One  man  can  build  a  snuiU 
house  alone  except  fitting  the  last  block ;  but 
generally  two  work  together,  one  cutting  blocks 
and  the  other  fitting  them  in  place,  supporting 
the  upper  ones  on  his  head  whOe  a^jiisting 
them.  The  first  block  set  is  of  a  wedge  shape, 
the  point  toward  beginning,  thus  forcing  the 
second  course  to  mount  without  a  break,  upon 
the  first,  and  making  the  line  of  blocks  con- 
tinuous from  start  to  finish  by  giving  them 
a  spiral  trend.  The  advantage  of  this  device  is 
increased  strength,  and  ease  of  construction, 
because  there  is  no  actual  beginning  of  new 
courses,  and  each  block  laid  has  at  once  a  firm 
support  on  two  edges,  enabling  the  builder  to 
incline  it  inward  to  approach  the  centre!  The 
builder  "  breaks  joints  "  as  he  goes.  The  cir- 
cumference is  decreased  regularly.  The  end 
joints  of  the  blocks  are  slanted,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  new  block  laps  over  the  end  of  the  last 
one ;  and  as  the  incline  toward  the  horizontal 
grows  greater,  so  also  does  the  bevelling  or  slant- 
ing of  the  edges,  the  better  to  sustain  the  fresh 
blocks.  Into  the  last  opening  a  key  block  is 
fitted,  binding  the  dome  finnly  together,  and 
thus  it  stands  till  warm  weather  comes,  when 
it  is  abandoned  for  the  tent  (see  Tupek). 

When  the  spiral  of  blocks  is  finished,  the 
joints  and  openings  are  filled  with  fragments  of 
blocks  or  with  crushed  snow,  till  the  walls  are 
perfectly  tight,  only  a  small  hole  being  left  at 
the  top  for  ventilation.  No  smoke  outlet  is 
needed,  as  heat  and  light  are  obtained  from  seal 
oil  lamps. 

During  winter  journeys,  a  snow  house  may 
be  built  for  a  camp,  about  5  feet  high  and  7 
feet  diameter,  in  about  two  hours.  The  per- 
manent snow  houses  are  made  10  or  12  feet 
high  and  about  15  feet  diameter.  The  entrance 
is  usually  through  two  or  three  small  vaults, 
connected,  though  in  some  localities  this 
entrance  is  little  more  than  a  trench  with  an 
arched  top.  Doorways  are  about  2|^  to  3  feet 
high.  Above  the  entrance  a  window  is  usually 
placed  and  fitted  with  seal  intestines  or  with 
pieces  of  finesh-water  ice.  Much  light  comes 
through  the  snow  itself.  In  the  ordinary  house 
there  are  generally  two  families.  When  more 
than  two  families  join,  they  build  a  double  house, 
that  is,  two  domes  near  each  other  with  a  com- 
mon entrance;  and  sometimes  there  are  three 
or  four  domes  around  a  central  chamber  with  a 
common  entrance.  The  beds  are  generally 
placed  on  raised  benches  of  snow  across  the 
rear  of  the  hut  The  lamps  stand  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance. 

In  some  places  the  house  is  lined  with  skins 
attached  to  the  walls  and  top  by  small  ropes 
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passed  through  and  toggled  outside.  This  is 
to  prevent  the  drip  from  the  inner  surface  fall- 
ing  on  the  occupants.  The  lining  also  enables 
the  temperature  within  to  be  maintained  at  a 
higher  point,  the  layer  of  cool  air  between  the 
skins  and  the  snow  walls  preventing  melting. 
(See  Iglu;  Karmang;  Kaggi;  Snow  House.) 

—  F.  S,  Dellenbauoh. 

IHS.  A  change  into  Roman  letters  of  the 
Greek  characters  IHS  (iota  eta  sigma,  or  i,  long 
e,  and  s).  These  three  letters  with  a  bar  over 
them  form  the  common  abbreviation  of  the 
name  IH20Y2,  "  Jesus."  The  tradition  in  the 
Italian  churches  is  that  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
who  died  in  1444,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Observant  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  introduced 
the  custom  of  distributing  little  tablets  upon 
which  these  sacred  letters  were  inscribed,  (See 
under  Monogram  other  symbols  of  the  kind.) 

njiUMINATION.     (See  Lighting.) 

QffARET.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  an  inn 
for  Mohammedans  only,  and  usually  depending 
upon  a  foundation  which  provides  lodging  and 
other  aid  gratuitously. 

IMBREX ;  (pi.  IMBRICB8).  A.  In  Latin, 
a  bent  or  curved  tile  approaching  in  form  a  half 
cylinder,  either  for  making  pipes,  gutters,  etc., 
or  for  covering  the  joints  of  roof  tiling.  (See 
Tile  and  subtitles.)     Hence, 

B,  One  of  the  scales  or  subdivisions  of  im- 
bricated ornament. 

IMBRICATED.  Covered  with  or  consist- 
ing of  a  pattern  as  described  in  Imbrication. 

IMBRICATION.  A  covering  as  of  a  sur- 
face with  a  pattern  resembling  overlapping 
scales.  The  original  significance  is  a  tiling  in 
which  rounded  forms  occur,  such  as  are  made 
by  the  overlapping  edges  of  imbrices  (see  Im- 
brex). But  the  term  is  extended  to  include  all 
patterns  which  seem  to  resemble  overlapping 
scales,  and  even  such  scales  themselves,  as  in 
the  pods  of  plants,  or  the  skins  of  fish.  Con- 
sidered as  an  ornamental  pattern  the  character 
of  the  lines  and  surfaces  may  be  almost  any- 
thing which  can  be  associated  with  scalework. 

IMPA8TO.  In  Italian,  the  surface  of  paint- 
ing and  the  combining  of  pigments  which  pro- 
duces that  surface ;  used  commonly  in  English 
to  express  the  technical  quality  of  the  painter's 
workmanship. 

IMPERIAIk  a  kind  of  roofing  slate ;  the 
term  being  often  used  absolutely. 

IMPLu  viuM.  A,  Same  as  Compluvium, 
i.e.,  the  hypsethral  opening  so  arranged  that 
rain  water  flows  through  it  into  the  space 
below. 

B,  The  cistern  or  tank  in  a  Roman  atrium, 
courtyard,  or  garden ;  the  receptacle  for  the 
water  flowing  through  the  compluvium  from  the 
roofe.  This  tank  was  often  made  very  decora- 
tive, and  its  borders  were  a  &vourite  place  for 
the  busts,  small  bronze  statues,  and  the  like, 
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with  which  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  Roman 
in  later  times  was  commonly  adorned. 

C  The  open  or  unroofed  space  below  the 
hypsethral  opening,  whether  filled  or  partly  filled 
by  a  cistern  or  not.  The  Latin  word,  meaning 
simply  that  which  is  rained  upon,  easily  lent 
itself  to  these  different  significations;  B  is 
much  the  most  common  in  modem  usage. — 
R.  S. 

IMPOST.  The  uppermost  part  of  an  abut- 
ment; that  part  from  which  an  arch  springs 
direct.  As  in  the  case  of  the  hauncn  and 
crown  of  an  arch,  so  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
exact  limits  of  the  impost.  It  often  happens 
that  a  single  stone  contains  within  itself  at  once 
the  impost  and  the  first  or  lowest  part  of  a 
haunch.     (See  Abutment.) 

IMPOST  BLOCK.  A  member  which  gives 
direct  support  to  one  side  of  an  arch,  or  to  the 
adjoining  parts  of  two  arches ;  as  in  many  wall 
openings  in  Italian  mediaeval  and  neoclassic 
work  where  that  member  is  worked  into  the 
semblance  of  a  capital ;  and  in  the  heavy  abacus 
of  a  Byzantine  capital  in  some  early  Italian 
buildings. 

IN-AND-OXTT  BAND ;  BOND.  (See  un- 
der Bond.) 

IN  ANTIS.     (See  Antis ;  also  Anta.) 

INBOND  (a4j.).  Bonded,  or  forming  a 
bond,  across  or  in  the  body  of  a  wall;  as  in 
the  case  of  headers.  Composed  largely  or  en- 
tirely of  headers,  or  through  stones.  (Compare 
Outbond.) 

INCA  ARCHITECTURE.  That  of  the 
pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  neigh- 
bouring countries.  (See  South  America,  Archi- 
tecture of,  passages  concerning  Peru.) — F.  S.  D. 

INCANTADA  The  ruins  of  a  late  Roman 
building  in  Salonica,  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  is 
generally  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  not  perfectly  understood.  Only  five 
columns  remain  with  their  entablature,  above 
which  rises  a  low  attic  with  engaged  figure 
sculpture.  The  work  appears  to  be  of  the  sec- 
ond century  a.d.  It  was  published  in  Stuart 
and  Revett's  Antiquities^  Vol.  III. 

INCAVO  RILIEVO.     (See  Relief.) 

INCINERATION.  The  reducing  to  ashes 
of  any  substance,  all  that  is  not  left  in  that 
form  being  driven  off  in  gaseous  form.  (See 
Crematory.) 

INCISED  WORK.  That  which  is  done  by 
cutting  into  a  surface.  This,  if  carried  through 
the  piece  of  metal  so  as  to  be  open  on  both 
sides,  is  usually  called  pierced  work,  also  by  the 
French  term  A  Jour ;  more  rarely  by  the  Italian 
term  A  Giomo.  Lettering  of  any  sort  cut  into 
the  metal  is  properly  called  inscription ;  and  a 
piece  of  lettering  an  inscription.  The  term 
"incised  work"  is  then  limited  in  practice  to 
decorative  sculpture  in  which  a  flat  surface  is 
adorned  with  a  pattern  sunk  beneath  it,  or  with 
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a  pattern  left  in  relief,  while  the  background 
is  cut  away.  If  this  pattern  is  rounded  and 
modelled  into  sculpture,  it  becomes  relief.  If 
the  pattern,  or  the  cut  away  parts  which  sur- 
round the  pattern,  are  filled  in  with  some  other 
material,  the  term  used  is  generally  '*  inlay ''  or 
**  inlaid  work  " ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  a  pat- 
tern is  incised  and  then  filled  in  with  mastic,  or 
other  soft  material.  (Compare  Incrustation.) 
—  R.S. 

INCLINATION.  Slope  of  any  kind ;  espe- 
cially in  building  that  which  has  to  do  with 
decorative  effect  as  contrasted  with  Batter, 
which  is  the  slope  of  walls  made  thicker  at 
the  base  for  strength,  or  in  a  fortification  for 
defence;  and  slope  which  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  roof  or  ramp  of  a  staircase.  Thus, 
the  axes  of  a  Doric  column  in  Greek  work  are 
found  to  have  been  generally  inclined  to  the 
vertical  (see  Refinements  in  Design),  and  in 
mediaeval  work,  walls  and  pillars  are  continu- 
ally set  with  an  incline.  The  angle  of  inclina- 
tion is  that  which  a  roof,  a  ramp,  or  other 
essentially  sloping  member  makes,  either  with 
the  horizon,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  horizontal 
plane,  or  with  a  vertical  plane.  It  is  rare  that 
this  is  estimated  by  builders  in  terms  of  mathe- 
matical science,  as  in  so  many  degrees  and  min- 
utes. More  commonly  it  is  estimated  by  the 
horizontal  dimensions  compared  with  the  verti- 
cal dimensions.  Thus  a  carpenter  will  say  that 
the  inclination  of  his  roof  is  three  (horizontal) 
to  two  (vertical). — R  S. 

INCRUSTATION.  The  covering  of  any- 
thing with  an  outer  shell  or  "  crust." 

A.  The  covering  of  a  whole  surface  with 
such  a  material,  as  when  a  wall  of  brick  is 
entirely  concealed  with  marble  slabs  or  with 
mosaic. 

B,  The  adornment  or  diversifying  of  a  sur- 
face by  partial  covering  which  is,  however,  of 
considerable  proportionate  size.  Thus,  a  brick 
wall  may  be  adorned  with  incrustations  of  mar- 
ble covering  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  its  whole 
surface,  and  the  term  would  not  be  used  for  the 
mere  inlaying  of  a  few  narrow  bands.  A  metal 
box  is  said  to  have  incrustations  of  enamel,  or 
to  be  adorned  with  incrusted  enamels,  when  the 
enamels  themselves  are  somewhat  elaborate  com- 
positions and  are  affixed  as  entire  works  of  art 
upon  the  surface.  —  R.  S. 

INDHNTATION.  The  diversifying  of  a 
surface,  an  arris,  a  moulding,  or  the  like,  by 
depressions  or  hollows;  usually  in  a  series. 
Ornamentation  by  this  means  is  usually  con- 
fined to  early  and  barbarous  work,  but  the 
beautiful  Venetian  mouldings  are  practically  a 
series  of  indentations,  and  the  edge  of  a  slab 
of  marble,  or  a  board,  as  the  shelf  of  a  book- 
case, or  the  like,  is  often  ornamented  by  one  or 
more  series  of  notches  which  may  be  varied  in 
size,  in  order,  or  in  place. 
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INDIA,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF.  That  of 
the  great  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  reaching  from  the 
lower  Ganges  on  the  east  to  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  west. 

The  history  of  architecture  in  this  region 
presents  many  difficult  problems,  especially  as 
to  its  origins  and  early  periods,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  dated  inscriptions,  and  the  almost 
total  lack  of  historical  statement  in  the  classic 
literatiure  of  India.  The  multitude  of  petty 
states  in  what  is  really  a  continent  rather  than 
a  country,  the  minglings  and  overlappings  of 
religions  and  races,  the  paucity  of  authentic 
documents,  and  the  successive  invasions  and 
conquests,  have  made  impossible  any  broad  and 
simple  treatment  of  Indian  history,  either  po- 
liti»Ed  or  artistic.  It  is  therefore  impossible  in 
the  limits  of  a  dictionary  article  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous and  connected  survey  of  Indian  art  as 
a  whole,  and  only  the  most  salient  characteris- 
tics and  most  important  monuments  can  be  set 
forth,  of  the  several  styles  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  great  peninsula. 

The  natural  divisions  of  the  art,  as  of  the 
civilization,  of  India  follow  religious  lines.  They 
comprise  (1)  the  Buddhist  styles ;  (2)  the  Jaina 
styles ;  (3)  the  Brahman  styles ;  (4)  the  Moham- 
medan or  Indo-Moslem  styles.  Each  of  these 
is  more  or  less  capable  of  subdivision  along  geo- 
graphical lines,  and  there  are  frequent  minglings 
and  overlappings.  This  subdivision  becomes  of 
prime  importance  only  in  the  case  of  Brahman 
architecture,  which  comprises  the  Northern 
Brahman,  Central  or  Chalukyan,  and  Southern 
or  Dravidian  styles.  The  earliest  of  the  four 
great  divisions  to  develop  was  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Indo-Moslem  was  the  last;  but  the 
Buddhist  overlaps  both  the  Jaina  and  Brahman 
styles,  and  these  the  Indo-Moslem. 

General  Characteristics.  Despite  the  con- 
fusion of  races  and  religions  in  India,  certain 
common  traits  characterize  all  its  non-Moslem 
styles,  and  are  found  to  some  extent  even  in 
Moslem  buildings :  peculiarities  hard  to  explain 
when  we  consider  the  lack  of  unity  in  race, 
religion,  language,  and  character  of  the  people. 
First  of  all  should  be  mentioned  a  predilection 
for  minute  and  profuse  ornament,  covering  every 
part  of  the  architecture,  without  regard  (ex- 
cept in  Moslem  buildings)  to  any  controlling 
architectonic  or  structural  lines.  This  orna- 
ment is  almost  exclusively  of  carving  or  sculp- 
ture, executed  with  extraordinary  indifference  to 
cost  or  labour.  The  second  noticeable  character- 
istic is  the  multiplication  of  horizontal  bands 
and  lines,  giving  an  appearance  as  of  stratifica- 
tion even  to  towers  and  minarets.  A  third 
characteristic  is  the  indefinite  reduplication  and 
multiplication  of  the  same  motive,  which  is 
often  itself  a  miniature  of  the  tower  or  other 
construction  of  which  it  is  a  part.     Lastly,  it 
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should  be  observed  that  in  Hindu  design  gener- 
ally, the  dominant  masses  and  chief  features  of 
a  building  are  in  no  wise  evolved  out  of  struo- 
tural  requirements,  but  are  purely  artistic  crea- 
tions, in  which  fancy  and  tradition  both  have 
had  a  share.  They  are  amazingly  picturesque, 
and  often  produce  an  impression  of  grandeur 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  size; 
but  one  searches  them  in  vain  for  evidences  of 
that  logical  reasoning-out  of  the  design,  that 
intimate  relation  between  the  practical  require- 
ments and  external  form,  which  in  Western  art 
is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  highest  exceUenoe. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  Moslem  buildings 
follow  the  Western  standards,  even  when  built 
by  Hindus  with  Hindu  details;  if  less  pictur- 
esque than  the  Jaina  and  Brahman  temples,  and 
less  profusely  ornamented,  what  they  thus  lack 
is  often  more  than  made  up  in  the  monumental 
dignity  of  their  larger  scale,  simpler  masses, 
and  elaborate  settings  of  terraces,  platforms, 
and  approaches. 

Another  singularity  of  Indian  architecture  is 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  that  veiy  im- 
portant element  of  architectural  grandeur  — 
internal  spaciousness.  The  impression  of  vast 
unencumbered  space  produced  by  the  interior 
of  the  Pantheon  or  of  the  church  of  S.  Sophia, 
or  that  of  m^estic  loftiness  which  one  experi- 
ences under  the  vault  of  Amiens  or  the  dome 
of  S.  Peter,  was  never  attempted  by  the  build- 
ers of  India.  Vast  areas  were  covered  by  the 
Dravidian  temples  and  by  the  Mogul  palace- 
groups,  but  witb  such  small  interoolumniations 
and  low  ceilings  that  the  result,  however  rich 
and  surprising,  misses  the  effect  of  spacious- 
ness. 

Origins.  Of  ihe  original  sources  of  the 
styles  of  India  nothing  is  known.  The  earliest 
buildings  and  ruins  reveal,  as  in  Egypt,  a  style 
already  in  possession  of  ample  resources,  and 
this  is  no  less  true  of  the  so-called  Jaina  and 
of  the  Brahman  styles  than  of  the  Buddhist 
which  preceded  them.  The  suggestions  of  an 
Egyptian  origin  which  some  drew  from  the 
caverns  and  Dravidian  gopuras  are  fortuitous 
resemblances,  due  to  a  certain  likeness  of  con- 
ditions, and  vanish  on  close  scrutiny.  It  is 
clear  that  much  of  the  detail  in  all  the  pre- 
Moslem  styles  originated  in  a  wooden  architec- 
ture, which  has  itself  long  ago  disappeared. 
The  pyramidal  stepping  of  the  dominant  masses, 
and  the  placing  of  temples  and  shrines  on  ter- 
races and  platforms,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
Mesopotamia  by  way  of  Persia,  whose  art  has 
always  had  more  or  less  influence  on  that  of 
India,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  Mogul  period. 
In  northwestern  India,  in  Gandhara  and  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  Greek  influence  is  plainly 
observable  in  early  Buddhist  art ;  but  it  never 
spread  into  central  and  southern  India,  and 
some  of  the  supposed  Greek  details  in  the 
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northwest  are  rather  Byzantine  than  classic  in 
date  and  character.  In  spite  of  these  exterior 
influences,  the  architecture  of  India  is  preemi- 
nently original,  unlike  that  of  any  other  land. 

Buddhist  Architecture,  Nothing  in  Hindu 
civilization  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  abso- 
lute dearth  of  remains  of  the  ancient  Vedic 
ages,  from  the  first  Aiyan  invasion  of  northern 
India  in  the  third  millennium  b.g.  down  to  the 
time  of  King  Asoka,  272  b.c.  Meanwhile 
Buddhism  had  arisen,  dating  its  origin  from  the 
nirvana  of  Sakya  Muni  (Gautama  Buddha) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
During  the  next  two  centuries  the  new  religion 
gathered  strength,  and  was  practically  supreme 
in  India  from  the  time  of  King  Asoka  (272- 
236  B.C.)  until  the  seventh  century  a.d.  All 
the  monuments  of  Buddhist  architecture  in 
India  belong  to  this  period.  As  has  been  said, 
the  origin  of  the  style  of  these  works  is  much 
debated,  all  the  formative  and  transitional 
phases  of  the  style  having  disappeared,  leaving 
us  not  a  single  ruin  or  record  of  their  existence. 
The  strongest  evidences  of  foreign  origin  or 
influences  are  seen  in  the  Greek  character  of  the 
drapery  of  early  Buddhist  statues,  and  in  the 
Persian  character  of  the  bell  capitals  of  many 
piers  and  columns,  surmounted  by  lions  or  bulls 
oouchant. 

The  earliest  Buddhist  buildings  were  doubt- 
less of  wood.  The  caverns  are  fiill  of  reminis- 
cences of  wooden  construction,  and  the  oldest 
of  them  were  even  partly  finished  in  wood,  a 
fact  inexplicable  except  on  the  theory  of  the 
previous  habitual  use  of  wood  in  structural 
work.  But  no  vestiges  remain  of  the  transi- 
tion from  wood  to  stone  in  monuments  of  stone 
imitating  the  slender  proportions  of  wooden 
posts  and  beams;  in  no  Buddhist  design  is 
there  any  hesitancy  or  lack  of  resource  in  the 
carving  and  piling  of  stone. 

Buddhist  Striu^urcU  Monuments,  Those 
in  India  proper  consist  whoUy  of  memorial 
columns  and  shrines.  The  columns,  or  l&ts  — 
isolated  shafts  occurring  chiefly  in  the  northwest 
provinces  and  in  Ceylon  —  betray  in  their  bell 
capitals,  surmounted  by  lions  or  other  beasts, 
the  influence  of  Persian  art,  and  in  some  of  the 
ornaments,  such  as  the  bead-and-reel  and  honey- 
suckle, a  Greek  influence  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  Hellenism  of  the  neighbouring  Arsacid 
monarchy  which  succeeded  the  Seleucidse  in 
Bactria.  Most  of  them  are  very  old,  dating  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Asoka.  More  important 
are  the  shrines  erected  to  preserve  the  precious 
relics  of  Buddha.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 
stupas  or  towerlike  structures,  and  topes  or 
circular  dome-shaped  piles.  Of  the  former,  the 
only  important  example  is  the  famous  Buddha 
Gaya  tower  in  northeastern  India,  marking  the 
spot  where  Buddha  attained  Nirvana.  It  dates 
from  about  500  a.d.,  with  important  restora- 
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tioDB  by  Burmese  pilgrimB  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  and  again  by  the  British  in  recent 
years.  It  is  not,  like  western  towers,  a  hollow 
edifice  of  many  stories  intemaUy,  but  a  practi- 
cally solid  pile  over  a  small  shrine-chamber  upon 
a  broad  platform,  and  its  nine  retreating  »ttLg&R 
are  not  true  stories,  but  merely  divisions  of  the 
external  design.  The  horizontal  stratifications, 
the  multiplied  repetitions  of  the  same  motive, 
the  tapering  of  the  whole,  and  the  peculiar 
ornament  at  the  top,  are  noticeable  features. 
It  is  160  feet  high,  and  60  feet  square  at  the 
base. 

The  topes  are  circular  stone  tumuli  of  large 
size,  with  domical  tops  surmounted  each  by  a 
tee  or  model  of  a  shrine  or  reliquary.  Richly 
sculptured  stone  rails  surroimd  the  topes,  evi- 
dently imitated  from  wooden  railings,  with  one 
or  more  monumental  gateways,  or  toranas,  con- 
sisting each  of  two  uprights  crossed  by  two  or 
three  transverse  bars,  all  covered  with  minute 
sculpture.  The  gateways  suggest  strikingly  the 
wooden  torii  of  Japan  and  pai-loos  of  China. 
The  topes  occur  in  groups  in  northern  India  and 
Ceylon ;  the  little  kingdom  of  Bhopal  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  these  groups,  of  which  the  b^t- 
known  is  at  Bhilsa.  Here  is  the  Sanchi  tope, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  all.  It  dates 
from  the  third  century  b.g.  and  is  106  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  56  in  height ;  but  its  especial  gloiy 
is  not  its  size  but  the  remarkable  sculptiues  of 
its  rail  and  toranas.  Its  dimensions  are  far 
exceeded  by  some  of  the  later  topes :  the  Mani- 
kyala  tope  in  the  Puiyaub  is  127  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  Samath  tope,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
basement,  is  1 28  feet  high,  and  the  great  topes  at 
Abayagiri  and  Jetawana  in  Ceylon  are  each  360 
feet  in  diameter.  At  Barhut  and  at  Amravati 
in  the  Dekkan  are  carved  rails  and  toranas  be- 
longing to  topes  which  have  wholly  disappeared; 
the  last-named  dates  from  the  closing  period  of 
Buddhist  art  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

There  is  extant  in  India  proper  hanlly  a  single 
monument  of  Buddhist  structural  art  other  than 
colunms  and  shrines.  Ceylon  possesses  a  few 
scanty  remains  of  structural  temples,  and  there 
exist  in  Gandhara  (northwest  India)  the  founda- 
tions of  several  viharas,  or  monasteries,  whose 
superstructures  have  disappeared.  These  were 
probably  of  wood,  like  the  palaces  of  Patna  de- 
scribed by  Megasthenes  the  envoy  of  Seleucus ; 
and  there  were  no  doubt  many  chaityas  or 
temples  of  the  same  material,  of  which  not 
even  the  foundations  remain. 

Buddhist  Cave  Architecture,  It  was  in  the 
rock-cut  viharas  or  monasteries  and  chaityas  or 
temples  that  Buddhist  architecture  in  India 
most  strikingly  expressed  itself.  These,  owing 
to  geol()gical  conditions,  are  restricted  to  certain 
definite  areas,  especially  numerous  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  northern  Ghats,  and  Vindhya 
mountains.     The  most  important  of  the  cave- 
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groups  are  those  at  Ajanta,  EUura,  Earli,  Kan- 
heri,  Nasik,  and  Bagh ;  and  caves  of  more  or 
less  importance  exist  also  on  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette,  at  Bhi^a,  at  several  points  in  Orissa,  and 
in  Behar;  besides  hundreds  of  others  of  less 
note  at  various  places  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mentioned. 

Viharas.  The  Buddhist  monaaticism  was 
the  earliest  in  history,  long  antedating  that  of 
Christendom,  and  the  earliest  of  the  rock-cut 
cells  in  India  are  those  excavated  by  Buddhist 
monks  250  B.c.  While  there  are  many  single 
cells,  the  mig'ority  of  the  viharas  were  real 
monasteries,  with  groups  of  cells  around  a  large 
central  pillared  chamber.  The  largest  of  these 
viharas,  that  at  Bagh  for  instance,  have  elabo- 
rate plans  with  a  variety  of  chambers,  colon- 
nades, and  porches.  The  colunms  are  of  massive 
proportions,  but  often  covered  with  elaborately 
carved  and  minute  detail,  and  the  chambers  are 
often  adorned  with  sculptures  in  relief  and  some- 
times with  frescoes,  as  at  Ajanta.  The  central 
chamber  at  Bagh  is  96  feet  square,  its  colon- 
nade 220  feet  long.  The  Jogeswari  at  Salsette 
is  nearly  as  large.  The  Durbar  cave  at  Sal- 
sette, the  Nahapana  at  Nasik,  the  Dehrwara  at 
Ellura,  Cave  16,  and  the  Zodiac  cave  at  Ajanta, 
are  fiimous  among  many  othdlns. 

Chaityas,  Still  more  interesting  architec- 
turally are  the  chaitya  haUs,  likewise  cut  in  the 
rock,  to  serve  as  halls  of  worship  or  temples. 
They  resemble  the  abbey  churches  of  mediaeval 
Christendom  not  only  in  being  a4jacent  to  the 
monasteries,  but  in  being  designed  with  a  high 
arched  nave,  lower  side  aisles,  and  a  semicircular 
apse  serving  as  the  sanctuaiy,  around  which  the 
side  aisle  is  often  carried  as  an  ambulatory.  In 
the  apse  stands  a  domical  shrine,  or  dagoba, 
modelled  like  a  tope  with  its  tee.  The  fronts 
of  the  oldest  chaityas,  like  that  at  Bhiga  or  at 
Kondane,  now  entirely  open,  were  once  closed 
with  facades  of  wood,  for  which  the  mortise- 
holes  still  exist.  The  great  chaitya  of  Karli 
(100  B.C.)  still  retains  in  place  a  part  of  its 
teakwood  screen.  The  kter  chaitya  fronts  were 
carved  in  the  rock,  in  imitation  of  the  wooden 
fronts,  in  several  stories  of  simulated  arches, 
columns,  and  railings.  Wooden  ribs  fitted  to 
the  rock  ceilings,  and  decorative  imitations  of 
them  in  rock,  are  further  evidences  of  the  ligne- 
ous origin  of  this  architecture.  The  columns 
resemble  those  in,  and  in  front  of,  the  viharas ; 
bell  capitals  and  minute  carving  characterize 
most  of  them.  Besides  the  three  chaityas  above 
mentioned  there  are  three  fine  ones  at  Ajanta, 
the  Viswakarma  at  Ellura,  important  examples 
at  Nasik,  Bedsa,  and  Kanheri,  and  less  notable 
specimens  at  many  other  places. 

With  the  seventh  century  begin  the  Dark 
Ages  of  India;  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
are  historically  a  blank.  Buddhism  waned,  and 
before  the  dawn  of  the  eleventh  century  Jainism 
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had  appeared  and  spread  over  India.  The  ori- 
gins of  this  religion  are  wrapped  in  ohscurity, 
but  owing  to  its  affinities  with  Buddhism,  many 
regard  it  as  simply  a  diveigent  phase  of  that 
faith. 

Jaina  Architecture,  Although  Jainism  is 
so  closely  related  to  Buddhism,  its  architecture 
resembles  that  of  the  Brahman  far  more  closely 
than  it  does  that  of  the  Buddhist  fiuth.  Brah- 
manism  and  Jainism  so  long  existed  side  by  side, 
and  their  structural  requirements  were  so  much 
alike,  that  there  is  in  many  cases  no  appreciable 
difference  of  style  between  contemporary  temples 
of  the  two  religions.  Both  the  Brahmans  and 
Moslems  borrowed  from  the  earlier  Jaina  tem- 
ples certain  features  and  details  to  use  in  their 
own,  and  the  later  Jaina  temples,  at  Khigurao 
and  Gwalior  for  instance,  are  quite  indistin- 
guishable from  the  Brahman.  It  is  therefore 
unreasonable  to  classify  all  Jaina  temples  as 
Jaina  in  style,  and  this  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  define  the  linuts  of  the  style. 

So  far  as  there  is  a  Jaina  style,  it  is  —  un- 
like the  Buddhist  —  preeminently  a  structural 
style.  The  arch  and  dome  with  horLrontal 
joints,  the  column  with  bracket  arms  or  struts, 
the  effective  plans,  the  lofty  sikhras,  or  turrets, 
— all  denote  a  constructive  skill  and  artistic  taste 
of  a  high  order.  The  Jaina  temples  consist 
usually  of  a  sanctuary  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
tower  (sikhra),  and  one  or  two  mantapas,  or 
porches,  the  whole  standing  in  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  small  cells,  each  surmounted  by  a 
small  sikhra  or  a  dome,  and  containing  a  seated 
figure  of  a  Tirthankhar  or  saint.  The  sikhra 
always  tapers  upward  in  a  convex  curve,  and 
terminates  in  a  bulbous  or  melonlike  ornament 
called  the  amalaka.  The  porch,  often  of  great 
size,  is  roofed  by  one  or  many  domes,  carried  on 
one,  two,  or  three  stories  of  richly  carved  brack- 
eted columns,  the  upper  ones  rising  above  the 
surroimding  roofing  to  serve  as  a  clerestory. 
The  domes,  having  horizontal  courses,  exert  no 
thrust  and  require  no  abutment ;  the  result  is 
a  singular  lightness  and  openness  of  columnar 
design.  The  columns  are  minutely  ornamented, 
and  often  exhibit  that  multiplication  of  hori- 
zontal lines  which  characterizes  Hindu  buildings 
so  generally.  The  same  stratification  marks 
the  lower  portions  of  nearly  all  the  temples, 
and  is  seen  even  on  towers  like  those  erected  at 
Chittore  by  Sri  AUat  (900  a.d.)  and  Kumbo 
Rana  (1440)  as  Towers  of  Victory. 

The  oldest  of  Jaina  temples  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Vimala  Sah  on  Mt.  Abu  (1032),  a 
beautiful  structure  of  white  marble,  only  ex- 
ceeded in  richness  and  perfection  of  sculptured 
decoration  by  the  ruined  temples  of  Banka  and 
Sasonka,  at  Nagda,  near  Oudeypur,  and  by 
those  of  the  brothers  Tcjpala  and  Vastapula  on 
Mt.  Abu  (1192).  The  same  brothers  erected, 
in  1177,  at  Gimar,  on  the  west  coast,  an  elab- 
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orate  triple  temple,  having  three  vimaaaa 
about  a  common  porch.  A  hundred  years  later 
the  Neminatha  tem;^  was  built  at  the  same 
place,  with  an  elaborate  double  porch ;  but 
this  is  &r  surpassed  by  the  great  temple  at 
Sadri,  with  its  superb  mantapa  roofed  with  twenty 
domes,  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  court 
and  sheltering  five  shrines,  one  in  the  centre 
and  four  near  the  comers.  The  four  chief 
domes  are  carried  by  three  stories  of  columns, 
and  the  largest  is  36  feet  in  diameter.  This 
magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Kumbo  Rana, 
about  1440.  The  exterior  effect  of  its  twenty 
domes  and  its  five  sikhras  is  marvellously  pictu- 
resque. The  Parswanatha  and  Karli  temples  at 
Khigurao ;  the  great  temple  groups  at  Gimar 
and  Parisnath ;  the  Panchalinga  Deva  temple 
at  Huli,  the  ruins  of  Jaina  temples  at  Somnath, 
Gyraspore  and  Amba,  with  many  others,  dis- 
play the  same  general  characteristics  as  those 
described.  Of  others,  as  the  Teli-ka-Mandir 
and  Sas  Bahu  at  Gwalior,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  were  built  for  Brahman  or  Jaina 
worship.  In  southern  India  the  style  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  north,  and 
some  of  the  Jaina  temples  there  recall  Nepau- 
lese  and  Thibetan  stractures  imitated  from 
wooden  edifices.  At  Sravana  Belgula  is  a 
Jaina  temple  with  a  domical  Tirthankhar  cell 
and  pilastered  walls,  Dravidian  rather  than 
Jaina  in  style. 

The  Mohammedan  conquests  and  the  multi- 
plication of  mosques,  composed  chiefly  of  mate- 
rials from  Jaina  temples,  led  to  a  mutual 
interaction  between  the  two  styles.  The  Jaina 
temples  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies display  the  pointed  and  cusped  arches, 
broad  eaves,  fluted  and  bulbous  domes  of  the 
Mogul  style,  and  the  sikhra  becomes  less  im- 
portant in  mass,  as  in  the  temple-groups  of 
Muktagiri,  Sonaghur,  Ahmedabad,  and  Delhi. 
Many  of  modem  temples  are  extremely  pictu- 
resque in  mass  and  rich  in  detail,  and  native 
artists,  left  to  themselves,  are  still  capable  of 
excellent  work. 

Jaina  caves  are  to  be  seen  at  Badami,  EUura, 
Amba,  and  a  few  other  places,  but  they  are  few 
in  number,  and  seem  to  have  been  cut  rather 
to  rival  the  Buddhists  than  to  meet  any  real 
need.  The  earliest  dates  from  579  a.d.,  at 
Badami ;  the  finest  is  the  Indra  Subha  at 
Ellora  (c.  750),  with  an  elaborate  porch  and 
forecourt. 

Brahman  Styles,  The  Jaina  and  Brahman 
religions  existed  side  by  side  for  centuries  in 
India  with  comparatively  little  friction,  and 
with  no  sharp  ethnic  line  of  division.  Both 
the  Hindu  and  Mogul  rulers  not  infrequently 
erected  temples  to  both  religions  in  the  same 
city ;  and  as  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
erence  in  their  requirements,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  Brahman  and  Jaina  temples  so  alike  in 
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style  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  faith  any 
one  belongs.  So  also  of  the  two  chief  sects  of 
Brahmanism, — the  Vaishnayite  and  Saivite,  — 
their  temples  are  not  distinguishable  otherwise 
than  by  the  subjects  of  their  sculptures. 

Northern  BrcJiman  Style.  There  is,  in- 
deed,  more  difference  between  the  Brahman  tem- 
ples of  northern,  middle,  and  southern  India, 
than  between  northern  Brahman  and  Jaina 
temples;  the  chief  distinction  between  these 
being  the  absence  from  the  Brahman  temples 
of  the  surrounding  courtyard  with  its  Tirthan- 
khar  cells,  and  of  the  open  domical  porches  of 
the  Jaina  style.  The  Brahman  temples  of 
northern  India  generally  consist  of  a  sanctuary, 
or  vimana,  under  a  lofty  and  nearly  solid  sikhra, 
an  antarala,  or  inner  vestibule,  and  a  jagamohan, 
or  porch.  The  whole  plan,  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, is  broken  into  as  many  rectangular 
steppings  as  possible,  making  innumerable  ver- 
tical breaks.  Over  the  porch  is  a  stepped  py- 
ramidal roof,  set  comerwise ;  and  the  sikhra,  with 
a  convex  taper  like  the  Jaina  examples,  and 
like  them  crowned  with  the  amalaka,  or  broken 
into  innumerable  minute  surfaces  by  almost 
countless  reduplications  of  small  models  of 
itself,  arrayed  in  rows  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal. Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more 
illogical  and  unstructural,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  picturesque  and  sumptuous,  than  these 
singular  structures.  They  unquestionably  im- 
part to  temples  of  moderate  size  a  dignity  quite 
beyond  that  of  their  actual  dimensions.  Thus 
the  Kandarya  Mahadeva  at  Kbigurao  (1000 
A.D.),  the  most  magnificent  of  all  Saivite  tem- 
ples, measures  but  116  by  60  feet  on  the 
ground,  with  a  sikhra  120  feet  high;  yet  it 
produces  a  remarkable  impression  of  size  and 
loftiness.  Even  the  little  temple  at  Barolli 
(eighth  oentuiy),  with  a  total  length  of  45  feet, 
appears  anything  but  trivial.  But  there  ap- 
pears nowhere  any  effort  after  effects  of  internal 
grandeur.  In  the  largest  of  all  northern  Brah- 
man temples,  that  of  Bbuvaneswar  (650  a.d.), 
although  its  total  length  is  nearly  300  feet, 
including  the  two  later-built  antechambers,  the 
largest  floor  space  measures  less  than  39  feet 
each  way ;  that,  namely,  of  the  vimana.  The 
importance  of  the  temple  is  often  further  en- 
hanced by  numerous  subordinate  structures, 
dance-halls,  shrines,  and  columns  ;  e.g.  the  tem- 
ple of  Jagganatha  (Juggernaut)  at  Pun  in 
Orissa. 

Among  the  oldest  examples  of  this  style  are 
three  likewise  in  Orissa :  the  Parasurameswara 
and  the  Mukteswara  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
the  Great  Temple  at  Bhuvanneswar  of  the 
seventh.  The  Black  Pagoda  at  Kanaruk,  as- 
signed by  Fergusson  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  is  veiy  simple  in  plan,  but  exhibits 
completely  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  al- 
though in  a  ruinous  state.     Its  vimana  occupies 
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a  square  of  60  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
North  India:  that  of  the  Jagganatha  temple 
measures  73  feet.  At  Ehi^urao  is  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  group  of  Jaina,  Vaishnava,  and  Saivite 
temples,  among  which  the  Elandaraya  Mahadeva 
is  the  most  remarkable.  The  lower  part  of  this 
edifice,  with  its  strong  horizontal  lines,  and  the 
deep  shadows  of  its  open  porches,  gives  unity 
and  vigour  to  a  design  covered  with  a  marvellous 
intricacy  of  minute  carving.  To  such  an  edi- 
fice it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  canons  of  West- 
em  art. 

The  temple  of  Munder  Gobino  Deojee  at  Bin- 
drabund  near  Agra  in  1592  is  of  exceptional 
design  among  Brahman  fanes  in  having  no  sikhra 
over  its  small  vimana,  and  in  its  magnificent 
cruciform  jagamohan,  or  porch,  measuring  125 
by  105  feet,  covered  by  a  true  pointed  vault 
elaborately  groined  and  decorated  at  the  cross- 
ing. There  are  two  stories  of  pointed-arched 
windows ;  and  the  whole  design  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  some  foreign  architect,  perhaps  Per- 
sian. A  group  of  small  temples,  all  in  ruins, 
in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Kashmir,  also  deserve 
mention  for  their  singularities  of  design,  betray- 
ing the  long-lingering  traditions  of  Bactrian  or 
perhaps  of  Sassanid-Byzantine  art.  They  have 
pyramidal  roofs  penetrated  by  steep  dormers  or 
pediments  over  trefoil-arched  openings,  and  are 
surroimded  by  enclosing  walls  with  small  cells. 
In  Nepal  the  Brahman  temples  betray  an  affin^ 
ity  with  Thibetan  and  Chinese  structures,  with 
multiplied  hipped  roo&  like  pagodas. 

Brahman  civil  architecture,  though  less  im- 
portant than  the  religious,  has  produced  some 
admirable  works,  such  as  the  sacred  Ghats  or 
landing-places  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  palaces  of 
Gwalior,  Deeg,  and  Bandelkhand.  These  pal- 
aces are  all  of  later  date  than  the  Moslem  con- 
quests, and  are  so  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Mogul  architecture  as  to  belong  as  much  to 
the  Indo-Moslem  styles  as  to  the  Hindu.  The 
UBO  of  the  arch  in  these  buildings  is  a  radical 
departure  from  Hindu  traditions. 

Brahman  caves  exist  in  several  of  the  great 
cave-groups  of  India.  The  most  important  are 
at  Badami,  Ellura,  and  Elephanta,  with  others 
less  notable  at  Patna,  Ankai-Tankai,  Tahga, 
and  Sana.  Of  the  seventeen  at  EUura  the  Dum- 
nar  Lena  is  the  finest,  its  cruciform  plan  meas- 
uring 150  feet  each  way ;  but  it  is  surpassed  in 
elegance  by  that  at  Elephanta,  an  island  in 
Bombay  harbour.  A  noticeable  detail  in  these 
caves  is  the  design  of  the  massive  pillars  with 
amalaka  capitals.  At  Dhumnar  is  a  complete 
monolithic  temple  cut  from  the  rock  by  exca- 
vating a  pit  or  court  around  it;  but  this  achieve- 
ment is  far  excelled  by  the  celebrated  Eylasa 
at  Ellura,  which,  though  classed  by  Fergusson 
among  Dravidian  monuments,  may  as  properly 
find  mention  here.  The  court  or  pit  in  this 
case  measures  270  by  150  feet,  with  a  oolon- 
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nade  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  front  an  elab- 
orate porch  or  mandir  with  flanking  oolumns. 
The  temple  proper  consists  of  a  columnar  man- 
tapa  and  a  sikhra  with  five  small  chambers 
about  it.  The  whole  was  cut  from  the  rock  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  a.d.,  and  finished 
with  the  most  elaborate  detail,  which  recalls 
both  Dravidian  and  Chalukyan  models. 

Chalukyan  Architecture.  This  name,  de- 
rived from  a  dynasty  which  reigned  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  century  in  the  western  Dek- 
kan,  has  been  applied  to  the  Brahman  architec- 
ture of  a  broad  zone  comprised  mainly  between 
the  Narbadda  and  Kistnah  riyers.  It  differs 
from  the  Jaina  and  northern  Brahman  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  sikhra  a  less  lofty  pyramidal 
structure  over  the  sanctuary,  usually  on  a  star- 
shaped  plan,  and  in  covering  the  porch  with  a 
still  lower  stepped  pyramid,  starting  from  pro- 
jecting eaves.  The  vertical  walls  are  more 
important  than  in  most  northern  temples;  the 
lower  part  is  deeply  stratified  and  richly  sculp- 
tured, and  the  upper  part  profusely  adorned 
with  pilasters,  niches,  and  statues.  Light  is 
admitted  through  elaborate  perforated  stone 
screens  set  between  columns  of  baluster  outline 
with  innumerable  horizontal  mouldings.  The 
whole  stands  on  a  broad  platform,  and  in  general 
plan  resembles  the  Jaina  temples.  Sometimes 
the  shrine  is  double  or  triple,  connected  by  a 
common  porch,  and  the  Saivite  temples  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  porch  or  shrine  for  the  sacred  bull 
Mandi. 

The  most  important  Chalukyan  temples  are 
those  at  Bailur,  Hamonoondah,  Buchropully, 
near  Haidarabad,  Somnathpur,  in  Mysore  prov- 
ince, and  Hullabid.  That  at  Buchropully  is  the 
oldest,  dating  from  the  tenth  century.  The 
Bailur  temple  has  an  extensive  porch  of  forty 
columns,  and  measures  120  by  84  feet ;  its  per- 
forated stone  screens  are  especially  fine.  The 
Great  Temple  at  Hullabid  is,  however,  the  most 
magnificent ;  it  is  a  double  temple,  preceded  by 
two  mandi  shrines,  and  measures,  excluding 
these,  200  by  100  feet.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
superbly  sculptured  temple  in  India,  and  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  its  fine  bands  or  friezes 
of  animals,  each  band  over  700  feet  in  length ; 
and  for  the  marvellous  execution  of  all  its  details, 
in  which  it  surpasses  many  larger  and  grander 
edifices.     It  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  exists  not  far  from  Hullabid  a  group  of 
Chalukyan  temples  in  a  peculiar  style  approach- 
ing the  Dravidian,  with  pilastered  waUs  and  no 
sikhra.  The  Kalesvara  at  Bagali  and  the  triple- 
shrined  Venngopalasvami  at  Magala  are  exam- 
ples of  this  local  style.  There  are  no  caves  of 
Chalukyan  style,  nor  any  civil  monuments 
of  importance.  The  style  died  out  under  the 
destructive  Mohammedan  invasions  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  having  lasted  about  three  hun- 
dred years. 
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Dravidian  Style.  The  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula south  of  the  Kistnah  on  the  east  and  of 
Bailur  on  the  west  is  known  as  the  Dravida 
Desa.  In  this  region  there  was  developed  at 
some  unknown  period,  probably  not  before  the 
tenth  centuiy,  a  distinctive  style,  whose  complete 
flowering  in  the  great  temples  of  Chillambaram, 
Sri  Ringam,  Madura,  and  other  examples,  belongs 
to  the  centuries  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth. 
Though  marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  are  true  of  the  Jaina  and  Northern  Brah- 
man buildings,  the  Dravidian  temples  differ  from 
them  absolutely  in  conception  and  planning. 

The  Dravidian  plans  vary  greatly,  even  in 
general  scheme,  but  they  cover  in  all  cases  a  vast 
extent  of  ground,  and  by  their  successive  enclos- 
ures, each  with  its  huge  pylons  or  gopunis,  sug- 
gest the  temple  groups  of  Egypt,  such  as  Kamak. 
But  whereas  these  are  massive  and  simple  in 
detail,  the  Indian  examples  are  marvellously  rich 
in  their  minute  enrichments  of  carving.  There 
is  invariably  a  temenos,  or  enclosure,  with  a  wall 
pierced  by  a  gate  in  each  face,  and  towering  over 
each  gate  a  lofty  truncated  pyramid  or  gopura 
covered  with  innumerable  bands  of  sculpture 
and  carved  ornament.  Successive  enlargements 
have  in  some  cases  surrounded  the  earliest  enclos- 
ure with  one  or  more  outer  walls,  each  with  its 
gopuras.  In  the  inmost  enclosure  is  the  shrine 
or  temple  proper,  with  smaller  shrines  about  it. 
In  the  outer  courts  are  a  sacred  tank,  and  a  vast 
piUared  "  HaU  of  1000  Columns,"  caUed  by  Fer- 
gusson  the  chouUrie,  though  this  use  of  the 
term  is  not  universally  accepted  (see  Choultrie). 
Mantapas  more  or  less  elaborate,  and  long  co- 
lumnar corridors  of  one  or  three  aisles,  are  features 
of  many  of  the  temples.  But  these  elemen  ts  are, 
as  it  were,  thrown  together,  with  no  unity  of 
conception ;  high  and  low,  big  and  little,  hud- 
dled or  scattered,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  utter 
disregard  of  their  endless  possibilities  of  cumu- 
lative effect.  The  great  halls  and  long-drawn 
corridors  are  deficient  in  height  and  in  contrast, 
and  lead  to  nothing ;  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  is 
in  many  cases  insignificant ;  and  the  lofty  gopu- 
ras, with  their  sumptuous  decoration,  by  their 
very  loftiness  emphasize  the  lack  of  grandeur 
within  the  enclosure.  Yet  there  is  so  much  of 
picturesqueness,  variety,  and  splendour  in  these 
temples,  and  they  are  so  vast  in  extent,  that 
they  never  £sdl  to  inspire  both  amazement  and 
admiration,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies. 

The  largest  of  these  temples  is  that  of  Sri 
Ringam,  near  Taigore.  Its  outermost  enclosure 
measures  2500  by  2800  feet,  and  one  of  its 
sixteen  gopuras  covers  an  area  of  130  by  100 
feet,  and,  if  completed,  would  be  300  feet  high. 
The  effect  of  the  sixteen  gopuras  is  extremely 
picturesque,  but  they  are  not  parts  of  a  well- 
ordered  whole.  Some  of  the  great  corridors  of 
this  temple  are  fine,  though  all  too  low.  The 
temple  of  Chillambaram  is  smaller — 1000  feet 
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square — but  better  arranged;  its  inmost  en- 
closure is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Dravidian  tem- 
ples (1004  A.D.),  but  its  best  portions  date  from 
the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  tem- 
ple and  porch  of  Parvati,  and  the  Hall  of  1000 
Columns.  The  Ramisseram  temple  is  chiefly 
an  aggregation  of  corridors.  The  great  temple 
of  Madura  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  three- 
aisled  choultrie  of  Tirumnlla  Nayak,  built  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  Taigore  is  the 
oldest  of  Dravidian  temples,  dating  from  about 
1000  A.D.,  if  recent  reports  of  inscriptions  in  it 
are  to  be  trusted ;  the  chief  feature  being  the 
magnificent  pagoda  over  the  sanctuary,  —  a 
steep  stepped  pyramid,  ending  in  a  dome  and 
finial.  Beside  it,  in  the  enclosure  which  it 
dominates,  is  the  beautiful  shrine  of  Subra- 
manya,  a  magnified  jewel-casket,  with  a  low 
pyramid  and  dome  over  the  sanctuary,  and  with 
waUs  decorated  with  pilasters  and  niches  and 
ranges  of  statues  in  a  manner  recalling  both  the 
Renaissance  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  West. 
This  shrine  is  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  remarkable  gopuras  are  at 
Combaeonuin  and  Tarputryj  but  nowhere  is 
sculpture  treated  with  such  bold  waywardness 
of  imagination  as  in  the  porches  of  the  temples 
of  VeUore,  V^janagar  and  Perrore,  in  which 
horses,  bulls,  monsters,  and  human  figures  are 
combined,  and  executed  with  extraordinary 
force  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  In 
many  buildings  of  this  style  slender  auxiliary 
shafts  to  the  piers,  stone  brackets,  and  over- 
hanging eaves  exhibit  clearly  the  wooden  origin 
of  the  details. 

It  was  apparently  not  till  after  the  Mogul 
conquests  that  the  Dravidian  ngahs  erected 
important  palaces.  Those  they  then  built 
copied  the  cusped  arches  and  radiating  vaults 
of  the  Moslems,  e.g.  that  at  Madura.  The 
throne  room  of  the  latter  is  of  imposing  scale, 
and  suggests  the  design  of  a  Gothic  church  with 
Saracenic  details.  Most  of  the  palaces  were  not 
single  edifices,  but  more  or  less  scattered  aggre- 
gations of  halls,  passages,  pavilions,  and  arcades, 
e,g.  the  ruined  group  at  V^anagar. 

Except  for  the  triumphantly  successful  Eylas 
at  Ellura,  which  is  not  indisputably  Dravidian, 
the  only  rock-cut  monuments  of  this  style  are  a 
few  incomplete  monolithic  shrines  called  raths, 
at  Mahavellipore,  dating  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  might,  perhaps,  be  proper,  therefore, 
to  class  these  with  the  Eylas  and  the  ruined 
temple  at  Pattadkal  (Purudkul),  which  it  closely 
resembles  (c.  750  a.d.)  as  constituting  an  early 
Dravidian  style,  quite  distinct  from  the  later 
style  of  the  temples  at  Madura,  Tai\jore,  and 
Sri  Ringam. 

Indo-Modem,  (For  the  general  character- 
istics of  this  style,  see  article  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture.) A  detailed  account  of  all  the  various 
phases  of  Indo-Moslem   architecture  for  the 
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seven  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
capture  of  Delhi  by  the  Ghori  sultans  in  1193, 
is  impossible  in  a  short  article,  and  even  the 
enumeration  of  the  really  important  monuments 
erected  by  or  under  the  Moslem  rules  is  out  of 
the  question,  so  great  is  their  number.  The 
chief  subdivisions  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  Pathan  style  of  North  India  (1193- 
1554),  with  monuments  at  Old  Delhi  and  Ajmir, 
including  the  Kutub  mosque,  the  impressive 
tower  known  as  the  Kutub  Minar,  the  tomb  of 
Altamsh,  and  the  mosque  at  Ajmir. 

(2)  The  Sharki  style  at  Jaunpiir  (1394- 
1476),  chiefly  exemplified  in  three  great 
mosques,  having  imposing  arched  frontispieces 
like  pylons,  without  minarets,  in  front  of  their 
domes ;  the  Lai  Darwaza,  the  Jami  Ma^id,  and 
the  Ataladin  mosque. 

(3)  The  Gh^jerati  style  (1398-1572)  at 
Cambay  and  Champanir,  Ahmedabad,  Mirza- 
pur,  and  Sirkejm,  in  some  respects  the  most 
artistic  and  also  the  most  prolific  of  the  Indo- 
Moslem  styles,  especially  under  Ahmed  Shah  and 
Mahmdd  Begurra  (1411-1443,  1469-1511). 
In  the  mosques,  pavilions,  tombs,  tanks,  and 
palaces  of  this  style,  the  application  of  Jaina 
and  Brahman  details  to  Moslem  arched  build- 
ings is  peculiarly  successful. 

(4)  The  Bengali  style  (1203-1573)  at  Gaur 
and  Maldah,  whose  most  important  monument 
is  the  Adinah  mosque  at  Maldah. 

(5)  The  Bahnuini  style  at  Ealburgah  and 
Bidar  (1347-1525),  represented  by  the  Great 
Mosque  at  the  former  place  and  the  ruined 
Madrasa  (Coll^  at  Bidar  (1478). 

(6)  The  Bijapdri  style  (1489-1660),  de- 
cidedly Persian  in  character,  and  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  domes  of  the  Great 
Mosque  (Jami  Ma^id),  and  Tomb  of  Mahmdd 
(c.  1570-1600),  both  at  Bjijapdr,  these  being 
almost  the  only  buildings  in  India  in  which 
interior  grandeur  is  attempted  on  a  vast  scale 
and  successfully  attained. 

(7)  The  Mogul  style  (1494-1707),  which 
grew  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Mogul  Conquerors 
—  Baber,  Humayun,  Shore  Shah,  Akbar, — 
and  covered  northern  India  with  imposing 
monuments,  in  which  the  Persian  influence  is 
paramount  and  Hindu  details  almost  disappear. 
Delhi,  Agra,  with  its  now  ruined  palace-suburb 
of  Fathpdr  Sikri,  Secundra,  Lucknow,  Jouagur, 
and  other  cities,  are  adorned  with  these  sump- 
tuous monuments,  in  which  the  bulb-dome,  the 
smooth  round  minaret,  the  cusped  arch,  and 
inlays  of  precious  stones  and  pietra  dura,  take 
the  place  of  the  Hindu  carving,  the  banded  and 
stratified  columns,  bracket  capitals,  and  panelled 
ceilings  of  the  earlier  mosques.  The  style  cul-i 
minated  under  Akbar,  and  then  declined,  until 
under  Aurungzebe,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  Empire 
went  to  pieces,  and  its  art  sank  to  a  very  low 
leveL     Besides  these  styles,   one  might  enu- 
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merate  several  other  local  phases  of  Moslem 
architecture  of  minor  importance ;  but  all  Indo- 
Moslem  buildings  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes :  (a)  those  in  which  Jaina  and 
Hindu  details  predominate,  as  in  the  Pathan 
and  Sharki  styles,  and  in  the  mosques  of  Cam- 
bay  and  Champanir,  of  Eathiawar  and  Each  ; 
{b)  those  in  which  true  domes  and  vaults  and 
cusped  or  foliated  arches  predominate,  with  a 
touch  of  the  Persian  taste,  as  at  Bgapdr,  Eal- 
burgah,  and  Bidar;  and  (c)  the  Mogul  build- 
ings in  which  nearly  every  trace  of  Hindu  forms 
has  vanished,  and  stately  settings  of  buildings 
and  groups  of  buildings  upon  lofty  terraces,  with 
imposing  surroundings,  slender  minarets,  and 
great  gateways,  take  the  place  of  the  smaller 
scale  and  far  richer  and  minuter  ornamentation 
of  the  earlier  styles.  This  style  culminated  in 
the  palace  groups  of  Delhi  and  Fathpdr  Sikri, 
the  Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra,  and  the  Jami  Ma^id 
at  Delhi,  and  in  a  remarkable  series  of  royal 
sepulchres,  including  those  of  Mohammed  Ghaus 
at  Gwalior,  of  Humayun  at  Delhi,  and  of  Akbar 
at  Secundra;  but  none  of  these  is  as  widely 
known  as  the  Tig  Mahal,  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Jehan  (1650),  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
sepulchres  whether  or  not  deserving  of  the 
extravagant  praise  it  lias  received.  Its  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  architectural  environ- 
ment of  terraces,  gates,  minarets,  and  mosques, 
and  by  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  its  ma- 
terials. In  architectural  grandeur  it  is  sur- 
passed at  Bgapdr ;  in  the  interest  of  its  detail, 
by  the  buildings  of  Ahmedabad  and  Cambay. 
There  are,  besides  these  great  tombs,  hundreds 
of  smaller  tombs  in  Moslem  style,  of  Jaina, 
Brahman,  and  Moslem  origin,  scattered  through 
India,  each  with  a  dome  supported  by  columns 
or  pointed  arches,  and  almost  always  of  great 
beauty. 

Modem  Styles.  The  modem  British  build- 
ings in  India  have  rarely  been  successful  archi- 
tecturally, except  where  the  largest  possible 
freedom  has  been  given  to  native  design.  The 
Hindu  artists,  whether  Jaina,  Brahman,  or 
Moslem,  have  by  no  means  lost  their  skill,  and 
though  their  own  modem  mosques  and  temples 
and  tombs  are  inferior  to  the  best  work  of  past 
ages,  they  are  not  without  decided  merit  and 
artistic  interest.  The  Jainas  continue  to  erect 
temples  with  lofty  sikhras  over  the  Tirthankhar 
ceUs  and  vimanas,  and  to  use  bracket  columns 
with  great  elegance,  skilfully  working  into  their 
designs  many  Moslem  details,  including  the 
bulb  dome  and  the  pointed  cusped  arch  en- 
closed in  a  rectangle ;  as  at  Sonaghur  in 
Bandelkhand,  at  Sutmnjya,  and  in  the  great 
Hutti  Sing  temple  at  Ahmedabad.  The  temple 
of  Scindiah's  mother  at  Gwalior  (c.  1870),  the 
Golden  Temple  at  Amritsur,  the  tomb  of  the 
Nawab  of  Jonagur,  and  others  about  it, 
the  palace  at  the  same  place,  all  exemplify  the 
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capabilities  of  modem  Hindu  architects  in  a 
very  favourable  light ;  and  there  have  also  been 
erected  a  number  of  colleges  and  administrative 
buildings  by  native  architects,  for  the  British 
administration  in  India,  which  are  very  cred- 
itable works.  (See  Ceylon,  Architecture  of; 
Farther  India,  Architecture  of;  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture ;  also  Dagoba ;  Ghat ;  Gopura ;  Pagoda ; 
Sikra;  Stupa;  Tope;  Vihara;  Vimana.) 

Two  books  stand  in  the  first  rank  for  popular 
reference :  Ferguason^s  Indian  and  Eastern  ArchU 
tecture,  which,  in  spite  of  some  arbitrary  classifica- 
tions  and  now  discredited  judgments,  still  remains 
the  most  complete  and  scholarly  single  volume  on 
the  subject ;  and  Le  Bon,  Les  Monuments  de  VInde, 
a  more  popular  and  superficial  work,  but  rich  in 
beautiful  collotype  illustrations  of  monuments  of 
all  the  styles.  The  chief  mine  of  information  on 
the  arts  of  India  is  the  Governments  Archceo- 
logical  Survey  of  India^  in  many  volumes,  issued 
from  time  to  time,  including  many  monographs  on 
special  districts  or  classes  of  buildings  by  such 
authorities  as  the  late  Geueral  Cunningham,  Cole, 
Burgess,  and  Hope,  and  weU  illustrated.  Other 
works  are  :  Sir  Lepei  Griffin,  Famous  Monuments 
of  Central  India;  Cunningham,  Mahabadhi,  or 
the  Great  Buddhist  Temple  at  Buddha  Oaya; 
DeForest,  Indian  Domestic  Architecture  and  In- 
dian Architecture  and  Ornament  ^  Feigusson, 
Illustrations  of  the  Bock-cut  Temples  of  India ; 
Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindo- 
Stan  ;  Fergusson-Burgess,  Cave  Temples  of  India  ; 
Griggs,  Indian  Photographs  and  Draunngs  of  His- 
toric Buildings;  Jacob,  Jeypore  Portfolio  of  Archi- 
tectural Details;  Le  Bon,  Les  Civilisations  de 
VInde;  Ram  Raz,  Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Hindus;  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  many  articles  by 
William  Emerson,  William  Simpson,  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  and  others.  —  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

INDIAN  ARCHITBCTITRB.  A.  That  of 
the  various  divisions,  or  stocks  and  tribes,  of  the 
American  aborigines  or  Red  Indians.  (See  the 
references  under  Aboriginal  American  Architec- 
ture; Amerind  Architecture.) 

B,  That  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  as  described 
under  India,  Architectui^  of. 

INDRIOMENI,  MARCUS  QRBCUS  ;  mo- 
saicist,  magister  musileL 

Marcus  worked  in  Venice  in  1153,  probably 
on  the  decoration  of  the  church  of  S.  Marco. 

MQntz,  Les  artistes  byzantins. 

INFIRMAR7.  A,  A  place  prepared  for 
the  sick  or  convalescent ;  usually  not  a  separate 
building,  like  a  hospital,  but  a  room  or  a  series 
of  rooms  in  a  dwelling  or  an  institution  where 
many  persons  are  employed. 

B.  Same  as  Dispensary,  i.e.,  a  place  for  giving 
advice  and  remedies  to  patients  who  are  not 
resident. 

INFRBGIJATI.  (See  Battista  di  Cristo- 
fanello.) 

INQBLRAM;  architect. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  Nor- 
mandy, France,  it  is  written  that  Richard  de 
Saint  Leger,  Abbot  of  Bee,  wishing  to  build  a 
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PLATE    XVIII 


A  pair  ot  colunms  from  the  cloisWr  at  Honrenle  inlay  which   made  them  remarkable.     All  thla  was 

near  Palermo  In  Sicily.   The  capitalH  are  of  exqiiiiille  done  in  ffhat  we  now  call  Cosmati  work  ;  namely,  a 

Italian  twelfth  century  work,  but  tlic  sliaflB  witli  the  minute  mosaic  in  very  formal  patterns,  and  largely 

deeply  recessed  pattern  were  the  background  of  tlie  of  gloss,  set  deeply  in  siiililngs  cut  in  tlie  marble. 


INQLQ  OHEEK 

new  church  at  the  abbey,  confided  the  conduct 
of  this  work  to  Ingebram,  maltre  de  VcBuvre 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  Nothing  more  is 
recorded  about  him.  It  appears  from  this  docu- 
ment that  Ingelram  designed  the  third  cathedral 
of  Rouen,  that  which  is  now  standing.  The 
second  was  burned  in  1200. 

Deville,  Bevtte  des  architectes  de  la  catJUdrale  de 
Bouen  ;  Gilbert^  Cathedrale  de  Bouen. 

INQLB  CHBEK.  A  cheek  or  jam  of  a  fire- 
place.    (Scotch.) 

INQLB  NOOK.  A  place  by  the  fire;  a 
corner  of  a  fireplace,  as  when  in  old-fashioned 
houses  the  opening  of  the  chimney  was  much 
larger  than  needed  for  the  andirons  and  the  logs 
upon  them,  and  there  was  space  on  either  side 
where  persons  could  sit  or  things  be  put  for  drying; 
hence,  in  modem  usage,  and  inaccurately,  a  place 
near  the  fire,  arranged  with  a  seat  or  the  like. 

INGRES,  JUAN  AUGUSTB  DOMI- 
NIQX7B  ;  painter ;   b.  1781 ;  d.  Jan.  14, 1867. 

The  famous  painter  Ingres  made  the  cartoons 
for  the  windows  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Ferdinand 
in  Paris  and  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  Dreuz. 

Chesneau,  Lapeinturefranqaise  au  XIX*  silcle, 

INin  (in-ne^-tee).  The  Dakota  (Indian) 
name  for  Sweat  Lodge.  Also  called  initipi  and 
iniwokeya.  As  pi  is  a  regular  plural  termina- 
tion, ini-tipi  is  doubtless  an  error  as  used  by 
whites  in  the  singular.  Derived  from  ani^  to 
take  a  vapor  bath,  and  t\  a  house.  Literally 
a  vapor  bath  house.  (See  Sweat  Lodge,  under 
Lodge;  Tipi.)  — F.  S.  D. 

INItAJD  WORK.  Decoration  by  inserting 
a  piece-  of  one  material  within  an  incision  or 
depression  made  for  it  in  another  piece  of  ma- 
terial. The  term  is  usually  confined  to  a  com- 
bination in  this  way  of  hard  materials ;  as  black 
marble  in  white,  or,  as  in  some  marble  pave- 
ments in  Florentine  moeiac,  etc.,  of  many  dif- 
ferent coloured  materials  on  a  plain  background ; 
but  it  is  extended  to  mean  incised  work  filled 
with  paste  which  becomes  hard  after  a  little 
while.  Inlays  in  wood,  if  Italian  in  their  design 
or  their  origin,  are  called  Tarsia  or  Intarsiatura. 
Surfaces  made  up  of  many  small  parts  fitted 
together  are  properly  mosaic,  no  matter  how 
large  the  pieces  are,  because  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  fine  mosaics  of  a  vault,  there  is  no  con- 
tinuous and  solid  background  in  which  the 
other  pieces  are  inlaid.  A  patch  of  mosaic 
may,  however,  be  inlaid  upon  a  larger  surface. 

—  R.  S. 

INLA7.  Same  as  Inlaid  Work ;  the  general 
term.     (Cuts,  cols.  483,  484  ;  485,  486.) 

INN.  Originally,  a  residence ;  the  place  where 
one  lives ;  the  indoors  as  compared  with  out^f- 
doors.  In  modem  usage,  a  house  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  travellers;  especially 
a  simple  or  old  fiashioned  one  as  contrasted,  with 
a  hotel 
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The  word  in  the  original  sense  is  now  used 
only  for  a  very  few  establishments,  as  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  the  Inns  of  Chancery  in  London. 
In  these,  the  term  retains  its  original  meaning 
as  a  place  of  residence. 

INNS  OF  GHANGBR7.  In  Lpndon,  nine 
institutions  which  are  connected  with  the  four 
Inns  of  Court.  Clifford's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn, 
Lyon's  Inn,  belong  to  the  Inner  Temple ;  New 
Inn  and  Strand  Inn  belong  to  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple ;  Fumival's  Inn  and  Thavies's  Inn  belong  to 
Lincoln's  Inn;  Staple  Inn  and  Barnard's  Inn 
belong  to  Gray's  Inn. 

INNS  OF  COURT.  In  London,  four  im- 
portant institutions,  entitled  The  Middle  Tem- 
ple, The  Inner  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  providing  lodgings,  lectures,  a  free  table, 
and  other  conveniences  to  students  of  the  law ; 
and  in  modem  practice  to  others  as  well,  all  of 
whom  pay  regular  dues.  These  inns  have  the 
sole  right  of  admitting  persons  to  the  bar,  that 
is  to  say,  to  practice  as  barristers,  the  English 
custom  being  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
attorneys  and  barristers.  Each  inn  is  incorpo- 
rated and  is  independent  of  all  others.  Each 
of  these  institutions  has  some  interesting  build- 
ings, though  there  is  no  general  or  systematic 
grouping  of  these  buildings,  nor  any  unity  of 
design  preserved  among  them.  They  are  the 
very  attractive  growth  of  succeeding  centuries. 
Thus,  Middle  Temple  shares  with  the  Inner 
Temple  the  control  of  Temple  Church,  and  has 
also  a  very  splendid  hall,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  an  open-timbered  roof  of 
great  beauty.  Middle  Temple  Library  is  also 
an  attractive  building  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  a  roof  studied  from  that  of  Westminster 
Hall.  —  R.  S. 

INSERTED  COLUHN.  Same  as  Engaged 
Column,  rare.  ' 

INSTTTUT,  PAI.AIS  DE  L'.  The  official 
home  of  the  InstUut  de  France^  in  Paris,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  Louvre. 
The  building  is  low  and  not  lai^  in  its  parts, 
but  covers  much  ground.  It  was  designed  by 
Louis  Levau,  and  built  by  him  and  other  archi- 
tects, named  Pierre  Lambert  and  Francois  D'Or- 
bay,  and  finished  in  1662.  The  originid  purpose 
of  the  building  was  as  a  special  college  founded 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

INSTITUTE.  In  England,  a  great  society 
of  which  the  full  name  is  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects ;  in  other  countries  and  in 
British  cities,  many  societies  have  names  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  above ;  as  in  Ireland, 
The  Royal  Institute  of  Irish  Architects ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, The  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South 
Wales;  in  the  United  States,  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  first  founded  in  1857,  but 
not  at  first  a  general  body  embracing  chapters 
in  the  different  cities.  (See  Societies  of  Archi- 
tects.) 
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Inlat  wrh  Glass  TssBBnAL  (Cosmati 
Wobk)  Shaftb  of  Colpmkh;  Clois- 
TBBa  or  S.  JoHH  Latkkab,  Komb. 


Ihlat:   Swiss;  ITth  Cbnturt. 


INSTRUCTION 

ZNBTRXTCTION,  THE,  OF  THB  ARCHI- 
TBCT.  (See  Architect,  The,  in  England;  in 
France ;  in  Italy ;  and  School  of  Architecture.) 

IN  BTK U MJbLNT  ROOM.  In  an  institution 
of  learning,  a  hospital,  an  obserratory,  or  similar 
scientific  establishment,  a  room  set  aside  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  delicate  instruments  of  obser- 
vation, delineation,  etc.,  which  require  to  be  kept 
from  dust  and  iiyury.  It  is  usual  to  line  the 
walls  of  such  a  room  with  glass  fronted  cases. 

nvsuIiA.  In  Roman  archseology,  a  block  in  a 
town ;  thus,  in  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  each 
separate  space  bounded  by  four  streets  is  called  an 
Insula,  whether  it  contains  one  house  or  many. 

INSUZaAR.  Standing  alone ;  connected  with 
no  other  structure,  so  as  to  be  visible  on  every 
side ;  said  of  a  building.  The  more  usual  word 
LB  Detached.     (Compare  Insula.) 

INSUIaATED.     a.   Same  as  Insular. 

B.  Kept  apart,  as  an  electric  wire,  from  other 
conducting  bodies. 

IN8I7LATINQ  JOINT.  (See  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances.) 

INSUIiATINQ  TUBB8.  (See  Electrical 
Appliances.) 

INSUIaATOR.    (See  Electrical  Appliances.) 

INT AQLIAT U HA.  In  Italian  art,  same  as 
Incised  Work ;  very  general  and  including  en- 
graving, chasing,  and  similar  arts. 

INTAQUO.  Incised  work  of  any  sort,  es- 
pecially engraving  in  fine  stones.  In  English  the 
term  is  but  rarely  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 

INTAQIJO  RILIBVO.     (See  Relief) 

INTAR8IATURA.  Same  as  Tarsia;  the 
term  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  the  process  and 
the  art  of  inlaying  in  general. 

INTAVOLATA.  The  cyma  at  the  top  of  a 
cornice;  rare. 

INTBR.  The  Latin  preposition  and  adverb 
signifying  between ;  used  in  English  in  many 
compound  words,  each  of  which  expresses  the 
relation  of  the  spaces  between  members  in  a 
series  to  the  members  themselves.  Thus,  inter- 
joist  is  the  space  between  two  joists;  inter- 
column,  the  space  between  two  columns,  meaning 
thereby  their  shafts ;  and  interoolumniation  the 
same  thing  as  intercolumn,  but  with  the  added 
meaning  of  the  whole  art  of  spacing  columns 
with  relation  to  the  thicknesses  of  their  shafts. 

nTTBRAZLAL.  A.  Coming  between  the 
axes ;  said  of  a  member  which  is  left  between 
the  main  lines  of  composition  and  is  in  a  sense 
disregarded,  it  being  held  that  the  symmetry  or 
sequence  of  the  greater  features  which  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  axes  makes  it  possible  to  put 
in  minor  details  as  convenience  demands. 

B.  Based  upon  the  axes,  especially  upon  a 
double  series  of  axes  forming  right  angles  with 
each  other;  said  of  a  system  of  planning. 
Erroneous  or  forced  in  this  sense. 

INTBRAXI8 ;  INTERS ALX78TBR ;  IN- 
TBRCOLUHN.     (See  Inter.) 
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LNTUUCOLUMNIATION.  A.  The  space 
between  the  shafts  of  two  a4jacent  columns. 

B,  The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  to 
the  space  between  two  shafts. 

An  interoolumniation  is  usually  considered 
the  distance  in  the  clear  between  the  lower 
parts  of  the  shafts ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
taken  as  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of 
columns.  Ordinarily,  it  is  described  in  terms 
of  the  diameter  or  semidiameter  taken  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  though  its  absolute  dimen- 
sion may  of  course  be  used.  The  term,  though 
not  necessarily  limited  to  classic  styles,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  describing  classic  colonnades.  (See 
Columnar  Architecture.) 

The  terminology  of  the  subject  is  derived 
from  Vitruvius  (Book  III,  Ch.  2),  who  de- 
scribes- five  kinds  of  temples,  as  follows : 
Picnostyle,  with  columns  set  1^  diameters  apart ; 
systyle,  2  diameters ;  eustyle,  2  J,  with  a  central 
intercolumniation  of  3  diameters;  diastyle,  3 
diameters,  of  which  he  says  the  architraves  often 
fail  through  being  too  long ;  and  finally,  arseo- 
style,  a  wide. spacing  with  architraves  of  wood. 

Upon  this  statement,  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Sir 
William  Chambers,  and  others  have  constructed 
sundiy  rules  for  the  spacing  of  columns,  all  of 
which  authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture^  article  "Intercolumniation." 

The  Vitruvian  rules  may  have  had  some  ap- 
plication to  Roman  buildings;  how  little  bear- 
ing they  had  upon  the  work  of  the  Greeks  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 
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Id  Done  of  the  above,  nor  in  the  many  aildi- 
tional  Doric  examples  given. by  Dr.  Durm,  do 
the  Vitruvion  spacings,  1^,  2,  2|,  or  3  occur. 
The  statement  that  the  architrave  frequently 
fiuls  in  a  diostyle  (3  diameter)  intercnliunni- 
ation  ia  Been  to  be  thoroughly  illogical  when 
ve  realize  that  if  the  diameter  of  the  column  is 
amall  the  architrave  might  actually  be  ahorter 


INTBKLAOINQ  ASGK 
INTBHDUCSS.  Same  aa  Intertie. 
IMTiiHFiiM  iiSTRATION.    A.   The  apace 

between  two  windows. 

B.  The  art  of  disposing  windowa  and,  by 
ezteDsioQ,  doors  and  other  openings.  (Com- 
pare Fenestration ;  Intercolumniation.) 

mTBRFILIiINa.  Filling,  as  with  masonry 
or  plastering  on  lath,  spaces  between  timben 


Iktkbi^cb:  Inrm^Acaia  Pattbkhb  fbom  t 
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than  in  a  picnostyle  arrangement  when  the 
diamet«T  is  veiy  great 

The  rules  for  equal  spacing  of  columns  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  Grecian  Doric  the  positions  of  the 
columna  depend  usually  upon  the  divisions  of 
the  frieze.  In  this  order  the  axis  of  the  column 
falls  in  line  with  the  middle  of  the  triglyph,  but 
at  the  angles  this  correspondence  cannot  exist, 
and  the  spacing  of  metope  and  triglyph  being 
constant,  it  follows  that  the  coruer  intercolumui- 
ation  is  less  than  the  others.  The  rules  also 
ignore  the  beautiful  optical  refinement  of  a 
gradually  widening  space  firom  angle  to  centre, 
as  seen  in  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that,  at  a  time 
when  art  was  fVee  from  the  taint  of  archaeol- 
ogy, artists  would  have  attempted  to  perfect 
their  designs  by  an  artificial  system  of  modules 
and  minutes,  or  would  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  have  been  governed  by  a  set  of  rules 
as  to  the  ratio  of  column  diameter  to  inter- 
odumnar  space.  —  Frank  Miles  Day. 

UmiHCUFOIiA.  A.  The  space  between 
two  cupolas.     (See  Inter.) 

B.  The  space  between  the  two  shells  of  a 
cupola;  especially  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
this  member  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  as  in 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
the  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  shells 
often  being  utilised  for  sturcasea  and  the  like. 

(See  Inter.) 


of  a  frame,  or  the  like.     (See  Black  and  White 
Work  (I.)  ;  Half  Timbered.) 

INTERGLYPH.  The  space  between  two 
of  the  grooves  or  cuts,  ss  in  a  triglyph ;  usu- 
ally, a  flat  aurfece  below  which  the  groove 
itself  has  been  sunk. 

m^EIRJOIST.  The  space  between  two 
joists,  as  in  a  floor.     (See  Inter.) 

UiTilULACE  (v.  i.).  To  cross  and  recros.'^, 
OS  if  woven ;  said  of 
different  cords,  bands, 
withes,  or  the  like,  or 
of  a  single  piece  of 
flexible  material  re- 
turning upon  itself.  By 
extension,  to  seem  to 
interlace,  as  of  a  sculp- 
tured ornament  resem- 
bling a  band  crossing 
and  recroBsing  itself 
or  of  several  bands 
seeming  to  cross  one  an- 
other, first  above,  then 
below.  (Cuts,  col.  491.) 

ZNTERLACIzra 
AHCADB.     Same  as  i„rBR[,iCB:  Istbriacsd 
Intersecting      Arcade       Orwamkht,    Caktsb- 
(which  see,  under  At- 

INTBUXtAdlTa  ASCH.     More  properly, 

InteHadng  Archivolt ;    one  of   several   which 
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INTBBLAOINa  OBNAMBNT 
Beem  to  croes  one  another  &nd  produce  a  oon- 
tinuouB  interwoven  pattern,  as  in  an  interaect- 
iiig  arcade. 

XNTBRIiACUTa  ORITABIEITT.  (See  Strap 
Oraament.) 

niTERMODIUJOIT.     The  space  between 
two  tnodillions,  as  in  an  architrave.   (See  Inter.) 


nTTERMiniAlL  Built  between  walls; 
said  of  something  not  commonly  so  placed,  as 
a  stairway.  lutermural  stairways  are  treated 
with  great  effect  in  Italiau  palaizi,  the  largest 


of  them  being,  perhaps,  the  Scala  Regia  of  the 
Vatican.  In  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  there 
are  two,  the  celebmted  Scala  d'Oro  and  the  Scala 
dei  Censori.  The  term  is  extended  to  apply 
to  stairways  of  which  the  enclosing  walls  are 
pierced  with  arches,  so  as  to  be  very  open. 
Fine  examples  of  these  am  numerous  through- 

vn 


INWOOD 

out  Italy,  those  of  Genoa  being  specially  showy 
and  attractive. 

LHTilKMUTUiiZL  The  space  between  two 
mutules,  OS  in  an  architrave.     (See  Inter.) 

IM TUKPilNUTHATB.  To  penetrate  recip- 
rocally each  the  other ;  in  architecture,  said  of 
mouldings  so  worked  in  solid  stone  that  one 
moulding,  or  group  of  mouldings,  seems  to 
pierce  another  and  to  appear  again  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  This  decoration  is  much  used  in  the 
latest  Qothic  architecture.  (Compare  Stump 
Tracery,  under  Tracety.) 

INTUKFILABTER ;  INII1RQ1TARTER. 
(See   Inter.) 

iNTllUSBCnON.     Same  as  Croeaing. 

INTllU^^  In  framing,  especially  in  car- 
pentry work,  a  piece,  usually  horizontal,  be- 
tween uprights,  such  as  studs,  or  in  the  elope 
of  a  roof  between  the  raftera,  or  forming  tiie 
lower  member  of  a  system  of  trussed  framing, 
as  in  supporting  a  partition  over  a  wide  open- 
ing. The  intertie  may  be  at  once  a  strut  and 
a  tie,  and  by  its  means  two  atjjacent  struts  or 
rafteta  brace  one  another  mutually. 

UTTERTRIGIiTPB.  The  space  between 
two  triglypha  in  a  Doric  frieze.  Called  also 
Metope. 

UTTONACO.  In  preparation  for  fresco 
painting,  the  final  smooth  coat  of  plastering 
upon  which,  while  wet,  the  colour  b  appUed 
by  the  artist.  (In  Italian,  also  Inlonico, 
Scialbo.) 

TNTRADOB.  A.  The  inner  fiice  of  an  arch 
or  vault  generally  forming  the  concave  under 
side,  or  soffit. 

B.  The  line  in  which  the  surface  above  de- 
fined intersects  the  face  of  the  arch. 

nrVAIiIDBS.  (See  Hotel  des  Invalides; 
church  of  S.  Louis.)     (Cut,  cols.  493,  494.) 

INVBRT.  An  inverted  arched  construction, 
as  the  bottom  of  a  built  drain  or  sewer  ;  an  ab- 
breviation of  lnvert«l  Arch  or  vault. 

INVERTED  ARCH.      (See  under  Art-h.) 

nrWOOD,  CHAWLBB  FREDERICK. 
(See  Inwood,  William.) 

HTWOOD,  HENRT  'WILLIAM;  archi- 
tect ;  b.  May  22,  1794 ;  d.  1843. 

The  eldest  son  of  William  Inwood  (see  In- 
wood,  William).  In  1819  he  visited  Greece, 
and  returning  to  England,  assisted  his  father 
in  the  construction  of  S.  Panctas  New  Church, 
London.  Inwood  published  The  Erechlkeiou 
at  Athens,  Fragments  of  Athenian  AriJiitec- 
ttire,  etc.  (London,  folio,  1827  ;  republished  by 
A.  F.  Quaat,  Potsdam,  1843.) 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  Ifaiional  Biography. 

nrWOOD,  'WHJ.IAM;  architect ;  b.  about 
1771;  d.  1843. 

His  best-known  work  is  S.  Pancras  New 
Church,  London,  built  between  1819  and  1822. 
He  was  especially  assisted  by  his  sons  Henry 
William   (see   Inwood,    H.    W.)    and   Charlea 
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Frederick.     He  publisbed  Tables  for  the  Pur- 
iihasing  of  Estates  .  .  .  and  for  the  Renetoal 
of  Leaaea  held  under  Corporate  Bodies. 
Stephen,  Dietionarg  of  ffationat  Biography. 


always  been  closely  connected  with  it.     This 
remark  applies  onlj  to  the  fully  or  partially 
developed  looic  order,  for  what  are  called  proto- 
lonic  capitals  have  been  found  in  considerable 
""'"*™™  in  the  non-Greek  lands  farther  removed 
ires  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as 
lelf.     The  most  important  instances 
it,  imperiect  Ionic  capital  are  still, 
)se  found  at  Athena,  in  some  ruins 
.n  plain,  thouf^ht  to  be  those  of  the 
ndria,  at  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  and 
Is  of  Deloa  and  Lesbos.     In  all  of 
pital  is  almost  devoid  of  borizontal 
nsists  of  two  Tolutes  which  apring 
it,  as  if  the  designer  bad  studied  a 
:  succulent  stem  of  circular  section 
een  split  for  a  short  distance  down 
,nd  rolled  away  from  the  centre  in 
In  some  cases,  this  appearance  of 
'  is  made  stronger  by  the  introduc- 
B  design  of  a  strongly  marked  and 
louble  band  which  surrounds   the 
t  just  above  the  separation  of  the 
In  othcra,  as  in  a  well-known 
Ltbcns,  covered  with  briUiant  paint- 
ital  has  gone  a  step  farther  in  its 
,    and   is  a  solid    block    adorned 
le  appearance  of  two  scrolls  treated 
ime    common    centre.      All   these 
npitats  tend  to  overset  the  theory 
some  archiBologists,  reasoning  back- 
the  developed   capital,   that    the 
y  volutes  came  of  the  adornment 
tal  block,  the  ends  of  which  were 
is  easy  and  obvious  way.     The  per- 
fected capital  is,  indeed,  not  want- 
ng  iu  strongly  marked  horizontal 
ines,  and  even  those  of  earlier  times 
;han  that  of  the  highest  develop- 
nent,  as  perhaps  of  the  sixth  cen- 
lury  B.C. ,  like  one  recently  discovered 
it  Delphi,  show   a  very  strongly 
marked  flat  table,  the  ends  of 
which  only  are  worked  into  the 
volutes.      This  flat  table  being 
supported  hy  an  ovolo  moulding, 
forming  a  complete  circle  and 
resting   upon    the    shaft,   and 
adorned  with  very  large  oves, 
neeiia  nothing  but  the  refinement 
of  its  parts  to  make  it  the  per- 
Invalidbs:  The  Later  Chvbth,  called  Domb  dbb  Ihvaudbb;        fected  capital  of  the  Erechtheum. 
i:o8.  ipjijg  refinement  was  more  needed 


lOmC  ORDER.  One  of  the  five  ortlers 
recognized  by  the  Italian  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  order  is  of  Greek  origin, 
although  it  received  a  greater  development  on 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  a  countiy  inhabited 
by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  than  in  the  mother  laud 
itself ;  yet  the  earliest  existing  buildings  which 
are  assuredly  of  this  style  are  of  the  main  land 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  great  islands  which  have 


the  Ionic  capital  than  in  some  others,  because 
the  form  is  in  itself  somewhat  irrational,  and 
suggests  in  a  disagreeable  way  the  oozing  out  of 
a  moreplastic  material  under  the  superincumbent 
weight.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  disappear  when 
the  highly  wrought  design  of  the  fifth  century 
capital  is  studied.  The  fluting  of  the  shaft 
does  not  appear  in  the  earliest  examples  ;  but, 
in  those  which  seem  to  be  of  the  fifth  century, 


IONIC  OBDBB 
like  that  of  Delphi  mentioned  above,  there  are 
channels  like  those  of  the  Doric  columns,  but 
more  numerous,  and  in  the  fifth  centuij  these  are 
succeeded  by  the  well-known  flutinga,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  and  separated  by  narrow  fil- 


lets instead  of  meeting  at  the  sharp  arrises, 
as  in  the  channels  named  above.  The  base  un- 
derwent fewer  important  changes  during  the 
period  of  which  we  can  judge,  for  the  practice 
of  fluting  horisontally  the  large  torus  of  the 
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base  came  in  at  a  veiy  early  epoch,  and  this 
remained  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
the  order  after  the  volutes  of  its  capital.  When 
the  Ionic  shaft  is  set  upon  the  Attic  base 
(which  see  under  Base),  it  loses  much  of  its 
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distinction.  The  bases  of  the  little  temple  of 
Nike  ApteroB  at  Athens  (which  see  under  Tem- 
ple) seem  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  the  combi- 
nation of  flutes  resting  upon  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  Attic  base;  and  a  somewhat  similar 
attempt  was  made  in  the  famous  Hrechtheum. 
The  flutings  and  the  arrangement  of  the  base 
are  of  peculiar  importance  to  students,  because 
the  Corinthian  order  when  it  began  was,  in  the 
main,  the  Ionic  order  with  a  newly  invented 
capital.  In  connection  with  the  Ionic  order 
there  are  some  beautifully  imagined  ornamental 
devices  in  lees  common  use.  Thus,  the  pilss- 
ters  which  are  used  with  the  Ionic  column  are 
sometimes  of  ungular  beauty,  having  simply 
fluted  shafts  with  a  capital  consisting  of  a  band 
of  anthemions,  with  egg  and  dart  mouldings 
above,  and  a  base  with  rich  flutings  and  some- 
times a  kind  of  guilloche  adorning  the  torus. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  connection  witli  this  order 
that  the  most  perfect  instance  of  the  caiyatid 
occure,  namely,  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 
The  entablature  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
temple  seem  to  have  been  the  subject  of  thought 
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and  study  as  carefiil  as  that  given  to  buildings 
of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  The  frieze,  having 
no  triglyphs,  is  sometimes  adorned  with  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  figures,  those  of  the  Erech- 
theum having  been  planted  on  and  made  of 
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different  material,  so  as  to  show  some  contrast 
of  colour,  even  without  the  use  of  painting  and 
gilding.  The  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros,  above  alluded  to,  was  also  adorned 
with  figures  on  a  very  small  scale.  Ionic  tem- 
ples wera  numerous  on  the  Grecian  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  The  most  curious  in- 
stance of  the  introduction  of  the  order  in  a 
place  which  seems  incongruous  is  the  well- 
known  portico  of  the  Propylsea  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  There,  while  the  outer  colonnades 
on  both  sides  are  pure  Doric  of  a  perfect  type, 
the  columns  which  front  upon  the  continuous 
passage  of  the  roadway  through  the  portico 
from  west  to  east  are  Ionic;  but  of  necessity 
their  entablature  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
full  perfection  of  the  onler.  —  R.  S. 

IRELAND,  ARCHITBCTURX2  OF.  That 
of  the  island  called  lem^  and  Hibernia  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Erin  by  the  Irish 
themselves,  which,  lying  in  the  extreme  west 
of  Europe,  has  preserved  vestiges  of  architec- 
tural forms  which  have  almost  disappeared, 
from  Europe  elsewhere.  In  her  own  Gaelic 
she  has  handed  down  curious  records  of  the 
methods  used  by  builders  in  osier,  wattle, 
wood,  and  stone.  In  early  times  stone  was 
chiefly  confined  to  fortifications  called  dun, 
rath,  or  lis,  and  even  then  the  material  was 
apt  to  be  found  in  subterranean  or  submural 
vaults,  rooms,  or  passages,  built  rudely  of  se- 
lected stones,  little,  if  at  Idl,  shaped  with  the 
hammer.  These  were  mere  refuges  in  case  of 
war,  or  vaults  for  storage  of  valuables.  In  the 
west  of  Ireland,  however,  where  wood  was  al- 
ways scarce,  one  finds  primitive  forms  of  archi- 
tecture like  the  clochans,  or  beehive  huts,  of 
the  Arran  and  other  islands,  rude  stone  shelters 
without  a  trace  of  chimney,  or  even  fireplace, 
yet  not  without  design,  and  showing  a  certain 
skill  in  their  making.  Clochans  are  round  or 
oval  and  of  different  sizes,  made  by  laying  stone 
on  stone  spirally  and  progressively,  each  course 
overlapping  the  lower  until  a  narrow  central 
space  can  be  closed  with  a  broad  flat  stone. 
(See  Iglugeak.) 

The  beehive  hut  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
monks  and  solitaries  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  it  reaches  back  far  beyond  Christian  times. 
Radically  the  same  construction,  with  approach 
and  side  wings,  is  found  in  such  royal  burial 
places  as  Newgrange-on-the-Boyne,  in  the  east 
of  Ireland.  The  type  is  the  Eskimo  subterra- 
nean lodge  approached  by  a  long,  low  hallway 
covered  with  earth.  At  Newgrange  most  of 
the  rude  slabs  used  to  line  the  approach  to  the 
central  vault  are  picked  over  apparently  with  a 
stone  implement,  in  designs  of  rounds,  spirals, 
lozenges,  etc.  But  these  designs  antedate  the 
tomb,  fof  they  continue  round  behind  the  slabs, 
and,  moreover,  show  the  signs  of  weathering. 
The  inference  is  unmistakable  that  they  were 
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taken  from  some  field  of  stone  pillars  like  that 
of  Camac,  in  Brittany. 

The  early  Irish  did  not  use  mortar;  their 
stone  buildings  have  commonly  disappeared, 
because,  when  once  abandoned,  the  stones  were 
immediately  carried  away  for  other  uses.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  lived  as  the  ancients 
did,  down  to  this  century  —  in  wicker  and  wood 
huts  and  cabins,  usually  round  in  shape.  Farm- 
ers of  a  higher  grade  had  several  huts  in  an  en- 
closure of  earth  or  stone ;  owners  of  large  herds 
could  afford  a  separate  hut,  or  detached  room, 
for  the  women.  The  more  or  less  fantastic  de- 
scription of  the  jpalace  at  Tara  is  really  that  of 
a  country  seat^Hth  its  several  rooms  not  yet 
assembled  undei^  one  roof,  for  the  banquet  hall, 
prison  for  hostagies,  kitchen,  doctor's  house,  dog 
kennels,  etc.,  were  separate.  Tara  may  never 
have  existed,  but\8uch  a  distribution  agrees 
with  the  primitive  inethod  of  early  Europe. 
The  more  important  buildings  may  be  realized 
as  circular  huts  of  good  size  with  one  door  and 
a  few  small  openings,  which,  in  later  ages,  were 
sometimes  glazed,  but  at  first  closed  by  a  shut- 
ter or  covered  with  parchment.  Rich  men 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  their  walled  pre- 
cinct a  grienan,  or  sun  chamber,  in  which  glass 
was  used  when  that  became  accessible.  Roofs 
were  of  thatch,  rarely  shingle,  and  only  in  case 
of  churches,  lead  or  slate.  A  fire  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  round  house.  Although  mortar 
was  not  used,  whitewash  was  used  on  the  outer 
wall  of  forts  and  houses.  A  kind  of  stucco 
was  common ;  it  was  often  modelled  in  designs, 
and  painted.  Such  decoration  was  used  in  the 
famous  early  church  at  Armagh,  so  often  plun- 
dered and  mined. 

The  tendency  to  build  separate  htits,  rather 
than  rooms  under  one  roof,  held  on  after  Chris- 
tianity had  affected  the  customs  of  the  people, 
and  explains  the  fact  that  the  early  churches, 
whether  of  wood  or  stone,  were  generally  ac- 
companied by  an  oratory  and  a  belfry  quite 
separate,  and  by  themselves,  as  we  see  at  Ard- 
more,  near  Youghal,  and  many  other  places. 
It  accounts  for  the  persistence  of  the  detached 
round  tower,  so  characteristic  of  early  Irish 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

The  ancient  Irish  have  handed  down  no  dis- 
tinctive architecture  except  the  beehive  huts 
and  round  towers.  T\i6'  latter,  as  we  find 
them,  are  ^rictly  ecclesiastical,  but  represent 
in  stone  the  watchtowers  of  wood  or  wicker 
erected  by  the  pagan  Irish  in  their  rath,  dun, 
or  lis,  to  serve  as  an  outlook  for  marauders,  a 
citadel  in  event  of  a  surprise.  They  are  small, 
but  very  beautiful  and  finished  pieces  of  stone- 
work. Their  derivation  from  the  wicker  round 
hut  —  basketwork  on  a  big  scale  —  can  hardly 
be  doubted;  the  oldest  specimens  not  restored 
in  the  crenellated  Norman  fashion  repeat  in 
their  sharp  conical  tops  the  old  cone-capped 
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huts,  and  many  reveal  the  original  main  lines 
of  the  framework  of  osier.  As  the  centre  of 
the  largest  usage  of  round  towers  in  Ireland, 
it  IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  few  ex- 
amples ajs  the  Continent  affords  were  built 
under  Irish  influence  after  Irish  missionaries 
had  invaded  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
The  existing  examples  do  not  go  back  beyond 
the  ninth  century ;  they  must  have  been  used 
as  much  for  towers  of  refuge  as  signal  towers 
against  sudden  raids  by  the  plunderers  from 
the  Baltic,  and  locally,  to  guard  against  the 
pagan  Irish.  Petrie  has  left  an  epoch-making 
work  on  round  towers.  0*Curry  and,  later, 
Margaret  Stokes  and  Lord  Dufferin,  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  these  interesting 
belfry  refuges.  We  can  readily  imagine  that 
before  bronze  bells  came  into  use  a  sonorous 
stone  was  struck  from  the  top  of  a  round 
tower.  Our  word  "  clock  "  is  a  Keltic  word, 
meaning  ''stone." 

The  peculiar  Keltic  cross  found  chiefly  in 
Ireland,  but  also  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a  combination  of 
Christian  cross  and  pagan  sun  circle,  which  the 
halo  round  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
in  religious  pictures  from  Byzantium  or  Rome 
would  naturally  suggest. 

Towns,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  scarcely 
existed  in  Ireland  before  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  Danes,  so  called, ^Germanic,  Fin- 
nic, and  Slavic  heathens  of  the  Baltic,  —  over- 
ran the  country,  and  founded  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Waterfonl,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway.  Lon- 
donderry, Belfast,  and  Kilkenny,  were  later 
creations.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  town 
was  such  a  temporary  town  of  huts  as  grew  up 
when  some  famous  fair  wajs  held ;  accounts  of 
many  of  these  important  assemblages  are  found 
in  Irish  literature.  Small  and  simple,  but  very 
charming,  remains  of  oratories,  diapels,  baptis- 
teries, refectories,  and  churches  are  scattered 
over  Ireland,  testifying  to  the  powerful  impress 
of  the  Norman-English  and  Norman- Welsh  who 
conquered  Ireland  piecemeal  one  century  and  a 
half  after  the  seizure  of  Great  Britain  by  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.  A  sparing  use  of  sculp- 
ture lends  to  what  survives  a  peculiar  touch 
of  reserve,  and  the  solidity  and  small  size  of 
the  remains  add  to  their  eflect  as  they  appear 
in  the  bare  Irish  landscape.  In  the  mediaeval 
remains  one  flnds  an  early  Romanesque,  but 
almost  no  Gothic  of  the  highest  sort ;  nor  are 
there  many  examples  of  the  architecture  that 
is  called  Saxon  because  found  in  England.  Ire- 
land was  too  poor  and  disturbed  to  follow  the 
rest  of  Europe  during  the  great  period  of  Gothic 
art,  and  erect  cathedrals. 

Imposing  and  even  beautiful  buildings  of  more 
modern  times  are  not  lacking  in  Dublin.  East- 
ward toward  the  sea  rises  the  Customhouse 
(1794),  built  from  designs  by  James  Gandon,  a 
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handsome  classical  structure  375  by  205  feet 
with  lofty  porches  and  a  dome  ]  25  feet  above 
ground.  The  front  on  the  river  has  statues  of 
Plenty,  Industry,  Mercuiy,  and  Neptune;  on 
the  north,  statues  of  Europe,  Asia,  America^ 
and  Africa,  while  other  decorations  are  found 
without  and  within  its  two  courts.  Earlier 
(1776)  is  the  date  for  the  Four  Courts,  the 
famous  place  of  forensic  displays.  It  cost 
$1,000,000,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
building  in  Ireland.  It  was  designed  by  Cooley 
and  finished  in  1800  by  James  Gandon.  The 
dome  indicates  a  circular  central  hall  64  feet 
wide,  decorated  with  statues  of  celebrated  Irish- 
men of  the  robe,  with  bas-reliefs  and  other 
sculptures.  The  general  post  oflice  with  its 
Doric  pillared  porch  (1815)  and  the  lofty  Doric 
fluted  column  of  Nelson's  Pillar  are  worth  see- 
ing, together  with  O'Connell's  monument,  begun 
by  Foley  and  finished  by  Brock,  having  a  co- 
lossal figure  of  O'Connell  on  the  apex  and  ninety 
or  more  symbolical  bronze  figures  high  up  on 
the  shaft.  The  old  Parliament  House,  now  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  is  especially  interesting.  Built 
in  1729  from  designs  by  some  unknown  artist, 
it  has  no  little  dignity  and  charm.  Within,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  little  changed ;  it  has 
an  east  entrance  with  porch  of  Corinthian  col- 
umns. That  of  the  Commons  has  been  altered 
for  the  bank ;  it  still  shows  an  octagonal  interior 
of  fine  proportions.  The  University,  founded 
in  1595,  has  few  indications  of  great  age;  the 
various  buildings  belong  to  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  later. 
There  are  four  quadrangles,  the  principal  en- 
trance being  from  the  Square  opposite  the  Bank. 
The  finest  building  is  the  Library,  210  feet  long ; 
the  first  quadrangle  has  a  notable  belfry  with 
some  pretensions  to  elegance.  Christ  Church 
cathedral,  founded  in  1038  by  a  Danish  King 
of  Dublin,  rebuilt  in  recent  years  by  Street  in 
'*  transition  Gothic,"  has  a  good  square  central 
tower,  Nonnan  decorated  entrance,  and  a  flying 
bridge  across  the  street.  S.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
founded  in  1190,  has  been  extensively  ruined 
and  restored.  It  has  a  noble  Grothic  interior 
and  a  tower  at  the  northwest  comer  (1370) 
rather  unfortunately  restored  with  a  tall  spire. 
A  Doric  modem  Catholic  cathedral,  begun  1816, 
and  the  City  Hall,  built  in  1779  for  a  Royal 
Exchange,  are  other  noteworthy  structures. 

The  church  and  city  hall  and  many  old 
merchants'  houses  in  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and 
Galway  are  picturesque;  Wexford  with  its 
cmmbling  old  fortifications,  Youghal  with  its 
ancient  chapel  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house ; 
the  palace  at  Lismore  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster ;  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old 
fort  at  Athlone,  now  part  of  the  military  ar- 
rangement ;  S.  Laurent's  gate  at  Drogheda ; 
mins  of  monasteries  on  islands  in  Lochs  Kil- 
lamey,  Derg,  Eme,  and  Key;  the  old  fort  at 
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Limerick;   Dunluce  ruins  on  the  north  coast; 

Ardfert,  Aghador,  Clonfert,  Muckroas,  Clonmac- 

noise,  Adare,  Sligo,  and  other  abbeys ;  Armagh, 

Derry,  and   Downpatrick   cathedrals;    Ennis- 

killen,  Malahide,  Blarney,  and  other  castles,  — 

are  of  interest  to  architects  and  lovers  of  the 

picturesque.  —  Charles  de  Ka.y. 

Dunraven,  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture  ;  Petrie, 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland  anterior  to 
the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion;  Stokes,  Early  Chris- 
tian Architecture  of  Ireland;  Wilkinson,  Practical 
Geology  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland; 
Keane,  Towers  and  Temples  of  AncietU  Ireland. 

IRON.  A,  A  metal  which  in  practical  use 
is  approximately  pure  only  in  the  form  known 
as  wrought  iron.  This  is  peculiarly  malleable 
and  has  the  remarkable  quality  of  being  sus- 
ceptible of  welding,  that  is,  of  uniting  one  piece 
to  another,  when  both  are  heated  to  a  certain 
high  temperature  and  are  then  hammered  to- 
gether. Cast  iron  contains  much  carbon ;  this, 
in  the  form  in  which  the  melted  metal  flows 
from  the  melting  furnace,  is  called  pig  iron, 
the  term  cast  iron  being  reserved  for  that  which 
has  been  remelted  and  cast  in  moulds  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  As  compared  with  wrought  iron, 
this  is  brittle  and  not  malleable,  and  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  welded.  Until  recently, 
ironwork  in  architecture  wajs  limited  to  these 
two  forms  of  the  metal;  cast  iron  was  found 
to  have  a  great  resistance  to  superincumbent 
weight,  and  made  admirable  columns,  especially 
when  cast  in  thin  shells,  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
in  outward  section,  and  having  a  comparatively 
large  hollow  core.  Wrought  iron,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  singularly  tough,  tenacious,  and  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  very  great  tensile  strain ;  it 
was,  therefore,  fit  for  ties  of  all  forms.  It  was 
also  perfectly  well  adapted  to  support  vertical 
pressure,  and  at  a  time  when  the  American 
cities  were  being  filled  with  facades  of  cast  iron, 
similar  structures  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
were  being  made  of  wrought  iron  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  uprights  being  formed  of  plates 
bolterl  together  much  on  the  principle  of  hol- 
low built  beams.  Steel,  which  has  less  carbon 
than  cast  iron,  is  to  a  certain  degree  malleable 
and  capable  of  being  welded  ;  its  peculiar  value 
is,  however,  in  its  capacity  for  being  tempered 
by  means  of  which  a  very  high  degree  of  hard- 
ness can  be  reached.  By  recent  processes  of 
manufacture,  steel  has  been  made  easy  and  cheap 
of  production,  and  its  use  for  rolled  beams,  built 
beams,  built  columns,  and  the  like,  is  supersed- 
ing the  use  of  wrought  iron  and  of  cast  iron. 
(See  Cast  Iron ;  Plate  Iron ;  Wrought  Iron.) 

B.  Any  small  or  subordinate  member  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron.  In  this  sense,  used  in  combi- 
nation; and  very  often  with  the  article,  as  an 
Angle  Iron  (which  see) ;  a  channel  iron,  which 
is  a  small  member  similar  to  a  Channel  Beam 
(which  see  under  Beam);  and  many  similar 
phrases.  —  R.  S. 
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Cavity  Iron.  A  small  iron  anchor  for  tying 
together  the  parts  of  the  masonry  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  cavity  wall.  (See  Hollow  Wall,  un- 
der Wall.) 

IRON  GBMRNT.  A  composition  especially 
prepared  for  filling  the  joints,  holes,  and  other 
small  openings  which  hold  water  and  cause  oxi- 
dization. It  is  therefore  not  a  cement  in  the 
usual  sense,  but  is  a  paste  only.  The  largest 
part  of  its  substance  is  composed  of  iron  bor- 
ings or  filings,  which  must  be  clean  and  fresh 
without  oxidization;  this  powder  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  glutinous  or  adhesive  paste,  for 
which  there  are  many  formulse. 

IRON  CONSTRUCTION.  Construction 
by  framework  of  members  of  iron  or  steel,  or 
of  both.  In  referring  to  the  general  construction 
of  buildings,  the  term  means  especially  such  a 
system  of  framing  constituting  the  supporting 
members,  as  columns,  girders,  floor  beams,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  the  metal  frame  be- 
ing either  left  exposed  or  covered  aa  in  Skeleton 
Construction. 

Although  the  reduction  and  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
arts,  it  does  not  appear  as  a  material  of  con- 
struction until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was,  indeed,  largely  used  in  the  shape  of  ties 
and  anchors,  and  its  abuse  in  these  forms  gave 
cause  for  the  remark  of  Vignola  that  '*  a  build- 
ing should  not  be  held  together  by  strings.'' 
Cast  iron  was  first  used  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  applied  as  a 
structural  material  until  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. Both  cast  and  wrought  iron  were  used 
for  minor  constructions,  as  grilles,  and  stair- 
ways. 

The  formation  of  iron  plates  by  passing  them 
between  rollers  dates  from  1783.  The  double 
Tee  or  I  section,  the  patent  of  1844,  was  for  a 
plate  rolled  with  a  flange  on  one  edge  and  a 
Tee  iron  riveted  to  the  other  edge.  In  1854 
Fairbaim  remarks  that  it  is  probable  that  rolled 
I  beams  of  less  than  12  cwt.  could  be  delivered 
from  the  rolling  mills,  but  apprehending  some 
difllculty  in  manufacturing  one  so  large  he  sug- 
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gests  two  forms  (see  Fig.  1),  which  would  lessen 
the  difllculties  of  manufacture,  as  there  would 
be  only  one  flange  to  be  rolled. 
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The  fiiBt  iron  conatniction  of  which  we  have 
record  was  the  bridge  over  the  Serern  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale,  Shropshire,  England.     This  is  a 
cast-iron  arch  of 
five  ribs  of  open 
'      panels,  having  a 
span  of  100  feet 
and  a  rise  of  45 
feet.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1776. 

The  Wear- 
mouth  bridge, 
Durham,  Eng- 
land, built  in 
1796,  was  an 
arch  also  of  cast 
iron.  Its  span 
was  200  feet  and 
the  rise  34  feet, 

COTtA  CAMHO.  J  ,  "        . 

pared  with  its 
predeoeaaoT.  It  was  probablj  designed  by 
Thomas  Ptune.  The  spandrils  are  filled  with 
circles  between  verticals. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  author,  interested  him- 
self in  the  design  of  iron  bridges,  and  invented 
a  "  new  system  of  bridge  construction."      He 
submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
a  prqjcct  for  an  iron  aroh  of  400  feet  span, 
which  the  committee  reported  to  be   simple, 
solid,  and  suitable.     He  urged  upon  the  archi- 
tects of  London  the  use  of  segmental  arches  of 
low  rise,  instead  of  the  semicircular  or  "full 
centre"  form,  but  his  views  were  not  accepted 
by  them.     He  built  a  model  rib  in  London  as 
large  as  the  shop  in  which  be  worked  would 
permit.     It  had  a  span  of  90  feet  and  a  rise 
of  5  feet.     The  curve  was  a  reversed  catenaiy, 
following  the  lines  of  a  chain  suspended  against 
the  wall  of  the  shop.     The  depth  of  the  arch 
was  2  feet  9  inches  at  the  crowu  and  6  feet  at 
the  ends.     When   the  centre  was  set  up  the 
work  waa  commenced  at  the  crown  and  carried 
toward  the  abutments.     He  remarks  that  stone 
arches  sometimes  break 
down  the  centring  by 
their  weight ;  this,  on 
the  contrary,  transmit- 
ted less  weight  as  the 
arch  increased  in  thick- 
ness ;  so  much  so,  that, 
before  it  was  completely 
finished,  the  aroh  "  rose 
of  itself  off  the  centre 
the  fiill  thickness  of  a 
knife  blade    from    one 
abutment  t«  the  other." 
He  constructed  a  model 
in  wood  of  an  arched 
bridge  of  400  feet  span,  intended   to  cross 
the    Schuylkill    at    Philadelphia,    which    was 
to    be   carried   on    thirteen    ribs,    correepond- 
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ing    to    the    original   thirteen    states    of  the 
Union. 

Influenced  by  the  idea  of  designing  a  bridge 
which  would  be  a  model  for  crossing  the  great 
rivers  of  America,  Paine  doubtless  expended 
both  time  and  money,  and  applied  some  me- 
chanical knowledge  to  the  project,  but  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  his  theory  or  of  his  methods 
to  call  him  the  inventor  of  iron  bridge  building. 
There  are  indications  that  the  excessive  flatness 
of  his  arches  was  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  approach  to  them  by  keeping  them  low, 
regardless  of  the  increased  thrust. 

The  PotU  dea  AHu,  over  the  Seine  at  Paris 
(1803),  consisted  of  five  arches  of  wrought-iron 
bars  carrying  a  floor  for  foot  passengers  only. 

Of  strictly  arohitectural  constructions,  the 
first  was  the  dome  of  the  Halle  au  Bli,  now 
the  Bourse  du.  Commerce,  of  Paris.  The 
timber  dome  of  this  building  having  been 
burned  in  1802,  a  commission  appointed  to 
advise  on  its  reconstruction  recommended  a 
dome  of  masonry.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
requested  a  special  report  on  one  of  wrought 
iron,  an  innovation  without  precedent  at  that 
time.  The  report  declared  (1)  that  wrought 
iron  mi^t  be  used  aa  a  constructive  material 
That  its  ductility,  which  promoted  its  expan- 
sion and  its  high  price,  prevented  it  from  being 
used  alone.  (2)  That  cast  iron,  being  less  liable 
to  expansion,  and  for  equal  weights  cheaper, 
was  preferable,  but  that  it  could  not  be  used 
so  thin  as  wrought  iron,  and  that  the  excess 
of  weight  would  make  it  nearly  as  expensive 
as  wrought  iron.  The  commission,  therefore, 
recommended  that  both  kinds  be  used,  each  in 
the  place  for  which  it  was  best  fitted,  and  this 
recommendation  was  adopted.  The  dome  was 
completed  in  1812.  Its  interior  diameter  is 
128.6  feet,  and  it  is  formed  of  fifty-three  cast- 
iron  ribs  23  inches  in  depth  at  the  base,  and 
13  inches  at  the  base  of  the  lantern.  The  ribs 
were  cast  at  Creueot  in  1809,  in  lengths  of 
about  16^  feet;  the  metal  was  2}  inches  thick 
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at  the  base,  and  three  panels  are  cut  out  of  the 
ribs  leaving  narrow  inner  and  outer  ribs,  con- 
nected by  radial  pieces.     The  ribs  aro  connected 
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by  radial  plates  bolted  to  them,  which  form 
^rcular  ties  or  etnits,  according  to  their  poei- 
tdon,  parallel  to  the  boBe  of  the  dome.  It  was 
covered  with  plates  of  copper  fastened  to  a 
lattice  of  wrought-iron  bars.  About  1887  it 
was  altered  into  the  Bourse  du  Commerce. 
The  covering  was  removed  and  up  to  about 
45°  was  filled  in  with  hollow  brick  and  covered 
with  slates  on  wood  laths.  Above  45°  it  was 
filled  with  glass.  Of  the  masonij  otdf  the 
inner  wall  of  tbe  ring — that  upon  which  the 
dome  rested  —  and  the  Astrological  Column  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  were  allowed  to  remain, 
the  old  column,  hollow  and  serving  as  a  tower, 
having  been  built  into  the  outer  wall,  actually 
forming  a  p&it  of  it.     Upon  being  stripped  the 
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dome  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition, 
and  to  have  been  designed  and  built  with  the 
greatest  care  and  good  taste.  Upon  calcula- 
tion it  was  found  to  be  perfectly  strong  and 
stable.  Bellanger  was  the  architect  i  Bmnet, 
contractor;  and  Grdtet,  Comte  de  Champernol, 
the  minister  who  caused  to  be  made  the  Btudiee 
for  an  iron  dom& 

In  1601  ft  "fireproof"  cotton  mill  was  built 
in  Manchester,  the  floora  of  which  were  carried 
on  cast-iron  columns  and  beams.  Tbe  build- 
ing was  42  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long,  of  seven 
stories.  Two  rows  of  column  a  lengthwise 
14  feet  apart  were  connected  by  beams  of  in- 
verted T  section  (J.),  which  carried  the  brick 
arches  of  the  fioors.     The  span  of  tbe  latter 
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was  9  feet     Tbe  beams  and  columns  were 
designed  by  Boulton  and  Watt. 

This  first  mill  was  the  type  of  those  which 
succeeded  it  up  to  1820.  At  that  time  Faii^ 
bairn  made  experiments  on  this  form  of  beam, 
which  brought  about  some  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  web  and  flanges  from  those  previ- 
ously in  use  from  tbe  designs  of  Boulton  and 
Watt.  In  1824  tbe  experiments  of  Hodgkin- 
son  were  commenced,  which  have  been  tbe  basis 
of  all  designs  for  cast-iron  beams  and  columns 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Borgnis   (1823)    mentions   that   "for  some 

years  past  the  Russians  have  used  cast  iron  to 

make  columns  and  entablatures.     There  are  in 

Saint. Petersburg  ami  Moscow  several  monu- 

mcQte  decorated  with 

orders  of  architecture 

of  veiy  large  aiie  made 

of  cast  iron." 

About  1854  the 
Bogardua  Building  in 
Centre  Street,  New 
York  City,  waa  con- 
structed. Tbe  entire 
exterior  was  of  cast 
iron.  Tbe  floor  was  car- 
ried on  cast-iron  girdeis 
supported  by  columns 
of  tbe  same  material. 
The  depth  of  the  hol- 
low piers  and  the  at- 
tached columns  gave 
Btalnlity  to  tbe  wall, 
which,  with  the  c6i> 
nices  at  each  story, 
was  little  more  than  a 
heavy  frame  for  the 
openings.  Other  build- 
ings were  erected  in 
the  same  manner,  but 
the  greater  number  of 
"iron  ironts"  were 
fronts  to  brick 
buildings. 

Wrought    iron  had 
the  form  of  plato  and 


i>  Skilbtom  Bvmaaa. 


been  nsed  for  bridges  i 


tubular  girders,  and  about  1853  began  to  be 
used  for  floor  girders  in  mill  buildings.  These 
were  generally  plato  beams  ;  I  beams  of  sufficient 
size  had  not  then  been  rolled  in  England. 

A  light  I  beam  (double  T  of  the  French)  was 
at  that  time  largely  used  for  floors  in  France, 
and  a  triple  I  beam,  12  inches  deep,  having  a 
flange  at  tbe  middle  of  its  depth,  was  used  as  a 
girder.  I  beams  and  deck  beams  8  inches  and 
9  inches  deep  were  rolled  in  America  early  in 
the  fiftiea. 

From  1850  to  1860  cast-iron  gadem  and 
columns  were  in  general  use  in  England  for 
supporting  the  floors  of  milts,  factories,  work- 
shops,   warehouses,  and   public   balls.     Cross- 
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shaped  stanchions  were  sometimes  substituted 
for  hoUow  columns.  The  ribs  of  these  were 
stiffened  with  transverse  flanges  at  two  points 
in  their  height.  The  joists  were  of  cast  iron 
supporting  brick  arches.  The  beam  conformed 
to  Hodgkinson's  rule,  the  bottom  flange  having 
six  times  the  area  of  the  top  flange.  The  de- 
tails of  cast-iron  columns  and  floors  in  the 
United  States  followed  English  practice.  In 
the  years  succeeding  1851  iron  construction 
was  largely  developed  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  France.  The  Crystal  Palace  of  London 
(1851)  gave  the  impulsion.  In  this  many,  if 
not  all,  the  frames  and  girders,  as  well  as  the 
columns,  were  of  cast  iron.  The  Palais  de  Vln- 
duMrie  of  the  Pans  Exposition  of  '55  consisted 
of  a  central  nave,  covered  by  an  arch  of  161 
feet  span,  and  two  lateral  naves  of  80  feet. 
The  structure  measured  830  x  355  feet  inside, 
and  the  entire  interior  was  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  perhaps  the  largest  and  boldest  use  in 
architecture  of  the  latter  material  up  to  that 
time.  The  arches  of  the  roof  were  of  wrought- 
iron  latticed  frames.  The  columns  were  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  galleries  separating  the  naves 
were  carried  on  cast-iron  arches.  The  height 
to  the  top  of  the  central  arch  was  107  feet. 
Of  wrought  iron  2500  tons  were  used  in  the 
construction,  and  4500  tons  of  cast  iron. 

The  Holies  Centrales  (central  market)  of 
Paris  (1854)  is  a  very  large,  handsome,  and 
appropriate  structure,  composed  of  a  series  of 
pavilions,  covering  together  323,000  square 
feet  of  ground.  They  are  built  of  cast-iron 
columns,  connected  by  arches  of  the  same, 
which  cany  the  latticed  wrought-iron  rafters  of 
the  roof.  A  brick  wall  8  feet  high  in  a  line  with 
the  columns,  surrounds  the  structure,  and  the 
openings  above  this  are  filled  with  persiennes, 
or  slats  of  roughened  glass  which  admit  light 
and  air,  and  exclude  the  sun,  snow,  and  rain. 
The  exterior  columns  are  spaced  about  20  feet 
and  28  feet  high.  The  two  large  pavilions,  180 
feet  square,  have  each  a  clearstory  over  the  cen- 
tral portion  100  feet  square.  The  roof  is  car- 
ried by  latticed  beams  of  wrought  iron,  which 
cover  a  width  of  40  feet  from  the  exterior  line 
of  columns  to  those  which  carry  the  clearstory. 
The  superstructure  contains  380  tons  of  cast 
iron  in  columns  and  arches,  1400  tons  of  wrought 
iron,  and  35,000  plates  of  roughened  glass. 

The  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Except  that  of  the  HaUe 
au  Bl4j  it  is  the'  earliest  of  the  large  iron 
domes,  having  been  built  between  1850  and 
1861.  It  covers  the  central  rotunda  of  the 
building,  the  walls  of  which  date  from  1792. 
The  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  94  feet,  and 
this  is  the  inner  diameter  of  the  dome.  The 
extreme  diameter  at  the  base  is  135^  feet.  At 
the  top  of  the  masonry  wall,  95  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  series  of  iron  brackets,  50  in  number, 
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are  bedded  in  the  masonry  and  project  10  feet 
from  it.  These  carry  the  peristyle,  and  from 
them  is  suspended  the  stylobate  formed  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  supported  by  open  frames  of  the 
same  material.  Besting  on  the  masonry  wall 
are  the  miun  supports  of  the  dome  in  the  form 
of  deep  piers  (6  feet  6  inches),  corresponding  to 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  perforated  with 
arches,  forming  an  interior  galleiy  in  which  the 
stairways  are  placed.  The  framework  above 
this  is  composed  of  nearly  rectangular  open 
ribbed  panels  of  cast  iron,  which  rise  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  to  the  base  of  the  tholos,  outside 
of  which  the  curve  of  the  dome  is  supported 
by  a  light  cast-iron  framework.  The  cast-iron 
shell  forming  the  stylobate  is  25  feet  6  inches 
high  from  the  roof  of  the  original  building.  The 
peristyle  is  34  feet  high,  and  has  a  diameter  of 
123  feet.  The  next  section  has  a  diameter  of 
104  feet.  The  exterior  diameter  of  the  base 
of  the  cupola  is  88  feet  and  its  height  45  feet. 
Above  this  is  the  tholos,  surmounted  by  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  top  of  the  statue  is 
218  feet  above  the  balustrade  of  the  masonry 
building  and  287^  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
is  an  inner  dome,  with  an  opening  40  feet  in 
diameter,  through  which  is  seen  the  painting 
on  an  upper  spherical  surface,  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  story  above  the  colonnade.  The  en- 
tire structure  is  of  cast  iron,  chiefly  in  panels, 
fastened  together  with  bolts  and  cast-iron  plates. 
The  church  of  S.  Eugene,  completed  in  Paris 
in  1855,  forms  a  new  departure  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  by  the  substitution  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron  columns  and  arches  for  the  stone  pil- 
lars and  vaults  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church 
is  163  feet  long  over  all,  and  83  feet  wide  inside. 
The  principal  nave  is  33  feet  wide,  and  77  feet 
high  to  the  centre  of  the  pointed  arched  ceiling; 
two  lateral  naves  are  16^  feet  wide,  and  50  feet 
high,  and  two  aisles  contain  narrow  galleries  8 
feet  wide.  The  style  is  approximately  an  early 
pointed  form.  The  outer  walls  only  are  of  ma- 
sonry. The  columns  of  the  nave,  12  inches  in 
diameter,  those  of  the  galleries,  the  gallery 
fronts,  and  the  arches  which  support  them  are 
of  cast  iron.  The  transverse  diagonal  and  longi- 
tudinal ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  of  wrought  iron 
I  beams ;  the  vault  surfaces  are  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  tiles  laid  flat  and  breaking  joint,  which 
rest  upon  the  curves  forming  the  intrados  of  the 
braced  iron  arches.  The  extrados,  or  the  upper 
side  of  these  arches,  takes  the  shape  of  the 
roof,  and  is  covered  with  a  lattice  of  iron  bars, 
upon  which  the  roofing  tiles  are  laid.  The 
novelty  consists  first  in  the  use  of  iron  in  place 
of  stone  for  the  interior  supports ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  the  roof  upon 
the  lower  and  upper  members  of  a  braced  arch, 
leaving  an  air  space  between ;  the  omission  of 
the  wooden  roof  generally  needed  to  protect  the 
stone  vaulting ;  and  of  flying  buttresses,  which 
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are  not  needed  to  take  up  the  thrust  of  the 
iron  arches. 

The  iron  dome  of  the  church  of  Val-de-Grice, 
in  Paris,  built  in  1863-64,  has  a  diameter  of 
58  feet  and  a  height  of  31  feet.  It  is  com- 
posed of  16  ribs,  each  13  feet  deep,  and  4 
angles,  2^  feet  x  2  feet  8  inches  x  36  inches. 
The  ribs  rest  in  cast>iron  shoes  bedded  in  the 
masonry,  and  at  the  crown  abut  against  a  hol- 
low radial  cone  of  plate  iron  2  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal 
campanile  11^  feet  in  diameter  and  32  feet  to 
the  base  of  the  8-foot  cross. 

The  metallic  framing  and  decoration  of  the 
nave  and  dome  of  the  church  of  S.  Augustine, 
one  of  the  more  important  churches  of  Paris, 
built  in  1872,  is  of  interest  as  construction. 
The  style  is  intermediate  between  Byzantine 
and  modem  Renaissance.  The  ground  upon 
which  it  is  built  is  narrow  in  front  and  widens 
to  the  rear.  The  building  is  therefore  in  plan 
a  nave  51  feet  wide  with  lateral  chapels,  deeper 
as  the  lot  widens,  and  terminates  in  an  irregular 
octagon,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  22  and  51 
feet  alternately.  The  long  sides  correspond  to 
the  four  grand  arches  which  carry  the  penden- 
tives  and  the  dome.  From  the  comers  of  the 
shorter  sides  rise  triple  connected  columns  of  cast 
iron,  upon  which  also  these  rest.  The  penden- 
tives  are  formed  of  wrought-iron  ribs  which 
support  a  circular  gallery,  and  a  drum  16  feet 
high  decorated  with  pilasters.  The  ribs  of  the 
inner  dome  start  from  these  pilasters  and  unite 
in  a  ring  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  ribs  are 
I  beams  18  inches  deep  at  the  base  and  14 
inches  at  the  summit,  the  webs  of  which  are 
exposed  for  their  whole  depth  and  are  decorated 
with  zigzags,  the  flowers  of  wrought  iron  attached 
by  rivets.  The  surface  of  the  inner  dome  is 
composed  of  cast-iron  plates  riveted  to  the 
back  of  the  ribs,  and  supported  also  by  Tee 
irons  riveted  to  their  outer  surface.  These 
plates,  as  well  as  those  which  form  the  surfaces 
of  the  pendentives  and  of  the  arches,  are  cast 
with  ornamental  patterns  in  relief.  The  outer 
dome  is  also  built  with  wrought-iron  ribs  com- 
posed of  four  angle  irons  connected  by  a  latticed 
web.  Upon  the  ribs  are  nailing  strips  of  wood 
to  which  the  roofing  slates  are  fastened.  The 
transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are  also  formed 
of  wrought-iron  ribs  of  I  section.  The  spandrils 
are  vertical  surfaces,  mnning  up  to  the  ceiling. 
They  thus  form  transverse  ribs,  and  longitu- 
dinal iron  beams  resting  upon  them  divide  the 
ceiling  into  three  panels,  and  carry  flat  arches 
of  hollow  bricks  over  which  is  a  timber  roof. 
The  height  under  the  inner  dome  is  164  feet. 
The  nave  from  the  dome  to  the  door  is  145 
feet  long  and  77  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  $1,000,000.  If  it  had  been  of 
masonry  throughout  the  cost  would  have  been 
doubled. 
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In  1872  the  chocolate  factoiy  of  M.  Menier 
at  Noisiel  was  rebuilt  on  an  iron  frame  filled  in 
with  bricks  —  a  veritable  skeleton  construction. 
It  is  composed,  above  the  foundation,  of  vertical 
I  beams  from  foundation  girders  to  roof  frames, 
connected  by  a  system  of  horizontals  in  T  irons 
showing  on  the  inside,  and  of  diagonals  of 
I  beams  with  unequal  flanges  showing  on  the 
outside,  forming  together  a  surface  of  lozenges 
and  triangles,  which  are  filled  with  brickwork 
of  ornamental  design.  Some  of  the  lozenges 
contain  the  window  frames.  The  building  is 
about  36  feet  wide,  130  feet  long,  and  five 
stories  high. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extent, 
there  being  but  few  types  or  forms  of  constmc- 
tion.  The  Central  Hall  was  covered  by  a  coni- 
cal roof  (or  dome)  400  feet  in  diameter.  The 
central  gallery,  84  feet  wide,  was  over  3000  feet 
in  length,  although  its  perspective  was  inter- 
mpted  at  its  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the 
great  hall  by  its  division  into  three  arches,  and 
from  this  long  galleiy  thirty-two  transverse 
halls,  having  light  on  both  sides,  formed  the 
alcoves  for  the  diflerent  articles  exhibited. 

The  original  design  for  the  gallery  of  machines 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  was  an  ordinary 
roof  truss  with  tie  rod,  resting  on  wrought-iron 
supports.  When  placed  in  De  Dion's  hands  for 
computation  the  side  supports  and  the  roof 
truss  were  combined  into  one  curved  latticed 
beam  without  tie  rod,  following  the  original 
outline  of  the  section,  and  was  anchored  to  the 
foimdation  on  both  sides  —  a  perfectly  rigid 
form.     The  span  was  small,  about  80  feet. 

The  roof  of  the  gallery  of  machines  of  the 
Exposition  of  1889  was,  on  the  contrary,  an 
arch  of  large  dimensions,  the  span  being  375 
feet,  160  feet  high,  and  in  length  1360  feet. 
Instead  of  being  rigidly  fixed  to  the  foundations 
it  was  connected  to  them  by  hinged  joints,  and 
the  two  halves  of  the  arch  met  in  a  hinged 
joint  in  the  centre  of  the  crown.  At  the  time 
of  its  oonstmction  it  was  by  far  the  largest 
arched  roof  existing.  It  has  been  exceeded  a 
few  feet  by  the  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  imitated  from  it.  It 
is  constmcted  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  latticed 
between  the  two  flanges.  The  immense  ribs 
are  70  to  80  feet  apart,  and  are  connected  by 
latticed  beams  or  purlins.  The  arches  are  about 
13  feet  deep  near  the  ground. 

The  work  was  let  to  two  contractors  who 
adopted  diflerent  methods  of  erection.  One  of 
them  put  first  in  place  the  heavier  lower  half 
of  the  rib,  the  foot  as  it  was  called,  weighing 
forty-eight  tons ;  then  the  upper  part  of  thirty- 
eight  tons  was  raised  to  its  position.  The  other 
half  had  meantime  been  put  in  place,  and  the 
ribs  met  at  the  top  after  five  hours'  work  of 
eighty  men.     The  other  contractor  built  mov- 
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able  Bcaffolding  for  the  support  of  the  ribs, 
which  were  handled  and  put  in  place  in  small 
parts,  not  exceeding  three  tons  in  weight. 

The  vestibule  to  the  building  is  covered  by  a 
dome  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  iron,  and 
covered  with  glass. 

The  Ei£fel  Tower  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Its  novelty  was  perhaps  its  prin- 
cipal attraction.  Its  height  waa  984  feet.  Hap- 
pily, the  intention  to  build  a  somewhat  similar 
tower,  1000  feet  in  height,  at  Chicago,  in  1890, 
was  abandoned. 

The  latest  phase  of  metallic  construction  is 
the  steel  skeleton  structure.  The  steel  columns 
and  girders  make  the  frame  of  the  building, 
and  must  be  in  themselves  and  in  their  connec- 
tions strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  forces  that 
may  come  against  it.  The  exterior  is  enclosed 
with  stone,  brick,  or  terra  cotta,  and  all  parts 
of  the  interior  are  made  of  fireproof  material, 
or  covered  with  it,  as  a  protection  against  fire. 
(See  Fireproofing.) 

In  this,  aa  in  all  other  framing  in  iron  or 
steel,  the  parts  and  their  connections  may  be 
designed  in  various  ways.  In  the  best  practige 
the  colunms  are  continuous,  and  are  designed  to 
oflfer  easy  connections  of  the  girders  and  other 

horizontal  parts.  The  Z  column  "^-^  and  a 
pair  of  latticed  channels  are  usual  forms. 

Cast-iron  columns  are  not  generally  used  in 
the  best  constructions.'  When  used,  the  ends 
or  end  plates  are  "  machined  "  to  faces  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  column,  to 
cause  them  to  bear  evenly,  and  to  stand  ver- 
tically, one  upon  another,  without  shims. 

The  girders  are  I  beams,  either  rolled  or  built 
of  plates  and  angles,  and  are  securely  fastened 
to  the  column,  sometimes  by  a  pair  of  angles  to 
the  web ;  sometimes  resting  on  and  riveted  to 
a  bracket  on  the  column.  In  this  case  the  top 
flange  also  is  held  to  the  column  by  an  angle 
iron.  The  floor  joists  are  rolled  I  beams  rest- 
ing upon  the  girder,  or  riveted  to  its  web  by 
a  pair  of  angles.  The  floors,  resting  upon  the 
lower  flanges  of  the  joists,  are  flat  arches  of 
hollow  brick  or  terra  cotta,  the  brick  next  the 
beam  being  made  to  cover  the  lower  flange  of 
the  beam  as  a  protection  against  fire.  Or  the 
floor  may  be  of  concrete,  strengthened  by  means 
of  iron  rods,  or  wires,  or  sheet  metal  bedded  in 
it.  Upon  this  the  nailing  strips  for  the  wooden 
floor  are  bedded  in  "  cinder  *'  concrete,  made  of 
cinders,  with  a  little  lime  or  cement. 

The  main  partitions  rest  upon  the  girders, 
others  rest  upon  the  solid  floor.  They  are 
made  of  hollow  brick,  terra  cotta,  or  concrete ; 
sometimes  of  a  light  frame,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  a  wire  netting,  and  plastered. 

The  lower  flanges  of  the  floor  beams  are  pro- 
tected from  fire  by  the  form  of  the  hollow  brick 
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skew  back,  which  rests  against  them,  extends 
below  them,  and  is  moulded  with  a  recess  for 
the  flange.  If  the  floor  is  of  concrete  it  is  car- 
ried below  the  beam,  and  covers  it.  Columns  may 
be  protected  with  thick  tiles  (3  inches),  leaving 
an  air  space  between  them  and  the  column, 
keyed  to  place  and  to  each  other,  and  each 
piece  wired  to  the  column  with  copper  wire. 
As  the  outer  walls  are  mere  enclosures,  and 
have  no  more  weight  to  carry  than  their  own, 
they  may  be  very  thin,  frequently  not  more  than 
8  to  12  inches  thick,  and  they  may  rest  for 
each  story  upon  a  steel  beam  independent  of 
the  wall  below.  They  are  sometimes  stiflened 
with  steel  angles,  built  into  the  masonry.  The 
front  walls  are  generally  heavier  and  more 
elaborate. 

In  buildings  of  great  height,  so  lightly  con- 
structed, the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  an  impor- 
tant element,  and  must  be  provided  for  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  connections  of  the  girders  to  the 
columns.  If  the  beams  and  girders  merely  rest 
upon  and  are  riveted  to  flat  plates  on  the  tops 
of  the  columns,  knee  braces,  or  some  similar 
stifiening,  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  wind 
stresses  to  the  foundations. 

When  deep  floor  girders  are  rigidly  connected 
to  the  posts  they  form  a  very  stiff  joint,  and 
if  carried  throughout  the  building  may  take 
the  place  of  any  other  form  of  wind  bracing. 
Diagonal  rods  in  the  panels  formed  by  the 
floor  girders  and  the  posts  give  the  greatest 
rigidity,  but  they  interfere  with  windows  and 
doors,  and  often  cannot  be  used.  Knee  braces 
cause  bending  moments  in  the  columns  and  the 
girders,  although  the  latter  are  usually  so  deep 
as  to  be  little  affected  by  them. 

In  the  design  of  a  steel  skeleton  building  the 
arrangement  of  the  columns,  both  of  the  outer 
walls  and  of  the  interior  distribution,  must  be 
first  laid  out  upon  a  general  plan,  keeping  in 
mind  the  girder  connections  which,  with  the 
colunms,  form  the  ossature  of  the  building.  A 
plan  must  be  made  of  each  floor,  and  the  area 
carried  by  each  column  and  girder  be  computed. 
Then,  banning  at  the  top,  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  with  its  load  of  snow  or  wind,  is  first  com- 
puted. This  is  borne  by  the  columns  of  the 
top  story,  and  they  are  proportioned  accord- 
ingly. The  columns  of  the  story  below  must 
bear  the  load  coming  to  them  from  the  colunms 
of  the  top  floor,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
upper  floor  and  its  live  load,  and  this  method 
must  be  followed  on  each  colunm  from  the  roof 
to  the  foundation. 

The  load  thus  ascertained,  which  includes  the 
weight  of  the  column  and  of  the  fire  protection 
around  it,  therefore  represents  the  vertical  load 
borne  by  the  columns,  and  the  foundation  must 
be  proportioned  accordingly. 

The  arrangement  of  the  iron  and  fireproof 
covering  in  the  exposed  fronts  can  only  be  made 
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after  the  architectural  drawings  are  completed, 
with  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  of  all  cor- 
nices, window  heads,  and  reveals,  showing  also 
the  terra  cotta  or  stone  trimmings.  The  iron 
must  be  nowhere  exposed ;  the  terra  cotta  must, 
if  possible,  rest  upon  the  iron,  or  some  part  of 
it  must  do  so,  leaving  the  rest  suspended.  It  is 
held  in  place  with  hook  bolts. 

The  merit  of  this  method  of  construction 
resides  in  the  fact  that  walls  and  partitions  do 
not  appreciably  increase  in  thickness  with  the 
height  of  the  building.  That  the  material 
being  of  great  strength  may  be  carried  to  great 
height,  and  the  concentration  of  the  load  on 
points,  facilitates  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
tions in  difficult  ground. 

Foundations  for  exterior  walls  are  ordinarily 
built  upon  the  property  lines,  and  the  necessary 
widening  of  the  base  to  increase  the  bearing  sur- 
face must  be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. 
Hence  unequal  pressures  upon  the  base,  and 
sometimes  settlements.  It  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  the  weight  should  come  centrally  upon 
the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  when  the  latter  is 
easily  compressible.  In  the  soft  clay  of  Chicago, 
overlaid  by  a  harder  crust,  foundations  are  gen- 
erally made  of  a  cribwork  of  iron  or  steel  rails 
bedded  in  concrete,  upon  which  the  weights  must 
be  placed  centrally  to  avoid  unequal  compression 
of  the  soil.  They  cannot  therefore  be  placed  at 
the  building  line.  In  New  York  especially  the 
foundations  of  many  of  the  higher  buildings  are 
carried  to  rock  by  means  of  caissons  sunk  by  the 
aid  of  compressed  air,  and  these  also  cannot  be 
placed  upon  the  building  line.  These  various 
reasons  have  led  to  the  construction  of  the  side 
walls  in  many  cases,  upon  cantilevers,  upon  the 
ends  of  which  the  columns  rest.  In  this  con- 
struction a  very  strong  steel  beam  extends  across 
the  building  from  side  to  side,  supported  on  the 
centres  of  the  foundation  piers  which  they  cross, 
and  the  columns  rest  on  their  projecting  ends. 
Steel  beams  connecting  these  columns  at  each 
stoiy  support  the  brick  walls  of  the  outside. 
Sometimes  when  the  foundation  cannot  be  placed 
centrally  under  the  column  it  is  built  as  near  to 
it  as  possible.  The  steel  beam  rests  upon  the 
centre  of  the  foundation,  and  its  projecting  end 
carries  the  column,  while  the  other  end  of  the 
beam  is  anchored  down  to  a  block  of  masonry 
to  prevent  the  beam  from  tilting  upon  the  foun- 
dation. This  is  cantilever  construction.  It  is 
not  in  itself  desirable.  It  is  better,  where  the 
conditions  permit,  to  build  the  foundations  un- 
der the  colunms  or  walls ;  but  it  is  a  valuable 
method  when  the  other  cannot  be  realized. 

The  facility  with  which  modem  buildings  of 
iron  or  steel  can  be  erected,  and  the  great  height 
to  which  the  materials  must  be  raised,  have  led 
to  marked  developments  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  erecting  machinery.  Steam  hoisting 
engines  are  indispensable.     At  one  time  a  reo- 
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tangular  platform  was  in  vogue,  having  a  fixed 
derrick  at  each  angle,  which  derricks  together 
commanded  the  whole  area  of  the  building. 
When  one  floor  was  finished,  the  platform  could 
be  raised  by  its  own  machineiy  to  the  floor  level 
above.  A  good  arrangement  is  a  large  fixed 
derrick,  which  can  lift  all  materials  from  the 
ground  and  place  them  within  reach  of  small 
derricks,  fixed  or  movable,  which  set  them  in 
place.  This  also  can  be  raised  from  story  to 
story  by  its  own  hoisting  gear. 

The  practical  part  of  iron  and  steel  construc- 
tion consists  in  the  design,  in  the  execution  of 
the  work  in  the  shops,  and  the  erection. 

In  the  design  of  a  structure  of  iron  or  steel, 
simplicity  is  a  great  merit.  The  parts  are  to 
be  arranged  to  transmit  all  stresses  to  the  foun- 
dations in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
Columns  should  stand  accurately  over  those  be- 
low them,  and  their  ends  planed,  to  transmit 
the  pressures  from  one  to  the  other  over  the 
whole  bearing  surface.  All  loads  are  transferred 
to  the  columns  in  the  most  direct  manner,  and 
by  the  columns  to  the  foundations.  The  con- 
nection of  the  girder  or  floor  beam  to  the  post 
(column)  may  be  made  in  different  ways,  but 
sdways  with  a  view  to  support  and  stiffen  the 
latter.  All  parts  are  designed  for  ease  of  con- 
struction and  facility  of  erection  and  connection. 

If  the  column  is  of  cast  iron,  it  is  cast  with 
brackets  and  lugs  for  the  support  and  attach- 
ment of  the  beams.  The  floor  beams  may  rest 
upon  the  girder,  but  it  is  more  common  to  attach 
them  to  the  web  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  floor.  The  parts  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  loads  to  come  upon  them. 
The  limits  of  stress  allowed  in  different  materials 
are  usually  fixed  by  the  building  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities.  They  should  not  ordinarily  exceed 
one  half  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  (see 
Strength  of  Materials).  For  wind  pressures  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  square  foot  over  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  building  two  thirds  of  the  elastic 
limit  may  be  permitted.  Parts  in  compression 
should  be  continuous,  the  abutting  sur&ces  being 
planed  to  an  even  bearing ;  all  parts  should  be 
accurately  fitted.  Rivet  holes  should  be  punched 
or  drilled  so  that  they  will  match  when  the  parts 
are  brought  together.  Riveting  in  the  shop  is 
done  by  machines,  and  the  pieces  are  put  to- 
gether in  the  shop  in  as  large  parts  as  can  be 
conveniently  handled  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
save  hand  riveting  in  erection.  It  is  important 
that  sufficient  rivets  be  used,  not  only  to  take 
the  direct  shear  at  connections,  but  that  due  to 
bending  in  plate  girders. 

The  material  now  in  general  use  for  the  frames 
of  metal  structures  is  medium  steel,  having  a  ten- 
sile strength  of  about  60,000  to  66,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  This  is  used  to  give  rigidity 
to  shallow  foundations,  in  columns,  floors,  roof 
trusses,  girders,  and  arches.     Cast  iron,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  its  use  in  short  blocks,  is  still  extensively 
adopted  for  columns,  and  suitable  for  arches, 
domes,  etc.,  more  especially  in  parts  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  where  great  durability  is  de- 
sired. 

William  H.  Blrkmire,  Architectural  Iron  atid 
Steel;  Skeleton  Construction  in  Buildings ;  Com- 
pound Riveted  Girders;  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion of  High  Office  Buildings;  J.  K.  Freitag, 
Architectural  Engineering;  £.  Brandt,  Lehrbuch 
der  Eisen-Constructionen  mit  besonderer  Anwend- 
ung  auf  den  Hochbau  (Berlin,  1876,  1  vol.  4to); 
Guy  Le  Bris,  Lea  Constructions  MHalliquea  (1  vol. 
8vo). 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

IRONINQ  ROOM.  A  room  connected  with 
a  laundry,  private  or  public^  and  intended  es- 
pecially for  the  ironing  of  linen  that  has  been 
washed.  There  are  no  special  requirements  for 
it  except  a  flue  for  the  ironing  stove  and  abun- 
dance of  light.  The  mangle,  which  in  its  earlier 
form  was  a  machine  occupying  a  good  deal  of 
space,  is  often  put  in  a  separate  room. 

IRONWORK.  (For  the  constructive  part, 
see  Iron  Construction ;  for  ornamental  ironwork, 
see  Metal  Work.) 

IS ABRLLB,  CHARIiBS  ED'WARD ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Feb.  24,  1800;  d.  May  1,  1880. 

Isabelle  was  a  pupil  of  Lecl^re  (see  Lecl^re), 
and  at  the  £cole  des  BeatixArts  from  1818  to 
1824,  and  between  1824  and  1828  visited  Italy. 
In  1828  he  was  inspector  of  the  works  at  the 
Madeleine,  Paris.  -  In  1834  he  won  first  prize 
in  the  competition  for  the  Hotel  des  Douanes  at 
Rouen.  He  built  the  £cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
at  Angers  between  1855  and  1877,  and  the  £cole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Chilons  between  1845 
and  1880.  Isabelle  is  especially  known  by  his 
Edifices  cireulaires  et  les  ddmes  (folio,  Paris, 
1 855).  He  published  also  ParalMe  des  SaUes 
rondes  de  VltcUie  (folio,  Paris,  1863). 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

IS  ACOUSTIC  CURVE.  A,  A  line  or  sur- 
face connecting  points  in  a  room  having  the  same 
acoustical  property,  particularly  that  of  the  in- 
tensity of  sound  issuing  from  a  particular  point. 
(See  Acoustics.) 

B,  The  curvature  of  a  bowled  floor  of  an 
auditorium,  so  designed  that  the  apparent  ele- 
vation of  each  auditor  above  the  auditor  imme- 
diately in  front  of  him,  as  viewed  from  the 
speaker's  position,  shall  be  the  same.  Thus 
applied,  however,  the  term  is  a  misnomer,  for 
such  an  arrangement  of  seats  does  not  necessa- 
rily give  equally  good  hearing.  —  W.  C.  S. 

ISAm  DA  PISA;  sculptor  and  architect. 

A  sculptor  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Pius  II.  (Pope  1458-1464)  in  Rome.  Poroello 
in  his  poem.  Ad  immortcUitatem  Isdie  Bisani 
ManuoTumcelaJtoris^  mentions  among  his  works 
the  tomb  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Pope  1431-1447) 
at  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  Rome, 
and  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Castel  Nuovo  at 
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Naples.  In  this  latter  work  he  was  associated 
with  many  other  sculptors  (see  Desiderio  da 
Settignano;  Giuliano  da  Maiano;  and  Paolo 
Romano). 

Mttntz,  Les  Arts  h  la  cour  des  papes, 

ISENBERT  DE  XAINTBS  (S AINTIIS) ; 
architect  and  engineer. 

Iseubert  appears  to  have  built  the  bridges  at 
Saintes  and  La  Rochelle  (Charente-Inf^rieure) 
in  France.  In  a  letter  of  King  John  of  Eng- 
land, dated  1202,  he  is  described  as  "master 
of  the  schools  of  Xaintes,"  and  recommended  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  as  qualified  ■ 
to  continue  the  construction  of  London  Bridge 
which  was  begun  about  1176  by  Peter  of  Cole- 
church  (see  Peter  of  Colechurch). 

Thomson,  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge. 

ISIDORUS  OF  MIIiEirUS;  architect. 

He  was  employed  with  Anthemius  of  Tralles 
in  the  construction  of  the  church  of  S.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  (532-537  A.D.).  Another 
Isodorus  of  Miletus,  probably  his  nephew,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  (op.  cit.)  as  engaged  in 
erecting  important  works  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Procopius,  Of  the  Buildings  of  Justinian, 

ISOGEPHAIfOUS  (a^.).  Having  the  heads 
nearly  on  a  horizontal  line;  said  especially  of 
human  figures  in  a  frieze  or  band,  as  a  painting 
or  bas-relief.  Rarely  extended  to  arches  in  an 
arcuated  construction  when  for  any  reason  the 
crowns  and  not  the  springing  lines  are  brought 
nearly  to  a  horizontal  plane. 

ISODOBflUM.  Same  as  Greek  Masonry 
(which  see  under  Masonry).  The  term  signi- 
fies of  equal  make,  and  is  applied  properly  only 
to  such  stonework  as  is  laid  in  courses  of  equal 
height. 

ISOMETRIC ;  ISOMETRICAL  PER- 
SPECnVE;  —  PROJECTION.  (See  under 
Projection.) 

ISTRIA,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  That  of 
Istria,  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  forming  part  of  the  province  of  the  coast- 
land  (Kiistenland)  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  contains  two  important  towns,  Parenso  and 
Pola,  and  also  the  town  of  Rovigno.  At  Pola 
there  are  Roman  Imperial  remains  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  though  the  town  is  modem,  and 
the  ruins  are  cared  for  merely  ajs  curiosities 
without  having  received  much  close  investiga- 
tion. The  amphitheatre  has  its  exterior  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  Much  of  the  bounding 
wall  remains,  and  if  the  seats  and  the  inner 
structure  have  disappeared,  this  very  fact  points 
to  a  most  unusual  peculiarity  in  the  stnicture 
of  the  building,  to  which  full  attention  is  callM 
in  Jackson's  book  mentioned  below.  Beam 
construction  of  wood  replaces,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  vaulting  of  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  the  stone  seats  were  carried  upon  this. 
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ITALY,   ARCHITECTURE   OF.     PI.ATK   I 
Florence,  T.oggia  del  Lanzl.  tlie  (tallery  on  the      for  the  overmastering  infliu-iipe  of  the  northern 
southwest  side  of  the  I'iazza  delta  Sif^noria.    IIiih      (Gothic.    The  building  was  coinplct^'d  about  13T5. 
huildln^  la  Uie  type  of  that  exquUite  rouiid-archcd       It  ih  on  a  very  large  scale,  wiili  a  total  height  of 
mediteval  slvle  of  which  the  Italiajis  might  liave      70  feeL 
made  an  earlier  and  more  original  Renaiasance  but 
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The  theatre  has  tUmoet  wholly  disappeared. 
The  city  walls  can  be  traced,  and  there  are  two 
Roman  temples,  one  of  which  ie  almost  perfect 
and  is  a  beautifiil  Corinthian  building  of  the 
time  of  Angustus.  The  celebrated  memorial 
arch  of  the  Sergii  has  but  a  single  archway, 
and  is  not  elaborate  in  design  or  in  sculptured 
decoration.  Three  of  the  ancient  gateways  are 
traceable,  of  which  one,  the  Porta  Qemina,  or 
double  gateway,  has  some  value.  The  cathe- 
dral of  the  town  was  largely  rebuilt  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  traces  of  very  early  work 
remaiiL  Other  churches,  such  aa  8.  Michele 
and  S.  Maria  in  Ganncto,  have  been  destroyed ; 
it  appeals  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  has 
been  accompanied  by  wanton  removal  of  nearly 
all  that  was  most  interesting. 

At  Parenso  there  remains  a  cathedral  which 
is,  architecturally  speaking,  a  basilica  of  singu- 
lar richness  in  Byzantine  detail.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  intereating  churches  in  Europe,  be- 
cause of  this  mingling  of  styles.  The  atrium  is 
preserved,  and  to  the  westward  of  it  is  the  bap- 
tistery with  the  bell  tower  at  the  west  side  of 
that  again.  At  the  east  end  is  an  apse,  and  a 
curious  vaulted  sacristy  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  eastern  end  has  its  own  triapsal 
eastern  termination  of  very  extraordinary  char- 
acter. Rovigno  has  no  single  building  of  archi- 
t«ctural  importance  except  the  cathedral,  which 
was  built  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  all  the 
three  towns  named  there  is,  however,  Venetian 
street  architecture  in  great  abundance,  although 
sometimes  in  detached  details. 

At  Fiume  is  a  Boman  memorial  arch,  but 
built  into  the  neighbouring  houses  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  studied.  At  Trieste,  which  is  the 
chief  Austrian  seaport  of  the  Adriatic,  there  b 
little  to  see  except  the  fragments  of  Venetian 
work  and  the  very  curious  cathedral.  This 
appears  a  five-aisled  church  with  r^ularly 
placed  chapels  and  Bub8i<liary  buildings.  It 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  throwing  into 
one  church  of  a  basilica  and  a  Byzantine  church 
which  stood  side  by  aide  on  nearly  parallel  linea. 

T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  The  Quamero  and 
htria  (Oxford,  1887);  P.  Kandlar,  11  Dnomo  di 
Trieste,  and,  by  the  same  author,  other  bocks 
published  and  unpublished,  Including  a  guidebook 
for  Parenso  and  one  for  Pols,  and  some  nianu- 
Bcripls,  cited  by  Jackson  In  the  book  above  men- 
tioned ;  Stuart  and  Revett,  The  AntiqnitUt  of 
AthenstVoV  tV;  which  volume  baa  34  plates  wjtb 
the  context  devoted  to  Pola. 


ITAUAn  ARUUITUUTUHB.  That  of 
Italy;  more  especially  that  of  any  style  as- 
sumed to  have  taken  its  origin  in  Italy.  The 
term  is  used  careleasly  with  the  especial  signifi- 
cance of  a  neoclassic  style  of  great  severity  and 
of  systematic  design  and  fixed  proportion,  aa 
if  of  the  Italian  sixteenth  century.  Thus,  if  a 
writer  uses  the  term  in  describinf;  a  modem 
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building  erected  in  England  or  elsewhere,  it 
would  imply  the  existence  of  a  design  free  &om 
the  gmceful  irregularity  of  the  Italian  Benais- 
sance  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  architecture 
of  the  fifteenth  century  {see  Classicismo ;  Neo- 
classic Architecture ;  Benaissance;  also  Renais- 
sance Architecture),  and  the  presence  of  that 
formality  found  in  the  work  of  PaJladio,  Vignola, 
Sansovino,  and  their  successois,  also  of  Bernini 
and  Mademo  and  the  other  employers  of  the 
colossal  order.  A  design  based  upon  S.  Peter's 
church  at  Bome  or  the  buildings  of  Pallsdio  at 
Vicenza  would  be  Italian  in  this  limited  and 
more  nearly  accurate  sense,  while  one  based 
upon  the  Florentine  palaces  of  Brunellescbo, 
Alberti,  or  upon  the  works  of  Bramante  would 
not  be  so  styled.  —  R,  S, 

ITAIJAIT  OARDBN.  A  formal  garden  of 
a  character  imitated  from,  or  suggested  by,  the 
villa  gardens  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  in  and  near  the  greater  Italian  cities. 
(See  Lniulscape  Architecture ;  Villa.) 

ITAI.T,  AHCUITUCrUKB  OF.  That  of 
the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
together  with  the  republic  of  Sau  Marino.  For 
tlie  purpose  of  this  inquiry  it  may  be  divided 
into  fourteen  parts,  namely :  — 

I.  Piedmont.  VIII.  Umbria. 

II.  Liguria.  IX.  t«tium. 

III.  Lombardy.  X.  Ahruzzi  and  Molise. 

IV.  Venetia.  XI.  Oampania. 
V.  Emilia.  XII.  Apulia. 

VI.   Marches.         XIII.  Basilicata. 
VII.    Tuscany.  XIV.    CaUbrio. 


All  this  region  is  rich  in  ancient  architecture, 
architectural  sculpture,  mosaic,  and  in  portable 
wotks  of  art  of  durable  material ;  also  in  paint- 
ing of  epochs,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth  ceo- 
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tuiy  and  with  a  few  remains  of  early  painting. 
Here  are  Italian  pre-Roman  Btructures  of  great 
interest,  not  always  thoroughly  understood  as 
yet,  but  included  among  these  are  Etruscan 
and  Oscan  remains  of  unique  value  to  students. 
The  Qrecian  architecture  of  Italy  is  of  peculiar 
importance  (see  Parts  XI.  and  XIII.).  For 
buildings  of  the  Roman  state  and  the  Roman 
dominion  previous  to  100  b.g.,  Italy  is  the  only 
country  in  which  to  search  and  study ;  but  for 
buildings  of  the  Imperial  epoch  the  less  gener- 
ally destroyed  or  defaced  structures  of  North 
Africa,  Syria,  Dalmatia,  and  southern  France 
are  destined  to  prove  even  more  instructive.  At 
the  same  time  the  historical  buildings  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  for  which  documentary  as  well 
as  internal  evidence  is  to  be  had,  are  the  foun- 
dations of  our  knowledge  of  this  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  building — the  root  and  stem  of 
all  modem  European  architecture.  Latin  archi- 
tecture can  be  studied  only  in  Italy.  Byzantine 
architecture  cannot  be  studied  complete  without 
the  buildings  of  Ravenna  and  the  scattered  traces 
of  Eastern  influence  in  the  territory  of  Venetia, 
including  the  city  of  Venice  (Part  IV.  of  this 
inquiry).  Italian  Romanesque  of  other  than 
Byzantine  type  antedates  the  Romanesque  of 
Northern  Europe,  and,  so  far  as  the  existing 
monuments  are  concerned,  is  the  apparent  source 
and  origin  of  such  Northern  work,  except  in  so 
far  as  Byzantine  art  affected  that  of  Northern 
Europe.  Italian  Gothic,  although  construc- 
tively a  feeble  echo  of  the  Northern  styles,  is 
yet  a  charming  art,  investing  its  constructions 
with  a  wealth  of  carved  and  painted  expression 
of  artistic  thought  different  from,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to,  contemporary  work  in  the 
North.  With  the  dawn  of  the  classical  revival, 
about  1420,  begins  the  epoch  in  which  Italian 
graphic  and  plastic  art  obtained  easy  mastery 
over  Europe,  and  the  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance existed  in  Italy  as  an  independent 
creation  nearly  a  century  before  it  had  any  echo 
in  the  North.  Of  all  this  epoch  much  remains 
in  almost  perfect  preservation.  Of  the  later 
classic  styles  (see  Neoclassic ;  Post-Renaissance ; 
Renaissance)  Italy  has  much  which  even  to  this 
day  holds  great  influence  over  designers  among 
all  peoples  of  European  descent. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  so  wide  a  field  of  art  exists  as  in  Italy, 
nor  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  many 
styles,  each  representative  and  peculiar,  are  to 
be  seen  and  studied,  side  by  side.  —  R.  S. 

ITAL7,  ARCHITBCTURII  OF ;  Part  I. ; 
Piedmont  (Piemonte) ;  comprising  the  modern 
provincie  of  Torino  (Turin),  Cuneo,  Alessandria, 
Novara.  Piedmont  has  never  been  a  centre  of 
architectural  influence.  It  has  received  rather 
than  bestowed.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  in  art  the  region  had  no  life 
of  its  own ;  it  gave  its  peculiar  stamp  to  what 
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it  borrowed,  and  its  reputation  of  poverty  is 
due  rather  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
side world  than  to  want  of  riches  in  itself. 

With  the  exceptions  of  a  triumphal  areh  at 
Aosta,  and  another  at  Susa,  the  monuments  of 
Roman  rule  in  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  are  interesting  rather  to  the 
arehfleologist  than  to  the  architect.  One  might 
be  tempted  to  make  further  exception  in  favour 
of  the  remains  of  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre 
also  at  Aosta,  or  of  the  Palazzo  Madama  at 
Turin,  —  a  sort  of  confused  epitome  of  the 
architectural  history  of  the  city,  mixing  foun- 
dations and  portions  of  wall  of  a  Roman  city 
gate  with  constructions  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  ending  with  the  baroque 
fa9ade  designed  by  Juvara  (1718),  that  corre- 
sponds with  nothing  within  but  the  vast  and 
splendid  staircase  of  the  same  architect.  But 
these  and  the  Roman  bridges  and  fragments  of 
building  found  here  and  there  are  not  of  the 
first  importance. 

Of  the  architecture  of  later  times  several  gen- 
eral observations  may  be  made. 

1.  It  is  a  brick  architecture  with,  on  occa- 
sion, free  use  of  stone  in  capitals,  columns,  and 
voussoirs ;  and  courses,  etc.,  in  rare  cases,  as  in 
the  little  church  of  S.  Secondo  at  Cortazzone, 
or  in  S.  Nazzaro  at  Montechiaro  d'  Asti,  which 
is  an  almost  entire  stone  construction.  In  gen- 
eral, Gothic  ornamentation  is  in  terra  cotta. 
This  is  often  of  extreme  richness,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  curious  facade  of  the  church  at 
Chivasso,  contains  representations  of  the  human 
figure  of  large  size  and  great  beauty. 

2.  The  almost  complete  separation  of  Pied- 
mont from  Lombardy  in  matter  of  architecture. 
In  Romanesque  times  the  great  single-gabled 
facade,  universal  in  Lombardy,  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  Piedmont ;  both  then  and  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  facade  follows  the  outline  of 
the  respective  roofs  of  the  nave  and  of  the  aisles. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  union  of  cu- 
pola with  basilican  nave  (not  peculiar  to  the 
Romanesque  of  Piedmont)  was  continued  through 
the  Oothic  period. 

3.  Piedmont  had  no  part  in  the  return  to 
classic  forms  that  towanl  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  enriched  the  neighbouring  Lom- 
bardy with  so  many  splendid  works.  The 
duomo  at  Turin  (finished  1498)  is  almost  alone 
as  an  example  of  the  Renaissance  proper,  and 
even  this,  though  designed  by  a  Florentine, 
Meo  del  Caprina,  imported  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Cardinal  Domenico  della  Rovere,  is  inside 
but  a  Romanesque  church  with  classic  details. 
It  had  no  influence  on  the  architecture  of  Turin 
or  of  the  surrounding  country.  Matteo  San 
Michele  came  into  Piedmont  about  1528,  and 
executed  several  works  (tombs,  doorways) ;  at 
Vercelli,  the  exquisite  court  of  Casa-Momo  only 
needs  to  be  in  Florence  to  be  admired  by  all 
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the  world ;  but  these,  and  a  half  dozen  other 
monuments  of  the  epoch,  scattered  over  so  wide 
a  space,  are  lost  among  their  pseudo-€rothic  con- 
temporaries. A  great  proportion  of  the  €rothic 
churches,  and  pretty  well  all  the  houses  whose 
terra  cotta  framed  windows  and  doors  are  still 
the  boast  of  so  many  towns  of  Piedmont,  in 
their  present  shape,  at  least,  date  from  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy  (MondoYi,  Novara,  Garessio, 
Tortona,  Costigliole,  Revello,  etc.). 

4.  So  far  as  Piedmont  obeyed  an  outside 
impulse,  this  came  to  her  from  France,  as  was 
indeed  natural  considering  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  the  countries.  The  choir  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni at  Saluzzo  (1472)  is  simply  a  bit  of  flam- 
boyant architecture,  more  thoroughly  French 
than  anything  else,  probably,  in  Italy.  It  may 
be  said,  by  the  way,  that  the  sculpture  in  this 
choir  is  of  great  beauty,  and  also  that  it  con- 
tains a  tomb  of  Ludovico  II.,  Marquis  of  Sa- 
luzzo (1504),  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Two  others,  a  doorway  and 
a  tomb,  are  in  the  chapter  house  of  the  church. 
Also,  the  cathedral  at  Saluzzo  carries  the  side 
aisles  around  the  apse  of  the  choir,  a  French 
arrangement  most  rare  in  Italian  Gothic,  though 
less  infr^uent  in  churches  of  the  Renaissance 
and  later.  Then  the  Grothic  churches  in  the 
district  about  Turin,  beginning  as  far  south  as 
Saluaszo,  and  extending  north  as  far  as  Aosta, 
and  from  Pinerolo  to  Chivasso,  have  all  of  them 
an  extraordinary  detail  which  I  believe  must  be 
a  simple  exaggeration  of  a  feature  common  in 
French  architecture.  The  central  doorway,  re- 
cessed, is  surrounded  by  several  alternating  rolls 
and  bands  of  rich  terra  cotta  ornament  (rarely 
colonettes).  The  extreme  outer  bands,  arrived 
at  the  springing  of  the  arch,  part  from  the 
others,  and,  describing  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
meet  in  an  acute  angle  high  upon  the  &{ade — 
so  high  that  in  one  case,  at  least  (at  Inverso), 
they  cut  through  the  lines  of  the  roof  and  form 
a  pinnacle  above.  This  is  evidently  a  represen- 
tative of  the  gable  above  French  doorways.  At 
Chieri,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  this  group, 
this  feature  is  of  pierced  stone,  and  suggests 
strongly  that  above  the  central  door  of  the 
north  transept  at  Rouen.  In  others,  a  rose 
window  embraced  between  the  pyramidal  lines 
gives  an  approach  to  the  same  design.  The 
size  of  this  gable,  especially  as  the  other  details 
are  of  modest  proportions,  makes  it  the  pre- 
dominant feature  of  the  facade.  At  Chivasso 
and  elsewhere  it  seems  the  only  feature,  and 
separates  this  group  of  church  fronts  from  all 
others  in  Europe.  If  you  make  acquaintance 
with  it  in  a  woodcut,  ten  to  one  that  it  strikes 
you  as  barbarously  ugly.  But  in  reality,  as 
the  terra  cotta  ornaments  are  often  fine,  as  they 
are  united  with  colour  (mosaics  or  frescoes ;  in 
one  case,  Rossano,  the  whole  fa9ade  within 
and  without  the  triangular  frame  is  one  co- 
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loBsal  play  of  colour,  amidst  which  a  S.  Chris- 
topher mounts  from  above  a  side  door  almost 
to  the  roof),  you  soon  find  that  these  fronts 
have  a  charm  of  their  own.  Other  churches 
of  the  group  are  at  Cirid,  Buttigliera  Alta, 
etc 

Among  Romanesque  churches,  the  cathedral 
at  Casale  Monferrato  is  the  one  best  known. 
Dating  frx)m  741,  it  was  rebuilt  1107.  Though 
the  aisles  are  narrow,  the  number  of  them,  five, 
with  the  addition  of  side  chapels,  gives  an  im- 
posing effect  of  width  and  variety.  There  is  a 
cupola  at  the  transept  intersection,  and  the 
whole  was  of  great  beauty  till  an  unintelligent 
restoration  spoiled  its  character.  One  feature, 
however,  remains  unii\jured,  the  magnificent 
vestibule,  extending  at  the  full  height  of  the 
church  across  its  entire  width,  and  so  open  to 
the  rest  that  the  aisles  seem  a  continuation  of 
it.  Its  vaulting  system  is,  so  far  as  known, 
unique  in  church  architecture.  Two  immense 
arches  cross  the  vestibule  in  each  direction,  and 
stand  out  boldly  against  a  deep  background  of 
flattish  vaulting  thrown  from  top  to  top  of 
their  walls,  the  comer  compartments  alone  ap- 
proaching somewhat  to  ordinary  forms.  This 
system,  simplified,  was  frequently  employed 
until  quite  recent  times  in  private  houses  in 
Piedmont. 

Three  very  small  but  beautiful  Romanesque 
churches,  Montechiaro  and  Cortazzone,  near 
Asti,  and  Cavagnola,  near  Chivasso,  together 
with  the  laige  abbey  church  of  Staffarda,  near 
Saluzzo,  and  the  eictremely  curious  and  inter- 
esting Sagra  di  S.  Michele,  near  Avigliana 
(Turin),  are  left  undescribed  only  from  want  of 
space ;  but  there  is  still  another  partly  Roman- 
esque (apse  and  facade),  partly  transition,  which 
cannot  thus  be  passed  over,  the  little  abbey 
church  of  Vezzolano,  high  among  the  hiUs  be- 
tween Chivasso  and  Asti.  In  its  present  state 
it  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  front  is  of  mingled  brick  and 
stone,  has  a  beautiful  doorway,  and  above  it 
arcades  with  colonettes  in  stone  that  suggest 
the  churches  of  Pisa,  only  that  the  arrangement 
here  gains  in  variety  by  means  of  an  interesting 
double  window  with  sculptures,  breaking  the 
lines  of  the  arcades.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Romanesque  facades.  After  its 
promise  of  three  aisles,  one  is  surprised  on  en- 
tering to  find  but  two,  the  place  of  the  south 
aisle  being  occupied  in  its  first  bay  by  a  chapel, 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  one  side  of  the  clois- 
ter. The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  inte- 
rior is  a  sort  of  gallery  (of  1 188)  in  gray  stone, 
and  supported  on  five  arches  of  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  that  crosses  the  nave  between  the 
first  and  second  bays.  Above  its  arches  are 
two  rows  of  sculpture,  the  lower  representing 
the  prophets  and  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  upper  the  evangelists  and  the  death 
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and  assumption  of  the  Viigin.     It  probably 
served  either  as  pulpit  or  gallery  for  singers.^ 

Piedmont  preserves  four  baptisteries  of  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  at  Novara,  at  Asti,  at 
Biella,  and  at  Agrate-Conturbia,  between  No- 
vara  and  Arena,  — all  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Asti,  consisting  of  an  octagon  supporting 
a  cupola,  and  having  niches,  round  or  square,  on 
all  sides.  Novara,  dating  from  the  fil\h,  and 
partly  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth,  century,  has  antique 
columns  in  the  angles.  That  of  Biella  (ninth 
century  f)  is  of  brick ;  that  of  Agrate,  apparently 
of  the  same  age,  of  stone.  At  Asti,  the  octagon 
cupola,  supported  on  squat  colunms,  with  cushion 
capitals,  is  surrounded  by  a  polygonal  or  circular 
aisle.     It  is  probably  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  cathedral  of  Novara  retains  traces  of  its 
Romanesque  period,  and  the  nave  columns, 
with  the  mosaic  pavement,  are  antique ;  but  the 
general  aspect  is  due  to  a  restoration,  in  1862, 
by  Count  Antonelli,  architect  of  the  surprising 
cupola  of  S.  Gaudenzio  at  Novara,  and  of  the 
Mole  Antonelliana  at  Turin. 

The  Gothic  churches  are  in  their  present 
state  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  that  of 
S.  Andrea,  at  Vercelli,  on  the  whole  the  finest 
in  Piedmont,  of  1219,  that  of  Asti,  of  1348. 
Those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  besides  the  pecu 
liarities  already  named,  have  in  general  high 
nave  arcades,  supported  on  piers  flanked  by 
four  half  columns,  with  cushion  capitals,  or 
low,  almost  Doric  ones,  surrounded  by  foliage, 
scanty,  but  of  fairly  good  execution,  no  trifo- 
rium,  low  clearstory,  square  vaulting  spaces 
with  ribs,  and  the  system  of  lighting  familiar 
in  Milan  cathedral.  Usually  there  is  a  tran- 
sept, and  the  choir  and  side  aisles  (separated  by 
walls  from  one  another)  end  each  in  a  half 
octagonal  apse.  The  principal  churches  of  the 
group  are  the  cathedrab  at  Saluzzo,  Chieri, 
Pinerolo,  Alba  (with  massive  and  original  west 
front,  and  semioctagonal  chapels  projecting  on 
the  sides),  with  the  churches  of  Ciri^,  Buttig- 
liera  Alta,  Revello,  etc.,  not  forgetting  Sant' 
Antonio  di  Ranverso  (near  Avigliana),  probably 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  The  cathedral 
of  Asti  is  of  a  finer  type.  It  is  what  the 
Germans  call  a  "  hall  church  "  (see  Hall  Church), 
and  the  supporting  piers  take  the  form  of  a 
cluster  of  columns.  The  vaulting  ribs  have 
been  concealed  in  the  interest  of  the  rococo 
painting  that  covers  all  the  vaulting.  There  is 
a  fine  portal  on  the  south  side.  The  church 
of  S.  Andrea  at  Vercelli,  that  Professor  Free- 
man and  other  Englishmen  have  liked  to  fancy 
was  inspired  by  English  models,  has  been  shown 
by  M.  Enlart'  to  have  submitted  to  French 

1  Compare  Emporium  (magazine  of  Bergamo) 
Natale,  1806,  for  a  very  good  illustrated  account 
of  Vezzolano. 

^  Originea  flran^iaea  de  VArch*  Ghth*  en  Italie, 
Paris,  1894. 
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influence  wherever  it  is  not  distinctly  Italian. 
The  east  end  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the 
cathedral  at  Laon,  otherwise  the  outside  would, 
by  itself,  place  it  among  the  noblest  of  Italian 
Romanesque  churches. 

The  hills  of  Piedmont  are  still  crowned  by 
multitudes  of  mediaeval  castles,  some  in  ruins, 
many  still  inhabited.  The  original  construc- 
tion, in  these  cases,  is  either  marked  by  succes- 
sive additions  and  changes,  or  has  been  more  or 
less,  generally  less,  judiciously  restored.  There 
are  regions  especially  rich  in  ancient  seats. 
About  Ovada  are  twelve  or  fifteen,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Silvano  d'  Orba  (interior), 
San  Cristoforo,  Montaldeo,  Lerma,  Momese, 
Roccagrimalda,  Tagliolo  (in  part  well  restored 
by  Alfred  d'Andrade).  Near  Saluzzo  are  Ver- 
zuolo  (a  noble  exterior  in  perfect  preservation), 
Manta  (good  restoration  of  part),  Lagnasco 
(dilapidated,  rich  decoration  inside).  There 
are  many  others  about  Casale;  and,  in  the 
Val  d'  Aosta,  Verres  —  a  huge  square  of  admira- 
ble construction,  in  ruin  —  the  most  picturesque 
(also  in  ruin,  though  preserving  its  court  and 
some  rooms  with  decoration)  is  Fenis,  and  then, 
admirably  restored,  Issogne,  in  latest  Gothic 
(1480).  Galliato,  near  Novara,  is  still  an  im- 
posing mass,  and  Gaglianico,  near  Biella,  is  as 
charming  for  the  artist  or  poet  as  it  is  interest- 
ing to  the  architect.  The  cities  of  Piedmont 
abound  in  ancient  houses,  though,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  facades  have  been  shamefully 
defaced ;  sometimes  a  single  window,  surrounded 
with  rich  terra-cotta  ornaments,  alone  reveals 
the  former  beauty  of  the  house.  The  mediaeval 
village  in  the  park  of  the  Valentino  at  Turin 
is  therefore  of  real  service  to  the  student  of  the 
architecture  of  the  country,  In  it  are  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  remarkable  Grothic  houses 
scattered  among  the  cities  of  Piedmont, — Busso- 
leno.  Alba,  Cuorgn^,  Avigliana,  Chieri,  Pinerolo, 
Mondovi,  etc.  The  work  was  designed  and 
executed  by  archseologists,  artists,  and  archi- 
tects, the  most  competent  of  the  country.  The 
whole  is  solidly  done,  and  the  village  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  inhabited.  It  contains  also 
a  castle,  which  is  not  the  reproduction  of  any 
one,  but  a  representative  castle,  having  been 
made  by  the  fusion  of  elements  from  two  or 
three  of  the  castles  of  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  princi- 
pally Fenis,  with  occasional  details  from  others.^ 

In  addition  to  such  works  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance as  have  been  already  mentioned,  the 
charming  Casa  Silva  at  Domo  d'  Ossola  should 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  Casa  Cavassa  at  Sa- 
luzzo, this  latter  being  as  much  the  latest  ex- 
pression of  Gothic  as  the  herald  of  a  new  art. 
The  entrance  door  or  doorway  and  the  balus- 
trade in  the  court  are  gems  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance.    In  the  sixteenth  century  the  parts  of 

^  Compare  Frizzi,  II  Sorgo  ed  U  CasUUo  medioe- 
vali  in  Torino,  Torino,  1894. 
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Piedmont  nearest  to  Lombardy  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  architectural  activity  of  their 
neighbours. 

Pelegrino  Tibaldi  has  left  yarious  examples 
of  his  work,  at  Vercelli  (duomo),  Novara  (S. 
Gaudenzio),  Varallo  (on  the  Sacro  Monte),  etc. 
The  chapels  upon  the  sacred  mountains  of  Va- 
rallo, Orta,  Crea,  are  many  of  them  of  pleasing 
architecture.  Tradition  ascribes  one  at  Orta 
to  Michelangelo.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
(1596)  Vitozzi  built  the  imposing  sanctuary 
at  Vico,  near  Mondovi.  The  cupola,  a  fine 
work,  was  added  by  the  Turinese  architect  Gallo, 
in  the  next  century.  Turin  itself  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  architectural  life  in  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy,  and  the  city  still  bears  the  impress 
of  that  time.  It  is  the  city  of  the  "  barocco." 
The  genius  of  such  men  as  the  Counts  Carlo 
and  Amedeo  Castellamonte  (father  and  son), 
the  padre  Guarini  and  Juvara,  has  not  only 
made  the  style  respectable,  but  has  shown  that 
it  is  capable  of  a  picturesque  force  worthy  of 
high  admiration. — John  Safford  Fiske. 

IT  ALT,  ARGHinSCTURE  OF ;  Part  U. ; 
lilgaria;  occupying  the  whole  coast  from  the 
French  frontier  to  Tuscany,  and  comprising  the 
two  modem  promnde  of  G^ova  (Genoa)  and 
Porto  Maurizio. 

Liguria  is  a  mere  strip  of  coast,  and  its  archi- 
tectural history  is,  in  large  measure,  simply  that 
of  Genoa.  There  is,  however,  an  early  history 
in  which  the  country  was  independent  of  the 
city,  or  depended  upon  a  greater  one,  —  Rome. 
There  are  traces  of  Roman  civilization  at  almost 
every  step  along  the  shore  between  the  Var  and 
the  Amo,  abundant  in  many  places,  as,  e.^., 
Ventimiglia  (Albium  Intemelium  of  the  Ro- 
mans) and  Albenga  (Albium  Ingaunum).  At 
the  former,  among  others,  are  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  at  the  latter,  a  fine  bridge  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  At  Albenga  is  also  an 
early  Christian  baptistery  (fifth  century  f),  in 
plan  like  that  at  Novara,  an  octagon  with  an- 
tique columns  in  the  comers  supporting  arcades 
and  cupola,  niches  altemately  round  and  rectan- 
gular in  the  sides,  fragments  of  mosaic  and  a 
tomb,  probably  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  covered 
with  Byzantine  interlaced  patterns. 

Romanesque  architecture  in  this  r^on  is  a 
combination  of  elements  from  Pisa,  on  one  side, 
and  southern  Frouoe  on  the  other,  and  its  mon- 
uments in  Genoa  do  not  differ  greatly  either 
in  style  or  in  importance  from  those  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
churches  of  this  period  have  been  so  changed  in 
later  times  as  to  show  little  or  nothing  of  the 
original  stmcture.  Those  that  remain  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  basilican  form,  with  a 
transept  and  cupola,  columns,  either  antique,  or 
built  with  blocks  of  marble  altemately  black 
and  white  and  having  capitals  imitated  from 
the  Corinthian.     Fa^es  are  of  the  simplest 
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form  of  Romanesque,  in  Gknoa  often  in  layers 
of  black  and  white,  in  the  country  of  a  uniform 
gray,  generally  in  well-squared  stone.  The  tow- 
ers were  also  simple,  and,  more  frequently  than 
either  in  France  or  in  Tuscany,  have  for  decora- 
tion the  courses  of  little  arches  on  brackets  that 
are  characteristic  of  Lombard  and  Rhenish  Ro- 
manesque. Some  of  the  later  ones  (e.g.  S. 
Giovanni  di  Pr^  at  Genoa)  are  crowned  by  an 
octagonal  pyramidal  spire  with  four  comer  pyra- 
mids, a  disposition  not  uncommon  in  France. 

Romanesque  churches  in  Gknoa  are :  S.  M.  di 
Castello  (eleventh  century  f),  with  antique  col- 
umns;  S.  Donato  (twelfth  centuiy),  both  well 
restored;  S.  Cosmo,  S.  Stefano,  and  S.  Tom- 
maso,  of  each  of  which  only  the  &{ade^  and 
tower  are  preserved.  S.  Siro,  formerly  cathe- 
dral, was  entirely  remodelled  in  1576  and  S.  M. 
delle  Vigne  in  1586,  retaining  of  the  original 
constmction  only  a  mde  cloister  (twelfth  cen- 
tury f).  S.  Giovanni  di  Pr^  (with  an  apse  at 
each  end,  owing  to  a  change  of  orientation  when 
the  church  was  repaired  in  the  thirteenth  (f) 
century)  has  piers  instead  of  columns.  To  the 
west  of  Genoa  the  very  interesting  church  of  S. 
Paragorio  (ninth  oentuiy?)  at  Noli  also  has 
piers,  a  high  crypt,  and  traces  of  a  narthex  at 
the  west  end.  It  has  been  very  carefully  re- 
stored. That  at  Castello  d'  Andora,  near  Alas- 
sio,  is  in  large  part  of  the  transition  period. 
Others,  more  or  less  well  preserved,  are  at 
Diano  Castello  (two,  one  of  which  is  modem- 
ized  inside,  while  the  other,  a  simple  oratory, 
has  a  painted  wooden  ceiling  of  the  fifteenth 
century),  at  Torazzo  (a  Greek  cross  in  plan) 
and  Montegrazie  (good  constmction  and  fine 
porch)  both  near  Porto  Maurizio,  at  Taggia  (a 
charming  town  fiill  of  remains  of  all  periods), 
and  at  Ventimiglia  (a  cathedral  with  ban'el 
vaulting  to  the  nave,  as  in  many  churches  of 
southem  France,  no  clearstory,  Gothic  portals 
to  the  facade,  and  an  early  Christian  baptistery 
under  the  sacristy).  Aside  from  these  there 
are,  as  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  many  churches  of 
this,  as  of  the  Gothic  period,  so  transformed  in 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  that  lit- 
tle remains  —  an  apse,  a  campanile,  a  few  capi- 
tals, or  monuments  —  to  show  what  they  were 
originally. 

What  the  smaller  Gothic  churches  of  Genoa, 
like  S.  Matteo,  once  were,  can  probably  be  divined 
in  S.  Andrea  at  Levanto,  as  well  as  anywhere. 
Here,  as  at  Monterosso  and  Cogomo  (Lavagna), 
the  dispositions  of  the  facade  as  well  as  its 
stmcture  in  layers  of  black  and  white  marble, 
are  much  the  same  as  at  S.  Matteo  or  S. 
Stefano.  That  at  Lavagna  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  rest.  Its  flat  surface  is  relieved 
only  by  two  lisene  (shallow,  pilaster-like  pro- 
jections) at  the  angles,  and  marking  the  division 
between  the  nave  and  the  aisles,  by  a  slight 
1  The  facade  of  S.  Stefano  is  Gothic. 
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prominence  of  the  central  doorway,  and  by  a 
series  of  little  arches  bnvcketed  out  under  the 
niain  gable  and  the  half  gables  of  the  aisles. 
The  aisles  are  scantily  lighted  by  two  round 
windows  (elsewhere  by  long  and  narrow  ones) 
and  the  nave  by  a  rose.  This  church  has  a  fine 
tower  with  a  spire  like  that  of  S.  Giovanni  di 
Pr^.  In  the  other  churches  the  tracery  of  the 
rose  window  has  been  removed,  except  at  Monte- 
rosso,  where  it  is  of  a  richness  unequalled  on  the 
whole  Riviera.  At  Levanto  the  fa9ade  has  suf- 
fered much  from  alterations,  as  has  also  the  in- 
side, which,  however,  retains  its  black  and  white 
columns,  its  high  pointed  arcades,  its  transept 
with  piers  and  engaged  columns,  and  everywhere, 
except  in  the  choir,  allows  the  ancient  construc- 
tion to  be  easily  made  out.  Several  of  the 
group,  like  S.  Siro  at  San  Remo,  have  been  dis- 
figured inside  by  rococo  renovations.  S.  Matteo 
at  Genoa,  renewed  by  Montorsoli  (1543),  has 
perhaps  gained  by  the  change.  It  has  a  fine 
cloister  with  double  columns. 

The  one  splendid  church  of  the  period  is  the 
cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Genoa.  It  is,  however, 
such  a  conglomerate  of  different  styles,  that  the 
nave  and  the  facade  alone  give  it  the  aspect  of  a 
Gothic  church.  The  cloister  of  two  stories  is 
Romanesque,  as  are  the  columns  of  the  nave  and 
two  beautiM  portals,  one  of  which,  with  its 
upper  story  and  its  two  supporting  columns  quite 
detached  from  the  background,  recalls  the 
porches  of  Lombardy.  The  facade  of  black  and 
white  marble  has  three  portals  of  French  char- 
acter, and  the  original  plan  was  in  harmony 
with  these.  But  only  one  tower  was  finished, 
and  its  upper  two  stories  are  plainly  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  The  corresponding  tower  ends  at 
half  its  height  with  a  Renaissance  loggia.  Inside, 
the  nave  of  black  and  white  marble  has  what  at 
first  glance  appears  a  lofty  triforium,  but  it  opens 
also  into  the  side  aisles  (as  at  Modena),  which 
reach  to  the  clearstory.  This  is  modem  and 
without  character.  Eastward  from  the  transept 
(inclusive)  is  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  (1567,  the 
cupola),  and  Pennone  (the  too  gorgeous  choir). 
In  the  north  aisle,  the  chapel  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist  (1451-1496)  has  a  charming  front  of 
the  first  Renaissance  mingled  with  Gothic  details, 
suggesting  in  some  of  its  forms  the  Porta  delta 
Carta  of  the  ducal  palace  in  Venice.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  statues  and  reliefs 
by  Matteo  Civitali,  a  Madonna,  and  S.  John 
Baptist  by  Sansovino,  and  other  sculptures  by 
Giaoomo  and  Guglielmo  della  Porta.  The  most 
noteworthy  civil  structure  in  Gothic  is  the 
ancient  bank  of  S.  George,  recently  restored  by 
A.  d'Andrade.  Remains  of  Gothic  construction 
are  numerous  in  the  towns  of  Liguria ;  windows, 
doorways,  a  tower,  or  traces  of  an  arcade  give 
interest  to  a  building  otherwise  reduced  to  vul- 
garity. There  are  towns  like  Noli,  where  half 
at  least  of  the  houses  are  still  evidently  medise- 
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val,  and  which  abound  in  interest  for  the  architect 
and  the  artist. 

The  early  Renaissance  is  but  scantily  repre- 
sented in  Gknoa.  Wandering  about  in  the 
streets  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  one  sees  here 
and  there  a  sculptured  doorway  opening  into  a 
vestibule  of  charming  picturesqueness.  The 
Palazzo  Centurione,  near  S.  Matteo,  is  surrounded 
by  houses  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  a  mixed 
style  in  which  Gothic  elements  predominate.  In 
fact,  Genoa  was  so  little  affected  by  the  early 
Renaissance  movement,  that  it  is  a  surprise  to 
find  upon  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Final  Borgo, 
halfway  between  Genoa  and  San  Remo,  a  lovely 
little  edifice  that  bears  outside  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Portinari  chapel  of  Michelozzo  at 
the  church  of  S.  Eustorgio  in  Milan.  It  unfor- 
tunately serves  as  a  receptacle  for  wood  for  an 
ignorant  peasant.  The  commission  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  ancient  monuments  can  only  guar- 
antee it  against  utter  ruin.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  Renaissance  period,  Lombard  influences 
were  strong  in  Liguria,  fix)m  the  early  doorways 
of  Genoa  to  the  Baroque,  when  some  of  the  finest 
palaces  were  the  work  of  Lombard  architects. 

But  if  the  fifteenth  century  be  meagrely 
represented,  and  chiefly  by  fragments,  the  six- 
teenth has  left  in  G«noa  such  a  wealth  of  palaces 
as  can  hardly  be  matched  elsewhere.  Great 
part  of  these  are  in  the  long  street  that,  under 
several  names,  leads  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  and  are  the  work 
of  a  small  group  of  architects.  Giovanni  An- 
tonio Montorsoli  (1563)  built  the  Palazzo 
Andrea  Doria,  just  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  the 
street  named.  The  garden  facade  is  the  richer 
and  more  picturesque  part;  the  garden  itself^ 
once  the  very  ideal  of  an  Italian  garden,  has 
mostly  disappeared  under  the  encroachments  of 
the  modem  commercial  city.  Inside,  the  deco- 
rations of  Pierin  del  Vaga,  the  pupil  of  Raphael, 
are  still  preserved.  Giovanni  Battista  Castello 
da  Bergamo  (1569)  built  the  Palazzo  Carrega, 
now  Cataldi,  —  a  typical  Genoese  palace.  Cas- 
tello was  architect  also  of  the  Palazzo  Imperiali 
(Piazza  Campetto),  as  rich  in  ornament  as  any 
of  the  Baix)que  period,  and  cooperated  with 
Montorsoli  in  the  interior  of  S.  Matteo.  Another 
Lombard  was  Rocco  Lurago  (1590f),  whose 
great  work  was  the  Palazzo  Doria-Tursi,  now 
used  by  the  municipality,  the  facade  of  which 
building  foreshadows  the  coming  Baroque  in  an 
exuberance  of  detail  that  is  rather  rich  than 
elegant  or  correct,  but  which  is  certainly  of 
great  effectiveness.  The  court  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  a  city  where  beautiful  courts  are  ex- 
ceptionally numerous.  Finer  yet,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Europe,  and 
reminding  one  of  the  noblest  architectural  per- 
spectives of  Paolo  Veronese,  is  the  court  of  the 
University  by  another  Lombard,  Bartolomeo 
Bianco  (about   1623).      The  palace  is  built 
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against  a  hillside,  and  the  way  that  the  eye 
b  led  on  from  one  l^vel  to  another,  up  to  the 
topmost  arcades  against  the  sky,  is  a  stroke  of 
genius.  The  fa9ade  is  not  of  equal  value.  The 
Palazzo  Filippo  Durazzo  is  also  by  B.  Bianco, 
and  the  Palazzo  Balbi  (Via  Balbi)  by  him  to- 
gether with  P.  A.  Oorradi.  Other  palaces  of 
various  periods  are :  the  Palazzo  Raggio,  with 
a  charming  fountain  in  the  court;  the  Royal 
Palace,  which  has  nothing  outside  to  recommend 
it  beyond  its  size ;  but  the  court,  with  the  view 
of  the  harbour  framed  by  a  composition  of 
arches,  seen  from  the  main  doorway,  is  of  great 
beauty ;  the  Palazzo  Spinola,  Palazzo  Negrotto, 
and  the  Palazzo  Durazzo  on  the  Via  Balbi. 

We  have  left  till  the  last  the  architect  who, 
more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  the  present 
aspect  of  Genoa,  Galeazzo  Alessi  of  Perugia,  a 
pupil  of  Michelangelo  (1512-1572).  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Via  Garibaldi  (Via  Nuova)  is  by 
him,  —  the  Cambiaso,  Parodi  (Lercari),  Spinola, 
Giorgio  Doria,  Adomo,  Serra,  and  Brignole-Sale 
palaces.  Although  none  of  these  is  equal  in 
richness  and  beauty  to  the  Palazzo  Marini  at 
Milan,  by  the  same  architect,  though  none  has 
a  court  to  rival  that  of  the  University,  yet  this 
group  of  palaces,  as  a  whole,  not  only  puts 
Alessi  at  the  head  of  the  architects  who  have 
embellished  Genoa,  but  ranks  high  among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  Italy.  They  with  the 
others,  by  whomsoever  designed,  have  certain 
features  in  common.  The  artists  in  general 
have  known  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
narrow  streets  of  G«noa.  The  facades  have  few 
projections,  none  that  hinder  the  eye  from  tak- 
ing in  the  whole,  a  reserve  that  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  giving  its  due  importance 
to  the  cornice,  —  above  which  is  no  attic.  The 
vestibules  are  of  a  beauty  and  variety  not  to 
be  equalled  elsewhere,  and  occasionally  the 
changing  levels  of  the  ground  have  stimulated 
the  architects  to  procure  effects  of  rare  pictu- 
resqueness.  In  no  other  city  are  there  so  many 
noble  staircases  as  in  Genoa,  and  they  are 
usually  so  arranged  (not  only  in  Genoa,  but 
throughout  Liguria)  that  they  form  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  view  of  the  court  or  vesti- 
bule obtained  from  the  doorway.  The  fa9ades 
were  not  always  ornamented  with  rustication 
or  with  pilasters  or  sculpture,  but  were  fre- 
quently covered  with  painting  of  figures  as 
well  as  of  architectural  details.  The  painted 
architecture  is  to  this  day  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Genoese  coast. 

Alessi  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  villas  in  and  about  Genoa,  —  Villa  Pallavi- 
cini  delle  Peschiere,  V.  Spinola,  V.  Lercari, 
V.  Doria,  V.  Grimaldi,  and  V.  Scassi  (these 
last  five  at  Sampierdarena),^  V.  Cambiaso,  at  San 
Francesco  d'  Albaro,  and,  in  the  same  suburb 
of  Genoa,  the  Villa  Paradiso  by  Ceresola.     The 

1  Or  San  Pier  d*  Arena,  a  suburb  of  Genoa. 
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cupola  of  the  cathedral  is  also  his,  and  S.  Maria 
di  Carignano  is  oonsidereti  his  master  work  in 
religious  architecture  as  well  as  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Renaissance.  The  exterior, 
however,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  can 
hardly  be  entitled  to  much  praise,  and  the  inte- 
rior, a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of  that  of 
S.  Peter  as  designed  by  Bramante  and  Michel- 
angelo, is  ii\jured,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
by  the  coarseness  of  the  pihisters,  by  the  cold, 
dead  white  that  everywhere  covers  it,  and  by 
the  huge  statues  of  the  most  abominably 
sprawling  rococo,  in  niches  of  the  great  piers 
supporting  the  dome.  These  seem  to  dwarf 
and  contort  the  whole  church.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  excessive  gorgeousness  of  the  new  deco- 
ration, the  interior  of  SS.  Annunziata  (Giacomo 
della  Porta,  1587),  a  basilica  with  cupola,  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  Other  interesting 
churches  of  the  baroque  period  are  S.  Ambrogio, 
S.  Siro,  and  the  Madonna  delle  Vigne.  The 
last  two  have  columns  in  couples,  as  has  also 
the  church  at  Finalmarina,  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Bernini.  Most  of  the  churches  of 
the  Riviera,  of  whatever  date  originally,  now 
wear  the  aspect  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century.  Many  of  them,  for  all  their  lack  of 
purity  in  details,  produce  a  fine  effect  of  spa- 
ciousness and  dignity.  —  John  S afford  Fiske. 

ITAL7,  ARCHITUCTUKB  OF ;  PART  lU; 
Lombardy  (Lombardia);  containing  the  eight 
modem  provinde  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como, 
Cremona,  Milano  (Milan),  Mantova  (Mantua), 
Pavia,  and  Sondrio. 

Lombardy  has  preserved  very  few  monuments 
of  ancient  architecture.  Excavations  at  Milan 
(Mediolanum  Insubrum  of  the  Romans)  often 
reveal  remains  of  buildings  dating,  some  of  them, 
from  before  the  Christian  era.  The  earliest 
found  are  in  the  r^on  of  the  Piazza  della 
Scala,  and  many  others  in  the  streets  surround- 
ing the  Piazza  del  Duomo  show  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of . 
the  modem.  But  the  so-called  columns  of  S. 
Lorenzo  are  the  only  really  considerable  work 
left  above  ground.  These  are  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, of  the  Corinthian  order  with  a  central 
intercolumniation  wider  than  the  others.  The 
plan  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  and  whether  it  was  originally 
the  principal  hidl  of  the  Thermae  of  Maximian, 
or  was  an  early  Christian  constmction,  it  is 
equally  Roman  and  noble  in  design. 

At  Brescia  the  museum  of  ancient  art  is 
housed  in  a  triple  temple  (with  a  portico  in 
common)  built  about  72  a.d.  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  according  to  some ; 
according  to  others,  to  Hercules.  The  cellse 
are  shallow,  and  preserve  in  part  the  incmstation 
of  the  walls  in  fine  marbles,  and  in  one  of  the 
three,  the  mosaic  pavement  (restored).  The 
portico  consists  of  four  pilasters  and  ten  columns 
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reoentlf  been  reetored.  The  last  three  h&T« 
also  intereeting  baptuterieB,  as  haa  S.  Vittore  at 
Araago,  near  Galluate,  a  church  coeral  with  S. 
ViucetiEO  in  Pnto. 

There  were  exceptiomi,  though  tkk,  to  the 
^,  Tomaao  in  Li- 


liaitig  Jrom  a  atylobate  of  3  metres  in  height, 
all  of  marble.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  of 
the  beet  Btyle  and  workmanship. 

In  S.  Salvatore  at  Brescia  we  bave  an  exam- 
ple, probably  unique  in  Lombard;,  of  a  church 

church  witfi  sur- 
rounding aisle 
and  gallery,  sim- 
ilar in  plan  to 
the  cathedral  of 
Charlemagne  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Alao  the  tin; 
)fS.Satiro  at  Milan, 
IS  with  apses  at  the 
hree  arms,  in  curious 
I  adjoining  (fifl«enth 
of  Bramante  (1) ; 
b,  under  its  present 
th  centur;  arcbitec- 
planand  dispositions 
faermffi  of  Mazimian. 
iiamentation  of  the 
e  abundant  remuns 
churches  themselves. 
)ved  bands,  the  con- 
iliea,  birds,  vines,  an 
I  Greece  and  Syria  as 
itals  were  frequentl; 
le  Corinthian.  The 
>;  a  series  of  niches 
the  half  cupola  con- 
e  galleries  under  the 
of  the  twelfth  cen- 
ily  in  Italy,  but  also 
Alps. 

■ombardy  architectu- 
Como  and  the  large 
ifluence,  but  include 
B  the  most  complete 
and  extend  eastward 
lain  Milan  and  Pavia 
ft,  where  however  is 
of  Venice  and  Ba- 
it, bowever,  tlie  Uuomo  of  Parma  be 
ITALT,  Part  in.—I/»>i»AaDT:   Church  of  S.  Ambho-     the  most  finished  of  Lombard  monuments, 

oio,  H11.A11.   Part  OF  Cross  SBCTIOM  THKouou  Navs      .1.    __  .,        , ,   -    .i    -    ra    iwi : * 

AMD  Aulb;  llTH  AND  12th  Ckitdbiss.  ™^  mother  church  le  that  of  S.  Ambrogio  at 

Milan.  Its  age  is  still  the  subject  of  con- 
as,  e.g.,  the  Duomo  Vecchio  just  mentioned,  tests,  since  recently  L.  Beltrami '  returned  to 
a  round  church  now  known  to  be  of  the  the  opinion,  supposed  to  be  no  longer  t«nable, 
twelfth  century,  while  S.  Vincenzo  in  Prato  at  that  it  dates  in  its  entirety  (barring  cupola) 
Milan,  declared  by  Dart«n  to  be  of  the  eighth  from  the  ninth  century.  Were  that  the  case, 
century,  and  by  antecedent  writers  to  he  of  the  S.  Ambrogio  would  be  the  mother  of  all  the 
sixth  or  earlier,  is  probably  of  the  ninth.  The  Bomanesque  churches  in  Europe,  and  the  his- 
church  of  AgUate  (at  Oamts  Brianza)  is  of  the  tory  of  the  style  would  need  to  be  in  large 
ninth  or  t«ntb  century.  Others  are  S.  Pietro  al  part  rewritten ;  but  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
Monte  at  Civate,  near  Lecco,  and  S.  Vincenzo  ,  Amhro,iana,  Scrittt  varii  publicati  nW  XV 

at  GaUiaoo,  near  Cantil.    All  are  plain  churches      cenunario  delta  morte  lU  8.  Ambrogio,  Milano. 
of  the  hasilican  type  with  columns,  and  have      1897. 
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apae  alone  with  certain  fragments  incorporated 
Id  the  later  coDstractionB  dates  from  the  ninth, 
vhile  the  usve  is  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  atrium 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  interior  impreasea  one  as  broad,  low,  mas- 
sive, and  crepuscular.  There  is  no  clearstory. 
The  piers  are  alternately  greater  and  smaller,  — 
two  bays  of  the  aisles  equalling  in  length  one 
of  the  nave,  —  and  have  clustered  about  them 
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the  cathedral  at  Pisa  and  S.  Miniato  at  FIo> 
ence ;  its  following  is  more  numerous  and  of 
greater  consequence.  Its  atrium  is  the  twelfth 
century  descendant  of  those  attached  to  the 
early  Christian  basilicas  of  Borne ;  and  the 
fa^e,  under  one  huge  gable,  b  of  the  form 
constantly  repeated  even  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  the  same  region.  In  S.  Ambrogio,  however, 
this  gable  follows  the  lines  of  the  construction, 
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r  Navb;  11th  and  12th 


pilasters  and  half  columns  corresponding  to  the 
several  divisions  of  the  vaulting.  Though  not 
an  example  of  the  full  development  attained  by 
the  style,  though  the  farms  are  heavy  and  the 
vaulting  tentative,  the  essential  features  of 
Bomanesque  architecture  are  to  be  found  here, 
treated  with  mastery  and  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  significance.  Thus  S.  Ambrogio 
in  its  rudeness  is,  in  a  way,  a  more  important 
monument  than  its  beautiful  contemporaries, 


and  has  not  the  defect  that  it  hod  in  later 
churches  of  being  a  mere  mask. 

S.  Euatorgio,  also  in  Milan,  has  been  so  often 
made  over  that,  till  the  recent  restorations,  it 
wss  difficult  to  recognize  it  as  of  the  same 
epoch.  With  barrel  vaulting  are  S.  Celso  (a 
mere  fragment),  S.  Babila,  and  S.  Sepolcro, 
with  a  gallery  and  a  vast  crypt. 

Pavia  is  of  more  importance  than  Milan  to 
the  student  of  Bomanesque  architecture,  in  that 
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it  has  preserved  more  churches,  and  the  progress 
of  the  style  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  devel- 
opment may  be  seen  in  three  of  its  monuments. 
S.  Michele,  the  oldest,  is  higher  than  S.  Am- 
brogio,  with  galleries,  a  clearstory,  a  transept, 
and  a  cupola  that  formed  part  of  the  original 
plan,  altogether  discrediting  the  opinion  long 
maintained  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  S.  Pietro 
in  Cielo  d'  Oro  shows  further  advance,  the  vault- 
ing shafts  of  uniform  section  and  height  proving 
the  intention  from  the  beginning  to  make  an 
equal  number  of  vaulting  bays  in  nave  and 
aisles.  S.  Teodoro,  admirably  constructed,  al- 
most Gothic  in  part,  has  a  cupola  in  which 
appears,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  system 
of  superstructures  such  as  later  produced  the 
splendid  examples  of  Chiaravalle  and  S.  Andrea 
at  Veroelli.* 

Such  examples  as  the  cathedrals  at  Cremona 
and  Parma  show  the  Lombard  style  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  development.  Each  has  a  triforium 
(in  the  former  continued  across  the  transept) ; 
the  vaulting  in  both  is  hexapartite,  slightly 
later  in  date  than  the  rest.  The  latter  has  the 
best  designed  facade  to  be  found  in  this  style, 
with  two  noble  towers  almost  adjoining  it  (only 
one  completed).  The  view  of  the  apses,  owing 
to  a  slope  of  the  ground  which  leaves  the  crypt 
entirely  exposed,  is  unusually  imposing  in  its 
great  height.  The  essential  features  of  the 
Romanesque  in  Lombardy  are  those  of  the  style 
elsewhere ;  that  is,  while  preserving  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Latin  basilica,  it  substituted  for 
columns  piers  with  engaged  columns  or  pilasters, 
answering  to  the  several  parts  of  the  vaulting 
to  be  sustained.  The  features  distinguishing  it 
from  the  style  of  other  regions  are  mainly  in 
the  facade.  At  first,  when  the  nave  and  the 
aisles  were  nearly  of  the  same  height,  the  single 
gable  for  all  three  was  inevitable;  but  after- 
ward, when  the  aisles  were  relatively  low,  the 
retention  of  this  form  caused  the  wall,  often 
pierced  with  empty  windows,  to  appear  awk- 
ward and  meaningless.  The  galleries  following 
the  line  of  the  gable  (sometimes  also  in  horizon- 
tal bands),  the  rose  window  of  the  centre,  the 
buttresses  marking  the  division  of  nave  and 
aisles,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  half  col- 
umns with  capitals  supporting  nothing  (S.  Mi- 
chele  at  Pavia,  the  duomo  of  Casale,  and  that 
of  Piaoenza),  sometimes  of  plain  piers,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  coincide  with  the  line  of  the  roof 
and  are  covered  with  tiles  (S.  Teodoro,  S.  Pietro 
in  Cielo  d'  Oro  at  Pavia),  —  all  these  are  essen- 
tial peculiarities  of  these  fronts.  A  great  feature 
is  the  main  entrance,  which  eastward  from  Milan 

1  A  family  likeness  marks  the  facades  of  all 
these  churches :  above  the  doors  several  doable 
arched  windows,  above  these  one  or  more  single 
ones,  and  a  gallery  following  the  line  of  the  gable. 
One  finds  the  same  dispositions  in  the  Gothic 
church  of  S.  Francesco. 
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and  throughout  the  Emilia  is  preceded  by  a 
porch,  often  of  two  stories,  the  two  columns  of 
which  are  supported  on  the  backs  of  lions,  gen- 
erally of  remarkable  character.  The  finest  of 
these  entrances,  attached  to  S.  M.  Maggiore  at 
Bergamo,  is,  however,  of  Gothic  work.  The 
cupola  above  the  transept  crossing  was  in  Lom- 
bardy more  than  elsewhere  an  essential  part 
of  Romanesque  architecture,  and  had  generally 
the  same  form,  —  an  octagonal  drum  with  gal- 
leries and  a  low  roof.  The  separation  of  the 
tower,  or  towers,  from  the  church  is  rather 
Italian  than  Lombard,  while  specially  Lombard 
are  the  independent  baptisteries,  either  round 
or  polygonal,  which  continued  to  be  built  even 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  long  afW  baptism 
by  immersion  was  given  up. 

Other  influences,  probably  German  or  Bur- 
gundian,  shaped  the  architecture  of  the  province 
of  Como.  The  interesting  church  of  S.  Abondio 
at  Como,  with  its  constructive  fafade  and  its 
two  graceful  towers  incorporated  in  the  main 
edifice,  looks  more  like  a  Burgundian  than  an 
Italian  church.  It  is  typical  of  the  Romanesque 
churches  of  the  considerable  region  that  looked 
to  Como  for  its  models,  and,  like  them,  is  built 
of  stone  instead  of  brick.  A  word  may  be 
added  as  to  S.  M.  del  Tiglio  at  Gravedona.  It 
is  a  small  quadrilateral  with  three  apses,  one 
on  each  of  the  sides,  except  the  west,  where  is 
a  singularly  graceful  tower.  Its  careful  con- 
struction, its  proportions,  its  originality,  are 
enough  to  class  it  among  the  gems  of  mediseval 
art. 

The  Cistercian  church  of  Chiaravalle,  near 
Milan,  and  its  offshoot  at  Morimondo,  near 
Abbiategrasso,  both  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
exemplify  the  tenacity  with  which  Italy  clung 
to  the  round  arch  even  after  adopting  the 
pointed  one.  The  cathedral  at  Milan,  on  which 
so  many  Northern  architects,  French  and  Ger- 
man, cooperated,  remains  still  unmistakably 
Italian  and  Lombard.  A  distant  view  of  its 
forest  of  pinnacles  is  wonderfully  effective,  other- 
wise the  outside  appears  poor  and  thin.  In- 
side it  is  more  successful.  The  spacing  of  the 
pillars  according  to  the  Northern  system,  the 
five  aisles,  the  great  area  covered,  and  the  height 
unite  with  the  peculiar  lighting  to  form  a  per- 
spective that  rivals  in  impressiveness  the  noblest 
of  any  land. 

The  Gothic  churches  of  Lombardy  commonly 
followed  the  Romanesque  in  respect  to  the  broad 
fa9ade  with  little  of  relief  and  the  huge  gable. 
At  Pavia  the  Carmine,  one  of  the  best,  and  S. 
Francesco ;  at  Mortara,  S.  Lorenzo ;  at  Monza, 
the  cathedral  (inside  mostly  modernized)  and 
S.  M.  in  Istrada;  at  Lodi  Vecchio,  the  abbey 
of  S.  Bassano ;  at  Cremona,  S.  Luca,  the  tran- 
sept facade  of  the  Duomo  and  the  superb  Tor- 
razzo ;  at  Bobbio,  S.  Columbano ;  at  Salo,  the 
cathedral ;  at  Milan,  S.  Marco  (the  facade  only), 
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Lombardy,  Manilla,  cliurch  ol  S.  Andrea.    This      folbwa  a  eclieine  which  he  iised  elsewhere  of  a 

church  was  designed  by  lA?on  Battista  Alberti,  and      Roman    triumphal    arch.      TM   tower  is   Italian 

was  befiuii  a  little   btfore   liis  iltath,    1472.      Its      Gothic  and  about  titty  years  earlier  than  llie  pres- 

fa^e  ia  undoubtedly  wholly  of  his  design,  and      eut  church.     It  is  built  entirely  of  brick. 
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—  are  all  remarkable  as  good  examples  of  the 
Como  type. 

Three  great  castles  of  the  Yisconti  Sforza 
domination  remain  at  Milan,  at  Pavia,  and  at 
Vigevano.  The  first,  still  in  course  of  restora- 
tion, is  a  noble  example  of  Grothic  semi-palatial, 
semi-military  architecture,  with  additions  of  the 
earliest  Renaissance.  The  other  two  are  equally 
interesting. 

The  most  notable  municipal  buildings  (Bro- 
letti)  of  this  period  are  at  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Como,  and  Monza.  Except  that  at  Brescia, 
each  consists  of  an  open  ground  floor,  the  arcades 
of  which  sustain  a  single  story  with  a  balcony 
from  which  the  people  might  be  addressed,  and 
a  tower.  Another  public  building  constructed 
on  the  same  system  is  the  fine  Palazzo  dei 
Giureconsulti  at  Cremona.  In  one  of  the  most 
interesting  comers  of  Milan,  the  Piazza  dei  Mer- 
canti,  is  the  plain  Grothic  Palazzo  della  Kagione, 
at  present  Com  Exchange,  with,  toward  the 
south,  the  Loggia  degli  Osji  of  1315.  In  the 
Ospedale  Maggiore  (at  Milan)  by  Filarete  (1457) 
the  facade  is  a  delightful  nondescript  resulting 
from  the  imposition  of  the  Gothic  style  upon  a 
Renaissance  architect.  The  great  court,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  is  by  F.  M. 
Richino,  and  one  of  the  smaller  courts  is 
ascribed  to  Bramante. 

Of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  the  new  art,  is  the  Porti- 
nari  chapel  by  Michelozzo  (1462-1466),  in  the 
church  of  S.  Eustorgio  at  Milan.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing work,  and  typical  of  the  whole  period  it 
introduces. 

In  Lombardy,  differing  in  this  from  Tuscan 
practice,  an  exuberance  of  fancy  at  times  cov- 
ered the  constmction  with  a  wealth  of  oma- 
ment.  And  yet  the  fa9ade  of  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia  is  not  only  one  of  the  decorative  master- 
pieces of  Italy  and  of  the  world,  but  may  be 
also  called  the  best-conceived  fa9ade  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
artists  engaged  upon  it,  but  the  chief  were 
Amadeo  (or  Omodeo),  and,  for  the  upper  part, 
Cristoforo  Lombardo.^  Amadeo  was  also  the 
architect  of  the  Cappella  Colleoni  at  Bergamo, 
a  work  of  extreme  richness,  but  a  design  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Certosa. 

The  great  figure  of  the  Renaissance  in  Lom- 
bardy was  Bramante,  who,  coming  to  Milan 
about  1472,  adapted  himself  to  the  materials 
and  the  plans  that  he  found,  and  was  respon- 
sible directly,  or  indirectly,  for  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  monuments  of  the  epoch. 
He  continued  the  use  of  terra  ootta,  which  read- 
ily lends  itself  to  abundance  of  ornament,  and 
he  preserved  the  Romanesque  octagonal  cupola 
with  its  galleries.  He  worked  in  the  line  of 
healthy  development,  and  it  is  largely  owing 
to  him  that  the  Renaissance  in  Lomba^y  was 

^  Beltrami,  La  Certosa  di  Pavia^  1896. 
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marked  by  a  lightness,  grace,  and  charm  that 
were  nowhere  surpassed.  In  the  common  speech, 
the  style  is  still  called  Stile  BramarUesco. 
Ascribed  to  Bramante  himself  are  the  facade 
of  the  church  at  Abbiategrasso,  —  the  only  work 
as  to  the  authorship  of  which  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, —  the  germ  of  the  Nicchione  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  nave,  transept,  and  baptistery  of  S.  M. 
presso  S.  Satiro,  the  eastern  portion  of  S.  M. 
delle  Grazie  with  cloister  and  sacristy,  the  frag- 
mentary cloister  called  La  Cauonica  at  S.  Am- 
brogio,  and,  near  by,  a  court  of  the  militaiy 
hospital,  all  at  Milan,  the  loggia  of  the  castle 
at  Vigevano,  and  S.  M.  di  Canepanova  at 
Pavia.  This  last  derives  from  the  exquisite 
sacristy  at  S.  Satiro,  as  do  a  number  of  churches 
by  Bramante's  pupils  :  S.  M.  Incoronata  at  Lodi 
(Battaggio  and  Dolcebuono),  S.  M.  della  Croce 
at  Crema  (Battaggio),  S.  M.  di  Piazza  at  Busto 
Arsizio  (Lonati,  perhaps  from  drawings  by  Brar 
mante;  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group),  and 
its  follower,  S.  Magno,  at  Legnano.  (One  may 
add  the  east  end  of  the  churches  at  Cannobio 
and  Saronno  and  the  grandiose  fragment  that 
is  the  cathedral  of  Pavia  (Rocchi).) 

By  Bramante's  pupils  are  two  beautiful 
churches  in  Milan,  S.  M.  presso  S.  Celso  and 
S.  Maurizio,  both  by  Dolcebuono,  and  at  Como 
the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral,  by  Rodari  and 
C.  Solari,  with  occasional  aid  from  Bramante. 

Two  churches  of  Alberti,  at  Mantua,  have 
been  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  history 
of  art :  S.  Sebastiano,  now  mined ;  and  S.  An- 
drea, a  single  aisle  with  chapels,  transept,  cu- 
pola of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  choir 
terminated  in  an  apse,  notwithstanding  all  med- 
dling, still  one  of  the  most  b^utiful  churches 
in  Italy.  The  two  have  served  as  models  from 
the  time  of  their  constmction  till  now,  the  first, 
moreover,  being  the  first  Renaissance  church  in 
the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross.  Cremona  contains 
several  very  interesting  buildings  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  such  as  the  church  of  S.  Sigis- 
mondo,  the  Palazzo  Trecchi,  the  Palazzo  Rai- 
mondi,  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Stanga,  the 
cloisters  of  the  Umiliati,  and  the  tiny  octagon 
chapel  of  Cristo  Risorto.  At  Brescia  is  the  ex- 
quisite church  of  S.  M.  dei  Miracoli  and  the 
famous  Municipio,  begun  in  1508  by  Formen- 
tone,  but  carried  on  by  Sansovino  and  Palladio. 

Of  latest  neoclassic  are  remarkable,  at  Milan, 
S.  Vittore,  the  baroque  facade  of  S.  M.  presso 
S.  Cebo,  and  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Marino,  all 
by  Alessi ;  the  Palazzo  dei  Giureconsulti  (now 
telegraph  office),  and  a  court  of  the  Arcivesco- 
vado,  by  Pellegrini ;  at  Mantua,  the  palaces  of 
Giulio  Romana ;  several  palaces  at  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, and  elsewhere  are  typical  of  the  florid 
styles  that  reigned  from  the  declining  Renais- 
sance tiU  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Palazzo  Belgioioso  (Milan,  1777) 
marks  a  return  to  a  severer  taste.     The  Arco 
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della  Pace,  by  CagnoU  (1604-1838),  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  claBsiciam  of  Napoleon's  time. 

The  architecture  of  to-day  is  on  a  level  with 
that  of  other  European  countries. 

—  John  Saffokd  Fiske. 

ITAIiT,  ARCUlTilCr  U  tCB  OF ;  Fart  IT.  ; 
TenetUi  (Venezia,  called  also  11  Veneto) ;  com- 
prising the  seven  modem  provincie  of  Belluno, 
Padova  (Padua),  Rovigo,  Treviso,  Udine,  Vene- 
zia (Venice),  Verona. 

The  semibarbarouB  tribes  occupyjug  this  prov- 
ince before  Roman  rule  have  left  no  works  of 
architecture.  Under  the  Romitns,  in  the  third 
century,  Veroim  was  a  great  architectural  cen- 
tre. Thereare:  (1)  remains  of  s  theatre;  (2)  a 
memorial  double  arch,  or  city  gate,  Porta  de' 


Boraari,  built  by   Oallienus   about  265  a.d.  ; 

(3)  a  similar  double  gateway.  Area  de'  Leoni ; 
4)  part  of  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Adige ;  (5) 
the  famous  arena,  or  amphitheatre,  built  un- 
der Diocletian,  next  to  those  of  Pozzuoli,  Romej 
and  Capua  the  largest  in  Italy  (diameters,  506 
and  403  feet),  and  iu  fine  preservation.  Dur- 
ing the  Christian  centuries  before  Charlemagne, 
the  western  part  of  the  province  followed  the 
baailical  Style,  as  shown  in  the  little  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Valle  and  S.  Stefano  at  Verona 
(with  apse  ambulatory).  The  eastern  seaboard 
was  semi-Byzantine ;  the  same  style  was  fol- 
lowed aa  at  Ravenna  (see  Italy,  Part  V.), 
Qrado,  and  Parenzo  (see  Dalmatia  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary). In  the  middle  districts  we  find 
Lombard  influence.  S.  Msria  della  Valle,  at 
Cividale,  with  its  cross  vaults  and  colossal  By- 
zantine sculptures,  combines  both  styles,  as  do 
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S.  Pietro  at  Civat«  and  the  baptistAiy  at  Hera- 
clea.  Aside  from  primitive  parts  of  S.  Oiacomo 
di  Rialto,  S.  Zaccaria,  and  other  churches  in 
the  city  of  Venice,  the  earliest  remaining  By- 
zantine building  in  the  lagoon  is  S.  Foeca  at 
Torcello,  substantiaUy  a  Greek  cross,  with  a 
central  dome  on  a  square  base  with  drum  sup- 
ported by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  with 
tunnel  and  cross  vaults.  Its  stilted  arches, 
especially  in  the  external  porticoes,  and  its  or- 
namental brickwork  are  typical  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style  that  was  to  rule  Venice  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  the 
Venetian  Byzantines  preserved  the  elongated 
hasiiical  type  for  their  larger  churches,  such 
aa  the  cathedral  of  Torcello  (1008),  the  cathe- 
dral of  Murano  (twelfth  century),  the  earlier 
S.  Hark  of  Venice  (eleventh  century),  and  S. 
Simon  Grande  in  Venice.  With  the  modem 
roof  and  columns  a  superb  decoration  was  com- 
bined, borrowed  direct  from  Constantinople : 
exquisite  mosaic  pavements  softer  in  colouring 
and  design  than  those  of  the  Roman  school; 
marble  incrustations ;  figured  mosaics ;  pat^ 
terns  in  brick  and  marbles  j  ornaments  in  low 
or  flat  rehef ;  and  a  style  of  carved  capital  so 
varied  and  masterly  as  to  surpaas  aujthing 
else  in  mediteval  Italy.  A  comparison  between 
the  cathedral  of  Torcello,  with  ita  plain  strips 
aa  the  only  decoration,  and  that  of  Murano, 
with  its  open  gallery  around  the  apse  (second 
story),  not  only  shows  the  progress  in  richness 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  but 
the  introduction  o£  broad  Lombard  arches  and 
profiles,  as  in  the  external  decoration  of  S. 
Mark  at  Venice.  The  church  of  S.  Mark  is 
unique ;  although  purely  Byzantine  in  its 
scheme,  construction,  and  ornament,  it  has  no 
existing  Byzantine  prototype,  and  was  not  imi- 
tated even  in  Venice.  Its  plan  of  a  Oreek 
cross  with  immense  plain  piere  and  arches 
supporting  five  domes ;  its  total  absence  of 
internal  mouldings;  its  stately  upper  galleries 
with  their  screens ;  its  complete  scheme  of  re- 
ligious mosaic  pictures ;  its  sculptural  details, — 
point  to  its  erection  by  artists  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  political  dependence  of  Veni(re  at 
that  time  on  the  £at>teni  Empire  was  matched 
by  the  Byzantine  character  of  its  manners, 
customs,  and  art.  In  civil  architecture,  a 
style  more  akin  to  S,  Fosca  at  Torcello  than 
to  S.  Mark  prevailed.  The  Byzantine  palaces 
of  Venice  (tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries) 
first  followed  the  Oriental  plan  of  a  Btructnre 
around  a  court  on  which  o]>ened  the  mun  hall 
(liagd) ;  but  after  the  fire  of  1 1 1 2  a  more  West- 
ern arrangement  prevailed,  of  placing  the  main 
hall  directly  on  the  canal  or  the  street,  preceded 
usually  by  a  porticu.  In  the  monumental,  but 
much  restored,  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  (now  Museo 
Correr)  the  fa^o  is  divided  into  two  stories, 
each  with  a  central  portion  and  two  winga. 
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On  the  lower  stoiy  are  ten  open  arcades  in  the 
centra,  eighteen  on  the  second  stoiy.  The 
arches  are  stilted,  and  the  archivolts  plain  and 
flat.  The  principal  surface  decoration  vas  of 
circular,  polygonaj,  or 
ftTcbed  slabs  carved 
in  relief  or  incrusted, 
let  into  the  wall  over 
and  between  the  win- 
dows. During  the 
Gourae  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy  mora  relief 
ornament  was  intro- 
duced to  relieve  the 
flatnees  of  the  surfaces. 
The  Dandolo-Farsetti 
(with  coupled  col- 
umne),  Businelli,  Ba- 
zizza,  and  Loredan 
palaces  are  early,  and 
about  contemporary 
with  the  Fondaixi.  A 
little  later  (about 
1100)  are  palaces  at 
Mnrano  (Barbini), 
and  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Fonnoea  and 
SS.  Apostoli.  Among 
the  beat  examples  of 
the  later  Byzantine 
type  are  the  Friuli- 
Zorzi,  Falier,  Molin, 
and  Andriolo  palaces. 
During  three   centu- 

rieB(tenthtotwelfth),  „ 

the  school    baa   ere-  jg  m*»ia  Qlouoia  d 

ated   a   simple  but 

effective  type  of  tower,  massive,  and  rising  to 
a  great  height,  without  openings  until  the 
summit  is  reached.  Such  are  those  of  the 
cathedral  of  Murano,  the  cathedral  of  Torcello, 
and  of  S.  Samuele,  S.  Zaccaria,  and  S.  Mark, 
in  Venice.  Id  these  towers  the  Lombard  style 
exercised  mora  influence  than  in  any  form  of 
Venetian  architecture. 

In  the  rest  of  Venetia  there  b  but  little  con- 
nection with  the  styles  current  in  Venice  itself 
during  this  period,  both  because  Venice  had 
not  yet  attempted  to  extend  her  sway  inland, 
and  because  the  close  contact  with  Byxantium 
was  there  lacking.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
western  section,  which  was  alone  architectu- 
rally productive,  with  its  centre  at  Verona,  the 
influence  of  Lombardy  was  paramount.  Padua 
alone,  from  its  neameas  to  Venice,  mingles  By- 
zantine and  Lombard  forms,  as  Venice  does,  but 
with  predominance  of  the  Lombard  element. 
Thus,  the  early  baptistery  with  a  circular 
dome  tower  on  a  square  plan  is  a  Byzantine 
scheme  carried  out  in  Lombard  style.  A  little 
later,  the  old  cathedral,  now  S.  Sophia,  inter- 
esting fbr  its  early  apse  ambulatory  and  its 
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vertically  striped  brick  facade,  the  earliest  in 
Italy,  has  still  a  few  Byzantine  traces  in  its 
brick  ornament,  as  also  have  the  few  remun- 
ing  parts  of  the  Palaszo  del  Podest^  The 
crowning  Roman- 
esque monument  in 
Padua  is  the  Com- 
munal Palace  (Pa- 
lazzo della  Rngione). 
This  building  (1209- 
1284),  with  its  elab- 
orate external  gal- 
leries (1306),  differs 
&om  the  Lombard 
type  in  its  uee  of 
shafts  instead  of  piers. 
It  is  remarkable  for 
its  immense  second 
story  hall,  the  largest 
in  Italy  (about  2T0 
feet),  with  its  arched 
wooden  rood  Finally, 
the  church  of  S.  An- 
tonio, begun  about 
1237,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Byzantine  plan 
and  scheme  with 
Lombard  forms,  va- 
ried by  the  subordi- 
nate Gothic  forms 
then  bei  ng  introd  need. 
The  Oriental  element 
of  domes  and  mina- 
rets is  the  only  fine 
__  part    of    this   monu- 

■"ESS!"™!!'"'     ""Kl    .tnielur,, 
whoee  details  are  v^ 
inferior,  the  material  being  common  brick. 

The  third  centre  of  the  province  was  Ve- 
rona. Here  the  Lombard  scheme  was  adopted, 
but  without  vaulting  and  with  local  charac- 
teristics. Proto-Romaneeque  churches  are  8. 
Giorgio  in  Valpollioella  (eighth  century),  S. 
Pietro  in  Castello,  and  S.  Lorenzo.  The  two 
latter  are  remarkable  for  their  alternation  of 
columns  and  piers,  which  featura  connects  them 
with  Germany,  as  do  also,  perhaps,  the  round 
towetB  of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  reader  may  com- 
pare, also,  S.  Vitale  of  Ravenna.  Besides  these 
second-rate  churches,  Verona  has  the  grandest 
Romanesque  church  of  North  Italy,  S.  Zenone 
(eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries).  It  excels  in 
the  symmetry  of  its  fafade,  similar,  but  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  Moilena  cathedral.  Its  impres- 
sive interior  has,  alternately,  grouped  piers  and 
columns,  and  is  spanned  by  heavy  tnmBTerae 
arches  like  8.  Prassede,  at  Rome.  The  usual 
perspective  effect  is  reversed :  the  descent  from 
outer  doorway  into  nave,  and  from  nave  into 
Often  crypt,  is  an  almost  unique  composition. 
The  combination  of  dark  brown  stone  and 
brick,  both  iuaide  and  outside,  is  remarkably 
Me 
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niccessfuL     All  details  are  careful  and  good ; 
the  sculpture  should  be  compared  with  that  of 
the   cathedral     The   Veronese  churches  have 
figured  sculpture  used  soberly,  but  well     Their 
towen  —  from  that  of  8,  Zeuone  to  that  of  the 
Scaligeis  —  are  impressive  and  veil  composed. 
Now,  as  later,  Verona  stands  for  constructiTe 
surface  deoomtion,   in   opposition  to  the  in- 
crusted  work  of  Venice,     A  typical  cloister  b 
that  of  S.  Zenone,  which  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  S.  Stefano,  at  Bologna ;  a  typical 
baptisteiy  is  that  of  the  cathedral.    As  a  whole, 
the  Veronese  school  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  is  one  of  the  beet  charactemed  and 
most  art 
Nowh 
root  at 
strength 
troductic 
until  to' 
in  churcl 
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style,  created  a  type  unsurpassed  both  in  com- 
position and  detail.  The  transition  betwe^i 
the  two  styles  is  illustrated  in  the  palace  of 
the  Gorte  del  Kemer  and  in  that  at  the  tra- 
ghetto  S8,  Apostoli,  The  ogee  arch  (ace  Acco- 
lade, and  the  cut  of  Verona  Window,  under 
Cusp),  already  used  decoratively  for  the  archi- 
volts,  became  the  most  common  form  of  con- 
structive arch,  aft«r  the  usual  pointed  arch. 
The  use  of  incrustations  and  inset  panels  gradu- 
ally gave  place  to  open  tracery,  increasing  in 
richness  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  palace,  with  its  wide  central  sec- 
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8,  Gregorio,  the  Carmine  —  all  churches  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  this  Venetian  group 
the  fanatics  are  badly  composed  and  poor  in 
detail,  except  for  an  occasional  good  portal 
(e.g.  8.  Stefano  and  the  Frari) ;  only  the  rich 
eastern  choirs,  with  their  polygonal  chapels  and 
good  window  tracery,  bo  rare  in  Italy,  redeem 
the  exteriors.  In  fact,  the  ext«riorB  of  the 
choirs  of  the  Frari  and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
are  the  most  succcsBiul  of  their  class  in  Italy. 
The  interioTB  of  these  two  churches  are  remark- 
ably fine,  superior  to  those  of  the  Florentine 
school ;  the  supports  are  lofty,  slender  round  col- 
umns (compare  Orvieto  cathedral),  carrying  bold, 
broad,  pointed  arches ;  both  nave  and  aisles  are 
covered  vrith  quadripartite  brick  vaults,  and 
the  comparative  height  of  the  side  aisles  gives 
the  ball  effect  so  agreeable  to  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  architects.  The  ornamentation  is 
sparing,  and  not  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
earlier  Venetian  work. 

It  was  in  civil  architecture  that  the  Vene- 
tians, only  slightly  modifying  their  Byzantine 


tion  and  two  wings,  remained  the  same,  but 
the  structures,  instead  of  the  usual  two  stories, 
had  three,  and,  finally,  often  four,  stories. 
The  central "  fenestiato  "  was  gradually  combined 
into  a  single  mass  of  interlaced  marble  tracery 
of  marvellous  delicacy  and  richness,  the  main, 
arches  being  sometimes  pointed  (fourteenth 
centui?),  sometimes  round  (fifteenth  century), 
often  with  triIobat«d  cusps.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  stories  there  were,  as  be- 
fore, two  types :  one  in  which  the  ground  floor 
was  ^ven  up  to  storerooms  and  service  rooms, 
with  the  piano  nobile  immediately  over  it  (Pa- 
lazzo Foacari) ;  the  other  where  the  ground  floor 
was  the  most  highly  decorated  and  the  principal 
floor  (Ca  d'  Oro).  Another  division  is  into  pal- 
aces without  courts,  and  those  with  wide,  open 
courts  and  monumental  stairways,  uncovered 
or  covered  (Pnlazzi  Bembo,  Soranno,  Sanudo, 
Ferro).  The  development  of  window  tracery 
at  comers  (Palazzo  Friuli),  but  especially  in 
the  centre,  was  unique  (as  in  Palazso  Cicogna, 
P.  Giovanelli,  P.  Facanon),  sometimes  mingled 
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with  graceful  Bculpturm  ("  Palace  of  the  Four 
Evangeliata "),  or  with  capitals  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  the  Byzantine  period  (Palaszo  Ber- 
nardo), or  charmiog  openwork  balconiea  (Pa- 
laszo  Contariui-Fasan). 

The  moet  colomal  and  elaborate  production 
of  this  civil  architecture  is  the  Dawl  Palace, 
erected  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Its  two  main  faqatleB  are  both  pure 
Gothic  in  detail ;  the  lower  part  of  that  facing 
the  sea  and  the  six  neighbouring  arcaUea  oo 
the  piazzetta  ore  the  earliest  (1310-1360); 
then  comes  the  rest  of  the  lower  arcades  of 
the  fofade  on  the  piaszetta  and  the  whole  of 
the  second  stoiy.  The  rebuilding  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  (1424)  involved,  probaUy,  the 
whole  of  the  present  third  story,  which  origi- 
nally receded,  and  now  forma  the  only  blot  on 
the  palace,  crushing,  with  its  plain  heaviness, 
the  delicate  strength  of  the  two  lover  stories, 
which  are  among  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
decorative  and  figured  design  in  Venice.  The 
Porta  della  Carta  (1440-1443),  in  the  pabce, 
next  to  the  church,  is  the  best  example  of  the 
latest  rich  Gothic  work  just  preceding  the  tran- 
sition to  the  Kenaissance.  The  checker  and 
tapestry  surface  pattern  in  colour,  used  here 
and  on  the  third 
story,  remind  one  of 
the  earlier  facade  of 
S.  Maria  di  Colle- 
maggio,  at  Aquila. 
(See  Italy,  Part  X.) 

It  was  during  the 
period  of  the  four- 
teenth and  early  fif- 
teenth centuries  that 
Venice,  through  its 
new  position  as  a 
land  power,  first  ex- 
ercised a  predomi- 
nant artistic  influ- 
ence throughout 
present  Venetia  and 
northward  into  pres- 
ent Austrian  terri- 
tory. This  resulted, 
for  the  first  time,  in 
a  certain  conformity 
of  style,  less  appar- 
ent in  religious,  per- 
haps, than  in  secular 
buildings.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  a 
frequent  use  of  ar- 
caded  streets  in  Pa- 
dua gives  its  palaces 
sometimes  a  certain 

resemblance  to  those  of  Bologna,  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Venetia  follow  the  palatial  type  of 
the  capital  with  occasional  Lombard  modifica- 
tions, including  substitution  of  brick  and  terra 
549 
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cotta  structural  facings  in  place  of  the  Venetian 
marble  veneer.  Such  palaces  are  seen  at  Padua, 
Verona,  Treviso,  Udine ;  hut  without  the  wat«r 
front,  for  which  the  type  was  created,  they  lose 
greatly  in  charm.  Neither  have  they  the  Vene- 
tian clear-cut  delicacy. 

In  church  architecture,  Verona  excels  Venice 
in  its  S.  Anastasia,  one  of  the  most  successfiil 
Gothic  churches  in  Italy,  and  having  much  in 
common  with  the  Frari,  which  it  preceded.     At 
Treviso,  the  church  of  S.  Niccold  (1303-1362) 
was  a  simpler  replica  of  the  Frari,  but  with 
wooden  roof  instead  of  vault,  and  the  type  was 
repeated  there  at  S.  Francesco  (1306).     There 
is  a  similar  imitation  at  Vicenza  in  S.  LorenM 
and  S.  Corona.     It  is  curious  that  Verona  was 
at  the  same   time  erecting  churches   like   S. 
Fermo,  which   were  perfectly  Bomanesque  in 
their  forms,  but  built  according   to  the  new 
scheme  of  a  single  wide  hall  nave  made  fash- 
ionable by  the  new  monastic  ordera  (Domini- 
can and  PVanciscan).     In  Venetia,  the  use  of 
this  type  of  church  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
pecuhar  form  of  vaulted  wooden  roof,  — wagon 
roof  or  simple  pointed  roof,  —  because  easier  to 
manage  than  the  stone  vaulting  so  poorly  un- 
deratood  in  Italy.     Fine  examples  of  such  roofs 
are  at  S,  Zeno  and 
a.  Fermo  at  Verona, 
the     Eremitani    at 
Padua  (with  which 
the     Palazeo    della 
Ragione   should   be 
compared),   S.    Ste- 
fano  and  S.  Giacomo 
dall'  Orio  at  Venice. 
Of  public  civil    ar- 
chitecture, Udine 
has  a  pubhc  palace 
built  in  the  Vene- 
tjan  sty  le  ( fourteenth 
to    fifWnth    centu- 
ries), but  almost  on 
a  Lombard  scheme, 
with  lower  open  hall 
(ten  columns  in  front 
and  five  columns  on 
the  side)  and  with  an 
alternation  of  mar- 
ble in  the  facing. 

With  the  advent 
of  the  Rennissance, 
Venetia  came  under 
the  almost  exclusive 
influence  of  the  Lom- 
bard  school,   modi- 
fied,    however,     by 
local  conditions,  es- 
pecially in  Venice.      Tuscany  hardly  Hlfected 
Venetia  at  all.     Venice  contains  some  interest- 
ing transitional    works,  such  as  S.    Zaccaria, 
whose  choir    with  ambulatoiy  (14&6)  is  still 
560 
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almost  pure  Gk>thic,  while  the  nave,  a  few  yeara 
later,  combmeB  a  Gothic  triforium  with  Renais- 
sance arcades,  and  the  fa9ade  (about  1485)  is 
in  pure  early  Renaissance.  The  limitations  of 
space  and  insecurity  of  foundations  prevented 
now  as  previously  the  development  of  such 
grandiose  types  of  architecture  as  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  forced  architects  to  rely 
upon  beauty  of  detail  and  symmetry.  The 
scheme  of  the  palaces  remained  substantially 
the  same,  with  added  height  and  usually  an 
additional  story.  The  first  steps  in  the  new 
style  in  religious  architecture  were  somewhat 
uncertain  and  characterless  (S.  Maria  Formosa 
(1492) ;  better  than  this  S.  Michele  (1466- 
1482),  and  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  (1497),  but 
a  consistent,  pure  and  artistic  style  was  estab- 
lished by  the  so-called  Lombardi  family  of  ar- 
tists from  Lugano  under  the  leadership  of  Pietro 
Lombardo.  They  were,  however,  rather  deco- 
rators than  architects.  This  style  ruled  from 
about  1480  to  about  1520.  An  ecclesiastical 
gem  is  the  exquisite  church,  S.  Maria  dei  Mira< 
coli  (1480-1489),  followed  by  S.  Fantino 
(1501)  in  purest  early  Renaissance.  The  Fra- 
ternities or  "  Scuole  "  at  once  employed  the  new 
architects,  as  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista  (1481),  with  its  superb  doorway 
and  inner  court,  and  that  of  S.  Marco  (1485- 
1495)  (now  forming  part  of  a  great  hospital), 
which  has  one  of  the  most  significant  fa9ades 
for  early  Venetian  Renaissance,  whatever  may 
be  its  artistic  shortcomings.  At  the  same  time 
the  palaces  in  the  new  style  were  more  success- 
ful, inasmuch  as  they  demanded  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  constructive  and  schematic  faculties 
which  were  lacking  in  the  Lombardi.  The 
standard  bearer  is  the  Palazzo  Yendramin- 
Caletgi  (1481),  by  Pietro  Lombardo  or  Moro 
Coducci;  then  the  Palazzi  Manzoni-Angarani, 
Contarini,  Grimani,  Dario,  —  all  on  the  CanaF 
Grande,  and  elsewhere  the  Palazzi  Trevisan, 
Zorzi,  and  Malipiero.  With  the  dearth  of  mon- 
umental portals,  that  of  the  Palazzo  Vendramin 
is  the  more  admirable ;  the  Palazzo  Contarini 
smacks  of  Bramante ;  the  Palazzo  Zorzi  has  ex- 
quisite capitals  and  mouldings;  the  Palazzo 
Minelli  has  a  unique  tower  staircase.  Almost 
immediately  after  1500,  columns  began  to  re- 
place pilasters ;  there  were  more  light  and  shade 
and  constructive  quality  and  less  decoration. 
The  later  Lombardi  (e.g.  Sante),  Scarpaguino, 
Bartolommeo  Bon,  and  especially  Guglielmo 
Bergamasco,  were  the  leaders  in  this  transition 
to  the  mid(Ue  Renaissance,  when  religious  archi- 
tecture was  pushed  even  more  into  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps  its  only  ecclesiastical  work 
of  moment  is  the  hexagonal  domed  chapel  of  S. 
Emiliano  (1530)  attached  to  the  church  of  S. 
Michele  (Venice),  which  has  been  compared  for 
its  beauty  to  Vignola's  and  Bramante's  tempietti 
in  Rome ;  the  facade  of  the  Orfani  (1494-1524) 
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is  also  charmingly  decorative.  To  this  style 
belong  some  important  public  and  civil  struc- 
tures ;  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  (1517-1550 ;  the 
facade  a  chef  (ToRuvre  of  composition  and  de- 
tail, and  having  fine  haUs);  the  Procuratie 
Vecchie ;'  the  Fondaoo  dei  Tedeschi ;  the  Palazzo 
dei  Camerlenghi,  and,  most  of  all,  the  court  of 
the  Doges'  Palace,  where  the  part  adjoining  the 
Giants'  Staircase  (left)  is  the  finest  piece  of 
work.  In  private  architecture  the  best  type 
is  that  of  the  Comer-Spinelli  Palace. 

The  later  neoclassic  architecture  begins  with 
Sansovino's  works ;  first,  on  the  Canal'  Grande, 
a  transitional  building  from  the  early  style,  the 
Palazzo  Comer  dalla  Ca'  Grande  (1532),  with 
its  sumptuous  courtyard ;  then  the  Libreria 
Vecchia  (1536),  regarded  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful civil  structure  in  Italy,  and  the  building 
which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Venetians  to 
the  possibilities  of  such  architecture,  not  as  a 
mere  decorative  echo  of  Roman  work,  but  as  an 
original  system  founded  upon  it.  The  Doric 
and  Ionic  fa^e  has  twenty-one  arcades  on  the 
piazzetta  and  three  on  each  side,  opening  into 
the.  portico,  a  magnificent  stairway,  and  a  large 
hall.  Sansovino's  classic  style  ruled  Venetian 
architecture  even  after  his  death,  as  in  the 
work  of  Scamozzi  (e.g.  such  as  the  Procuratie 
Nuove,  and  the  completion  of  the  Libreria). 
By  Sansovino  himself  were  also  the  Zecca,  the 
Scala  d'  Oro  in  the  Doges'  Palace,  S.  Francesco 
della  Vigna,  and  several  less  successful  churches, 
and  the  Fabbriche  Nuove  di  Rialto. 

In  1550,  however,  Sammicheli  produced  a 
masterpiece  in  the  Grimani  Palace,  which  sur- 
passes in  grandeur  anything  in  Venice,  and 
which  has  the  only  monumental  hall  in  the  city. 
After  Sansovino  two  men  were  rivals  in  Venice, 
—  Scamozzi  and  Palladio.  The  former  lacked 
originality,  and  Palladio's  transcendent  talent 
finally  gave  him  undisputed  sway.  Palladio's 
greatest  works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  are 
in  Venice,  and  in  them  he  still  holds  to  Bra- 
mante's  latest  type,  partly  as  modified  by  San 
Gallo.  Palladio's  facades  were  of  a  more  ra- 
tional type  than  those  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
with  lietter  use  of  the  gable,  with  only  one  in- 
stead of  several  orders,  and  a  greater  dignity 
of  design.  Heavy  memberment,  both  inside  and 
out,  was  the  predominant  characteristic,  and 
with  this  an  extreme  simplicity  in  ornament. 
The  standard-bearer  is  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
(1566-1610),  a  Latin  cross  ending  in  semicir- 
cles and  with  three  naves ;  the  grouping  is  finer 
than  anything  of  an  earlier  time  in  Venice ;  but 
the  Redentore  (1577-1592)  is  considered  by 
some  critics  an  improvement  upon  the  same 
scheme,  with  but  a  single  nave  and  abo  with 
side  chapels.  The  noble,  if  too  regular,  PaUa- 
dian  style  long  preserved  Venice  from  the  ba- 
rocco.  It  is  singular  that  Palladio  should  not 
have  erected  any  palaces  in  Venice,  but  his 
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inability  U>  take  advantage  of  Iimit«d  apaces 
probably  precluded  his  doing  bo.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  leading  Venetian  arcbiteet, 
Baldasaore  Longhena,  began  by  following  the 
severe  classic  models  before  finally  adopting  the 
deliriums  of  baroeco.  His  first  manner  appears 
in  the  digniSed  Palazzo  Rezzonico ;  hia  later  in 
the  giandioee  Palazzo  Pesaro,  one  of  the  sights 
of  Venice.  In  the  picturesque  masses  of  S. 
Maria  della  Salute,  with  its  great  dome  and 
singular  plan,  Longhena  combines  Falladian 
and  barttcco,  while  at  the  Scaizi  (1649-1689), 
he  baa  thrown  off  all  classic  restraints.  Aside, 
perhaps,  from  Sardi,  the  only  architect  of  note 
after  this  was  Masaari,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, wboee  attempt  at  a  hybrid  style  combin- 
ing the  current  fashion  with  earlier  examples 
was  a  monumental  failure,  as  seen  in  the 
church  della  Pietii,  in  the  Gesuati  church 
called  S.  H.  del  Roeario,  and  in  the  Palazzo 
Grassi. 

The  city  of  Padua  is  of  little  interest  for  the 
Renaissance  except  for  some  works  of  a  native 
architect,  Falconettc  (145&-1534);  but  the 
two  other  principal  cities  of  the  province  each 
stand  for  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent architects  of  the  Renaissance — Verona 
for  Sammicheli  (1484—1559),  and  Vicenza  for 
Palladio  (1508-1580).  Before  then  FA  Gio- 
condo  (1435-1575)  did  some  of  his  best  work 
in  Verona,  his  native  city.  RefA«nce  to  the 
biographies  of  these  artists  will  be  sufficient. 
Both  cities  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the 


barocco  contagion.  It  must  be  noted  that, 
before  the  time  of  Palladio,  Vicenza  had  some 
good  early  Renaissance  works  (the  Episcopal 
Palace  and  several  private  palaces).  In  the 
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region  more  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
Venice  we  find  its  style  prevalent.     At  Belluno 
this  is  shown  by  the  early  cathedral  (1617)  by 
TuUio  Lombardo,  and  the  Palazzo  dei  Rettori, 
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from  the  plans  of  Oandi,  a  Venetian  (1496); 
at  Cividale  by  the  cathedral,  rebuilt  by  Pietro 
Lombardo  (tike  S.  Zaccaiia);  at  Treviso  by 
the  cathedral,  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and 
other  works  of  the  Lombardi,  whose  activity 
extended  tliroughout  the  Dortheastem  section. 
Palladio  himself  built  at  Udine.  In  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  proTin<«  the  painting  of  the  fa- 
cades of  palaces  and  houses,  so  little  used  in 
Venice,  was  most  popular  until  the  barocco  pe- 
riod. — A.  L.  Frothinohah,  Je. 

CTAIi7,  ARCUITUCT  UUB  OF ;  Fart  V.  ; 
ZhniUa,  comprising  the  eight  modem  provincte 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Modena,  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza,  Ravenna,  Reggio. 

Inhabited  first  by  lake  dwellers  and  then  by 
Gauls,  there  are  no  pro-Roman  monuments  in 
Emilia  except  at  the  few  Etruscan  settlements. 
One  of  these,  at  Marzabotto,  near  Bologna,  is 
a  complete  small  Etruscan  city,  evidently  built 
at  one  time,  according  to  a  regular  plan,  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  showing  what  a  purely 
Etruscan  town  was,  uninfluenced  by  previous 
settlements  or  topographic  insularities.  When 
the  Roman  conquest  began,  strong  colonies  were 
established  and  great  public  works  UDdertaken. 
The  basilica  of  Hercules  (T)  in  Ravenna,  the 
theatre  in  Parma,  the  ruins  of  Velleia,  are  of 
minor  importance  compared  to  the  three  re- 
maining monuments  at  lUmini  (Ariroinum). 
These  are  the  great  five-arched  bridge  of  trav- 
ertina  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  236  feet  long, 
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erected  early  in  the  reign  of  Augustus;  the 
contemporary  memorial  arch  to  mark  the  end 
of  that  Roman  road,  in  severe  style,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  memorial  arches  in  Italy ;  and  the 
much  later  amphitheatre  (diameter  393  and 
298  feet)  of  brick  with  marble  seats. 

For  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  art  this  dis- 
trict is  important,  containing  Ravenna,  Rome's 
rival,  with  an  unbroken  series  of  monuments 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  centuries.  These 
are  of  two  classes,  concentric  and  basilical,  and 
form  a  distinct  and  important  art  school,  medi- 
ating between  East  and  West.  Of  concentric 
buildings  there  are  (a)  the  octagonal  baptistery 
of  the  cathedral  (about  400  a.d.),  one  of  the 
completest  productions  of  early  art,  with  origi- 
nal decoration  of  mosaics,  stuccoes,  marble  ve- 
neer, and  architectural  detail ;  (6)  derived  from 
it,  but  with  exedras  projecting,  the  later  bap- 
tistery of  the  Arians  (about  500) ;  (c)  contem- 
porary with  the  above,  the  weird  mausoleum 
of  Theodoric,  a  decagonal  structure  with  a  dome 
of  a  single  immense  slab,  a  derivative  of  the  im- 
perial Roman  mausolea ;  finally,  (d)  the  church 
of  S.  Yitale,  a  prime  work  of  Byzantine  domi- 
cal construction  (about  530),  with  a  central 
dome  supported  on  eight  piers  that  frame  niches 
opening  on  a  deambulatory  of  octagonal  plan 
with  irregular  cross  vaults.  Related  to  this 
group  is  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  a 
tunnel-vaulted  Latin  cross  with  central  dome, 
also  preserving  its  original  mosaic  and  carved 
decoration.  Of  basilicas  there  are  three  groups : 
the  earliest,  built  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  S.  Francesco  and  S.  Agata  (fifth  cen- 
tury) ;  the  group  built  for  the  Arian  rite,  under 
Grothic  rule,  such  as  S.  Spirito  and  S.  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo  (about  500);  and  those  built  by 
the  bishops  under  Byzantine  dominion,  such  as 
S.  Stefano  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (sixth 
century).  They  are  all  substantially  in  one 
style,  varying  strongly  from  the  Roman.  The 
exterior  of  their  apses  is  polygonal ;  they  never 
use  the  architrave,  but  always  the  arch,  and 
never  use  the  gallery  over  the  aisles;  their 
columns  appear  to  have  been  quarried  for  the 
buildings,  not  taken  from  classic  structures, 
and  between  the  capitals  and  the  fall  of  the 
arch  is  the  Byzantine  cushion,  seen  in  Rome 
only  seldom.  These  Ravenna  basilicas  far  sur- 
pass those  of  Rome  in  the  extent  of  their  re- 
maining mosaic  decoration,  and  even  more 
decidedly  in  examples  of  church  furniture,  such 
as  ambones,  altars,  altar  canopies,  confessionaU, 
and  sarcophagi,  all  of  a  consistent  style.  Many 
examples  still  extant  throughout  Emilia,  the 
Marches,  part  of  Lombardy,  and  the  whole  up- 
per Adriatic  shore,  show  that  the  school  of 
Ravenna  ruled  widely  up  to  its  fall  at  the  time 
of  the  Lombard  invasion  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Nothing  notable  is  extant  for  the  ensu- 
ing three  centuries. 
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For  the  Romanesque  period,  aside  from  such 
famous  monasteries  as  Bobbio,  Pomposa,  and 
Nonantola,  there  were  two  main  groups,  north- 
westeni  and  southern.  The  northwestern  group 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  pure 
Lombard  architecture.  The  cathedral  of  Parma 
(about  1100)  is  an  advance  on  S.  Ambrogio  of 
Milan  and  S.  Michele  of  Pa  via,  and,  though  not 
in  Lombardy,  is  the  most  superb  and  complete 
work  of  Lombard  architecture;  its  like,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  the  cathedral  of  Boi^  San 
Donnino.  The  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  of  Pia- 
cenza  is  the  logical  development  toward  ele- 
gance of  that  of  Parma.  Somewhat  apart  are 
the  two  important  cathedraU  of  Modena  and 
Ferrara  —  much  alike  in  their  scheme  of  exte- 
rior decoration,  far  richer  and  more  highly  fin- 
ished than  pure  Lombard  works,  and  showing 
possible  Tuscan  influence.  At  Modena  the  ba- 
silical church  was  planned  for  a  wooden  roof 
(vaulting  added  later),  whereas  all  the  rest  were 
cross-vaulted,  and  Modena  has  alternate  light 
and  heavy  supports.  The  heavy  facade  of  Fer- 
rara is  u^ke  anything  else  in  Italy,  and  be- 
longs partly  to  the  Grothic  period.  A  very 
original  church  is  S.  Antonino,  at  Piacenza,  with 
its  open  three-storied  lantern  tower  at  the  in- 
tersection, its  columns  instead  of  piers,  its  ad- 
vanced cross-vaulting,  and  its  added  unique 
porch  with  single  lofty  pointed  arch.  In 
nearly  all  these  churches  the  crypts  are  monu- 
mental and  well  preserved,  the  facades  show  a 
progressive  development  of  the  porch  idea,  the 
vaults  a  gradual  heightening,  the  details  an  in- 
creasing delicacy,  and  the  composition  a  growing 
unity.  Toward  the  close  there  is  a  decided  Tus- 
can influence  modifying  the  Lombard  scheme. 

The  style  of  the  southern  section  is  far  sim- 
pler, with  a  predominance  of  the  square  pier 
and  an  absence  of  detail ;  for  example,  the  old 
cathedral  of  Carpi,  S.  Maria  in  Porto,  at  Ra- 
venna, the  church  of  Pomposa,  and  a  number 
of  other  primitive  Benedictine  structures. 

There  are  some  fine  baptisteries  in  the  north ; 
that  of  Parma  is  the  most  monumental  in  Italy, 
a  polygon  covered  with  a  dome  masked  by  a 
straight  outer  wall.  Fine  campanili  are  those 
at  Parma  (cathedral),  Forli  (S.  Mercuriale) 
and  Pomposa.  Of  the  high  towers  coimected 
with  civil  palace  fortresses,  the  most  noted  are 
the  leaning  towers  of  the  Asinelli  and  Gari- 
sendi  palaces  at  Bologna.  Unique  in  this 
region  is  the  picturesque  group  of  ecclesiastical 
structures  at  Bologna,  called  S.  Stefano,  with 
its  primitive  cross-vaulted  Lombard  church  of 
SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  its  concentric  Romanesque 
pointed  church  of  S.  Sepolcro,  its  interesting 
early  cloisters,  and  smaller  churches  and  chapels. 
The  great  fortress  at  Fontanellato  gives  the 
local  military  type. 

€k>thic  architecture  took  a  firm  hold  in 
Bologna  and  other  northern  parts  earlier  than 
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elsewhere  in  Italy.  The  Cistercians  introduced 
it,  as  usual,  in  such  primitive  structures  as  Chi- 
aravalle  d'  Arda  near  Piacenza.  But  it  gained 
ground  in  the  cities  as  soon  as  the  mendicant 
orders  had  adopted  it  in  their  type  churches 
of  S.  Francesco  (1236-1245)  and  S.  Domenico 
at  Bologna ;  these  churches  approach  the  early 
French  cathedral  type  more  closely  than  any 
other  churches  of  the  order,  and  were  copied 
more  or  less  exactly  in  later  churches  through- 
out this  region  and  even  beyond,  as  in  S.  An- 
tonio of  Padua  (see  Part  IV.).  Their  most 
unusual  feature  is  the  choir  with  radiating 
chapels,  adopted  for  such  Cistercian  churches  as 
Clairvaux,  Pontigny,  and  S.  Martino  near 
Viterbo.  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  and  the  Senri 
at  Bologna,  S.  Francesco,  and  S.  Maria  del 
Carmine  at  Piacenza  are  copies  of  this  vaulted 
and  radiating  choir  type.  At  the  same  time 
the  Franciscans  used  the  basilical  type  with 
wooden  roof  elsewhere  in  Emilia,  as  at  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Parma  (1230-1250),  and  the  cathedrals 
of  Modena  and  Beggio,  which  have  heavy  square 
or  round  piers.  The  churches  of  S.  Andrea  and 
S.  Tommaso  at  Parma  should  be  compared  in 
this  connection.  But  the  plan  for  the  grandest 
Gothic  church  in  Italy  is  that  of  S.  Petronio  at 
Bologna,  in  which  Andrea  Manfredi  in  1390 
followed  the  earlier  type  at  S.  Francesco  on  a 
colossal  scale.  Only  the  nave  is  finished.  Its 
superb  choir  was  never  carried  out. 

Emilia  excelled  in  civil  Grothic.  The  com- 
mercial and  other  public  palaces  at  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  especially  Piacenza,  are  fine  in 
composition  and  proportions.  That  of  Piacenza 
(1281)  combines  pointed  arcades  below  with 
triple  round-arched  windows  above,  and  it  is 
unexcelled  in  its  rich  use  of  brickwork  and  terra 
cotta  combined  with  red  and  white  marbles.  It 
set  the  type  for  many  later  structures  of  the 
kind.  The  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  at  Bologna 
(c.  1400)  is  an  example  of  late  Grothic,  coeyal 
with  S.  Petronio.  Bologna  also  contains  numer- 
ous Grothic  houses  and  palazzi  (e,g,  the  Palazzo 
Pepoli)  of  interesting  design,  some  of  tl^em  with 
pointed  arcades  over  a  street  gallery,  and  pro- 
jecting second  story.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  brick  was  used  almost  entirely  in  all  con- 
structions, faced  only  very  seldom  with  marble. 

There  were  few  native  Renaissance  architects. 
Bologna  remained  a  Gk)thic  stronghold  until  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Similarly  the  early 
Renaissance  style  lasted  longer  here  than  in 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  or  Rome,  because  of  lack 
of  initiative.  The  one  monument  of  national 
importance  for  the  primitive  Renaissance  is 
S.  Francesco  at  Rimini  (1446-1455),  a  Gothic 
church  remodelled  by  L.  B.  Alberti;  had  it 
been  finished,  with  its  central  dome,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  style. 
Its  exterior  is  the  most  classic  and  symmetrical 
adaptation  of  the  Roman  arcade,  largely  inspired 
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by  the  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  itself.  The 
interior  is  completely  sheathed  with  a  rich  deco- 
ration in  relief  carried  out  by  Agostino  di 
Duccio,  one  of  the  most  notable  efforts  of  Renais- 
sance interior  decoration  —  as  rich  as  the  exte- 
rior is  chaste  (compare  the  Malatesta  Library 
at  Cesena,  by  Matteo  Nuzio,  1452-1465).  The 
province  also  possesses  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Giuliano  da  Majano,  the  cathedral  of  Faenza 
(1474—1486),  a  sober  development  of  Brunel- 
leschi's  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  with  low  domes 
and  a  combination  of  columns  (aisles)  and  piers 
(nave).  Hardly  anything  else  of  importance 
was  built  in  the  province  until  nearly  1500. 
Then,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  native 
artists  begin  to  follow  Florentine  models,  and 
centres  of  Renaissance  are  established  at  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Parma,  Piacenza.  The  Palazzo  dei 
Stracciardi,  by  Francia,  at  Bologna,  dated  1496, 
marks  the  beginnings  of  this  movement ;  it  is 
more  decorative  than  architectural.  Ferrara 
was  somewhat  earlier  under  local  architects, 
Rossetti  and  Tristano,  whose  S.  Maria  in  Vado, 
S.  Francesco,  and  S.  Benedetto  are  partly  medi- 
aeval in  their  interiors,  but  of  pure  Renaissance 
in  their  details,  usually  with  domes  and  lines  of 
side  chapels.  But  Bologna  soon  took  and  held 
the  lead,  producing  a  superb  series  of  palaces, 
beginning  with  the  Palazzo  Bevilacqua  (1481), 
with  a  brick  columnar  court,  and  a  facade  of 
carefully  faced  stone  with  exquisite  and  rich 
details,  arched  two-light  windows,  and  a  beauti- 
ful cornice.  It  is  one  of  the  few  palaces  whose 
lower  story  is  not  obliterated  to  make  way  for 
the  street  arcade.  In  general  this  use  of  arcades 
gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Bologna  palaces. 
Still,  for  composition,  wealth,  and  perfection  of 
detail,  nearly  always  in  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
these  street  fronts  cannot  be  excelled.  Usually 
the  courts  have  a  second  story  with  double  the 
number  of  columns.  The  arch  is  almost  invari- 
ably used  in  the  windows.  Gaspare  Nadi  and 
Andrea  and  Jacopo  Marchese  of  Formigine  were 
the  foremost  local  architects.  Both  Rome  and 
Florence  influenced  the  school.  Vignola  him- 
self executed  his  earliest  works  in  Bologna  before 
becoming  Michelangelo's  pupil  in  Rome.  Some 
of  the  foremost  omamentists  of  the  Renaissance 
(especially  in  terra  cotta)  were  developed  in  this 
Bolognese  school.  A  more  regularly  classic  style 
appears  in  such  buildings  as  the  Palazzo  Mal- 
vezzi-Medici,  and  an  approach  to  the  barocco  in 
the  works  of  Terribilia  who  became  the  archi- 
tectural leader  of  Bologna  about  1575.  Mean- 
while Ferrara  was  also  developing  a  special 
style  of  palace,  best  exemplified  by  the  Palazzo 
dei  Diamanti  (the  present  picture  gallery),  built 
by  Rossetti,  with  its  facing  of  facetted  stone 
and  good  details  and  windows.  The  arabesque 
ornamentation  of  the  Palazzo  Roverella  is  also 
characteristic  of  the  school  (compare  Palazzo  dei 
Leoni)  but  the  Scroffa-Calagnani  Palace  reminds 
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one  of  Bologna  in  its  remarkably  fine  court. 
Transitional  to  the  borocco  are  the  churches  of 
the  Jesuits  (1570)  and  of  S.  Paolo  (1577)  by 
Alberto  Schiatti  of  Ferrara.  It  remained  for 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  Michelangelo's  pupil,  to 
introduce  the  barocoo  style  into  Emilia.  The 
first  instance  in  Bologna  is  the  present  Univer- 
sity building.  His  son  Domenico  continued  this 
style  after  his  father's  departure  from  Bologna 
(Magnani  and  Fioresi  palaces,  Episcopal  Pal- 
ace, Dogana  Yecchia,  S.  Maria  del  Socoorso), 
but  adapted  himself  with  unusual  facility  to 
varying  architectural  problems.  A  few  other 
noted  Lombard  or  Tuscan  architects  worked  in 
the  province  without  making  much  local  impres- 
sion ;  such  were  Palladio  (at  the  Villa  Fanzolo 
near  Castelfranco),  Peruzzi  (at  Capri),  Sam- 
micheli  (at  the  Villa  Soranzo,  Castelfitmco). 
—  Abthur  L,  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

ITAL7,  ARCHXTUCTUKS  OF ;  Part  VI. ; 
The  Marohea  (Le  Marche),  comprising  the  four 
modem  provincie  of  Ancona,  Ascoli,  Maoerata, 
and  Pesaro-Urbino. 

The  open  character  of  this  region,  free  to  in- 
fluences from  Emilia  on  the  north,  Umbna  on 
the  west,  and  Apulia  on  the  south,  kept  it  in 
touch  with  varying  styles.  It  abo  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  earlier  work.  No  Pelas- 
gic  ruins  remain.  During  the  Roman  Empire 
it  flourished  more  than  most  of  Italy,  as  the 
monuments  attest.  Besides  numerous  ruined 
buildings  on  the  sites  of  Helvia  Reciva,  Asculum, 
and  Urbe  Salvia,  there  remain :  (1)  the  Arch 
of  Augustus  at  Fano,  to  which  the  second  story, 
so  fashionable  in  late  arches,  was  added  by  Con- 
stantino ;  (2)  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Ancona,  on 
the  quay  of  the  port,  slenderest  and  most  ele- 
gant of  Roman  memorial  arches. 

This  district  has  little  of  the  Early  Christian, 
Byzantine,  or  Carlovingian  periods.  As  usual 
the  proto-Romanesque  buildings  are  the  Bene- 
dictine monasteries,  such  as  Rambona  and  S. 
Maria  di  Chiente,  some  with  columns,  others 
with  plain  square  piers  and  usually  with  wooden 
roofs  (ninth  to  eleventh  centuries).  The  cathe- 
dral of  Ancona  is  one  of  the  significant  archi- 
tectural landmarks  of  Italy,  an  interesting 
combination  of  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque. 
The  plan,  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  central 
dome  are  Oriental,  but  the  decoration  is  mainly 
Italian,  though  some  of  it  undoubtedly  follows 
Byzantine  models  in  niello  and  basket  work, 
and  some  Byzantine  capitals  are  used.  This 
combination  of  styles  is  not  unique ;  but  is 
shown  in  other  contemporary  (eleventh  to  twelfth 
centuiy)  structures  such  as  S.  Maria  di  Porto 
Novo,  and  at  Monte  Conero.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  migority  of  Romanesque  churches, 
even  in  Ancona,  show  no  Byzantine  traces. 
The  rich  fa9ade  of  S.  Maria  della  Piazza  shows 
the  influence  of  Spoleto,  with  Tuscan  arcades 
(compare  that  of  S.  Pietro). 
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In  this  province  also  the  Cistercians  planted 
the  first  seeds  of  Gothic,  at  Chiaravalle  near 
Jesi,  before  1200.  In  Jesi  itself  the  brick 
church  of  S.  Marco,  with  octagonal  piers  sup- 
porting low  pointed  arches,  and  with  two  aisle 
bays  to  one  nave  bay,  cross-vaulted,  shows  how 
the  mendicant  orders  transformed  the  style. 
The  principal  cities,  which  show  scant  traces 
of  Romanesque,  —  such  as  Pesaro,  Fano,  Reca- 
nati,  Fermo,  and  especially  Ascoli,  —  have  a  rich 
series  of  Gothic  churches,  mainly  built,  as  usual, 
by  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders.  They 
are  mainly  of  the  vaulted  type  of  the  North  — 
not  of  ijfie  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  wooden  roof 
type.  The  most  important  example  is  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Ascoli  (1262),  in  the  same  general  class 
as  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  at  Rome,  a  three-aisled  hall 
church  with  octagonal  pillars;  but  it  follows 
the  type  of  square  masking  facades  (compare 
the  Abruzzi  churches,  Italy,  Part  X.),  and  with 
a  high  dome  over  the  intersection,  reminiscent 
of  Byzantium.  (Compare  the  cathedrals  of 
Ancona  and  Pisa.)  Similar  in  every  way  is  S. 
Francesco  at  Fermo,  perhaps  a  copy.  A  simi- 
lar combination  of  dome  and  cross  vaults  is  at 
S.  Maria,  also-  at  Ascoli.  Even  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Cistercian  type  found  follow- 
ers, as  in  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia  (about 
1350),  though  here  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross 
and  a  central  dome  are  combined  with  the  cross 
vaults.  Ancona  furnishes  some  good  late  Grothic 
in  the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  and  S.  Francesco, 
by  Giorgio  da  Sabenioo  (about  1450)  which 
show  that  this  province  was  rather  late  in 
in  adopting  Renaissance  forms. 

The  Marches  were  as  eclectic  during  the 
Early  Renaissance  as  before.  By  Giuliano  da 
Miyano  are  several  works  at  Recanati  (Palazzo 
Venier,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Agostino)  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cathedral  of  Loreto  (147d— 
1486),  including  the  side  aisles  and  their  chap- 
els. Luciano  da  Laurana  executed  the  Prefect's 
Palace  (about  1465)  and  the  castle  at  Pesaro^ 
and  the  main  part  of  the  masterpiece  of  Early 
Renaissance  in  the  province,  the  famous  Ducal 
Palace  at  Urbino.  By  Francesco  di  Giorgia 
are  the  Communal  palaces  at  Jesi  and  Ancona. 
Thus  Florence,  Venetia,  and  Siena  sent  here  their 
architects.  The  earliest  Renaissance  church  in 
good  preservation  is  probably  S.  Bernardino  dei 
Zoccolanti  near  Urbino  (about  1450),  a  tunnel- 
vaulted  single  nave,  with  a  dome  in  the  centre 
resting  on  four  columns.  Later  types  of  churches 
are  illustrated  by  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Orciano, 
a  simple  concentric  domed  structure  with  cross 
vaults,  and  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Sinigaglia, 
a  single  tunnel-vaulted  nave  with  elongated 
choir,  both  of  these  by  Baccio  Pontelli  (1491- 
1 492).  The  strange  cathedral  at  Loreto,  though 
largely  built  at  this  time,  is  mediaeval  in  plan, 
was  carried  on  by  prominent  Renaissance  archi- 
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tects,  and  from  its  importance  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  local  Renaiasanca  For 
decorative  work,  as  in  the  Santa  Casa,  by  Bra- 
mante,  it  also  holds,  with  the  palace  at  Urbino, 
the  highest  place  in  the  district.  Bramante's 
work  at  Loreto  included  the  fine  apostolic  pal- 
ace. His  influence  was  felt  in  other  parts,  as  at 
Camerino  (Madonna  delle  Careen)  and  Matelica 
(S.  Rocco),  small  examples  of  the  chaste  Mid- 
dle Renaissance.  To  the  same  style  —  a  little 
more  advanced — belong  some  works  by  Giro- 
lamo  Gknga  at  Pesaro  (S.  Giovanni  Battista,  the 
Palazzo  della  Rovere,  now  the  Prefecture,  and 
the  Villa  Imperiale)  and  at  Sinigaglia.  Cola 
dell*  Amatrice  came  from  the  Abruzzi  and  re- 
produced the  projected  (1575)  fa9ade  of  S. 
Peter's  for  the  cathedral  of  Ascoli.  But  Lom- 
bard influence  seems  to  have  been  small.  The 
cold  scientific  successors  of  Michelangelo — such 
as  Vignola  and  Palladio — did  not  work  here. 
Neither  did  the  barocco  style  produce  any  im- 
portant monuments. 

Briefly,  this  province  never  developed  any 
characteristic  school  nor  produced  any  salient 
series.  —  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

ITALy,  ARCHITBCrURB  OF;  Part 
vn.  ;  TuBoany ;  comprising  the  'eight  modem 
provinde  of  Arezzo,  Firenze  (Florence),  Gros- 
seto,  Livomo  (Leghorn),  Lucca,  Massa-Carrara, 
Pisa,  Siena. 

The  southwest  part  of  Tuscany  is  potable  for 
Etruscan  monuments  from  the  proto-Etruscan 
and  Pelasgic  remains  of  the  ninth-eighth  cen- 
turies B.C.  at  Vetulonia,  Populonia,  and  RussellsB 
to  the  developed  Etruscan  of  Volterra  (see 
Etruscan  Architecture).  The  cruder  civilizsr 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  province  seems  to  have 
no  early  architectural  history;  no  Greek  colo- 
nies, therefore  no  Greek  influence.  Under 
the  Roman  Empire  Tuscany  had  little  monu- 
mental importance ;  examples  of  the  usual  kind 
are  a  finely  preserved  and  early  theatre,  with  a 
diameter  of  220  feet,  and  baths  with  three  main 
halls  at  FsesuliB  (Fiesole) ;  at  Lucca  an  amphi- 
theatre for  about  eleven  thousand  persons,  and 
with  axes  of  400  and  310  feet.  This  barren- 
ness lasted  until  the  Lombards  made  Lucca  the 
seat  of  an  important  duchy.  Here  flourishe<l, 
in  the  seventh  and  eight  centuries,  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  association  of  master  masons 
called  Magistri  Commacini,  (See  the  ac- 
count of  these  workmen  under  Guild.)  But 
their  churches  were  nearly  all  replaced  by  later 
mediaeval  buildings.  The  beginnings  of  com- 
munal liberties  gave  the  impulse,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  first  at  Pisa  and  Lucca,  then  at  Flor- 
ence, Pistoja,  and  Siena.  These  Tuscan  schools 
gave  new  life  to  the  early  Christian  style  of 
basilica,  which  they  adopted  and  modified,  mak- 
ing for  it,  for  the  first  time,  an  artistic  exterior 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  interior.  The 
earliest  phase  of  the  Pisan  school  appears  at 
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S.  Pietro  a  Grade,  a  plain  basilica  without 
transept,  of  one  kind  of  stone,  and  without  any 
ornament  or  detail  except  pilaster  strips  and 
false  arcades  (about  ninth  and  tenth  centuries). 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  individuality.  Then  at  S. 
Cecilia  (about  995)  the  influence  of  budding 
Lombard  art  is  seen.  Finally,  the  Pisan  type, 
in  its  simpler  and  monochromatic  manifestar 
tion,  emerges  at  S.  Frediano ;  at  the  cathedral, 
in  its  more  ornate  and  polychromatic  character ; 
while  S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  (also  at  Pisa)  shows  in 
its  earlier  parts  the  former,  and  in  its  later  the 
latter,  characteristics.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa  is, 
architecturally,  one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings of  medisaval  Italy ;  it  is  the  first  of  the 
great  cathedrals,  and  founds  a  style  as  much 
as  did  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Its  archi- 
tects adopted  the  plan  of  the  largest  Christian 
basilicas,  the  T  cruciform  plan  with  five  aisles, 
adding  the  great  central  dome  from  Byzantine 
models,  the  gallery  over  aisles  aUo  from  Byzan- 
tine (or  possibly  Lombard)  originals,  and,  from 
the  same  source,  a  system  of  alternate  light  and 
dark  courses  of  marble  incrustation.  The  free 
arcades  in  superposed  galleries  on  the  facades, 
and  the  blind  galleries  elsewhere,  were  idmost 
an  original  creation,  though  not  unknown  to 
Byzantine  art.  The  system  thus  elaborated  at 
the  Pisan  cathedral  during  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury was  perfected  in  symmetry  and  simplicity 
in  the  later  baptistery  and  campanile,  and  set 
the  pace  throughout  a  large  part  of  Tuscany. 
With  time  the  antique  features  (e.g,  in  the 
capitals)  gave  way  to  Romanesque  details.  The 
generality  of  Pisan  chiurches  are,  of  course, 
much  simpler.  Many  do  not  use  polychromy 
except  sparingly.  Only  S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  haJs 
an  important  dome  (also  interesting  pointed 
arches  in  nave).  The  free  galleries  on  the  fa- 
cade often  become  false  galleries,  and  their 
numbers  are  reduced;  the  galleries  over  aisles 
are  omitted. 

Lucca  followed  Pisa  almost  exactly.  There 
is  every  gradation,  from  the  puritanic  severity 
of  S.  Frediano  to  the  gorgeousness  of  S.  Michele 
and  the  cathedral.  The  length  of  the  T  tran- 
sept in  Lucchese  churches  is  remarkable ;  none 
of  them  (except  S.  Maria  in  Corte  Orlandini) 
have  more  than  a  single  apse.  The  interiors 
are  plainer  and  more  monochromatic  than  at 
Pisa,  but  the  proportions  of  the  nave  arches 
are  very  symmetrical — wider  than  at  Pisa, 
perhaps  from  Lombard  influence.  The  Luo- 
chese  showed  their  Lombard  blood  also  in  the 
superiority  of  their  sculptured  decoration,  both 
figured  and  decorative,  over  that  of  Pisa,  as  at 
S.  Giusto,  S.  Cristoforo,  S.  Giovanni,  and  the 
cathedral.  There  is  little  relief  ornament  in 
Italy  as  clear  cut  and  effective.  In  the  details 
also  of  the  marble  inlay  of  figures  and  patterns 
at  S.  Michele  and  the  cathedral  there  is  more 
care  and  effectiveness  than  at  Pisa. 
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While  ancient  structures,  espedaUj  at  Rome, 
but  even  outside  of  Italy,  were  plundered  to 
supply  the  columns  for  these  churches  of  Pisa 
and  Lucca^  some  structures  were  erected  with- 
out them,  and  in  several  instances  —  especially 
in  country  churches,  such  as  Barga  and  Pieve 
di  Brancoli  —  there  were  square  piers  in  place 
of  columns ;  this  is  the  case  in  Lucca  itself,  at 
S.  Cristoforo.  The  Pisan-Lucchese  school  ex- 
tended throughout  western  and  southern  Tus- 
cany, from  the  borders  of  the  Roman  States 
(cathedral  of  Grosseto)  to  Liguria  (cathedral 
of  Genoa),  with  an  important  centre  at  Vol- 
terra  (cathedral)  and  a  fine  example  at  Massa 
(cathedral). 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the 
Florentine  school  cannot  compete  with  the  Pi- 
san-Lucchese in  monumental  character,  owing 
to  more  backward  political  development ;  but  in 
elegance,  sense  of  proportion,  and  combined  deli- 
cacy and  richness,  it  surpasses  it.  It  also  adopted 
a  different  system  of  polychromatic  decoration, 
and  used  it  more  systematically.  The  church 
of  SS.  Apostoli  (ninth  century)  in  Florence 
shows  the  earliest  style,  depending  entirely  on 
the  early  Christian  basilica  (S.  Pietro  a  Grado), 
and  the  stage  immediately  preceding  the  adop- 
tion of  polychromy  is  exemplified  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  Fiesole  (about  1028).  The  marble 
polychromy  was  not  in  horizontal  courses,  as 
at  Pisa,  but  in  geometric  and  arcliitectural  fig- 
ures—  rectangles,  polygons,  lozenges,  circles, 
arcades,  rosettes.  There  are  no  decorative 
sculptures,  as  at  Pisa  and  Lucca ;  no  arcaded 
galleries.  In  other  words,  this  school  has  none 
of  the  elements  in  common  with  Lombardy  which 
are  possessed  by  the  other  school.  The  connec- 
tion with  classic  and  early  Christian  art,  how- 
ever, was  far  closer,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  the  Carlovingian  crypt  (Fiesole  cathedral,  S. 
Miniato,  near  Florence).  Eschewing  all  assist- 
ance from  sculptured  and  architectural  details, 
it  relies  entirely  on  coloured  flat  surfaces,  whose 
strong  contrasts  are  extremely  effective.  The 
imitation  of  classic  details  in  channelled  pilas- 
ters, oves,  dentils,  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
architraves  in  place  of  arches,  is  so  marked  as 
to  constitute  a  proto-Renaissance  that  paved 
the  way  for  Brunellesco.  These  elements  are 
especially  prominent  at  S.  Miniato  (about  1060 
-1100),  the  cathedral  of  Empoli  (about  1020- 
1093),  and  the  Florentine  baptistery. 

A  middle  school,  partaking  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  both  Florentine  and  Pisan-Lucchese,  cen- 
tres at  Pistoja  and  Prato,  where  polychromy  was 
used  both  in  courses  and  in  patterns.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Prato,  with  its  superb  heavy  columns 
and  wide  stilted  arches,  is  uniquely  masculine, 
and  reminds  one  slightly  of  Toscanella.  Inter- 
esting churches  at  Pistoja  are  S.  Andrea,  with  a 
well-preserved  interior,  and  S.  Giovanni,  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo,  and  the  cathedral,  with  fine  fafades. 
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In  the  south  there  is  no  unity  where  Pisan 
influence  did  not  extend.  Siena  has  no  fine 
Romanesque  churches,  as  its  importance  com- 
menced in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  there 
are  minor  churches  in  its  vicinity  (Betleemme, 
Yal  d'  Orcia,  Corsano)  of  a  plain  semi-Lombard 
style.  At  Arezzo  (Pieve)  a  clumsy  attempt  is 
made  at  the  use  of  rows  of  external  open  gal- 
leries, but  without  polychromy. 

As  far  as  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
province  are  concerned,  fa9ades  were  sometimes 
decorated  with  mosaics  (S.  Miniato,  near  Flor- 
ence; S.  Frediano  at  Lucca).  Porches  are  usu- 
ally absent ;  neither  the  single  porch  over  each 
portal,  as  in  Lombardy,  nor  the  unbroken  porch 
across  the  facade,  as  in  Rome  and  further  south, 
are  used.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  are  the 
porches  of  the  cathedrals  of  Pistoja  and  Lucca, 
flush  with  fa9ade  with  triple  arcade  —  both 
late  works  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Towers 
are  seldom  used  by  the  l^lorentine,  constantly 
by  the  Pisan-Lucchese  school.  They  are  not 
usually  connected  with  the  church,  but,  as  in 
Lombardy,  stand  on  the  right  of  the  fa9ade, 
and  follow  its  style,  monochromatic  or  poly- 
chromatic. They  usually  have  battlements,  but 
sometimes  spires,  and  are  neither  as  heavy  and 
scantily  lighted  as  the  Lombard,  nor  as  ethe- 
real and  widely  windowed  as  the  Roman  tow- 
ers. The  round  tower  of  Pisa  is  an  exception, 
not  only  in  its  shape,  but  in  its  use  of  free  en- 
circling galleries.  The  baptistery  was  bs  im- 
portant a  unit  as  in  Lombardy.  Except  for 
the  unusual  square  example  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Lucca,  they  are  circular  or  polygonal,  and 
always  domical.  They  adhere  closely  to  the 
decorative  features  of  the  churches,  — galleries, 
polychromy,  sculpture, — but  sometimes  the 
decoration  is  wholly,  as  at  Florence,  or  in  part^ 
as  at  Pisa,  a  later  addition.  The  exterior  is 
never  built  up  vertically,  as  sometimes  in  Lom- 
bardy (Parma),  but  substantially  follows  the 
shape  of  the  dome.  The  Florentine  baptistery 
exceeds  in  importance  all  others ;  its  imitation 
of  the  Pantheon  and  the  classic  quality  of  its 
interior  details  are  of  extreme  interest.  The 
Pisan  baptistery  approaches  it  in  value  only  in 
its  exterior.  Other  good  examples  are  at  Pis- 
toja (semi-Gothic)  and  Volterra.  The  concen- 
tric form  was  also  sometimes  used  in  churches 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  type,  such  as  that  of 
S.  Sepolcro,  Pisa.  In  general,  the  Tuscan  Ro- 
manesque is  the  least  structural  and  most  pic- 
torial and  symmetrical  in  the  peninsula.  The 
architectural  decoration  in  polychromy  and 
sculpture  extends  harmoniously  to  all  details 
of  church  furniture,  such  as  choir  screens 
(Barga,  near  Lucca ;  S.  Miniato,  near  Florence), 
baptismal  fonts  (Pisa),  pulpits  (Florence,  S.  Lo- 
renzo ;  Pisa,  Campo  Santo ;  Barga,  cathedral ; 
Pistoja,  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  Bartolommeo ;  Vol- 
teira,  cathedral),  and  sepulchral  monuments. 
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Prototypes  of  the  couraed  poljchromj  are  such 
B^Eaiitine  churches  as  S.  Demetrius  at  Salonicii 
(Turkey),  Mtstni  (Greece),  S;  Nicodemiw  at 
Athens  (Greece),  MoD»-t«8-Kora8  (Cons tan  tiuo- 
ple) ;  prototypes  of  the  patt«m  polychromy  &re 
the  sixth  century  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Pa- 
lenzo  (Istria),  and  the  eleventh  century  facade 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amalfi  —  both  kinds  being 
Byiantine  in  origin.     Compare  elsewhere  the 
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between  the  monastic  and  the  cathedral  and 
other  aecuJar  churches,  the  former  innovating, 
the  latter  muntaining  many  traditional  fbrma. 
The  religious  orders  introduced  into  Tuscany 
the  wooden-roofed  hall  church  of  single  nave, 
usuajly  with  vaulted  transept  and  square  ap- 
sidal  chapels,  derived  from  the  Cistercians. 
They  range  from  the  simpleet  type  with  no 
chapels,  such  as  S.  Francesco,  Ai^£0,  and  with 
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cathedrals  of  Altamura,  in  Apulia  (see  Italy, 
Part  XII.),  and  Le  Puy  (in  the  south  of  France) 
(see  France,  Part  VIII.). 

The  Tuscan  cities  were  behind  the  Umbrian 
and  Emilian  in  accepting  Gothic  forms,  partly 
because  the  Tuscans  did  not  as  enthusiastically 
adopt  monastic  orders.  Consequently  there 
are  almost  no  Ciatereian  prototypes  or  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  vaulted  churches  of  the 
first  generation.     There  is  a  sharp  distinction 


cross  vaulting  only  in  the  apse  as  in  S.  Caterina, 
Pisa;  through  the  type  with  vaulted  transept 
and  four-side  chapels,  as  S.  Francesco  at  Pis- 
toja;  to  the  type  of  larger  church  with  roofed 
transept  and  more  numerous  side  chapels,  such 
as  S.  Francesco  at  Pisa,  S.  Domenico,  and  S. 
Franceoco  at  Siena.  A  combination  of  this 
vooden-roofed  hall  type  with  that  of  the  three 
aisles  is  S.  Croce,  in  Florence,  by  Amolfo  del 
Cambio,    the    highest    expreasion    of   Tuscan 
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monastic  architecture.  This  entire  series  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of 
Benaissance  interiors.  It  has  very  little  that 
is  specifically  Gothic,  mainly  certain  decorative 
features.  It  is  simple  and  unattractive  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  Romanesque. 
The  richer,  vaulted,  three-aisled  type,  has  at 
least  one  Cistercian  protagonist,  the  monastic 
church  of  S.  Galgano,  near  Siena,  a  pure  speci- 
men of  transitional  Burgundlan  Gothic  which 
strongly  aifected  Sienese  architecture,  especially 
the  cathedral.  In  Florence,  S.  Trinitk  (about 
1250)  and  S.  Maria  Novella  (about  1278) 
best  represent  the  early  vaulted  type  in  three 
aisles,  and  are  comparable  to  S.  Ajiastasia  at 
Verona  and  the  earliest  Gothic  churches  in 
Venice.  In  the  Pisan  and  Lucchese  district 
there  was  hardly  any  change  from  the  old 
Romanesque  forms  throughout  the  Crothic 
period.  Beside  the  little  use  of  vaulting,  the 
round  arch  was  still  used  quite  generally  in  the 
most  important  openings,  when  the  pointed 
forms  were  confined  to  subordinate  and  decora- 
tive parts.  Such  are  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa  and  the  cathedral  of  Lucca,  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  this  region  —  remarkable  for 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  detail.  In  general 
the  era  of  important  structures  here  was  now 
past,  and  the  little  gemlike  structures  of  S.  Maria 
della  Spina  at  Pisa,  and  S.  Maria  della  Rosa 
at  Lucca,  are  characteristic,  maintaining  the 
old  polychromy  and  elaborate  decoration  in 
face  of  the  monastic  severity,  with  such  Gk)thic 
additions  as  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  noble 
round-arched  style  was  to  find  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  Siena  and  Orvieto  cathedrals. 
Siena  is  transitional  from  Pisan  Romanesque 
(facade ;  lower  part  Pisan ;  upper  part  Grothic). . 
The  combination  of  colour  and  form  in  its  pinna- 
cled facade,  similar  to  an  enamelled  shrine,  was 
carried  to  its  ultimate  form  in  the  later  facade 
of  Orvieto.  From  the  slight  use  of  vaulting 
these  churches  are  in  a  different  class  from 
such  as  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence:  The 
close  of  the  Florentine  development  is  marked 
by  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  where  the  heavy 
grouped  and  very  widely  spaced  piers  resemble 
those  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  Its  construc- 
tion carries  us  to  Brunellesco  and  the  opening 
of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  it  cannot  compare 
either  in  proportions  or  details  to  such  contem- 
porary works  as  the  cathedral  of  Lucca. 

Porches  had  no  place  in  Tuscan  churches  at 
this  time,  but  towers  of  great  charm  were  built, 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  Florentine  school,  in 
monochrome  construction ;  usually  with  spires 
when  for  churches  (as  in  S.  M.  Novella) ;  and 
often  with  battlements  when  for  civil  struc- 
tures (as  in  the  Bargello).  Giotto's  Tower,  in 
Florence,  is  as  unique  for  its  century  as  was 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  continued  the 
polychromatic  system.     Civil  architecture  for 
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the  first  time  became  prominent  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  with  communal  development. 
The  public  buildings  surpassed  in  importance 
even  those  of  Lombardy.  Though  mostly  with 
pointed  details,  they  have  little  that  is  Gothic, 
and  are  sombre  compared  with  similar  North- 
em  work.  A  large  central  court  and  a  high 
bell  tower  are  usually  features  of  the  largest. 
The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Florence,  and  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  at  Siena,  are  the  most  impressive; 
while  the  Bargello,  at  Florence,  is  "artistically 
the  most  perfect.  Poppi,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  San 
Gimignano,  Montepulciano,  Orvieto,  Massa,  and 
other  Tuscan  towns  have  good  examples.  The 
type  varies  from  the  Northern  also  in  not  hav- 
ing an  open  hall  below.  Civil  constructions  of 
other  kinds,  such  as  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  the 
Or  San  Michele  (now  a  church),  and  the  Bigallo, 
at  Florence,  the  Loggia  degli  Uffiziali,  at  Siena, 
the  Palazzo  Vescovi)e  (Episcopal  Palace)  at 
Orvieto  (see  Italy,  Part  VIII.),  gave  varied 
scope  to  architectural  effort.  The  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
round-arched  Gothic.  A  similar  style  is  followed 
in  private  palaces,  such  as  Palazzo  Guinigi  at 
Pisa,  P.  Tolomei,  P.  Saraceni,  P.  Salimbeni, 
and  P.  Buonsignori  at  Siena,  and  a  number  at 
Florence. 

The  unusual  prominence  of  secular,  as  com- 
pared to  monastic,  artists  in  Tuscany  made  it 
easier  for  the  new  Renaissance  style,  founded 
by  Brunellesco,  to  obtain  currency.  (See  Re- 
naissance Architecture;  and  the  articles  on 
Brunellesco,  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  Maiano, 
Alberti,  Martini,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  and 
Gambarelli  —  all  Tuscans.)  For  the  history  of 
the  Early  Renaissance  is  not  only  almost  purely 
Tuscan  (except,  e.^.,  Luciano  da  Laurami),  but 
is  bound  up  in  the  personal  styles  of  these  few 
leaders.  The  lack  of  a  fixed  type  at  the  begin- 
ning is  shown  in  Brunellesco's  work,  his  basili- 
cal  church  types  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Spirito 
not  entering  into  the  Renaissance  fibre  as  did 
his  exquisite  Pazzi  chapel  (Greek  cross),  which 
gave  Bramante  his  type,  his  cloister  of  S.  Croce, 
so  much  copied  by  Michelozzo,  and  his  palazzi, 
Pitti,  Quaratesi,  and  Guelfo,  whose  heavy  bossed 
type  was  splendidly  developed  in  Michelozzo's 
Riccardi  palace,  and  received  its  crowning  form 
in  the  Strozzi  palace  (1489);  while  Alberti,  in 
his  turn,  was  creating  a  more  classic  palatial 
type,  forswearing  in  the  Palazzo  Rucellai  the 
heavy  bossed  work  for  a  lighter  vein  with  en- 
gaged pilasters,  to  be  followed  by  Rossellino  in 
the  two  Palazzi  Piccolomini  at  Pienza  and 
Siena.  In  all  the  evolution  the  inner  court 
holds  its  place  as  of  equal  importance  to  the 
facade,  as  it  does  in  Rome ;  while  in  Venice  it 
is  eliminated.  Notwithstanding  Alberti's  supe- 
rior genius,  Michelozzo  and  his  style  reigned 
almost  supreme  in  Florence  until  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.     That  there  was  in  these 
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earliest  uchitecta  no  intolerance  toward  the 
Gflthic  style  is  Bhown,  e.g.,  by  Bninelleeco  him- 
Belf  in  bis  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
by  Albert!  in  his  fa^e  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
by  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  and  in  such  composite 
buildings  as  the  Mieericordia  at  Areuo.  Out- 
side of  Floreuce  the  new  style  showed  itself 
quickly  at  Prato  in  the  Madonna  delle  Careen, 
at  Pi«^  in  the  University,  at  Gortona  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  del  Calcintyo,  at 
Fienia     in     the    cathedral    and    palauo^    at 
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moet  in  the  tue  and  development  of  figured  and 
decorative  sculpture  in  works  of  church  furni- 
ture, such  as  screens  and  parapets,  fonts,  pulpits, 
holy  water  vessels  and  tabernacles  for  the  holy 
oils,  dboriums,  fountains,  tombs,  and  shrinos. 
Even  when  tlie  Tuscan  architects  were  also 
sculptors,  they  forehore  on  principle  to  many 
this  sculpture  more  closely  to  their  architecture. 
The  sceptre  passed  from  Florence  with  the 
rise  of  Bramante  and  the  great  Lombard  move- 
ment just  before  1500.     Only  Oiuliano  and 
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Fescia,  at  Arezzo.  But  the  most  important 
centre  outside  of  Florence  was  Siena,  where  a 
type  of  palace  was  developed  as  imposing  as 
tiiat  of  Florence,  for  example  the  PalaEzi 
Nerucci  and  Spannocchi,  and  where  there  are 
some  interesting  transitional  churches,  S.  Maria 
degli.Angeli,  dei  Servi,  dell'  Oaservaiiza;  and 
such  classic  gems  as  Federighi's  chapel  (Pa]a.zzo 
del  Diavolo). 

In  church  architecture  the  greatest  variety 
prevailed  ;  in  plan  (T  cross,  Latin  cross,  Greek 
cross,  concentric  plan),  in  method  of  covering 
(open  raflers,  flat  caisson,  tunnel  vault,  groin 
vault,  dome),  in  architectural  memherment  (col- 
umns or  piers,  architrave  or  arches).  It  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  any  unity 
was  to  be  evolvetl.  Only  in  certain  general 
principles  was  there  agreement :  mainly  in  flat- 
ness of  surface,  elimination  of  colour,  reduction 
of  ornament,  and  pn^ressive  purification  of  line. 
Incidental  structures,  like  campanili  and  bap- 
tisteries, were  suppressed.  The  reaction  of  this 
Puritanism  was  to  come  mainly  from  Lombardy 
at  the  very  close  of  the  filleenth  century.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Florentines  were  fore- 
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Antonio  San  Qallo  upheld  ber  reputation  aa  in 
S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Paezi ;  they  built 
also  la  Madonna  delle  Careen  at  Prato  (Greek 
cross  and  tunnel  vaults  by  Giuliano)  ;  S.  Biagio 
at  Montepulciano,  a  development  of  the  same 
type;  and  the  cathedral  of  Cortona.  Their 
works,  though  not  yet  free  from  a  certain  ten- 
tative quality,  are  yet  far  more  developed  in 
construction  and  composition  than  most  earlier 
works.  What  they  were  doing  for  Tuscan 
church  architecture,  Sinione  Polliyuolo  ("Cro- 
naca")  was  doing  for  the  palace  type,  giving  it 
greater  refinement  and  symmetry,  as  in  the 
Palazzo  Guadagni,  in  Florence,  and  carrying 
the  same  principles  into  his  churches.  But 
works  of  the  first  rank  are  not  numerous  in 
Tuscany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo  shows  the  same  delicate  sense  as 
Cronaca,  but  with  several  original  features  aa  in 
the  Palazzo  BartoUni,  in  Florence,  and  in  his 
villas  (Castellani  at  Bellosguardo) ;  his  style 
was  continued  by  his  sons  and  pupils.  This 
brings  us  to  the  works  of  Michelangelo — espe- 
cially the  Medici  Chape!  (1520-1524),  and 
the    Lauientian    Library    (152^1526)  — in 
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which  he  expressed  the  same  central  ideas  of 
bravura  and  striking  contrasts  as  in  his  later 
and  more  colossal  Roman  works.  In  the  begin- 
nings of  the  barocco  style  which  followed,  the 
most' prominent  place  in  Florence  was  held  by 
Bartolommeo  Ammanati,  whose  work  is  excel- 
lent when  he  is  at  his  best,  as  in  the  cloister 
of  S.  Spirito,  the  Pitti  court,  and  the  Ponte  S. 
Trinitk,  for  he  kept  himself  free  from  barocco 
excesses.  At  the  same  time  Yasari  was  maintain- 
ing simplicity  in  his  extremely  well  composed 
and  dignified  buildings  —  such  as  the  Uffizi 
palace  and  the  Abbadia  at  Arezzo  (tunnel 
vaults),  in  which  the  Florentine  columnar  tra- 
dition was  continued  as  against  the  Roman 
style  of  the  pier.  In  the  rather  commonplace 
monuments  (after  c.  1575)  there  was  still  in 
most  cases  a  good  taste  that  shunned  either  all 
or  part  of  barocco  characteristics,  and  made  of 
Florentine  palace  architecture  at  least  an  organic 
development  of  some  five  centuries.  Even  in 
church  architectiu-e  the  old  traditions  were  at 
times  preserved,  as  in  S.  FelicitH,  (1736).  But 
the  Tuscan  contribution  to  the  history  of  Italian 
architecture  at  this  time  was  insignificant. 

—  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

ITAL7,  ARCUITUCTUKZI  OF;  Part 
VUUL. ;  Umbzla ;  occupying  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  Italy  and  consisting  of  the  single  pro- 
vincia  of  Perugia.  The  earliest  architecture 
was  that  of  the  Sabines  (south)  and  Umbrians 
(centre,  north),  about  lOOQ-600  b.c.,  before 
the  Etruscan  invasion,  in  the  same  polygonal 
style  as  in  Latium  and  Samnium.  Cities  and 
citadels  had  limestone  walls,  architraved  gate- 
ways, vaulted  weUs,  three-stepped  shrines.  Spo- 
letium  (Spoleto)  and  Ameria  preserve  their  cir- 
cuit of  walls,  of  the  third  period  with  worked 
faces.  More  primitive  constructions  are  near 
Reate,  and  other  Sabine  sites,  e.^.,  Amitemum. 
The  finest  vaulted  polygonal  structure  is  the 
well  hall  near  Frasso. 

Certain  Umbrian  cities  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  Tiber  were  influenced  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Etruscans  to  build  in  squared  regular  ma- 
sonry ;  such  were  Tuder,  Vettona,  and  Ama,  the 
last  substituting  tufa  for  limestone.  Etruscan 
in  their  art  were  Volsinii  (Orvieto)  and  Perusia 
(Perugia)  in  Etruscan  territory  west  of  the 
Tiber.  Their  gates  were  arched  (Porta  Marzia, 
Arco  di  Augusto,  at  Perugia),  and  in  their 
necropoli  the  chamber  tombs  were  architectural, 
something  unknown  among  Umbrians  and  Sa- 
bines. The  small  archaic  block-built  and  false- 
arched  tombs  of  Volsinii  (sixth-fifth  centuries) 
and  the  larger  rock-cut,  flat-roofed,  or  gabled 
tombs  of  Perusia  (fourth-third  centuries)  are 
important.  The  true  vault  was  known,  witness 
the  tomb  near  Perugia  called  *'  Tempio  di  San 
Manno,"  with  central  tunnel  vault  intersected 
by  a  lower  one  on  each  side  —  probably  the 
finest  pre-Roman  work  of  its  kind,  the  lineal 
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descendant  of  similar  structures  of  seventh-fifth 
centuries  in  Etruria,  as  at  Cortona.  At  Perugia 
the  Yolumnii  tomb  is  the  finest,  in  size  and  dec- 
oration, with  seven  chambers  off  a  gabled  hall 
—  the  ultimate  development  of  the  single-cham- 
bered tomb  of  the  eighth  century.  The  theatre 
at  Iguvium  (Gubbio),  for  15,000  persons,  has 
this  interest  that  the  cavea  (112  m.),  base  of 
acenOf  and  lateral  platece  are  Umbro-Etruscan, 
while  the  rest  seems  an  Augustan  restoration. 

The  abandoned  ruins  of  Ocriculum  and  Car- 
sulse,  and  the  still  inhabited  Interamna  (Temi), 
Hispellum  (Spello),  and  Spoletium  (Spoleto) 
contain  groups  of  Roman  buildings ;  few  are  in 
good  preservation.  The  Corinthian  hexastyle 
temple  of  Minerva  (Augustus)  at  Asisium 
(Assisi)  stands  foremost  in  purity  and  preserva- 
tion. It  rose  6  metres  above  the  forum  and  was 
approached  by  a  double  stairway  passing  be- 
tween its  travertine  columns  resting  on  pedes- 
tals. Smaller,  less  pure,  but  more  picturesque 
was  the  temple  on  the  Clitumnus  (Antonines?), 
near  Trevi,  a  tetrastyle  in  antis,  slightly  changed 
into  a  church.  Some  memorial  arches  and  city 
gates  are  at  Spoletium  (Augustus)  and  Hispel- 
lum, both  single  and  triple;  a  ruined  arch  at 
Carsulse  is  attributed  to  Tr^an ;  none  is  deco- 
rated with  sculpture.  Almost  all  Umbrian 
cities  had  both  theatre  and  amphitheatre ;  re- 
mains still  exist  in  nearly  every  case.  The 
amphitheatre  at  Interamna  (Temi),  in  fair  pres- 
ervation, seated  about  10,000  persons  (diameter 
96.50  m.).  The  Flaminian  Way,  which  inter- 
sected the  district,  preserves  many  bridges, 
mostly  dating  from  Augustus.  Most  important 
is  the  bridge  over  the  Nera  near  Nami. 

This  region  is  unusually  important  for  early 
Christian  architecture.  The  basilica  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  dei  Casinensi,  Perugia,  is  akin  to  the  basili- 
cas at  Ravenna;  its  three  aisles  are  separated 
by  eighteen  marble  columns.  Perugia  also  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  early  Christian  concentric 
stmcture,  S.  Angelo  (fifth  century?),  where  the 
dome  is  supported  on  columns  and  encircled  by 
an  aisle.  The  sixteen  marble  and  granite  col- 
umns of  various  styles  and  dimensions  are  Ro- 
man. Fifteen  windows  are  cut  in  the  polygonal 
dome,  which  is  supported  by  eight  arches  rising 
above  the  aisle  roof. 

The  more  florid  school  at  Spoleto  is  best  rep- 
resented by  the  church  of  the  "  Crocifisso  "  (S. 
Agostino),  richer  than  its  contemporaries  in 
Rome  or  Ravenna.  Its  heavily  carved  door- 
ways and  windows  are  unique,  and  the  interior, 
on  account  of  its  dome  and  architraves,  is  effec- 
tive. Twenty  beautiful  Doric  columns,  support- 
ing rich  architraves,  separate  the  aisles,  and  at 
the  end  a  triumphal  arch,  flanked  by  engaged 
Ionic  columns,  opens  into  the  octagonal  dome 
over  the  transept,  whose  pendentives  end  in 
four  sculptured  marble  bases  resting  on  a  rich 
cornice.     Several  other  churches  in  and  near 
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Spoleto  retain  traces  of  the  same  fifth  century 
style.  As  Spoleto  became  the  capital  of  a  Lom- 
bard duchy,  we  find  traces  there  of  Lombard 
architecture  (sixth  to  seventh  centuries).  The 
churches  of  S.  Oiuliano  and  Ferentillo,  both  at- 
tached to  monasteries  near  this  city,  are  typical, 
in  their  plain  basilical  style,  relying  for  decora- 
tion upon  frescoes,  using  open  wooden  roofs,  and 
barren  of  sculpture  or  mouldings.  Even  the 
Byzantine  sculptured  patterns  used  in  furnish- 
ing churches  elsewhere  were  not  current  in 
Umbria. 

In  its  mediseval  architecture  Umbria  did  not 
develop  a  positive  provincial  style,  but  varied  in 
different  sections  according  to  geographical  affin- 
ities, often  employing  the  styles  and  craftsmen 
of  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  or  Rome.  There  was 
no  revival,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  eleventh 
century.  Such  churches  as  S.  Maria  in  Pen- 
sola,  at  Narni,  —  unique  for  its  free  flat  arches 
(elsewhere  used  as  brick  discharging  arches  over 
an  architrave),  —  S.  Loienzo  and  S.  Andrea  at 
Orvieto,  S.  Yittoria  near  Monteleone  Sabino, 
the  cathedral  of  Todi,  are  plain  basilical  struc- 
tures, on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  preceding 
centuries.  The  cathedral  of  Narni  appears  as 
an  exception,  with  its  richer  mosaic  and  sculp- 
tural decoration,  proving  the  cooperation  of  Ro- 
man and  Lombard  artists. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  comes  an  infil- 
tration of  Lombards  employed  for  important 
buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral  of  Assisi,  and 
S.  Ponziano,  the  old  cathedral  of  Spoleto.  The 
symmetrical  facade  at  Assisi,  with  its  rich 
wheel  window  (about  1140),  is  better  composed 
than  most  contemporary  works  in  Italy.  The 
fa^e  at  Spoleto  has  rich  fantastic  sculpture 
inspired  by  the  symbolic  Bestiaries,  well  known 
in  Lombardy;  the  arrangement  of  the  animal 
reliefs  is  more  symmetrical  than  at  Pavia,  re- 
minding us  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona. 

Architecture  was  further  modified  toward 
1200,  (1)  by  the  influx  of  Cistercian  monks 
with  better  constructive  methods ;  (2)  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Roman  decorative  school.  Cis- 
tercian influence  came  partly  from  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Tre  Fontane,  Rome,  and  so  far 
tended  to  grandiose,  tunnel-vaulted  structures, 
such  as  the  churches  of  S.  Michele  and  of  S. 
Silvestro  (1195)  at  Bevagna  and  S.  Pastore 
near  Rieti  (1255). 

The  gorgeous  mosaic  decoration  of  Rome,  re- 
quiring long  training,  was  used  especially  in  the 
southwest  of  the  province.  At  Narni  (cathe- 
dral), Orvieto  (S.  Andrea  and  cathedral)  and 
Spoleto  (cathedral)  are  mosaic  pavements,  pul- 
pits, columns  and  cornices.  The  most  striking 
work  by  these  Roman  or  Romanized  artists  is 
the  cloister  at  Sassovivo,  near  Foligno,  com- 
pleted in  1229  by  Petrus  de  Maria  "in  the 
Roman  style,"  as  he  himself  calls  it  in  his 
inscription.     It  is  a  simple  reproduction  of 
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the  contemporary  Lateran  cloister  in  Rome. 
Eqxmlly  Roman  is  the  church  at  Lugnano  near 
Narni.  Its  columnar  porch  reproduces  those  in 
Rome,  and  its  little  ciypt  is  not  vaulted,  but 
ceiled  with  marble  slabs  supported  by  marble 
beams  on  twelve  slender  columns. 

The  earliest  town  halls  were  built  as  the 
Gothic  style  was  being  adopted.  The  finest, 
also  the  latest,  is  at  Gubbio,  built  in  1332  by 
Angelo  of  Orvieto,  also  the  author  of  a  simpler 
and  more  rustic  palace  at  Cittk  di  Castello. 
Aside  from  its  striking  high-arched  basement 
and  its  picturesque  position,  the  palace  at  Gub- 
bio is  a  simple  round-arched  structure,  with  one 
large  hall.  Of  earlier  date  but  inferior  preser- 
vation are  the  town  halls  at  Foligno,  Narni, 
SpeUo,  and  Todi.  The  only  building  compara- 
ble to  that  at  Gubbio  is  one  at  Orvieto,  by  a 
contemporary  of  Angelo. 

Gothic  forms  were  introduced  almost  simul- 
taneously by  the  Cistercians  and  the  newly 
founded  Franciscans.  The  Cistercians  in  Um- 
bria, less  in  touch  with  France,  did  not  aban- 
don the  Romanesque  as  soon  as  in  the  Roman 
province,  and  their  Gothic  was  more  redolent  of 
Italian  provincialisms.  Two  Cistercian  struc- 
tures are  especially  interesting,  Monte  V  Abate 
and  S.  Giuliana,  both  near  Penigia  (thirteenth 
century).  At  Monte  V  Abate  the  church  is  a 
lofty  hall,  of  a  single  nave  divided  into  three 
bays  by  bold-ribbed  cross-vaults.  The  cloister 
is  heavy  but  symmetrical,  with  small  narrow 
pointed  arches  on  marble  colonnettes,  remarka- 
ble in  preserving  intact  its  upper  story  of  simi- 
lar arcades.  But  the  later  S.  Giuliana  is  frankly 
Tuscan  in  its  best-preserved  portion,  the  clois- 
ter with  polygonal  parti-coloured  piers  and  wide 
pointed  arches. 

Contemporary  are  the  earliest  Franciscan 
churches.  The  Franciscans  borrowed  elements 
from  the  Cistercians,  such  as  square  apses  and 
cross-vaulting.  The  vaulted  hall  church  with 
single  nave  became  a  favourite  monastic  scheme 
in  Umbria,  and  spread  south  through  the 
Abnuzi,  east  through  the  Marches,  and  else- 
where. Umbria,  the  birthplace  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  set  the  type  for  Franciscan  architec- 
ture. The  hall  type  was  used  in  S.  Francesco 
at  Assisi  (1228),  of  three  bays  with  bold-ribbed 
cross- vaults.  It  was  better  suited  than  the  three- 
aisled  scheme  for  preaching  to  large  audiences, 
the  main  object  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
churches.  Fra  Filippo  da  Campello,  who  com- 
pleted S.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  also  built  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Gualdo  Tadino  on  the  same  plan,  and 
S.  Chiara  at  Assisi.  The  hall  form  was  given 
to  Franciscan  churches  at  Temi  (1265)  and 
Trevi,  which,  while  unvaulted,  has,  like  Assisi, 
a  lower  church.  The  church  at  Gubbio  (about 
1290)  is  an  instance  of  the  three-aisled  scheme, 
a  Latin  cross,  with  twelve  octagonal  piers. 
Other  churches  were  built  by  the  Franciscans 
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(thirteenth  to  fourteenth  centuries)  at  Aoqua- 
spartii,  Amelia,  Cascia,  Oittk  di  OasteUo,  S. 
Gemini,  Montefaico,  Monteleone,  Nami,  Orvi- 
eto,  Piediluco,  Rieti,  and  Todi.  In  comparison 
the  Dominican  order  makes  a  poor  showing. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  most 
grandiose  Gothic  churches  were  built.  Such 
were  S.  Fortunato  at  Todi,  S.  Domenico  at 
Perugia,  and  that  gem,  the  cathedral  of  Or- 
Tieto.  In  S.  Fortunato  (founded  1292;  com- 
pleted 1465),  the  upper  end  was  the  work  of 
the  fourteenth,  the  lower  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  six  piers  of  the  nave  consist  of 
eight  engaged  shafts,  and  their  clear  lines  and 
slender  proportions  are  admirable.  The  detail 
of  facade  and  interior  is  exquisite,  and  in  sym- 
metry and  approach  to  Northern  Gothic  this 
church  is  superior  to  most  Tuscan,  Bolognese, 
and  Venetian  rivals.  S.  Domenico  at  Perugia, 
begun  in  1304,  was  on  a  similar  grandiose 
scale,  but  is  rebuilt,  and  late  (xothic  is  repre- 
sented in  Perugia  by  the  cathedral  The 
cathedral  at  Orvieto  is  one  of  Italy's  best- 
known  churches.  Its  brilliantly  coloured  and 
richly  sculptured  facade  is  like  an  enlarged 
enameUed  reliquary,  jand  its  simple  interior, 
with  round  arches  on  high  columns,  wooden 
roofs  to  nave  and  aisles,  with  vaulting  only  in 
transept  and  choir,  is  less  connected  with  the 
Gothic  than  the  basilical  style,  and  finds  its 
place  more  naturally  among  Tuscan  than  Um- 
brian  monuments. 

The  (xothic  period  is  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous examples  of  civil  and  private  buildings. 
The  most  sumptuous  of  the  town  halls  is  that 
at  Perugia,  the  centre  of  quite  a  group  of 
smaller  buildings  of  its  class,  like  the  "  Udienza 
dei  Notari"  (1446),  showing  the  prevalence  of 
Gothic  here,  principally  in  the  hands  of  Lom- 
bard masters,  until  after  1450.  The  two 
palaces  at  Orvieto  might  be  attributed  to  the 
round-arched  Gothic. 

So  priest-governed  a  province  would  not 
easily  innovate,  and  the  Renaissance  stylo  did 
not  prevail  until  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
it  appeared  sporadically  between  1450  and  1500. 
Foremost  is  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Gubbio,  built 
by  Laurana  in  the  same  style  and  perfection  of 
detail  as  his  famous  palace  at  Urbino.  Unique 
is  the  earlier  fa9ade  of  S.  Bernardino  at  Peru- 
gia (1461),  with  its  mass  of  figured  sculpture. 
The  earliest  prevalent  style,  however,  was  the 
severe  and  elegant  style  of  Bramante,  exempli- 
fied in  the  cloister  of  S.  Francesco  at  Amelia 
and  S.  Maria  delle  Lacrime,  near  Trevi  (1487). 
One  of  the  earliest  complete  Renaissance 
churches  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  of  Mon- 
giovino,  near  Panicale,  from  the  designs  of 
Rocco  da  Vicenza,  about  1510-1520.  It  is  a 
Greek  cross  with  central  dome,  and  two  of  its 
four  fa9ades  (north  and  south)  have  admira- 
ble doorways.      Near  Todi,  the  church  of  S. 
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Maria  della  Consolazione,  1508-1597,  is  also 
an  admirably  designed  example  of  a  Greek 
cross  with  central  dome,  each  arm  ending  in 
a  polygonal  apse.  The  exterior  is  highly  deco- 
rated, with  lower  rows  of  Corinthian  pilasters 
and  an  upper  line  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
a  skilful  decorative  grouping  of  windows  and 
niches.  To  complete  the  use  of  the  orders, 
the  entire  interior  is  Doric,  with  a  sculptural 
decoration  including  statues  in  niches  and 
relief  panels.  Of  contemporary  civil  structures 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  stately  Vitelli 
palaces  at  Cittk  di  Oastello,  and  the  exquisite 
Arroni  palace  at  Spoleto  with  sculptures  in  the 
style  of  Sansovino.  Of  later  neoclassic  archi- 
tects the  foUowing  are  represented :  Vignola  in 
the  Palazzo  Buffalini  at  Oittk  di  Oastello,  the 
castle  at  Norcia,  and  the  Palazzo  Fiorenzi  at 
Perugia ;  San  Gallo  in  the  Citadel  of  Perugia ; 
Galeasso  Alessi  in  S.  Caterina  and  other  works 
at  Perugia,  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  of 
Assisi,  the  Palazzo  MazoH  at  Cittk  della  Pieve ; 
Bernini  in  the  cathedrals  of  Spoleto  and  Temi. 
The  decadence  of  the  small  Umbrian  communi- 
ties during  the  sixteenth  century  brought  the 
development  of  architecture  to  a  close.  —  A.  L. 
Frothingham,  Jr. 

ITAIi7,  ARGHXTBCTURE  OF ;  Part  IZ. ; 
Latium  (Lazio) ;  consisting  of  the  single  pro- 
vincia  of  Rome  (Roma).  The  monuments  of 
the  capital  are  described  separately,  after  the 
rest  of  the  provinda. 

There  are  in  the  extreme  north  a  few  Etrus- 
can cities  (see  Etruscan  Architecture)  some 
of  which  were  previously  inhabited  by  a  Hel- 
lenic population;  such  were  Veii,  Tarquinii, 
Nepete,  Sutrium,  Vulci,  Pyigi,  nearly  all  archi- 
tecturally interesting,  while  the  rock-cut'  tombs 
in  the  necropoli  of  Castel  d'  Asso,  Norchia,  and 
Bieda  are  unique  for  fa9ades  and  ground  plans. 
Falerii  is  not  Etruscan.  Its  temples  are  Italo- 
Hellenic  (fourth  century)  with  columns  in  antia. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  th«  province  the  "  Pelaa- 
gic  "  remains  of  Cyclopean  and  polygonal  build- 
ing are  thickly  dotted  at  intervals  of  every  few 
miles,  and  are  architecturally  the  most  extensive, 
well-preserved,  and  varied  of  this  style  in  exist- 
ence. Such  are  especially  at  Norba,  Signia, 
Cora,  Setia,  Aletrium,  Ferentinum,  Circeii, 
Artena.  (For  details  see  Pelasgic  Building.) 
There  should  be  noted,  also,  temples  at  Satri- 
cum,  Norba,  Alatrium,  dating  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fourth  centuries  b.c.,  the  bridge  at  Cora, 
gates  at  Norba,  Aletrium,  Signia,  gallery  at  Sig- 
nia, subterranean  vaulted  passages  and  vaulted 
and  domical  cisterns  and  repositories  at  almost 
every  site.  Local  architectural  traditions  re- 
mained unbroken  till  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ; 
Roman  colonies  during  this  and  subsequent 
centuries  modified  them.  The  terrible  destruc- 
tion during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
involved  the  wiping  out  of  many  cities.     Some 
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irere  recotutnicted  by  Sulla  in  late  republican 
style.  Notable  for  the  pre-Sullon  age  are  the 
following :  In  the  prehietoric  age,  the  plan  of 
AntenmiB,  giving  type  of  the  Boma  Quadrata 
of  Romulus ;  of  the  early  republican  age  are  the 
so-called  monument  of  the  Horatii  and  Cuiiatii, 
at  Albano,  the  magnificent  emisaory  of  the 
Alban  Lake,  and  the  city  wall  of  FaJerii  with 
its  towera  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  epeci- 


ITALT 
thian  hexastyle,  proetyle,  Attic  bases,  admirable 
details) ;  Sibyl  at  Tibur-Tivoli  (Doric  tetrastyle, 
proetyle,  of  porous  travertine,  connected  with 
the  following) ;  Veata  at  Tivoli  (Corinthian 
circular  peristyle  of  eighteen  columns,  ten 
reraauiing,  cella  of  tufa  reenforced  by  traver- 
tine, columns  of  trarertine) — both  these  temples 
of  exquisite  style  and  finish  ;  Fortune,  at  Pra^ 
neste  (now  Falestriua)  (most  colossal  coostruc- 
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men  of  military  architecture  of  this  period  in 
Italy ;  in  the  middle  republican  age,  the  bridges 
and  viaducts  of  the  Via  Appia,  perhaps  also 
the  amphitheatre  at  Sutrium. 

This  region  is  unique,  and  more  important 
than  Kome  itself  for  existing  monuments  of  the 
Sullan  age  of  the  Republic.  Among  the  temples 
are :  Juno  at  Gabii ;  Hercules  at  Cora  (Doric 
tetrastyle,  prostyle,  of  porous  travertine,  stuc- 
coes, with  bases  to  the  columns  and  bold  and 
pure  details) ;  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Cora  (Corin- 
6T8 


tion  of  Sulla's  time,  many  parte  preserved). 
These  buddings  approach  more  doeely  the 
pure  Greek  style  tliun  any  imperial  structures. 
Among  contemporary  civil  structures  are  the 
beautifully  preserved  theatre  at  Tusculum,  the 
earliest  of  the  suburban  villas,  especially  around 
Tusculum,  in  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  earliest 
of  the  numerous  mausoleums  lining  the  roads 
from  Rome,  such  as  the  so-called  monument  of 
the  Scipios  near  Albano.  Of  couree  monuments 
of  the  imperial  period  abound,  especially  near 
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Borne,  and  mostly  of  the  best  style.  Beginning 
at  the  south,  Teiracina  (Anxur)  has  the  temple 
of  Rome  and  AugustuB,  with  one  of  the  finest 
preeeired  marble  revetments  to  its  cella  col- 
umna  need  in  the  church ;  also  Tr^an's  port ; 
the  colossal  arched  and  vaulted  subetructurw 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  aboTc  the  city,  nearly 
500  feet  bog,  one  of  the  best-preserved  and  ex- 
tensive Boman  vorks  of  its  kind ;  and  the  fin- 
est line  of  tombs  along  an  ancient  rood,  except, 
of  courae,  those  of  Rome  and  Pompeii.  At 
Piperao-F^Temum  there  are  the  city  gate, — 
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for  itx  use  of  piers  in  place  of  cdumiu,  and  that 
of  S.  Alexander,  both  near  the  capital ;  while 
at  Sutri  is  a  rock-cut  church  with  square  piers, 
flat  Eirches  and  vaults,  parapets,  and  seats,  all 
rock-hewn,  unique,  and  probably  of  the  time 
of  Constantine.  There  are  no  important  early 
Byzantine  or  Carlovingian  monuments.  The 
Biomanesque  and  Gothic  periods  are  represented 
by  numerous  important  works  which  may  be 
studied  in  the  following  classes ;  secular,  relig- 
ious, monastic,  military,  civil.  In  no  other 
Italian  province  is  there  such  a  numerous  and 
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perhaps  republican,  —  and  other  ruins ;  at  Tus- 
culum  the  amphitheatre  ;  at  Bovillfe  the  circus ; 
at  Tivoli  the  villa  of  Quintilian  ;  other  villaa  at 
TuBCulum ;  superb  groups  of  aqueduct  arches 
around  Tivoli ;  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli ;  the 
villa  of  Livia  at  Prima  Porta ;  the  ruins  of  Os- 
tia ;  the  ports  of  Claudius  and  Tn^an  at  Porto ; 
amphitheatres  at  Kepi  and  Bolsena ;  the  theatre 
at  Ferentium,  near  Viterbo ;  the  port  and  Baths 
of  Tr^an  at  Civitavecchia  (see  Imperial  Roman 
Architecture).  Any  architectural  study  of  the 
Roman  suburban  villa  is  necessarily  based  upon 
the  numerous  superb  examples  in  this  province. 
Early  Christian  art  is  represented  by  such  sub- 
urban basilicas  as  that  of  S.  Sinforosa,  unique 


varied  body  of  monuments.  The  series  of  mili- 
tary works  is  unique.  In  most  of  Italy  the 
subjection  of  the  nobles  to  the  free  communes 
precluded  there  the  erection  of  fortified  castles. 
But  the  Roman  nobility  preserved  its  prepon- 
derance. The  strongholds  of  the  Grescenzi  and 
of  the  families  of  Vico,  Orsini,  Colonna,  CiBtani, 
Anguillara,  Conti,  and  many  others  were  not 
only  erected  in  Rome  itself,  where  nearly  every 
trace  of  them  has  vanished,  but  throughout  the 
province  in  every  village  and  at  every  point  of 
vantage.  They  are  very  little  known.  Bor- 
ghetto,  near  Grottafeirata,  is  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  the  tenth  century.  So  also  Marozza. 
Later  come  the  castles  of  Maenza,  Sermoneta 
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(with  fine  maschio),  Torre  O&ietani,  Olevano, 
Soriano.  Towns  like  Gallese  and  Toecanella 
undertook  communal  fortifications.  Monte  San 
Qiovanni,  in  the  panicky  Neapolitan  bonier,  and 
Viterbo,  the  papal  refuge  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, both  have  superb  fortresses  of  the  Gothic 
age.  More  famous  is  the  Orsini  castle  at  Brac- 
ciano.  An  interesting  combination  of  fortress 
and  palace  is  at  Arsoli.  For  the  reasons  given 
above  there  are  not  the  more  peaceful  types  of 
palaces  of  the  nobles  such  as  were  current  in 
Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia.  All  feudal 
architecture  was  military  up  to  the  Renaissance. 

Civil  architecture  has  a  multitude  of  exam- 
ples. A  large  part  of  the  existing  houses  in 
some  towns  are  still  mediaeval  in  all  parts  of 
the  province.  Of  the  few  towns  that  enjoyed 
communal  liberties,  unhampered  by  nobles,  sev- 
eral have  left  communal  palaces  of  the  Giothic 
period.  That  at  Anagni  (twelfth  to  thirteenth 
centuries)  has  some  beautiful  early  Gothic  win- 
dows and  an  immense  vaulted  passage  leading 
to  the  square.-  That  at  Pipemo  (about  1200) 
surpasses  all  others  in  size,  symmetry,  and  pres- 
ervation. It  is  in  the  early  Cistercian  (xothic ; 
its  lower  floor  consists  entirely  of  an  inunense 
hall,  vaulted,  and  opening  on  the  square  and 
streets  through  pointed  arches ;  its  three  upper 
stories  have  rows  of  mullioned,  pointed  windows. 
Other  communal  palaces  are  at  Montefiascone, 
Toscanella,  V iterbo,  Cometo.  Of  great  interest 
is  the  episcopal  palace  at  Yiterbo,  bold,  and 
heavily  buttressed  toward  the  declivity  and 
with  an  exquisite  Gothic  loggia  (1267)  on  the 
square. 

Of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  mid<lle  classes, 
the  houses  at  Civitk  Castellana  (twelfth  to  four- 
teenth centuries)  are  fair  examples.  Yiterbo 
has  the  most  artistic  houses  in  the  northern, 
Alatri  and  Ferentino  in  the  southern,  part  of 
the  province.  At  Yiterbo,  the  house  next  to  the 
cathedral  tower,  the  Casa  Poscia  with  its  fa- 
mous balcony,  the  thoroughly  mediaeval  quar- 
ter of  S.  PeUegrino,  with  its  palaces  of  the 
Alessandri  and  the  Gatti,  form  an  unsurpassed 
group  in  round-arched  style,  although  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  At  Alatri,  the 
Jacovacci  (now  Communal  Palace),  Lepori,  and 
€k)ttofredo  palaces  are  very  extensive  early 
€k)thic  structures  in  a  style  abounding  through- 
out this  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  intro- 
duced by  the  Cistercians.  More  than  one  town 
lies  abandoned  and  untouched  since  the  Middle 
Ages ;  such  is  Ninfa,  below  Norma.  Monastic 
architecture  was  also  prolific.  Of  the  early 
Benedictine  there  is  a  little  left  at  Farfa,  So- 
racte,  Mentorella,  Monte  Amiata,  generally 
only  secondary  monuments,  such  as  S.  Andrea 
at  Ponzano.  The  one  exception  is  Subiaco, 
founded  by  S.  Benedict,  the  buildings  of  whose 
two  monasteries  —  S.  Benedetto  and  S.  Scolas- 
tica — date  from  the  eleventh,   twelfth,   and 
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thirteenth  centuries.  Especially  interesting  are 
the  colossal,  pointed  arched  substructures  of 
S.  Benedetto  (eleventh  century ;  the  porch  of 
Eastern  origin),  the  older  cloister  of  S.  Scolas- 
tica  with  its  pointed  arcades  of  the  eleventh 
century  (Eiistem),  the  beautiful  later  cloister 
by  the  Cosmati,  and  the  maze  of  vaulted 
churches  and  chapels  in  several  stories  at  S. 
Benedetto,  covered  with  precious  frescoes  of  the 
twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Greek  ba- 
silicas are  represented  by  Grottaferrata  with 
its  Byzantine  monuments  (tenth  to  eleventh  cen- 
turies). Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  come  the  Cistercians.  First  with  large 
tunnel  vaulted  churches,  as  at  S.  Maria  di  Fal- 
leri  (about  1140),  then  with  groined,  vaulted 
jrtructures,  as  at  Yalvisciolo  (near  Sermoneta), 
with  its  plain  pointed  church,  its  round-arched, 
delicate,  colonnetted  cloister  and  chapter  house 
(about  1170),  and  Ceccano;  then  with  a  com- 
bination of  wooden  roof,  groined  and  ribbed 
cross  vaults  and  tunnel  vaults,  as  in  the  most 
wonderful  of  Cistercian  monasteries,  Fossanova, 
built  by  the  French  monks  themselves,  in  al- 
most pure  Burgundian  style  (church,  cloister, 
chapter  house,  refectory,  dormitories,  hospital, 
chapels,  storehouses).  Following  Fossanova, 
which  represents  the  passing  into  primitive 
Gothic,  come  Casanuui  (1203-1217),  with  al- 
most as  varied  a  group  of  buildings,  but  less' 
purely  French,  S.  Martino  al  Cimino,  and 
others.  (See  Cistercian  Architecture,  under 
Monastic  Architecture.)  The  Dominican  order 
has  left  but  few  important  structures;  the 
Franciscans  a  somewhat  lai^r  number.  S. 
Francesco  at  Yiterbo  (1236)  is  a  boldly  built 
church  with  ribbed  cross  vaults,  the  largest 
of  the  onler  in  the  province.  S.  Francesco 
at  Yetralla,  at  Cometo,  at  Alatri,  are  all  of 
secondary  interest. 

Aside  from  this  monastic  architecture  with 
imported  features,  the  province  had  a  variety 
of  styles.  Some  very  early  works  there  are 
of  proto-Romanesque,  or  rather,  ante-revival. 
Such  are  S.  Elia,  near  Nepi,  a  simple  basilica 
of  tufa  with  columns,  eleventh  century,  and 
less  important  examples  at  Leprignano,  Fiano, 
Ponzano,  Acquapendente.  About  1 100  a  monu- 
mental revival  takes  place,  showing  itself  in 
different  styles  during  the  twelfth  century.  At 
Cometo,  S.  Maria  di  CasteUo  is  imique  fbr  its 
superb,  large,  cross-vaulted  interior  with  piers. 
At  Toscanella  the  chim^hes  of  S.  Maria  and  S. 
Pietro,  with  their  low  columns  supporting  wide 
round  arches,  their  wooden  roofs,  and  special 
style  of  decoration,  also  stand  apart  finom  any 
other  Italian  Romanesque  churches.  In  the 
same  town  are  S.  Maria  della  Rosa  and  S.  Sil- 
vestro,  secondaiy  constmctions  in  the  same 
style.  Yiterbo,  the  third  important  centre  in 
this  northem  group,  has  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant Romanesque  churches  of  the  twelfth 
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and  thirteenth  centuries — the  cathedral,  S. 
Giovanni  in  Zocooli,  S.  Maria  Nuova,  S.  Sisto, 
S.  Andrea,  a  group  difficult  to  surpass.  They 
are  all  basilical,  columnar,  with  wooden  roofs ; 
S.  Sisto  has  a  choir  with  heavy  piers  and  tun- 
nel vaults,  evidently  later  (end  of  the  twelfth 
century).  The  cathedral  is  the  masterpiece, 
with  very  fine  columns  and  a  monumental 
tower.  The  type  of  interior  is  of  high  col- 
umns and  narrow  arcades.  At  Montefiascone, 
near  Viterbo,  is  the  very  original,  irregular 
church  of  S.  Flaviano,  a  double  church  with 
heavy  grouped  piers  and  ribbed  cross  vaults  in 
the  lower  church,  opening  by  the  laige  central 
well  to  the  less  interesting  upper  church,  in 
its  way  as  unique  as  Cometo  and  Toscanella 
churches.  Hitherto,  no  works  of  the  official 
Roman  lay  school  of  architects  has  been  met, 
though  traces  of  their  work  in  details,  such  as 
portals  and  windows,  are  found  throughout 
this  northern  group.  But  this  lay  school  of 
the  Oosmati  and  their  colleagues  ruled  nearly 
everywhere  else,  even  in  some  of  the  monas- 
teries. Its  remaining  masterpieces  are  the 
catbedrab  of  Civitk  CasteUana  and  Terracina 
(1150-1200),  with  their  grandiose  architraved 
porches  interrupted  in  the  centre  by  a  single 
archway.  More  primitive  are  the  cathedrals  of 
Ferentino  and  Anagni  (about  1 100),  the  latter 
a  structure  with  piers  and  cross  vaults.  Ap- 
parently, the  Roman  artists  collaborated  at 
times  with  Lombard  or  other  constructors,  them- 
selves executing  most  of  the  decorative  details. 
Subordinate  structures  are  the  cathedrals  of 
Nepi,  Sutri,  VeUetri,  and  in  the  churches  men- 
tioned above  and  elsewhere  there  are  always  exten- 
sive crypts  (eleventh  to  twelfth  centuries)  which 
have  beien  preserved  even  when  the  churches 
have  suffered.  Closest  of  all  to  the  basilical 
style  of  Rome  are  the  small  churches  of  the 
towns  in  the  Alban  hills.  Interesting  Roman- 
esque arched  porches  are  at  the  cathedral  of 
Pipemo,  the  cathedral  of  Nepi,  and  S.  Erasmo 
at  Veroli.  Grood  campanili  are  at  Frascati,  the 
cathedral  of  Yelletri,  Subiaco,  Civitk  Oastel- 
lana,  TivoH  —  all  of  the  Roman  type.  This  is 
varied  by  elaborate  surface  decoration  in  the 
superb  example  at  Terracina. 

The  most  beautiful  Gothic  and  pointed 
monuments  have  been  described  above;  a 
number  of  beautiful  cloisters  remain,  espe- 
cially a  group  at  Viterbo  (S.  Maria  ai  Gradi, 
S.  Maria  della  Yeritk,  S.  Maria  del  I^aradiso), 
all  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  closely  fol- 
lowing French  models ;  those  abo  at  Fossanova 
and  Subiaco.  Of  Gothic  churches  modelled  on 
the  monastic  some  few  are  important,  especially 
in  the  southern  group.  Such  are  the  cathedrals 
of  Sezze  and  Sermoneta,  S.  Lorenzo  Amaseno, 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Alatri  and  at  Ferentino. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  smaller 
mediaeval  products  are  the  monumental  foun- 
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tains  in  the  centre  of  squares.  The  finest  of 
these  are  in  Viterbo.  Two  interesting  works 
illustrate  the  last  days  of  Gothic :  the  monu- 
mental and  very  artistic  Vitelleschi  palace  in 
Cometo,  begun  in  ld36,  the  finest  building  of 
its  class  in  the  province,  with  a  rich  courtyard ; 
the  famous  little  octagonal  chapel  of  Vicovaro, 
built  about  1450  by  Domenico  da  Capodistria, 
a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 

The  advent  of  the  Renaissance  coincided  in 
the  provinces  with  its  predominance  in  Rome — 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  showed 
itself  less  in  churches  than  in  palaces.  The 
style  of  Bramante  and  of  the  CanceUeria  is 
shown  in  many  smaU  palaces  in  the  Alban 
towns  and  especially  Tivoli  and  Marino.  A 
fine  example  is  the  Colonna  palace  at  Genaz- 
zano  with  its  court  of  two  stories  of  colonnades. 
An  interesting  adaptation  of  BruneUesco's  type 
of  S.  Lorenzo  is  seen  in  S.  Maria  della  Querela 
at  Viterbo  (1470-1480).  Early  Renaissance 
palaces  are  the  Chigi  at  Viterbo,  like  the 
Florentine  rustic  type,  and  parts  of  the  Vitel- 
leschi palace  at  Cometo.  To  this  time  also 
belongs  S.  Christina  at  Bolsena.  Bramante's 
pupil  Sammicheli  built  (1519)  the  cathedral  of 
Montefiascone,  with  fine  octagonal  dome.  A 
fine  work  by  San  Gallo  is  the  Colonna  palace 
at  Gallcse  —  half  fortress,  half  palace,  with 
Doric  portico.  At  Civitavecchia  the  colossal 
and  masterly  fortress  is  in  various  parts  by 
Bramante,  Michelangelo,  and  San  Gallo.  Gui- 
liano  da  San  Gallo  built  for  Julius  II.  (1483-86) 
the  castle  at  Ostia,  of  considerable  importance 
in  military  engineering.  Antonio  da  San  GaUo 
built  in  1494  the  castle  of  Civitk  Castellana, 
pentagonal  with  three  lines  of  defence  and  an 
octagonal  keep;  also  the  fortresses  of  Monte- 
fiascone and  of  Nepi  (1499),  the  latter  an  im- 
posing work.  To  this  time  —  by  whom  is 
uncertain — belong  the  superbly  arranged  fortifi- 
cations and  dependencies  of  the  great  monastery 
of  Grottaferrata. 

But  the  Renaissance  architect  with  really 
important  works  in  the  province  is  Vignola, 
who  can  be  best  studied  here.  Churches  by  him 
are  at  Bolsena  (Isola  Bisentinaf)  and  S.  Oreste 
(S.  Lorenzo) ;  palaces  at  Soriano  (Albani), 
Bomarzo  (Orsini),  Nepi  (municipal  palace), 
Bassano  (Giustiniani  palace  and  villa).  The 
fine  Famese  castle  (octagonal)  at  Capodimonte 
is  ascribed  to  him.  But  the  masterpiece  of  his 
career  is  the  famous  Famese  fortress  palace  at 
Caprarola,  of  octagonal  plan  (1559)  and  circu- 
lar interior  with  vast  subterranean  portico  and 
five  stories,  ingeniously  arranged  and  beautifully 
decorated.  The  grounds  and  casino  ('*  II  Palaz- 
zuolo  ")  were  also  designed  by  him.  The  Villa 
Lante,  at  Bagnaia  near  Viterbo,  should  be 
compared  with  this.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  has  other  works  by  him,  including 
monumental  fountains  (Viterbo,  Ronciglione). 
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After  a  few  works  by  Pirro  Ligorio  ^Tivoli, 
Villa  d'Este)  and  Giacomo  della  Porta  (Arsoli, 
S.  Salvatore) ;  Frascati,  Villa  Aldobrandino,  a 
superb  scheme,  —  we  reach  the  barooco  style. 
By  Bernini  are  the  Pallavicini  palace,  church 
and  villa  of  S.  Pastore,  and  the  church  at 
Ariccia.  By  his  pupil  Mattia  de'  Rossi  are  the 
cathedral  and  Pamphili  palace  at  Valmontone. 
By  Carlo  Madema  the  papal  palace  at  Castel 
Gandolfo.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the 
dignified  church  SS.  Trinitk  at  Viterbo  (1727), 

The  architectural  history  of  the  city  of  Rome 
during  the  twenty-six  centuries  since  its  foun- 
dation is  represented,  though  imequally,  by  ex- 
isting monuments  in  all  its  phases. 

Rome  ;  Kingly  Period,  The  age  of  Romu- 
lus and  of  Roma  quadrata  has  left  some  frag- 
ments of  soft  tufa  walls  and  some  wells  and 
cisterns  on  the  Palatine,  sufiicient  to  show  that 
the  primitive  Romans  followed  the  Etruscan 
use  of  a  quadrangular  plan  for  the  city,  and  of 
squared  blocks  of  tufa  (2  feet  wide  and  thick), 
in  regular  courses,  for  its  walls;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  adopted  the  Latin  method  in 
the  construction  of  vaulted  underground  cham- 
bers and  passages.  The  "Tullianum,''  or  lower 
part  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  originally  a  spring 
chamber  with  a  conical  false  vault  formed  of 
projecting  courses,  is  next  in  date.  The  softer 
tufa  was  used  at  first.  A  second  type  comes 
with  the  Tarquins  and  Servius  Tullius,  for 
whose  constructions  the  harder  tufa  and  the 
true  arch,  tunnel  vault,  and  dome  are  adopted. 
The '  colossal  drains,  some  of  whose  passages 
measure  10x14  feet,  are  constructed  in  both 
fashions,  of  false  vault  and  true  barrel  vault. 
The  true  vault  is  used  in  the  upper  Mamertine 
chamber  and  in  the  cistern  at  the  Sccdce  Cad, 
The  Cloaca  Maxima  is  the  most  noted  of  the 
sewers.  The  most  important  and  extensive 
work  is  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  around  the 
seven  hills,  with  its  monumental  agger.  What 
its  gateways  were  like  we  may  judge  from  the 
arch  of  the  so-called  "  Porta  Fontinalis,"  from 
the  smaU  arches  still  remaining  in  the  wall  on 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and 
the  railway  station,  but  best  of  all  from  the 
double  round-arched  city  gates  of  Ferentinum 
in  Latium,  which  are  contemporary.  Of  the 
temples,  only  some  of  the  platforms  and  a  sim- 
ple cella  on  the  Palatine  remain  at  the  Scalar 
Cad. 

Rome  ;  Republic,  The  splendid  construc- 
tive age  of  the  Tarquins  was  followed  by  a  ret- 
rogression during  the  first  century  and  a  half 
of  the  republic.  Even  the  rebuilding  after  the 
burning  by  the  Gauls  (390  b.c.)  was  not  seized 
as  a  monumental  opportunity.  But  later,  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  Greeks  began  to 
drive  Etruscan  architecture  out  of  Rome.  Cam- 
pania, the  extreme  southern  colonies,  Sicily, 
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Asia  Minor,  Greece  proper,  were  the  successive 
agents.  Of  the  ensuing  transformation  of  Rome 
by  basilicas,  porticoes,  arches,  and  temples  little 
remains,  as  almost  everything  was  superseded 
by  imperial  structures.  The  foUowing  are  the 
best  remaining  works:  First,  the  aqueducts, 
as  representing  purely  Latin-Roman  utilitarian 
architecture;  of  the  Appian  (313  b.c.)  and  the 
Anian  (272  b.c.)  there  is  little  above  ground ; 
but  of  the  Marcian  (144  b.c.)  a  fine  section  of 
peperino  arches  is  preserved.  The  Fabrician 
bridge  (62  b.c.)  is  built  of  peperino  and  tufa, 
faced  with  blocks  of  the  harder  travertine, 
which  was  coming  into  use  for  the  protection 
of  surfaces.  Second,  a  few  temples  illustrating 
the  pure  Greek  style  then  introduced  before  it 
was  contaminated  by  Roman  peculiarities.  Of 
the  group  of  three  connected  temples  near  the 
theatre  of  MarceUus,  that  in  the  centre  is  an 
Ionic  hexastyle  peripteral  (except  at  the  back)  ; 
that  on  one  side  is  the  same,  and  is  perfectly 
peripteral ;  while  the  third,  and  smallest,  is  of 
similar  form,  but  its  order  is  Tuscan  Doric. 
These  three  temples  —  called  by  Lanciani  the 
temples  of  Piety,  Hope,  and  Juno  —  formed  one 
side  of  the  Forum  Olitorium,  opposite  the  Por- 
ticus  Minucia,  built  in  110  B.C.,  remains  of 
whose  Doric  travertine  columns  still  exist.  All 
thi^ee  are  built  of  travertine  and  peperino,  except 
the  central  temple,  which  is  entirely  of  large  trav- 
ertine blocks.  Some  of  the  columns  of  each  are 
still  standing.  The  architectural  details  and 
proportions  of  the  Ionic  temples  of  the  late  Re- 
public are  best  shown  by  the  temple  of  Fortune 
in  the  neighbouring  Forum  Boarium  (built  in 
214  B.C.).  It  is  tetrastyle  prostyle  with  a 
pseudo-peripteral  ceUa,  having  five  engaged 
and  two  free-standing  columns  on  each  side.  It 
stands  on  a  high  podium  (8  feet)  of  travertine, 
and  is  reached  by  a  staircase  along  the  whole 
front.  The  cella  is  of  tufa,  but  the  engaged 
columns  at  the  comers  and  the  six  free-standing 
columns  of  the  portico  are  of  the  harder  traver- 
tine. The  whole  surface  was  originally  covered 
with  a  hard  stucco  {opus  albarium)  with  painted 
decoration,  which  concealed  these  differences  of 
material  The  decoration  of  the  frieze  was  mod- 
eUed  upon  it  in  the  same  hard  marble  dust  ce- 
ment or  stucco  (garlands,  candelabra,  ox  skulls)  ; 
on  the  cymatium  of  the  cornice  the  foliage  is  in- 
terrupted by  lions'  heads.  This  scheme  of  a 
high  podium  and  a  pseudo-peripteral  cella  is 
more  Italian  than  Greek,  but  the  architect  was 
probably  a  Greek  working  under  Roman  ritual 
traditions.  There  are  two  further  ruins  of  re- 
publican temples  on  the  Palatine:  (1)  Tem- 
ple of  Cybele  (192  b.c.),  with  numerous  beautiful 
fragments  of  stuccoed  travertine  and  complete 
foundation  walls;  (2)  temple  of  Jupiter  Pro- 
pugnator  (?),  44  metres  long  and  25  metres 
wide,  probably  a  peripteral  octastyle  with  stuc- 
coed tufa  columns. 
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Finally,  of  the  civil  constructions  that  exem- 
plify the  combination  of  the  pure  Roman  con- 
structiye  forms  (aqueducts,  bridges,  gates)  with 
the  pure  Greek  forms  (temples)  the  only  well- 
preserved  example  is  the  so-called  Tabularium, 
which  occupies  the  front  of  the  saddle  of  the 
Oapitoline,  on  the  side  of  the  Forum.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  remaining  monuments  of  any  age 
in  Rome,  and  the  only  one  that  belongs  to  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Republic.  It  is  a 
superb  example  of  opus  quadratum  of  pepe- 
riuo  blocks  2x2x4  feet,  in  alternate  courses 
of  headers  and  stretchers.  The  fa9ade  on  the 
forum  still  has  an  open  arcade  framed  by  en- 
gaged Tuscan  columns  with  shafts  of  peperino 
and  capitals  and  architrave  of  travertine.  This 
was  originally  surmounted  by  a  second  story  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  which  many  fragments 
remain  below.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  earliest 
preserved  example  of  the  framing  of  the  Roman 
arch  by  the  architrave  supported  on  engaged 
columns,  which  became  the  permanent  and  uni- 
versal Roman  order  in  civil  structures,  and 
passed  from  it  to  the  Renaissance.  The  com- 
bination may  have  been  used  earlier,  in  some 
of  the  basilicas  and  porticoes  of  the  forums,  but 
these  have  been  completely  destroyed.  The 
Tabularium  was  the  repository  of  the  archives 
of  the  Roman  state.  Its  interior  is  still  in 
remarkable  preservation,  with  walls  of  tufa  or 
concrete,  framing  two  stories  of  vaulted  halls, 
corridors,  and  arcades,  and  a  perfect  system  of 
staircases.  Vaulted  porticoes  connected  it  with 
the  Forum,  and  allowed  convenient  passage  from 
one  Oapitoline  peak  to  the  other. 

To  summarize,  the  changes  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture under  the  Republic  include  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  harder  peperino  and  travertine 
beside,  or  in  place  of,  tufa ;  the  introduction,  at 
the  close,  of  artificial  marble  surfaces ;  the  greater 
use  of  concrete ;  the  supersession  of  Etruscan  by 
Qreek  art  in  the  temples ;  and  the  combination 
of  Greek  forms  for  decorative  uses  with  old 
Latin  constructive  forms  in  civil  architecture. 

Empire,  (For  a  systematic  treatment  see 
under  Roman  Imperial  Architecture ;  for  special 
classes  of  buildings,  see  that  article,  and  also 
special  articles  under  the  headings  Amphitheatre ; 
Coliseum;  Thermae,  etc.)  Here  the  principal 
existing  monuments  will  merely  be  enumerated 
chronologically.  Augustus  and  his  friends  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  Rome  systematically 
with  a  view  to  making  it  a  beautiful  city. 
What  he  accomplished  is  indicated  in  his  testa- 
ment. He  favoured  the  use  of  marbles  instead 
of  stuccoed  surfaces,  and  patronized  Greek 
artists  and  a  chaste  ultra-refined  style.  There 
remain  parts  of  the  Basilica  Julia  (33-29  B.G.), 
of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  surrounded 
by  the  Porticus  OctavisB  (32  b.c.),  of  the  impe- 
rial Mausoleum  (27  b.c.),  of  the  theatre,  Marcel- 
lus  (13  B.C.),  the  Altar  of  Peace  (9  b.c.),  the 
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temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (7  b.c.),  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  with  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor 
(2  B.C.),  the  temple  of  Concord  in  the  Forum 
(10  A.D.),  parts  of  several  aqueducts  (Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  Aqua  Julia,  Aqua  Virgo),  and  perhaps 
a  few  imdated  monuments,  such  as  the  familiar 
circular  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  Noth- 
ing remains  of  his  beautiful  buildings  on  the 
Palatine,  but  near  their  site  is  the  contempo- 
rary so-called  "House  of  Li  via,*'  unique  in 
Rome  as  giving  the  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion of  a  rich  private  house  of  the  early  £mpire. 

The  Augustan  style  is  distinguished  by  re- 
straint as  to  size,  delicacy,  and  low  relief  of 
ornament  and  perfect  execution.  In  elabora- 
tion of  plan  and  in  constructive  mastery,  as 
well  as  in  the  combination  of  scidpture  with 
architecture,  it  was  to  be  surpassed  in  the  en- 
suing century.  £ven  in  so  extensive  a  build- 
ing as  the  theatre  of  MarceUus,  the  entire 
travertine  surface  was  covered  with  hard  white 
stucco,  and  the  details  are  far  more  delicate 
than  the  corresponding  later  work  in  the  Col- 
iseum. The  details  of  the  Corinthian  temple 
of  Mars  Ultor  and  of  the  temple  of  Concord 
are  an^ng  the  most  beautiful  in  Roman  art ; 
but  the  most  perfect  remaining  gem  of  this 
reign  is  the  commanding  temple  of  Castor, 
three  of  whose  Corinthian  columns  are  still 
standing  with  their  rich  entablature  of  Pentelic 
marble.  This  temple  is  a  peripteral  octastyle, 
with  eleven  columns  on  the  sides.  It  stimds 
on  a  superb  podium,  twenty-two  feet  high,  lined 
with  Pentelic  marble.  Its  rich  cornice  is  sup- 
ported below  each  column  by  wide  pilasters 
with  single  base  and  cornice  artisticaJly  con- 
trasting with  the  richness  of  the  superstructure. 

After  the  death  of  Augustus  there  was  a  tem- 
porary luU  extending  almost  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Julian  line  with  the  death  of  Nero.  At 
the  same  time,  a  transformation  of  ideals  was  tak- 
ing place,  with  a  tendency  toward  the  colossal 
and  the  rich  in  plan  and  decoration.  Sculptural 
decorations,  for  example,  passed  from  the  use  of 
a  single  plane  of  figiu-es,  in  a  relief,  to  a  double 
and  finally  a  triple  plane.  The  reigns  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Caligula  were  distinguished  by  impe- 
rial palaces  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  climax  of 
magnificence  was  reached  in  the  (xolden  House 
of  Nero,  which  absorbed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
area  of  Rome  and  some  of  whose  chambers  are 
still  extant  under  the  baths  of  Trajan  and 
Titus,  which  were  built  over  part  of  them.  In 
better  preservation  are  the  extensive  substruc- 
tures of  the  temple  of  Claudius.  On  their 
west  sid^  there  remain  two  rows  of  arches  of 
the  heavy  bossed  rustic  work  favoured  at  this 
time.  Little  remains  of  Nero's  colossal  scheme 
for  rebuilding  Rome  after  his  conflagration. 
Building  on  a  large  scale  began  again  under  the 
Flavian  emperors,  under  Vespasian  to  repair 
the  enormous  damages  of  Nero's  fire,  and  under 
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Domitian  after  the  fire  of  Titus.  Vespasian's 
Forum  and  temple  of  Peace  has  few  traces 
left ;  there  is  but  little  left  visible  of  the  baths 
of  Titus,  but  the  Coliseum  partly  compensates 
for  their  loss  (see  Amphitheatre;  Coliseum; 
Roman  Imperial  Architecture).  Domitian's  far 
greater  activity  has  left  traces  in  the  temple  of 
Vespasian,  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  the 
Flavian  palace  on  the  Palatine.  Comparing 
the  best  of  this  work  with  that  of  the  Augustan 
age,  the  details  are  still  well  done,  but  in  higher 
relief  and  more  massive,  as  well  as  less  purely 
Greek.  Greco-Roman  art  is  being  consolidated, 
with  losses  and  gains.  The  temple  of  Vespa- 
sian is  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  prostyle,  with 
squarish  oella  (as  is  the  case  in  most  Roman 
temples).  Its  interior  was  decorated,  like  that 
of  the  Augustan  temple  of  Concord,  with  rows 
of  columns  set  on  a  projecting  dado  along  the 
walls.  These  walls  are  of  travertine,  lined  out- 
side with  Pentelic  marble  and  inside  with 
Oriental  marbles.  The  entablature  is  over- 
loaded with  ornament,  some  of  which  is  so 
minute  or  so  hidden  as  to  be  ineffective  when  in 
position.  The  same  heavy  richness  is  shown  in 
the  remains  of  the  Forum  Transitorium,  with  its 
temple  of  Minerva,  finished  by  Nerva.  Cer- 
tainly Greek  artists  were  still  responsible  for 
most  of  the  work,  but  they  were  swayed  by  less 
refined  canons  of  taste.  The  arch  erected  to 
Titus  by  Domitian  is  the  earliest  arch  extant  in 
Italy  with  sculptural  decoration.  The  palace 
of  Domitian  remained  always  the  section  of  the 
imperial  residence,  with  state  i^MurtmeRte  com- 
prising throne  room,  chapel,  and  basilica,  all 
most  exquisitely  decorated. 

An  even  higher  artistic  level  was  reached  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  Tnyan  and  Hadrian, 
whose  building  activity  fully  equalled  that  of 
Augustus,  and  under  whom  Roman  architecture 
reached  its  highest  perfection,  not  only  in  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  but  in  effective 
decoration.  Under  Tngan  it  was  bolder ;  under 
Hadrian,  more  polished,  but  less  instinct  with 
life.  The  Forum  of  Tnyan  and  his  baths,  the 
Pantheon,  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  are  the 
principal  remaining  monuments.  Tng'an's 
Forum  was  considered  the  most  wonderfid 
group  of  buildings  in  Rome,  in  its  size,  group- 
ing, and  wealth  of  decoration.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  Greek  Apollodonis,  Trigan's  master 
architect  and  engineer.  The  temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome  was  enclosed  in  a  temenos  decorated 
on  all  four  sides  by  a  columnar  portico,  and 
was  Hadrian's  masterpiece.  The  "Neptunium,'' 
or  admiralty  building  of  Rome,  rebuilt  by 
Hadrian,  consisted  of  an  open  square  bounded 
by  a  colonnade  with  halls  (Portico  of  the 
Argonauts),  with  a  colossal  temple  of  Neptune 
in  the  centre.  The  grouping  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  imperial  fora.     Eleven  of  the  im- 
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mense  Corinthian  columns  of  the  north  side  of 
the  temple  still  stand  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra, 
with  their  portion  of  the  cella  wall  and  the 
spring  of  the  heavy  coffered  barrel  vault  that 
covered  it.  The  sixteen  colunms  of  the  peri- 
style corresponded  in  number  to  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  to  make  the  admiralty 
national,  the  temple's  rich  substructure  was 
decorated  under  each  colunm  with  a  statue 
representing  each  province  and  a  trophy  or 
panoply ;  several  of  these  remain,  with  sections 
of  the  superb  cornice.  The  use  of  the  barrel 
vault  instead  of  the  ceiling  over  the  ceUa  is  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  of  the  second  period 
of  imperial  architecture.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  Hadrian  appears  to  have  de- 
parted from  Tngan's  purer  ideals,  and  to  have 
indulged  in  love  for  the  colossal.  Both  em- 
perors, however,  were  leaders  in  a  pure  Hellenic 
revival  that  characterized  all  phases  of  culture, 
and  much  that  was  considered  Augustan  is 
now  referred  to  them. 

The  subsequent  decadence  was  almost  imme- 
diate. Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  con- 
tinued, it  is  true,  their  predecessors'  traditions, 
but  while  the  architectural  scheme  remained 
similar,  the  execution  and  taste  were  inferior. 
This  is  shown  in  the  temple  of  Faustina  and  in 
the  arch,  column,  and  temple  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. The  temple  of  Faustina  is  a  Corinthian 
hexastyle  prostyle  in  an  unusual  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Its  columns  are  of  the  fashionable 
Cipollino,  and  its  frieze  of  white  marble  has  a 
beautifully  executed  decoration  of  griffins,  can- 
delabra, vases,  and  floral  patterns.  Another 
terrible  fire  under  Commodus,  in  191,  dev- 
astated the  forum  and  led  to  another  burst  of 
architectural  activity  under  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla  (19^217),  who  Xindertook  the 
rebuilding  of  entire  quarters  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  special  plan  of  the  city  engraved  on 
marble  slabs,  ^though  so  productive,  the 
style  of  this  period  is  in  full  decadence.  The 
lamentable  change  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  with  that  of 
Titus  or  of  Constantine-Trajan  (see  below). 
The  Stadium  of  the  Palatine,  the  Palatine 
Aqueduct,  the  palace  with  its  gigantic  sub- 
structures and  the  Septizonium,  the  Arch  of 
the  Goldsmiths,  the  temple  and  atrium  of 
Vesta,  the  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis,  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  a 
police  station,  the  restoration  of  several  aque- 
ducts, —  of  aU  these  structures  something 
remains.  Most  of  these  are  at  present,  how- 
ever, mere  masses  of  masonry.  The  Baths  of 
Caracalla  are  an  exception.  They  are  among 
the  best  preserved  and  most  important  Roman 
ruins;  their  influence  on  Renaissance  art  was 
extraoniinary ;  and  even  now,  when  shorn  of 
their  decoration,  they  are  vital  for  a  study 
of  Roman  constructive  methods  and  an  appre- 
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elation  of  the  wonderful  ability  shown  in  elabo- 
rate grouping  and  compoeition.  Three  immense 
halls  in  these  baths  are  £unous  —  the  frigidarium 
with  its  flat  ceiling,  the  tepidarium  (170  X  82 
feet)  covered  with  the  three  most  colossal  groined 
cross  vaults  constructed  by  Roman  art,  and 
the  laconicum  or  calidarium  originally  with  a 
dome  (f)  116  feet  in  diameter.  Certain  parts 
are  of  subsequent  date.  Considering  the  colossal 
scale,  the  size  of  the  details,  the  richness  and 
profiision  of  the  marble  revetments,  this  structure 
is  to  Roman  art  what  S.  Peter's  is  to  Renais- 
sance art,  and  like  it,  with  a  large  element  of 
barocco. 

Except  for  the  temporary  flush  under  Aure- 
lian  (temple  of  the  Sun)  whose  reign  was  digni- 
fied by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  city 
walls,  architectural  nullity  corresponded  to  politi- 
cal ineptitude  until  the  time  of  Diocletian  (see 
Arch  of  Gallienus).  This  reoigauizer  of  the 
Empire  has  left  us  one  important  work,  the 
Baths  (306  a.d.),  whose  tepidarium  was  trans- 
formed by  Michelangelo  into  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  They  were  on  an  even 
more  colossal  scale  than  those  of  Caracalla,  but 
show  a  great  decadence  in  taste  if  not  in  con- 
structive ability.  The  triple  cross  vaults  of  the 
tepidarium  are  substantially  the  same  in  both. 
A  similar  system  of  vaulting  with  the  addition 
of  six  immense  abutting  barrel  vaults  was  used, 
soon  after,  in  the  basilica  begun  by  Maxentius 
and  finished  by  Constantine.  This  use  of  vaults 
in  a  basilica  had  not  before  been  at  all  common, 
and  had  never  been  used  on  such  a  scale. 

Compared  with  the  hall  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  the  proportions  are  clumsy.  This 
building  is,  however,  significant  of  the  fact  that 
until  the  very  day  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
vaulted  constructions  on  a  large  scale  were 
understood.  Constantino's  triumphal  arch  shows 
one  thing  by  the  symmetrical  incorporation  of 
older  material ;  that  even  if  sculpture  and  deco- 
ration were  then  in  a  pitiable  state  of  collapse, 
the  superiority  of  the  art  of  Tngan  was  appre- 
ciated. What  the  undiluted  style  of  this  time 
was  is  probably  shown  by  the  so-called  ai'ch  of 
Janus.  During  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  temple  of  Saturn  and  the  Porticus  Deorum 
Consentium  were  rebuilt  in  the  style  they  now 
show.  Here  classic  Roman  art  ends,  and  also 
all  use  of  vaulting  except  for  small  domes,  for 
about  a  thousand  years. 

Rome;  Early  Christian,  The  early  Chris- 
tian catacombs  (second  to  fourth  centuries)  are  of 
no  architectural  import,  except  for  an  occasional 
crypt  or  chapel  (Papal  Ciypt,  S.  Callisto),  but 
above  their  entrances  chapels  (SS.  Sisto  e  Cecilia, 
S.  Sotere)  and  even  churches  (S.  Generosa, 
S.  PetronUla)  were  built  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  Shortly  after  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  (3 1 2)  under  Constantine  this  emperor 
transferred  the  capital  to  Constantinople.     This 
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hastened  Rome's  architectural  downfall.  There 
being  already  a  superabundance  of  civil  structures 
only  new  buildings  for  the  new  cult  were  required. 
These  took  the  form  of  basilicas  and  sometimes 
of  concentric  structures.  (See  Baptistery ;  Ba- 
silica ;  Latin  Architecture ;  Round  Church.) 

Rome  is  unique  in  having  no  break  between 
the  early  Christian  and  mediaeval  periods.  Its 
ecclesiastical  architecture  remained  substantially 
unaltered  for  a  thousand  years ;  only  methods 
of  decoration  changed.  The  customary  type  of 
basilical  church  in  Rome  was  a  construction 
of  thin  brick  walls,  unfaced  and  plain  on  the 
exterior ;  on  the  street  a  portico  leading  into  a 
square  or  oblong  colonnade  court  on  which  the 
church  opened.  Its  facade  followed  the  outline 
of  the  nave  and  two  aisles  into  which  its  exterior 
was  divided,  ending  in  a  single  apse  and  covered 
by  a  wooden  roof.  There  were  no  galleries  above 
the  aisles  and  no  transept.  Outside  there  was 
no  system  of  architectural  details,  such  as  cor- 
nices, arcades,  free  or  engaged  columns  or 
pilasters ;  inside  there  were  no  mouldings. 
The  internal  decoration  was  entirely  of  colour ; 
marble  incrustations  below  and  mosaics  or  wall 
paintings  above.  After  the  sixth  century,  on 
account  of  liturgical  changes,  the  atrium  tended 
to  disappear  and  the  churches  to  be  placed  on 
the  streets.  Of  course,  there  were  exceptions  to 
this  scheme.  A  few  churches  have,  like  the 
Byzantine  churches,  galleries  over  the  aisles; 
such  are  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Agnese,  S.  Cecilia,  SS. 
Quattro  Coronati;  but  they  were  built  when 
Rome  was  subject  to  Byzantine  influence  between 
550  and  850,  and  were  used  either  for  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation  or  for  nuns.  The  few 
existing  hall  churches,  as  S.  Pudentiana,  S. 
Balbina,  are  evidently  unwilling  deviations 
caused  by  the  use  of  an  ancient  structure  not 
easily  convertible  into  nave  and  aisles.  There 
were  also  a  very  few  cases  where  five  aisles  were 
used ;  this  was  only  in  the  earliest  and  largest 
basilicas,  such  as  S.  Peter  (now  replaced  by  the 
great  church  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano),  and  S.  Paul 
without  the  walls.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  use  of  the  transept,  with  little  or  no  projec- 
tion in  plan,  though  its  use  is  a  little  more 
general;  as  in  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  S.  Croce,  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  S.  John  Lateran ;  there  is  even 
one  example  of  its  later  use,  with  some  projection, 
at  S.  Prassede  (817-824) ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
more  frequent  in  the  latter  Middle  Ages,  e.g.  at 
S.  Cnsogono,  S.  Bartolommeo  all'  Isola  (eleventh 
century),  and  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  twelfth 
centuiy.  Then,  as  a  deviation  from  the  single 
apse  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  flanking  the  central 
apse  with  two  side  apses  opposite  the  side  aisles 
(earliest  example,  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  ninth 
century),  as  at  S.  Clemente  (twelfth  centuiy) 
In  the  matter  of  the  supports  of  the  basilical 
interiors,  there  were  no  exceptions  to  the  use  of 
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oolumns.  These  columns  were  of  different  orders 
and  origins.  Tuscan-Doric  was  ^seldom  used; 
only  one  example  remains,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ; 
fifth  century.  Ionic  was  quite  common,  espe- 
cially with  the  architrave,  as  at  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Corinthian  and  composite  (S.  Paul,  S. 
Sabina,  etc.)  were  the  most  used.  This  was 
'  natural,  because  the  orders  ei\joyed  this  relative 
popularity  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  columns  used  in  the  Christian 
churches  were  taken  from  imperial  buildings. 
In  regard  to  the  forms  above  the  columns,  Rome 
employed  both  the  architrave  and  the  round 
arch.  Except  for  a  very  few  examples,  such 
as  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 
(Syria),  the  Roman  basilicas  are  the  only  churches 
where  the  antique  architrave  was  continued.  At 
first  it  predominated,  being  used  at  S.  Peter's 
(fourth  century),  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (fifth  cen- 
tury), S.  Lorenzo  (sixth  century),  and  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti  (sixth  century).  But  the  use  of  arcades, 
introduced  probably  from  Ravenna,  where  they 
were  universal,  after  a  while  drove  out  the 
architrave.  S.  Paul's  basilica  begins  it  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  is  followed  by  a  host  of  others, 
so  that  in  the  ninth  century  S.  Prassede  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  architrave.  It  is 
true,  Roman  medieval  artists  revived  it,  as  they 
revived  much  that  was  primitive,  and  used  it  at 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  (twelfth  century),  S. 
Lorenzo  (thirteenth  century),  and  other  churches 
and  a  host  of  porches.  One  explanation  of  the 
increasing  favour  of  the  arch  in  RomA  is  that  it 
allowed  a  greater  interoolumniation,  which  be- 
came necessary  with  the  growing  difficulty  of 
securing  a  large  number  of  columns  of  one  size 
and  style,  preferably  from  a  single  antique  struc- 
ture, for  the  new  churches.  Finally,  in  a  few 
churches  the  internal  colonnade  is  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  piers,  which  divide  the  church  into 
sections,  for  ritualistic  reasons.  At  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  every  group  of  three  columns  is  thus 
isolated  by  piers  dividing  the  church  into  three 
sections :  the  upper  (apse)  for  the  upper  clergy 
—  bishop  and  presbytery  —  with  the  altar  in 
the  centre ;  the  middle  (choir)  for  the  minor 
clergy  —  readers  and  singers — with  the  pulpits 
and  choir  screen  ;  and  the  lower  for  the  congre- 
gation—  originally  for  the  catechumens  only, 
while  the  baptized  members  occupied  the  aisles. 
At  S.  Clemente  only  one  pier  is  used,  to  divide 
the  entire  clergy  fh>m  the  congregation.  The 
piers  at  S.  Prassede  are  not  liturgical  but  archi- 
tectural ;  they  support  transverse  arches  which 
divide  the  church  into  separate  compartments, 
as,  later,  in  Romanesque  architecture.  The 
windows  in  all  churches  were  simple  semicircu- 
lar openings,  unsplayed,  filled  at  times  with  glass, 
but  usually  with  thin  slabs  of  marble  pierced 
with  holes  of  different  shapes,  often  grouped  in 
patterns  (S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Prassede,  S.  Martino, 
SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio).     The  pavements 
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were  of  marble  mosaics,  which  were  usually,  dur- 
ing the  early  period,  of  very  simple  patterns  in 
black  and  white,  and  developed  into  elaborate 
geometrical  designs  only  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Wall  mosaics  were  afforded  only  in  the  richer 
churches,  where  their  rich  colouring  harmonized 
with  the  architecture  better  than  any  other  dec- 
orative system.  It  is  the  merit  of  early  Chris- 
tian art  to  have  invented  and  developed  this  art. 
In  the  more  modest  churches  it  was  used  in  the 
most  sacred  part,  the  semicircle  and  face  of  the 
apse ;  it  then  extended  to  the  triumphal  arch  at 
the  opening  of  the  nave  and  to  the  walls  of  the 
nave  over  the  columns  (S.  Maria  Maggiore)  and 
even  to  the  interior  of  the  fa9ade  (S.  Sabina), 
but  these  latter  cases  are  rare.  Only  in  the 
Middle  Ages  did  mosaics  appear  on  the  outside 
of  the  facades  (S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  S.  Bartolommeo 
all'  Isola,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  S.  Maria 
Maggiore). 

Besides  the  above  points  of  unity  with  varia- 
tions, there  are  great  differences  in  style  and 
execution  to  be  considered  historically.  The 
largest  and  most  sumptuous  basilicas  were  built 
between  315  and  450  with  imperial  assistance, 
and  when  the  Papacy  was  comparatively  wealthy. 
Of  the  papal  basilicas,  S.  Paul,  built  about  400 
under  the  influence  of  Ravenna,  exists  largely  in 
facsimile  since  the  fire  of  1822,  and  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  (about  420),  representing  the  purely 
local  style,  is  alone  approximately  intact,  with 
its  impressive  lines  of  columns  and  its  decoration 
of  figured  mosaics.  Although  much  smaller, 
the  almost  contemporary  church  of  S.  .Sabina, 
with  its  superb  channelled  Corinthian  colon- 
nades, its  unique  marble  incrustation,  and  its 
mosaics  of  the  fifth  century,  its  closed  porch, 
and  its  unique  carved  wooden  doors,  is  even 
more  representative.  Soon  after  was  built  one 
of  the  most  symmetrical  Roman  churches,  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  with  its  unique  series  of  chan- 
nelled  Doric  columns. 

During  this  first  stage,  —  that  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  —  very  little  damage  had 
been  done  wilfully  to  classic  structures.  No 
temples  had  been  converted  into  churches  and 
only  a  few  of  the  civil  structures,  —  most  of 
them  being  kept  in  repair  until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  (526).  Of  course  there 
were  exceptions,  especially  where  buildings 
were  abandoned.  The  real  spoliation  began  in 
the  fifth  century  with  the  imperial  edicts 
against  paganism.  The  Templum  Sacr»  Urbis 
became  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian ;  the  Senate- 
House  became  S.  Hadrian;  a  hall  of  the 
Sessorian  palace  became  S.  Croce ;  the  basilica 
of  Junius  Bassus  became  S.  Andrea  in  Cata 
Barbara ;  the  Com  Exchange  became  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  etc. 

The  churches  built  directly  after  the  ruinous 
Gothic  wars  (533  to  552)  show  traces  of  two 
changes :   (1)  the  decadence  of  the  local  school, 
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Venice,  Libreria  Vecrliift,  or  the  old  Library  ot  the  KTcat  Piazza,  and  to  tliLs  part  a  third  story  was 
S.  Mark,  the  building  which  faces  the  ducal  palace  adde<i  long  afterwards ;  but  ttie  interesting  part  of 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Pinzzelta.  It  was  built  by  tlie  buililiii):  coiisiatB  of  only  Hevenli^en  arches  front- 
Sansovino  about  I'^JC.  The  design  was  copied  by  \ng  eastward  on  the  Plazzetta  and  llie  three  on  the 
later  architecl^  and  carried  along  the  soulli  Hide  of      south  front  toward  the  Molo. 
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and  hasty,  cardess  work ;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  Byzantine  influence.  S.  Lorenzo  (about 
580)  has  architraves  and  columns  made  up  of 
superb  antique  bits  that  do  not  match,  and  its 
galleries  above  are  thoroughly  Byzantine  in 
scope  as  well  as  in  the  capitals,  and  cushion- 
like plinths  above  them,  and  the  balustrades. 
At  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  built  for  Greek 
monks,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Byzantine 
closed  narthex.  After  the  reorganizing  rule  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  revival  came  in  the 
seventh  century  under  Greek  popes  and  Byzan- 
tine art.  The  best  preserved  example  is 
S.  Agnese  (about  626),  with  its  Byzantine 
gallery  and  apse-mosaic  (S.  Sabba,  SS.  Quattro 
Coronati  should  be  compared  with  this).  At 
this  time,  in  608,  took  place  an  event  interest- 
ing in  Rome's  ecclesiastical  annals,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Pantheon  into  a  Christian  church, 
with  imperial  permission,  thus  inaugurating  a 
new  inroad  on  antique  structures.  The  basilicas 
of  this  time  (sixth  to  eighth  centuries)  and 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  were 
small  in  size  and  built  with  modest  resources ; 
the  arch  was  almost  always  used  and  the  col- 
umns were  placed  farther  apart.  The  church 
furniture  was  simpler:  the  early  Christian  form 
of  decoration  in  straight  lines  and  classic  orna- 
ment was  superseded  by  the  basket  work,  open- 
work, and  low  relief  patterns,  the  Oriental 
hieratic  birds  and  animals  of  Byzantine  art, 
which  continued  until  the  eleventh  century 
(S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  and  many  others). 

A  revival  took  place  under  Carlovingian 
patronage,  especially  under  Paschal  II.,  as 
shown  by  SS.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo,  S.  Cecilia, 
S.  Maria  della  Navicella,  and  especially  S. 
Prassede,  which  is  the  most  complete  monument 
in  Rome  of  the  Carlovingian  age  —  original  in 
its  architectural  features  and  unsurpassed  in  its 
mosaics.  Before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, however,  a  decadence  set  in,  exemplified 
in  S.  Marco,  which  continued  unbroken  until  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century.  For  about  two 
centuries  art  was  dead  in  Rome,  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  decadence  and  degradation. 

When  under  Hildebrand  and  other  vigorous 
popes  of  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  art 
and  reform  revived  hand  and  hand  in  Rome,  a 
new  city  had  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  Robert 
Guiscard's  fire  (1084).  Rome  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  city  of  monasteries,  with  Greek 
monks  in  the  lead.  Now  the  laity  predomi- 
nated, and  a  new  school  of  lay  artists  sprang 
up,  organized  a  guild  divided  into  families 
such  as  those  of  Paulus,  Ranucius,  Laurentius, 
Yasalectus,  Andreas,  etc.,  where  art  knowledge 
and  tradition  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  These  men  broke  away  from  the  Carlo- 
vingian style  and  originated  an  art  made  up  of 
two  main  elements:  (1)  architectural  forms 
and  pure  architectural  decoration  reproducing 
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exactly  the  earliest  Christian  basilicas  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  with  the  addition 
of  a  purer  and  more  abundant  architectural 
ornamentation  copied  from  classic  models ;  (2)  a 
system  of  internal  ornament  in  mosaic  patterns 
developed  from  Byzantine  originals,  to  replace 
the  previous  sculptured  patterns,  in  the  decora- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  interior  except  the  upper 
walls,  applied  to  pavements,  screens,  parapets, 
altar  fronts,  altar  canopies,  pulpits,  paschal 
candlesticks,  sepulchral  monuments,  etc. 

The  earliest  complete  work  of  this  proto- 
Renaissance  is  also  its  most  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative, S.  Clemente  (1099-1112),  whose 
internal  arrangements,  especially  in  the  choir, 
with  parapet,  ambones,  candlestick,  seats,  etc., 
are  the  stock  example,  even  for  the  early  Chris- 
tian period.  Then  followed  the  rebuilding  of 
SS.  Quattro  Coronati,  S.  Bartolommeo,  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  S.  Crisogono,  and  many  othera  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
masterpiece  of  this  early  period  is  the  interior 
of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  is — barring 
S.  Lorenzo  —  the  finest  mediieval  interior  in 
Rome.  Here  and  at  S.  Lorenzo  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  classic  is  so  perfect  that  the  columns 
knd  capitals  have  been  supposed  to  be  antique, 
but  they  are  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  sculp- 
tors whose  ability  to  reproduce  this  with  per- 
fection is  shown  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  and  out 
of  Rome,  where  the  material  cannot  possibly 
have  been  an  antique  legacy.  Other  contem- 
porary works  are  S.  Francesco  Romana,  S.  Maria 
in  Ara  Coeli,  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina, 
S.  Cosimato,  S.  Giorgio  al  Velabro,  and 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

There  is  far  more  of  architectural  composition 
and  decorative  sense  than  before.  Subordinate 
entities  are  developed,  especially:  (1)  towers, 
(2)  pcMxhes,  (3)  cloisters.  In  all  these  the 
Roman  school  had  a  style  specifically  its  own, 
and  equalling  in  value,  if  not  surpassing,  that 
of  any  other  Italian  mediseval  school.  The 
towers  are  of  brick,  and  rise  independently  near 
the  facade.  They  are  square,  with  flat  top 
surmounted  by  a  low  roof;  they  consist  of  a 
high,  solid  biise  surmounted  by  from  two  to 
seven  stories  of  arched  windows,  increasing  in 
number  and  lightness  toward  the  top,  the  lower 
ones  having  one  or  two  openings  separated  by 
piers,  and  the  upper  ones  two  or  three  openings 
separated  by  colonnettes.  These  towers  may  be 
considered  the  lightest  and  best  proportioned 
in  Italy.  The  most  beautiful  are  those  of 
S.  Cecilia,  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  and  S.  Pudentiana ;  other  fine  examples 
are  at  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina,  and  S.  Giorgio  al  Velabro.  Rome 
is  full  of  them  ;  in  many  cases  they  are  all  that 
remain  of  a  mediaeval  church  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Renaissance  and  barocco  van- 
dals.    The  towers  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  with 
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their  more  pointed  roo&,  show  Gk>thic  influenoei 
and  close  the  series. 

The  porches  with  which  the  architects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  covered  the 
whole  lower  part  of  the  facades  had  been  un- 
known to  previous  periods.  They  consisted  of 
unbroken  architraves  supported  on  rows  of 
oolumDSi  always  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  earlier  atria.  Their  style  is 
simple  and  their  proportions  unusually  good. 
An  early  example  is  that  of  S.  Giorgio  al  Vela- 
bro;  one  with  rich  inlaid  work  is  that  of 
S.  Cecilia;  the  largest  remaining  example  is 
S.  Lorenzo,  outside  the  walls ;  others  are  at  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  SS.  Yinoenzo  ed  Anas- 
tasio. 

Finally,  the  cloisters  come  very  close  to  the 
churches  in  interest.  There  is  a  steady,  rational 
development  of  a  type  beginning  with  the  heavy 
arcades  on  stumpy  single  shafts,  as  at  SS.  Yin- 
cenzo  ed  Anastasio  (about  1140)  and  S.  Lorenzo 
outside  the  walls  (about  1150),  somewhat 
modified  at  S.  Cecilia  (about  1175),  through  the 
slenderer  but  still  perfectly  plain  shafts  and 
lighter  arcades  at  S.  Prassede,  S.  Cosimato, 
and  S.  Sabina,  to  the  rich,  perfectly  balanced, 
and  thoroughly  artistic  culmination  at  S.  John 
Lateran  and  S.  Paul.  In  these  last  works  the 
Roman  artists  joined  the  round-arched  colon- 
nade on  twin  columns  of  varied  designs  to  the 
ornamental  mosaic  work  which  they  had  made 
their  specialty.  They  had  already  done  this 
somewhat  in  some  of  the  porches,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.  The  inniunerable  geometric 
patterns  were  worked  into  every  surface,  flat 
and  curved,  so  that  eveiy  part  of  the  cloister 
glows  with  colour. 

This  mediaeval  Roman  style  spread  beyond 
the  city ;  many  .of  its  extra-Roman  monuments 
are  described  under  Lazio.  There  are  very  few 
monuments  in  Rome  where  any  different  artistic 
ideas  are  expressed.  One  of  these  is  the  church 
of  SS.  Yincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  where  the  Cister- 
cian monks  introduced  square  piers  instead  of 
columns,  and  attempted  to  cover  the  nave  with 
a  tunnel  vault,  as  was  their  custom  in  Bur- 
gundy. 

Rome;  Oothic,  The  Gothic  style,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Cistercians, 
who  never  built  in  the  cities,  and  having  been 
then  adopted  by  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, it  was  associated  with  the  monastic  orders, 
and  the  strong  school  of  lay  artists  in  Rome 
itself  were  not  easily  led  to  adopting  it  in  place 
of  their  favourite  classic  type,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  province  of  Rome 
that  the  finest  of  the  monuments  of  primitive 
monastic  Gothic  were  erected.  Only  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  did  it  really 
make  its  appearance  in  Rome,  and  even  then 
almost  entirely  by  the  hand^  of  foreign  monks. 
After  the  earlier  Dominican  chapel  at  S.  Sisto, 
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the  Sancta  Sanctorum  chapel  and  the  dis- 
figured S.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli,  comes  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  the  only  complete  Gothic  three- 
aisled  church  in  Rome,  built  apparently  by  Fra 
Sisto  and  Fra  Ristoro,  the  architects  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  (1280)  in  Florence,  in  the  same  style. 
Its  piers  and  ribbed  cross  vaults  seem  out  of 
place  in  Rome.  Yery  soon  after  this  the  de- 
parture of  the  papal  court  to  Avignon  brought 
all  artistic  activity  in  Rome  to  a  dose,  just  as 
the  adoption  of  (Gothic  forms  in  all  omamentar 
tion  gave  a  token  of  the  probable  approaching 
Gothization.  In  the  turmoil  and  poverty  of  the 
rest  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  well  into  the 
fifteenth  century,  hardly  anything  was  done. 

E^me;  Benmsmnce.  Although,  through 
its  ruins,  Rome  was  the  source  of  Renaissance 
architecture,  it  did  not  itself  produce  any  archi- 
tects. A  century  of  desolation  had  killed  the 
local  school.  Even  after  the  final  return  from 
Avignon  (1414),  and  the  end  of  the  schism, 
papal  poverty  and  continued  civil  strife  de- 
ferred the  renovation  of  the  decaying  city,  until 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y.  (1447-1455). 
Therefore,  although  Brunellesco  and  Albert! 
got  their  inspiration  in  Rome,  the  city  contains 
no  monuments  of  the  earliest  Renaissance. 
Second-rat^  Florentines  and  Lombards  built  the 
bulk  of  the  earlier  works  (1450-1500).  They 
found  a  large  part  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  in  substantial  preservation ;  the  present 
ruin  is  lai^ly  the  work  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries.  Nearly  all 
the  Renaissance  churches  and  palaces  of  Rome 
were  built  up  of  antique  material,  even  to  their 
lime,  which  was  made  from  antique  statues. 
These  two  causes  account  for  the  specific 
character  of  the  Roman  "  school,"  even  though 
its  members  all  came  from  other  provinces: 
(1)  daily  contact  with  classic  ruins  and  conse- 
quent closer  reproduction  of  their  style  than 
elsewhere;  (2)  influence  of  the  coarse  texture 
of  the  native  stone  —  especially  travertine  — 
unsuitable  for  the  elaborate  and  finished  decora- 
tion elsewhere  prevalent. 

The  first  important  work  extant  is  the  im- 
mense Palazzo  di'  Yenezia  (1455  and  1466), 
buUt  by  different  hands.  Its  grim  battlemented 
exterior  is  imposing  and  unique,  an  echo  of 
mediaeval  fortresses.  Its  main  court  and  the 
portico  of  the  adjoining  church  are  early  exam- 
ples of  piers  with  engaged  columns  —  Tuscan- 
Doric  below  and  Corinthian  above  —  a  scheme 
adopted  from  imperial  buildings.  The  octag- 
onal piers  of  its  smaller  court  are  relics  of 
Tuscan  Gothic  now  first  imported  to  Rome  and 
repeated  elsewhere,  as  in  SS.  Apostoli,  S. 
Pietro  in  Yincoli,  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  The 
inferior  artists  in  Rome  before  1500,  such  as 
Meo  del  Caprina,  Giacomo  da  Pietrasanta,  and 
Giovannino  dei  Dolci,  built  such  churches  as  S. 
Agostino  (1479-1483),  S.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
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S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  with  fa9ades  modelled 
lu^ly  on  Alberti's  of  S.  Maria  Novella  (1470). 
Their  style  was  heavy  and  devoid  of  character 
and  sharpness.  Only  S.  Agostino  has  an  in- 
teresting interior  with  high  cross  vaults  and  a 
dome  on  circular  drum.  The  sculptural  decora- 
tion—  on  account  of  the  crude  material  men- 
tioned—  was  limited,  though  a  few  portals, 
such  as  those  of  S.  Cosimato,  S.  Agostino,  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo,  and  S.  Spirito,  have  some 
fair  details.  Still  a  very  productive  school  of 
sculpture,  led  by  Florentines  like  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  Lombards  like  Bregna,  produced 
in  marble  works  that  contributed  largely  to  in- 
terior decoration,  such  as  altarpieces  (S.  Gre- 
gorio,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite,  S.  Maria  della  Pace) ;  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  many  types  (as  in  S.  Salvatore,  S. 
Cecilia,  SS.  Apostoli,  S.  Sabina,  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  S.  Maria  Maggiore),  and  several  varie- 
ties of  church  furniture.  In  other  branches  of 
decoration,  there  was  a  survival  of  mediseval 
Roman  traditions  (e.g.  mosaic  pavement  of  Sis- 
tine  chapel ;  Cosmati  monuments  by  Paulus). 

Except  for  the  symmetrical  hospital  of 
S.  Spirito  (1473-1482),  with  its  campanile  of 
mediseval  type,  the  monotony  of  dulness  was 
not  broken  until  the  building,  by  a  genius 
not  yet  identified,  of  the  Cancelleria  palace 
(1486-1495),  a  design  formerly  attributed  to 
Bramaute.  It  heralds  the  Middle  Renaissance. 
The  Florentine  rustic  work  is  here  discarded; 
all  heaviness  disappears ;  the  profiles  are  crisp 
and  delicate.  The  framing  of  apertures  by 
architrave  and  supports  is  transferred  for  the 
first  time  to  the  facade  of  a  palace.  Variety  is 
obtained  by  not  applying  this  system  to  the 
lower  floor  and  by  giving  flat-topped  instead  of 
round-headed  windows  in  the  upper  floor.  The 
general  effect  is  of  syrametiy  and  supreme  ele- 
gance. The  court  shows  the  last  use  of  col- 
umns in  Rome;  henceforth  piers  are  to  be  the 
rule.  The  columns  are  in  two  stories  of  open 
gsilleries  surmounted  by  an  overhanging  third. 
The  effect  of  this  palace  was  incalculable.  It 
set  the  style  for  civil  architecture  in  Rome  dur- 
ing a  generation  (Palazzo  Giraud  Torlonia  — 
in  some  ways  more  perfect,  —  Palazzo  di  Bra- 
mante,  Casa  Turchi),  and  this  is  best  shown  in 
neighbouring  towns  like  Tivoli,  less  reconstructed 
since  than  the  capital. 

A  new  period  was  ushered  in  by  Bramante 
(1444-1514),  who  came  to  Rome  in  1499. 
The  influence  of  Rome  upon  his  style  trans- 
formed it  so  that  he  became,  when  nearly  sixty, 
and  after  a  long  career  in  northern  Itidy,  the 
founder  of  the  middle  Renaissance  style.  His 
first  known  work  in  Rome,  the  round  tempictto 
at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (1500-1502),  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  work  breathing  in  every 
part  the  pure  spirit  of  antiquity.  It  became 
a  model  for  the  "  purists."    Then  followed  the 
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court  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  (1504),  equally 
original,  though  not  so  careful  in  details,  with 
its  twoHitoried  open  gallery — Ionic  below  and 
Corinthian  above  —  so  criticised  because  of  the 
double  number  of  supports  in  the  upper  gal- 
lery, where  the  intermediate  columns  rest  above 
the  keystone  below.  The  interior  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo  (1509)  gives  a  faint  idea  of  what 
Bramante  could  have  done  had  he  carried  out 
his  plans  for  S.  Peter,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
effects  and  details.  Bramante's  supremacy  in 
Rome  was  shown  by  the  commission  to  build 
S.  Peter's  and  remodel  the  Vatican.  He  con- 
nected the  papal  palaces  with  the  Belvedere  by 
two  parallel  galleries  (400  feet  long)  enclosing 
a  superb  court,  whose  effect  has  been  since 
ruined  by  the  building  of  the  Library  and  Brao- 
cio  Nuovo.  There  were  two  Doric  stories  be- 
neath the  gallery  proper.  Bramante  also  planned 
the  facade  toward  S.  Peter,  but  completed  only 
one  out  of  the  three  loggias.  His  style  was 
characterized  by  elegance  and  lightness,  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  and  the 
subordination  of  minor  parts.  His  influence 
long  survived  him.  His  plans  for  S.  Peter 
were  the  greatest  mine  for  architects  for  half 
a  centuiy,  and  inspired  many  Roman  churches. 
Among  his  closest  followers  was  Raphael  (S. 
Eligio,  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  Palazzo  dell'  Aquila), 
whose  most  notable  works  were  the  fascinating 
and  harmonious  Famesina  palace  (1509-1511) 
and  the  Villa  Madama,  so  epoch-making  among 
Italian  villajs.  Baldassare  Penizzi's  wonderful 
Massimi  palace  (1535)  is  perhaps  the  last  work 
in  Rome  to  preserve  intact  Bramante's  serene 
and  delicate  simplicity  (compare  Palazzo  Os- 
soli,  Palazzetto  Spada,  court  Palazzo  Altemps). 
Another  pupil  of  Bramante,  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo,  at  times  followed  him,  though  less  per- 
fectly (chapel  S.  Giacomo,  Pakzzo  Baldassini, 
Banco  S.  Spirito),  but  also  developed  quite  a 
different  style,  especially  in  the  Famese  palace 
(1534),  the  most  colossal  and  imposing  of  Ro- 
man palaces.  It  is  pronounced  by  some  the 
clief  d'aeuvre  of  the  Roman  Renaissance,  not- 
withstanding its  evident  faults  of  composition 
and  the  heaviness  of  some  details,  mitigated 
by  the  superb  cornice  and  upper  story  added  by 
Michelangelo.  Like  the  Cancelleria  in  the 
previous  generation,  so  the  Famese  palace 
served  as  a  model  for  many  Roman  palaces; 
for  example,  the  Lateran.  With  his  robust 
style,  the  substitution  of  semicolumns  for  pilas- 
ters, the  enlargement  of  details,  the  increase  of 
reliefs,  San  Gallo  prepared  the  way  for  Michel- 
angelo and  the  scientifico-academic  school  of  the 
late  Renaissance.  In  the  matter  of  external 
decoration  the  middle  Renaissance  had  been  even 
more  chary  than  the  earlier  style ;  merely  sculp- 
tural motives  were  entirely  abandoned,  and  even 
those  purely  architectural  were  sparingly  used. 
But  with  interiors  it  was  different :  here  stuc- 
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ooes  and  painting  largely  took  the  place  of 
marble  relief  ornament,  and  were  more  closely 
married  to  the  construction.  Here  also  classic 
art  furnished  the  models  in  the  tombs  and  pal- 
ace chambers  and  halls,  especially  those  newly 
discovered  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  were 
adapted  by  Raphael  and  Giovanni  da  Udine 
(Loggie);  this  new  style  of  ornament  was 
termed  grotteschi  (grotesques).  One  exception 
to  the  general  rule  was  the  Palazzo  Spada  (about 
1540),  where  statuary  and  a  relief  decoration 
of  figures,  fruits,  and  flowers  were  used  on  the 
exterior. 

Michelangelo's  late  architectural  activity  is 
now  shown,  besides  S.  Peter,  mainly  by  the 
Capitoline  square,  which  he  planned  and  partly 
carried  out  (Palazzo  del  Senatore).  This  is  no 
place  to  discuss  Michelangelo's  dominant  part 
in  the  building  of  S.  Peter  and  his  abandon- 
ment of  Bramante's  scheme  of  the  Greek  cross. 
He  founded  a  school  which  developed  into  the 
barocco  when  its  extravagance  was  untom- 
pered  by  his  genius.  Some  of  Michelangelo's 
cooperators  were  men  who  led  a  school  of  tech- 
nicians, lo^cal  and  cold.  Its  best  Roman  rep- 
resentative, Vignola  (1507-1573),  produced  a 
harmonious  masterpiece  in  the  viUa  of  Papa 
Giulio,  with  its  semioircular  pillared  hall,  its 
court  with  open  portico,  and  its  restrained  use 
of  rustic  effects.  More  fantastic  and  airy  was 
the  Villa  Pia,  in  the  Vatican  gardens  (1560), 
by  the  architectural  dilettante,  Pirro  Ligorio. 
These  two  are  among  the  few  remains  of  late 
Renaissance  villas  in  Rome.  The  palace  of  the 
Villa  Medici,  built  soon  after,  is  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  the  grandiose  palatial  style  with  lighter 
ganlen  architecture.  In  religious  architecture, 
Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Vignola  combined  to 
produce  in  the  Qe&h  church  a  type  logically 
correct,  but  uninteresting,  which  was  quite 
generally  followed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  An  important  exponent  of  civil  archi- 
tecture was  Ammanati,  whose  Collegio  Romano, 
with  an  interesting  court  (1582),  and  fa9ade 
of  the  Ruspoli  palace  (1586)  are  above  the 
average. 

Barocco.  Whatever  self-restraint  had  been 
observed  was  thrown  off  by  the  protagonists 
of  the  so-called  Barocco  style.  Its  principal 
Roman  representatives,  Giacomo  della  Porta 
(1541-1604)  and  Domenico  Fontana  (1543- 
1607)  established  the  type  of  broken  lines,  of 
illogical  and  incongruous  grouping  of  details, 
of  striking  and  weird  effects,  and  of  details  and 
ornaments  oolossally  disproportionate  to  the 
architectural  frame.  Rome  is  full  of  their 
work.  -The  greatest  effort  of  the  school  was 
the  facade  of  S.  Peter  by  Madema  and  the 
colonnades  flanking  it  by  Bernini.  The  latter 
are  unusual  for  simplicity  and  skilful  perspec- 
tive; their  unacademic  deviations  from  hori- 
zontals obtain  fine  effects.      Unfortunately,  the 
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worst  side  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the  interior 
decoration  of  S.  Peter,  and  the  fapades  of 
S.  Ignazio  and  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  show  the 
influence  of  that  example.  After  such  com- 
paratively correct  work  in  the  fa9ades  of 
S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  the  Gesii,  and  S.  Susanna, 
the  lowest  stage  of  degradation  is  reached  in 
the  style  of  curved-line  facades  typified  by 
Borromini,  as  in  S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane. 
However,  the  reaction  came  in  the  end,  as 
shown  in  the  dignified  facade  of  the  Lateran 
(1735).  —  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

IT  ALT,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF;  PartX.; 
Abrussi  e  MoUae;  comprising  the  four  modem 
provincie  of  Aquilad^li  Abruzzi,  Campobasso, 
Chieti,  Teramo. 

Here  are  the  highest  peaks  and  the  loftiest 
tableland  in  Italy:  a  civilization  higher  than 
in  mountainous  parts  in  the  south  (e.g.,  Cala- 
bria), but  still  slow  in  adopting  architectural 
novelties.  The  primitive  Marsi  and  Peligni 
built  here  in  polygonal  style:  many  ruins  of 
their  cities  exist  of  various  styles  and  periods, 
some  extremely  primitive;  for  example,  Alba 
Fucentia,  Atessa,  Ansedonia,  .^^mia.  The 
period  of  Roman  donunion  was  not  so  prolific, 
owing  to  the  decay  and  impoverishment  it 
brought  with  it  everywhere ;  but  the  ruins  at 
Amitemum,  Bovianum  (theatre  and  temple) 
and  Corfinium  should  be  noted.  Of  the  early 
Christian  period  there  is  almost  nothing.  Ex- 
ceptions are  an  early  church  and  catacombs  at 
S.  Vittorino,  near  Aquila,  and  the  basilica  at 
Alba  Fucentia,  with  superb  antique  Corinthian 
columns  from  the  temple  which  it  replaced. 
The  Carlovingian  period  has  left  nothing  im- 
portant in  its  monasteries.  The  region  was 
midway  between  the  Lombard  influences  in 
Umbria  and  the  Byzantine  in  Campania,  and 
untouched  by  either.  The  Romanesque  revival 
affected  it  late ;  not  until  the  twelfth  century 
did  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians  erect  here 
important  monuments,  and  even  later  did  the 
civic  revival  also  lead  to  the  building  of  inter- 
esting churches  in  the  cities,  most  of  which  did 
not  attain  their  highest  development  until  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Primitive 
Romanesque  is  exemplified  in  the  upper  church 
at  S.  Vittorino  (1179) ;  the  more  decorated  but 
neat  S.  Giusta  at  Bazzano  (twelfth  century), 
also  near  Aquila,  with  square  piers  and  an  ex- 
terior divided  by  engaged  colonnettes  support- 
ing architraves.  The  Benedictine  style  is  best 
represented  at  S.  Clemente  di  Casauria  (twelfth 
century),  a  basilical  columnar  church,  and  at 
S.  Maria  di  Moscufo,  of  similar  style  and  date. 
There  are  a  number  of  Benedictine  examples 
of  an  exceedingly  primitive  Romanesque  style 
—  sometimes  with  columns,  sometimes  with 
square  piers  (tenth  to  twelfth  centuries). 
Primitive  Lombard  decoration  in  low  i-elief 
was  current  (Alba,  Rosciolo,  Capestrano,  Car- 
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Boli)  during  the  eleveath  and  twelfth  centimes. 
In  the  tbirteenth  ceutuiy  the  two  cuirentB  — 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  —  were  active  con- 
temporaneously, in  different  parts  of  tbe 
province,  the  Romaneeque,  strangely  enough, 
lasting  until  the  early  fourt«enth  century  in 
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this  and  the  decoration  show  Lomhaid  influ- 
ence. The  Roman  school  has  also  left  im- 
portant traces  of  mosaic  work  and  decorative 
sculpture  (Bocca  di  Botte,  Alba  Fucentia, 
Teramo,  etc)  in  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth 
centuries.     Important    remaining    monasteries 
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the  north  parts  (Aquila),  whereas  the  south 
was  more  influenced  by  the  Angevin  Gothic  of 
Campania  (Sol mono,  TagliacoKzo).  The  im- 
portant churches  of  both  styles  are  nearly  all 
monastic :  few  important  cathedrals.  Stone, 
not  brick,  is  the  favourite  mat«riaL  Vaulting 
is  used  more  freely  than  in  most  ports  of  Italy  ; 


are  at  Ocre,  Casanova,  Caipineto,  S.  Pelino, 
with  tunnel- vaulted  and  cross-vaulted  chuuhes 
and  contemporary  vaulted  monastic  buiTdings, 
all  in  developed  thirteenth  century  Romaneeque. 
At  S.  Pelino,  Trasacco,  and  at  the  churches  of 
S.  Benedetto  (near  Pescina)  is  seen  the  influ- 
ence of  both  late  Romaneeque  Apulia  and  the 
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school  of  Aquilft.  In  general  the  Romanesque 
fitructures  are  in  poor  preservation  —  either 
abandoned  or  restored  —  except  such  as  Pia- 
nella,  Moscufo,  and  especially  S.  Giovanni  in 
Venere  and  Casauriay  which  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  style  in  Italy;  and  certain 
other  Benedictine  monasteries.  At  Aquila 
itself  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  1276 
gives  the  date  of  the  bulk  of  its  churches,  all 
in  a  late  Romanesque  with  decoration  in  part 
identical  with  that  of  their  Grothic  contempo- 
raries :  such  are  S.  Marco,  S.  Pietro;  S.  A^ese, 
S.  Maria  di  Paganica  (1195),  S.  Maria  del 
Carmine,  S.  Giusta,  and  S.  Silvestro.  What 
calls  for  especial  comment  in  S.  Maria  di  Col- 
lemaggio  (1287-1494)  is  its  unique  faqade,  an 
immense  false  square-topped  front  with  three 
rose  windows  and  portals  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles  so  as  to  resemble  a  colossal  tapestry. 
These  Aquila  facades  are  square  and  faced  with 
marble,  usually  of  two  colours,  and  should  be 
compared  with  those  at  Celano.  The  finest 
portal  of  this  region  is  the  colossal  round- 
arched  portal  of  S.  Francesco  at  Solmona. 
Interesting  late  Romanesque  houses  —  semi- 
Norman  —  are  at  Carsoli,  Tagliacozzo,  Sgurgola, 
Avezzano,  and  Teramo. 

The  province  has  one  monument  to  represent 
primitive  Cistercian  Gothic  —  S.  Maria  d'  Ara- 
bona  (or  d'  Arbona)  (about  1210)  — in  the  same 
style  as  Fossanova,  but  with  ribbed  cross 
vaulting.  Solmona,  Tagliacozzo,  Chieti,  Rosci- 
olo,  Teramo,  Lanciano,  Termoli,  all  have  Grothic 
churches.  The  simple  Umbrian  type  of  hall 
church  with  single  nave  is  shown  in  S.  Domenico 
at  Teramo,  a  primitive  brick  church,  with 
square  Cistercian  apse,  and  fire  pointed  trans- 
verse arches  supporting  a  wooden  roof.  Here 
at  Teramo,  at  Atri,  and  elsewhere  near  the  coast, 
brick  is  preferred  to  the  stone  used  farther 
inland.  The  best-preserved  Gothic  church  in 
this  section  is  the  cathedral  of  Atri,  built  under 
Angevin  influence,  and  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  same  city  are  other  Grothic  churches 
(especially  S.  Domenico). 

Aside  from  churches  and  private  houses,  there 
are  some  beautiful  me^lisBval  fountains,  espe- 
cially at  Aquila;  a  remarkable  aqueduct  at 
Solmona,  with  lines  of  pointed  arches,  unique 
as  a  medisBval  reproduction  of  the  Roman  type ; 
a  superb  castle  at  Celano,  late  Gk)tbic  of  about 
1450,  with  two-storied  court,  pointed  arches 
below  and  round  above,  and  an  imposing  battle- 
mented  exterior;  some  old  city  gates,  such  as 
the  Gk)thic  rustic  "Porta  di  Napoli"  at  Solmona. 
Two  buildings  illustrate  the  transition  from 
Grothic  to  Renaissance.  At  Aquila,  S.  Maria 
del  Soccorso  (about  1450)  is  still  largely  medi- 
aeval in  scheme,  but  with  Tuscan  proportions 
and  details.  At  Solmona  the  palace  of  SS. 
Annunziata  (about  1450)  is  a  rarely  symmetri- 
cal combination  of  extremely  rich  late  Gk)thic 
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and  Renaissance  details  in  its  portals  and  win- 
dows. In  the  same  town  the  Tabassi  palace 
has  equally  rich  late  Gothic  detiuls  tending  to 
the  Renaissance,  similar  to  work  farther  south. 

Of  frankly  Renaissance  churches  there  are 
very  few,  as  the  cities  of  Abruzzi  declined 
rapidly  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  good  early 
example  is  S.  Bernardino  at  Aquila,  with  an  artis- 
tic fa9ade  by  Cola  dell'  Amatrice  (1525-1542) 
in  three  stories  of  grouped  columns — Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian — supporting  architraves  in 
the  characteristic  form  of  a  screen  fa9ade.  Simple 
Doric  fet^ades  of  S.  Francesco  and  the  Locanda 
del  Sole  at  Aquila  are  contemporary.  Of  the 
various  fortresses  in  this  r^on  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  notable  (besides  Celano)  is  that 
of  the  Orsini-Colouna  at  Avezzano  (1490),  a 
parallelogram,  with  keep  and  comer  towers  dif- 
fering from  the  earlier  Celano  type  in  that  the 
towers  are  circular,  not  square^  and  projecting 
instead  of  receding. 

Aquila  also  has  some  examples  of  barocco,  as 
at  the  Anime  Sante  and  S.  Agoetino,  as  well 
as  many  palaces  (Alfieri,  Quinzi,  Torres,  etc.), 
where  the  style  is  rather  chaste. 

—  Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Jr. 

ITAL7,  ARCHXTBCTURX]  OF ;  Part  XL  ; 
Campania;  comprising  the  five  modem  pro- 
vinde  of  Avellino,  Benevento,  Caserta^  Napoli 
(Naples),  Salerno. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  important 
"  Pelasgic  "  ruins,  especially  in  the  north,  as  at 
Arpinum  (the  modem  Arpino),  Atina,  and 
Casimun  (the  modern  San  Germano),  while  in 
the  south  they  are  sometimes  merged  in  Hellenic 
course  constmctions,  as  at  Consilinum  and 
Velia  (latest  polygonal),  where  is  found  a  unique 
Hellenic  use  of  bricks.  There  are  magnificent 
remains  of  pure  Hellenic  architecture  in  the 
city  walls,  gates,  towers,  and  other  civil  struc- 
tures of  Ptestum,  Cumse,  Velia,  etc.  In  re- 
ligious architecture  there  is  nothing  significant 
(fragment  early  temple  of  Pompeii)  outside  of 
the  superb  temples  of  Psestum,  described  under 
Sicily.  The  Hellenistic  Campanian  style  is 
shown  by  the  latest  temple  of  Psestum  and  the 
earliest  architecture  of  Pompeii  (walls  and  gates, 
Greek  temple,  basilica,  Greek  baths).  Cities 
such  as  Capua  used  for  the  sheathing  of  all 
architectural  forms  the  terra  cotta  plaques  on 
wooden  ground  so  general  in  Etruria.  These 
Campanian  monuments  explain  the  transition 
from  Greek  to  Roman  architecture.  The  adap- 
tation of  Alexandrian  Hellenism  is  best  shown 
in  Pompeii  by  a  chain  of  works  beginning  before 
the  coming  of  the  first  Roman  colony  under 
Sulla,  and  ending  with  the  destmction  of  the 
city  in  79  a.d. — about  150  years.  It  was  in 
the  generation  before  Augustus  that  the  bay  of 
Naples  began  to  be  developed  architecturally. 
Puteoli  and  BaisB  became  favourite  watering 
places,   and  witnessed  some  of  the   greatest 
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efforts  of  Boman  art  up  to  the  Antonines,  as 
also  did  Capua  and  Beneventum.  The  amphi- 
theatres at  Puteoli,  Capua,  and  Casinum  are 
among  the  largest,  earliest,  and  best  preserved. 
The  theatres  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum;  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Tn^an  at  Beneventum,  with 
its  perfect  sculptures ;  the  reservoirs  of  Bacoli ; 
the  circular  baths  of  Baise;  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Puteoli,  and  those  of  Pompeii ;  the 
tombs  of  Gaeta  ("Torre  d'  Orlando"),  Itri 
("Cicero's  tomb"),  and  Pompeii,  —  are  all  re- 
markable examples  of  their  class.  No  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  types  of  public  and  private 
structures  of  Pompeii  can  be  here  attempted. 
(See  Pompeian  Architecture.) 

There  was  no  particular  style  in  the  early 
Christian  monuments,  either  in  such  concentric 
monuments  as  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  at  Naples 
(octagonal  dome  on  square  plan),  the  important 
church  of  S.  Maria  at  Nocera  (two  concentric 
rows  of  columns  with  dome  and  vaulted  ambu- 
latory) similar  to  S.  Costanza  at  Bome,  or  in 
such  basilical  structures  as  at  Nola.  But  with 
the  introduction,  by  conquest  and  immigration, 
of  two  new  elements, — Lombard  and  Byzantine, 
— two  parallel  modifications  of  early  Christian 
architecture  went  forward  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  centuries.  At  S.  Grermano  (Monte 
Cassino)  the  plain  columnar  basilical  type  is 
represented  by  S.  Salvatore,  with  its  high  col- 
umns, placed  close  and  supporting  narrow  round 
arches,  its  wooden  roofs,  and  three  apses  without 
transept;  while  the  square  Byzantine  plan 
enclosing  a  Greek  cross  is  used  in  S.  Maria  deUe 
Cinque  Torre,  where  a  wooden  roof  surmounted 
by  one  central  and  four  comer  towers  replaces 
the  Byzantine  domes.  Both  date  from  about 
800.  Another  combination  of  the  basilical  and 
Byzantine  schemes  appears,  soon  after  (about 
860),  at  S.  Giuseppe  in  Gaeta,  a  basilica  of  five 
bays,  with  a  central  dome  on  a  short  drum,  and 
pendentives  supported  by  pointed  arches,  the 
cruciform  nave  and  transept  being  tunnel  vaulted. 
Even  more  Byzantine,  with  square  plan,  is  the 
old  cathedral  of  Capri,  with  central  dome,  Greek 
cross  marked  by  tunnel  vaults,  cross  vaults 
in  the  four  comer  bays ;  with  which  should  be 
compared  the  Cattolica  at  Stilo  (Calabria)  and 
earlier  parts  of  Lecce  (Apulia).  This  style  was 
connected  with  the  political  Byzantine  ascendency 
in  this  province.  At  the  same  time  the  plain 
basilical  style  was  continued  by  the  Lombards, 
and  especially  the  Benedictine  order.  This  is 
shown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  a  series  of  churches,  the  most  important 
being  S.  Angelo  in  Formis,  founded  by  Monte 
Cassino;  no  transept,  three  apses,  columnar 
nave,  wooden  roofi^  which  should  be  compared 
with  S.  Pietro,  near  Caserta.  Its  open  porch  of 
five  pointed,  stilted  arches  on  columns  is  an  inno- 
vation due  to  the  Orient.  After  this  the  porch 
becomes  a  common  feature  of  Benedictine  and 
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other  churches  of  this  region,  but  with  three 
arcades,  of  which  either  the  central  one  is  pointed 
and  the  others  circular  (cathedral,  Sessa)  or  vice 
versa  (Casauria),  though  sometimes  all  are  cir- 
cular (cathedral,  Amalfi).  In  the  eleventh  centuiy 
the  architecturfd  situation  became  still  further 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  two  new 
elements  —  the  Norman  and  the  Mohammedan. 
The  antecedent  Byzantine  and  Lombard  elements 
were,  however,  not  eliminated,  but  developed  and 
enriched.  The  artistic  intimacy  previously  exist- 
ing with  Calabria  extended  to  Apulia,  and  the 
same  characteristics  appear  in  all  these  provinces. 
In  Campania  the  greatest  centre  was  Amalfi, 
which  had  in  its  hands  the  Eastern  trade,  and 
through  which  the  new  art  influences  were 
introduced.  The  conquest  by  the  Normans  led 
to  the  use  of  French  forms  at  Aversa  (cathedral) 
where  they  first  settled  ;  its  choir  with  deambula- 
tory  and  radiating  chapels  is  even  earlier  (1070) 
than  Acerenza  and  Venosa;  but  the  dome  is 
Byzantine,  and  the  rows  of  decorative  columns 
remind  us  of  the  Pisan  school.  At  the  same 
time  the  Lombard-Benedictine  artists  were  some- 
times using  the  basilical  form  with  a  substitution 
of  square  piers  for  columns,  as  at  S.  Clemente  di 
Casauria  and  S.  Domenico,  Sora.  The  old  co- 
lumnar style,  however,  continued  the  fj&vourite 
form  even  for  the  semi-Byzantine  style  (old 
cathedral,  Gaeta,  "  Vescovado "  at  Aquino, 
Ravello,  Scala,  Salemo,  Amalfi).  When  we 
reach  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  both 
the  pure  Norman  and  the  undecorated  Byzantine 
styles  have  been  abandoned  and  two  schools 
divide  the  province :  Sicilian  Oriental  and  the 
Lombardo-Norman  Oriental.  The  Sicilian  style, 
formed  under  Norman  rule,  with  its  preponder- 
ating Eastern  characteristics,  reacted  on  the 
mainland.  S.  Beparata,  the  old  cathedral  of 
Naples,  has  the  characteristic  pointed  arches  in 
the  nave ;  S.  Giovanni  in  Venere  is  in  plan  like 
Monreale  or  Cefalu,  with  a  choir  like  a  Byzan- 
tine church  and  a  basilical  nave  and  aisles,  but 
with  piers  in  place  of  columns.  At  the  same 
time  Mohammedan  influences  continued  to  come 
to  Amalfi  direct,  —  not  through  Sicily,  —  and 
produced  results  even  more  brilliantly  decorative, 
in  a  style  that  spread  to  Salemo,  Ravello,  and 
other  smaller  places  such  as  Scala  and  Minuto. 
So  decorative,  in  fact,  that  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  Ruffolo  palace  at  Ravello,  the  architectural 
outlines  are  floral,  not  structural.  Stilted, 
horseshoe,  and  pointed  arches ;  the  interlacing 
of  arcades ;  altemation  of  different  coloured 
materials ;  the  use  of  incrustations,  —  these  are 
some  of  the  elements  introduced.  This  school 
does  not  develop  architectural  mouldings  or 
decorative  sculpture  in  relief,  but  through  the 
inland  commerce  of  such  towns  as  Ravello,  some 
of  its  characteristics,  such  as  the  dome,  and  the 
use  of  different  coloured  materials,  passed  to 
cities  of  the  interior,  even  throughout  Apulia 
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Typical  example,  S.  Maria  dl  Gradillo  at  Ra- 
vello,  with  a  central  dome  reproduced  at  Caserta 
and  in  Apulia,  and  a  square  tower  like  those  of 
Sicilian  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inland 
school  compounded  of  Lombard  and  Norman  with 
Oriental  elements  was  largely  formed  in  Apulia 
(see  Part  XII.).  Certain  special  features  were  at 
first  used  in  Campania,  such  as  the  columnar  court 
or  atrium  in  front  of  the  church,  not  elsewhere 
seen,  as  at  the  cathedrab  of  Capua  (about  1070) 
and  Salerno  (about  1080) ;  but  these  were  soon 
given  up  in  favour  of  triple  porches,  as  at  the 
cathedral  of  Sessa  (about  1 103),  or  for  perfectly 
plain  facades.  The  Lombard  style  was  strongly 
entrenched  at  Benevento,  where  the  cloister  of 
S.  Sophia,  with  its  heavy  forms  and  primitive 
ornament,  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  Oriental 
looking  cloisters  of  the  region  of  Amalfi  with 
their  stilted  and  pointed  arches.  The  church 
of  S.  Sophia  itself —  perhaps  of  earlier  date  — 
is  an  interesting  circular  edifice  with  double 
deambulatory,  the  inner  one  vaulted  with  ellip- 
tical and  circular  domes,  the  outer  with  cross 
vaults,  a  semi-Byzantine  development  of  the 
early  Christian  type  of  S.  Maria  at  Nocera. 
The  Beneventum  cathedral  itself  in  its  Lombard 
features  recalls  Spoleto.  But  the  Romanesque 
style,  harmoniously  combining  the  heterogeneous 
elements  and  giving  them  a  national  flavour, 
begins  to  show  itself  (1103)  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seasa  with  three  apses,  and  sixteen  columns 
dividing  the  aisles ;  and  even  better  in  that  of 
Caserta  Vecchia  (finished  1153),  where  there  is 
a  most  interesting  combination  of  horseshoe, 
pointed,  and  round-headed  arches,  a  superb 
dome  with  interlaced  arcades  and  a  later  square 
tower  by  the  facade  like  those  of  Gacta  and 
Amalfi  cathedrals — all  of  thirteenth  century, 
with  octagonal  upper  story  flanked  by  comer 
pinnacles.  We  do  not  find  the  developed  phases 
corresponding  to  the  Apulian  style  of  the  late 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  largely  for 
three  reasons :  the  persistence  of  Mohammedan 
artistic  influence,  local  decadence,  and  the  Ange- 
vin conquest.  Such  works  as  the  cloister  of 
S.  Domenioo,  Salerno,  are  Oriental  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  most  important  work  of 
civil  architecture  of  this  school  is  the  Ruflblo 
palace  at  Ravello,  more  important  than  even  the 
royal  palaces  near  Palermo,  from  which  it  differs 
completely,  being  built,  like  a  monastery,  around 
a  great  open  court  with  two  stories  of  arcades. 
Its  high  walls,  broken  by  gates  at  the  four 
comers  and  with  a  crowning  tower ;  its  broad 
vestibule,  leading  to  a  square  hall  surmounted  by 
a  beautifully  decorated  pointed  dome ;  its  grace- 
ful, fantastic  loggia  of  many  oolonnettes  support- 
ing intertwining  lines  of  ornament, — form  a 
most  original  and  picturesque  scheme  and  best 
typify  the  entire  Campano-Arabic  style. 

Throughout  the  province  a  system  of  internal 
church  decoration  had  been  used  consistently, 
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that  of  ornamental  mosaics.  While  it  differed 
from  Sicily  in  not  developing  figured  mosaic 
composition  (exception  at  the  cathedral,  Sa- 
lerno), it  excelled  both  the  Sicilian  and  Roman 
schools  in  the  application  of  mosaic  patterns  to 
church  furniture.  The  pulpits,  paschal  candle- 
sticks, choir  screens,  altar  fronts  at  Cava  (mon- 
astery), Salerno  (cathedral),  Sessa  (cathedral), 
Ravello  (cathedral  and  S.  Giovanni),  Scala, 
Capua,  Gaeta,  Fondi,  Benevento,  form  the 
richest  and  most  perfect  series  known. 

With  the  Angevin  conquest  the  centres  of 
art  ceased  to  be  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Bene- 
vento. Naples,  the  new  capital,  was  fiUed 
with  churches  and  cajstles  in  a  new  style  that 
broke  completely  with  old  traditions.  The 
French  dynasty  put  French  architects  in  charge 
of  many  of  the  new  structures  and  favoured  also 
the  advent  of  the  Tuscans.  Oriental  and  Lom- 
bard traditions  vanished.  The  wrench  was 
violent  and  the  new  growth  never  thoroughly 
acclimated.  The  foreign  invasion  was,  as  usual, 
assisted  by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 
At  Naples  the  cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Mar- 
tino,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Maria  Incoronata,  S. 
Chiara,  were  all  Angevin  structures  (end  of 
the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries),  but  motft  of  them  have  been  much 
mutilated  by  restoration.  The  French  design 
is  evident  in  the  choir  of  S.  Lorenzo,  with  its 
deambulatory  copied  from  Gothic  models.  S. 
Chiara,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  single  nave 
hall  church,  with  which  the  cathedral  of  Albi 
should  be  compared.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  most  of  the  French  artists  employed  were 
from  the  south  of  France,  where  Gothic  was 
less  pure  and  imperfectly  used.  External  dec- 
oration was  extremely  meagre  and  confined 
mainly  to  the  doorways.  Internal  decoration 
was  no  longer  of  mosaics,  but  of  sculpture,  after 
the  Tuscan  fashion,  and  there  is  a  riot  of  sepul- 
chral monuments  unparalleled  except  at  S.  Denis 
and  Westminster.  This  hardly  concealed  the 
architectural  poverty.  Outside  of  Naples  very 
little  wajs  done,  owing  to  the  increasing  decay 
of  local  prosperity.  Artistically  the  province 
was  henceforth  dead.  An  increased  richness  of 
Gothic  sculptural  decoration  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  Renaissance  forms  in  Naples,  which  came 
with  the  Florentine  Benedetto  da  M^ano  and 
the  Lombard  Pietro  di  Martino,  called  by  the 
new  dynasty  of  Aragon.  The  highly  decorative 
triumphal  arch  of  Alphonso  and  the  Santan- 
gelo  and  Como  palaces  (1455-1488)  are  the 
earliest  important  remaining  works,  and  are 
based  on  Florentine  models,  as  are  the  cloisters 
of  SS.  Severino  and  Sosio,  and  the  Galbiuti 
palace  and  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Stella,  built 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Calabrian 
artist.  The  chef  (ToRuvre  of  civil  architecture 
of  this  school  was  the  Palazzo  Gravina  (1513- 
1549),  by  a  Neapolitan,  with  heavy  bossed  work 
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on  lower  story,  smooth  walls  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  above,  surmounted  by  busts  in  medal- 
lions. At  the  same  time  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
delie  Grazie  (1517-1524)  combines  the  simple 
scheme  of  Alberti  (triumphal  arches)  with  an 
extremely  rich  ornament,  which  this  southern 
school  was  but  too  prone  to  adopt  from  the 
Lombards  and  develop.  Until  this  time  (after 
1500)  the  old  €k)thic  ornament  had  been  at 
least  in  part  retained.  There  is  nothing  nota- 
ble of  the  early  or  middle  Renaissance  in  the 
province.  Only  in  the  late  Barocco  period 
should  be  mentioned  the  following:  the  Pa- 
lazzo Reale  at  Naples,  by  Fontana  (1600);  the 
later  royal  palace  and  park  at  Caserta,  by  Van- 
vitelli,  with  its  famous  stairway ;  and  the  colos- 
sal masses  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Padula 
(seventeenth  century). 

— Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

ITAL7,  ARGHTTUCTUKB  OF ;  Parts  XTT. 
and  Xm. ;  Apulia,  comprising  the  three  mod- 
em provincie  of  Barri,  Foggia,  and  Lecce ;  and 
Baailicata,  comprising  the  single  provincia 
of  Poteuza. 

The  numerous  Pelasgic  ruins  in  the  interior 
of  this  province  have  never  been  described.  Of 
the  various  early  Greek  cities  founded  on  the 
coast  the  only  well-preserved  ruins  are  those  at 
Metapontum,  whose  temples  are  described  under 
Sicily.  Neither  the  Roman  nor  early  Christian 
periods  have  left  notable  monuments.  The 
Byzantine  colonization  of  the  ninth  to  tenth  cen- 
turies, combined  with  the  progress  of  art  among 
the  Lombard  settlers,  gave  the  first  impulse. 
Apulia  was  like  Calabria  in  not  having  strong 
basilical  traditions ;  neither  did  the  Benedictine 
order  and  its  style  obtain  any  hold.  But  little 
trace  is  left  of  the  early  Byzantine  churches  such 
as  are  found  in  Calabria  and  Campania  previous 
to  the  Norman  conquest  (middle  eleventh  cen- 
tiuy).  Perhaps  the  cathedral  of  Otronto  (tenth 
to  eleventh  centuries)  fairly  represents  one  phase 
of  this  art,  a  columnar  basilica  with  three  apses 
and  without  projecting  transept ;  its  crypt 
extends  under  the  entire  church  with  four  rows 
of  columns  and  cross  vaults,  and  is  the  prototype 
of  such  crypts  as  that  of  S.  Niccol6,  Bari.  Of 
the  square  Byzantine  plan  with  central  dome  a 
few  small  examples  remain,  such  as  three  primi- 
tive churches  at  Trani — S.  Antonio,  S.  Giacomo, 
and  S.  Andrea.  S.  Basilio  at  Troja  (about 
1019),  though  a  Latin  cross,  is  a  Byzantine 
church  with  dome,  tunnel  vaults  in  aisles,  and 
cross  vaults  over  nave. 

The  Normans  brought  in  French  methods ; 
these  are  exemplified  in  some  of  the  earliest 
churches  erected  after  their  conquest ;  the  abbey 
church  of  SS.  Trinitk  at  Venosa,  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Acerenza.  These  churches  are,  with  the 
cathedral  of  Aversa,  the  only  Romanesque  repre- 
sentatives in  southern  Italy  of  the  thoroughly 
French  arrangement  of  the  choir,  with  cross- 
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vaulted  deambulatoiy  and  radiating  apsidal 
chapels,  and  their  primitive  style  is  idmost 
purely  Norman ;  both  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

But  even  before  this  the  Romanesque  style 
of  the  province,  compounded  of  Byzantine  and 
Lombard  elements,  was  assuming  shape  and  was 
not  radically  modified  by  the  Norman  conquest 

—  only  stimulated.  The  first  centre  of  this 
style  was  Bari ;  the  second,  Trani.  The  resem- 
blances to  Lombardy  are  striking.  The  churches 
have  no  porches  (Ognissanti  at  Trani  only  excep- 
tion) ;  the  pilaster  strips  and  blind  arches  that 
form  the  external  divisions  remind  us  of  Verona ; 
there  are  usually  galleries  over  the  aisles ;  and 
sculptured  decoration  is  preferred  to  mosaics. 
The  figure  sculpture  is  Lombard,  while  the 
foliated  sculpture  is  partly  Byzantine  and  as  fine 
in  its  way  as  that  of  Lucca.  From  Byzantine 
and  Arab  sources  come  the  domes,  the  pointed, 
stilted,  and  horseshoe  arches  often  used,  though 
not  predominating,  and  a  use  of  tunnel  with 
cross  vaulting,  though  this  may  come  partly 
from  France  (P^rigord  and  Provence).  In  sym- 
metrical use  of  sculptured  decoration,  the  Apulian 
school  surpasses  aU  others.  The  doorways,  and 
especially  the  windows,  are  marvels  of  contained 
richness.  From  the  simple  b^nniugs  very 
early  in  the  eleventh  century  at  Bari,  until  the 
richest  developments  of  the  thirteenth  century 
at  Altamura,  there  is  a  logical  sequence.  It  can 
be  studied  in  such  details  as  the  rose  window, 
which  is  at  first  a  mere  oculiis  (cathedral,  Trani) 
in  the  top  of  the  gable,  or  is  not  used  at  all 
(cathedral,  Bari),  through  the  middle  stage  of 
simple  wheel  windows  with  rich  carved  mould- 
ings—  the  outer  resting  on  oolonnettes  — 
(cathedral,  Bitteto),  to  the  richest  type  with 
elaborate  openwork  stone  tracery  filling  the 
window  (cathedral,  Troja)l  The  general  form 
of  the  facade  also  changes.  It  at  first  follows 
the  shape  of  the  roof,  with  central  gable  and 
two  wings  only  slightly  slanting,  the  triple 
division  being  strongly  marked,  but  during  the 
twelfth  century  the  gable  slant  becomes  ever 
steeper  and  the  division  weaker  (Troja,  Ruvo). 
Square  screen  fa9ades  were  also  used,  especially 
where  Byzantine  influence  was  strongest  (Bar- 
letta,  Foggia,  Siponto).  As  in  Dearly  all  the 
southern  districts,  the  material  used  was  stone 

—  not  brick.  Wooden  roofs  were  used  for  the 
wider  spaces,  and  cross  vaults  usually  for  the 
narrower  ones,  except  where  the  influence  of 
France  or  Byzantium  was  strong.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  the  French  plan  of  two  towers  on  the 
facade  was  used  (cathedral,  Bari),  and  this  sym* 
metrical  arrangement  was  replaced  by  the  cus- 
tomary Italian  scheme  of  a  single  detached  or 
semidetached  tower.  They  were  slenderer, 
usually,  than  the  Lombard  type.  In  general, 
the  Apulian  school  holds  a  position  midway 
between  the  Lombard  and  the  Tuscan, —  disrcr 
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garding  the  important  Byzantine  element.  There 
is  not  much  uae  made  of  different  coloured  marbles 
on  a  large  scale,  as  in  Tuscany,  though  it  appears 
very  prominently  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Aita- 
mura  (thirteenth  century).  The  cathedrals  of 
Ban  and  Trani  are  the  most  colossal  Romanesque 
structures  of  the  South.  S.  Niccolo  at  Bari 
approaches  them  very  closely.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  aisle  gallery  in  these  churches  gives 
them  great  richness;  to  this  are  added,  at  S. 
Niccolo,  Bari,  great  transverse  arches. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  at  Bari,  and  elsewhere, 
is  the  obliteration  of  the  curved  apsidal  outline 
by  an  outer  flat  wall,  which  allows  of  small 
chambers  between  it  and  the  three  apses.  The 
eicternal  effect  is  thus  the  same  as  in  such  a 
church  as  SS.  Niccol6  e  Cattaldo,  Lecce,  which 
has  no  apses.  Usually  columns  are  used ;  some- 
times their  uniformity  is  broken  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  and  at  the  transept  by  a  pier,  or 
there  is  an  alternation  (Altamura).  Sometimes 
piers  are  used  entirely  in  the  churches  with  heavy 

—  especially  domical  —  vaulting.  The  plans 
vary  almost  ad  infinitum;  from  a  basilica 
without  transept  (cathedral,  Ruvo)  and  a  long- 
armed  Latin  cross  (cathedral,  Troja),  to  types 
like  S.  Pietro  in  Galatina,  with  a  single  nave,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  an  octagonal  chapel  for  choir, 
and  at  the  sides  long  parallel  passages  opening 
into  narrow  aisles.  At  Molfetta  and  Lecce 
there  are  schemes  similar  to  the  semi-Byzantine 
churches  of  P^rigord  with  their  groups  of  large 
domes.  These  domical  churches  constitute  an 
interesting  separate  group,  in  which,  though  the 
decoration  is  Romanesque,  as  in  the  rest,  the 
scheme  is  borroweil  either  from  P^rigord  or  direct 
from  Byzantine  art.  S.  Sabino  at  Canosa  has 
five  domes,  three  over  the  nave  ^nd  two  over 
the  arms  of  the  transept,  resting  on  plain  piers. 
Tha  cathedral  of  Molfetta  has  the  three  nave 
domes  but  no  transept  domes ;  the  same  is  true 
of  S.  Maria  Immaccolata  at  Trani.  In  such 
cases  the  side  aisles  are  extremely  narrow.  This 
rich  type  is  not  at  all  a  development  of  the 
earlier  Byzantine  churches  in  this  region  with 
tunnel  vaults  in  the  cross,  cross  vaults  in  the 
corners,  and  a  central  dome,  in  a  square  plan. 
IJ^either  is  it  earlier  than  the  Romanesque  type 
we  have  been  describing,  but  contemporaneous 

—  if  anything  later,  in  origin.  An  interesting 
variant  in  the  systems  of  covering  is  at  S.  Pietro 
in  (Galatina,  where  the  single  nave  is  composed 
of  three  bays  with  bold  ribbed  cross  vaults.  The 
plan  recalls  S.  Gereon,  Cologne.  At  the  same 
time  (eleventh  century)  there  were  rustic 
churches  with  square  piers  instead  of  columns, 
and  prismatic  capitals,  showing  that  a  perva- 
sive local  style  was  not  yet  formed  (S.  Micliele, 
and  SS.  Trinitk,  Potenza),  and  did  not  spread 
everywhere  until  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Hohenstaufens,  succeeding  the  Norman 
dynasty,  encouraged,  especially,  militaiy   and 
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dvil  architecture,  and  several  such  monuments 
of  great  distinction  still  remain.  At  Lucera 
is  a  great  fortress  built  for  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick IL  in  1223,  by  Arab  engineers,  from  a 
type  copied  from  Byzantine  originals,  but  other- 
wise unknown  in  the  West.  Of  Manfred's  later 
fortress  of  Manfredonia  the  superb  mole  remains ; 
but  the  castle  itself  is  a  reconstruction  by  Charles 
of  Aivjou  —  a  high,  massive,  square  "doigon," 
with  round  towers  at  the  comers,  surrounded 
by  an  outer  wall  following  its  outline. 

The  Angevin  revolution  came  just  as  all  the 
Apulian  cities  appear  to  have  completed  their 
great  sustained  effort  of  architectural  upbuild- 
ing, so  that  there  was  little  scope  for  new  work. 
Still,  a  few  works  emerge.  The  rock  church  of 
Monte  S.  Angelo,  built  about  1270,  has  one  of 
the  boldest  and  purest  Gothic  interiors  in  south 
Italy,  with  a  single-  cross- vaulted  nave ;  and  the 
slightly  later  cathedral  of  Lucera  (1302),  by  a 
French  architect,  built  with  wooden  roof. 

With  local  decadence  and  a  superabundance 
of  public  buildings  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance found  even  less  to  do,  and  exercised  itself 
— often  with  great  delicacy  of  detail — princi- 
pally in  private  architecture.  Such  houses  still 
exist  at  Andria,  Bitonto,  Bitritto,  Barletta,  Co- 
rato,  and  other  places. 

Spanish  architecture  had  an  undoubted  influ- 
ence under  the  viceroys,  but  was  not  productive. 

Of  barocco  architecture  Lecce  has  the  largest 
number  of  buildings  of  various  classes :  S.  Do- 
menico  and  the  cathedral.  The  hospital  and 
the  chUteau  of  Cavallino  should  be  compared 
with  the  cathedral  of  Gallipoli. 

—  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

IT  ALT,  ARCUITUCTU  KB  OF;  Part 
ZXV. ;  Calabxla ;  comprising  the  modem  pro- 
vincie  of  Catanzaro,  Cosenza,  and  Reggio. 

This  region  corresponds  roughly  to  the  ancient 
Bruttii,  more  subject  to  ruinous  earthquakes 
than  any  region  in  Europe.  Consequently,  few 
works  of  architecture  remain  intact.  Also,  its 
isolated  and  mountainous  character  keeps  it  out- 
side architectural  movements.  Even  what  it 
possesses  is  little  known.  There  are  some  im- 
portant polygonal  pre-Hellenic  ruined  sites, 
rure  Hellenic  remains  exist  at  Cosentia  (ram- 
parts near  the  modem  Cosenza),  Hipponion 
(extensive  walls  and  theatre  near  the  modem 
Bivona),  Yelia  (numerous  mins  of  city),  Cau- 
lonia,  Locri,  Croton.  The  temples  at  Locri 
and  Croton  are  still  important,  and  of  the  best 
period.  That  of  Croton  (temple  of  Hera)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Parthenon,  and 
is  about  unique  in  southern  Italy  for  its  gable 
sculptures  and  its  optical  refinements  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines.  The  temple  at  Locri 
is  unique  in  south  Italy,  of  the  Ionic  style. 
Under  the  Romans  the  province  declined,  by 
extermination.  It  revived  only  through  re- 
colonization  by  Byzantines  in  the  ninth  and 
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tenth  oenturieB.  Then  Rossano  became  the 
monastic  capital  of  a  province  essentially  mo- 
nastic. Byzantine  architecture  radiated  from 
here,  e.g.  to  Grottaferrata.  To  these  two  cen- 
turies belong  a  number  of  small,  but  pure,  By- 
zantine, churches.  At  Rossano  is  S.  Mark,  a 
Greek  cross  with  tunnel  vaults,  inscribed  in 
a  square,  with  low  domes  at  the  comers  and  a 
higher  dome  on  drum  at  intersection.  At  Santa 
Severina  is  the  baptistery  of  the  cathe<lral,  re- 
sembling in  arrangement  S.  Vitale  of  Ravenna : 
circular  plan,  central  dome  on  octagonal  drum, 
supported  by  eight  columns  connected  with 
outer  walls  so  as  to  form  ambulatory,  divided 
into  eight  hemicycles.  The  student  should 
compare  with  this  the  domical  chapel  of  S. 
Philomena,  also  at  Santa  Severina,  a  small 
Greek  cross  with  high  central  dome.  At  Stilo 
is  another  church  of  similar  severe  simplicity : 
a  Greek  cross  inscribed  in  a  square,  treate<l 
like  S.  Mark,  Rossano.  A  combination  of  this 
with  the  later  Norman  style  is  shown  in  the 
abbey  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Patir,  near  Ros- 
sano, where  the  primitive  apse  and  choir,  with 
three  small  domes,  is  joined  to  a  later  columnar 
basilical  nave  and  aisles  with  pointed  arches. 
Here  the  mosaic  patterns  on  outside  of  apse 
and  the  zoological  figured  mosaic  pavement  are 
both  interesting. 

The  political  capital  under  Norman  rule  was 
Mileto.  The  complete  destruction  of  this  city, 
with  its  magnificent  Norman  monuments,  by 
the  earthquakes  of  1783  is  typical  of  what  be- 
fell the  monuments  at  different  times  nearly 
throughout  Calabria.  The  engulfing  of  the  superb 
Norman  monastery  of  S.  Euphemia,  near  Nic- 
astro,  in  the  earthquake  of  1638,  without  leav- 
ing a  trace,  is  also  typical.  But  few  traces  of 
Norman  building  are  left  in  Calabria;  partly 
because,  owing  to  size,  they  were  more  easily 
thrown  down  than  small  Byzantine  structures. 

There  was  but  little  architectural  activity 
during  the  Gothic  period  of  the  Angevin  kings. 
The  cathedral  at  Cosenza  preserves  this  style 
in  part ;  its  facade,  the  columns  of  its  interior, 
and  its  fine  crypt  remain.  To  the  same  Gothic 
period  belongs  the  portal  of  S.  Francesco. 
There  are  grand  ruins  of  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery of  S.  Stefano  del  Boeco,  near  Mileto,  and 
in  the  same  region  those  of  S.  Domenico  Soriano 
and  of  the  Certosa  of  S.  Bruno.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  monument  of  the  Renaissance  worth 
mention.  —  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

Anderson,  The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy ;  Blanc,  Histoire  de  la  Renaissance  artis- 
tique  en  Italie  ;  Boito,  Architettura  del  Medio  Evo 
in  Italia;  Burkhardt,  The  Civilization  of  the 
Renaissance ;  Cameron,  Roman  Baths  ;  Cattaneo, 
V Architettura  in  Italia  (English  ed.,  Architec- 
ture in  Italy)  ;  Cellesi,  Sei  Fahbriche  di  Firenze ; 
Cicognara,  Le  Fahbriche  piit  cospicue  di  Venezia ; 
Dartein,  Etude  sur  V Architecture  Lombarde; 
Rohaalt  De  Fleury,  Monuments  de  Pise;  La 
Toscane  au  moyen  hge  ;  Le  Latran  au  moyen  tge  ; 
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De  Martha,  Archiologie  £trusque  et  Romaine; 
De  Rossi,  Musaici  cristiani  delle  chiese  di  Roma; 
Durm,  Die  Baukunst  der  Etrusker  ;  Die  Baukunst 
der  Romer  (in  the  Darmstadt  Handbuch  der  Archi- 
tekturj  ;  Enlart,  Origines  fran^ises  de  V architect 
ture  gothique  en  Italic;  Essenwein,  Ausgdnge  der 
klassischen  Baukunst  (in  the  Darmstadt  Hand- 
buch der  Architektur)  ;  Gauthier,  Les  plus  beaux 
idijices  de  Genes;  Geymttller,  La  Renaissance  en 
Toscane ;  Les  projets  primitifs  pour  la  hasilique 
de  St.  Pierre  de  Rome;  Geymiiller  (Society  of 
Saint  George),  Die  Architektur  der  Renaissance 
in  Toscana;  Gruner,  The  Terra  Cotta  Architec- 
ture of  North  Italy;  Gutensohn  und  Knapp, 
Denkmdler  der  christlichen  Religion^  published 
later  as  (Bunsen)  Die  Basiliken  christlichen 
Roms ;  Lanclani,  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Discovery ;  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  ; 
Forma  Urbis  Romce  (maps);  Laspeyres,  Die 
Kirchen  der  Renaissance  in  Mittel  Italien; 
Lenormant,  La  Grande-Orlcey  Pay  sages  et  His- 
toire, 3  vols.;  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome 
Moderne;  Le  Vatican;  Mau,  Pompeii,  Its  Life 
and  Art ;  Mazois,  Ruines  de  Pompeii ;  Middleton, 
The  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome;  Montigny  et 
Famin,  Architecture  Toscane;  Mothes,  Die 
Basilikenform  bei  den  Christen,  etc.;  Die  Bau- 
kunst des  Mittelalters  in  Italien;  MUntz,  La 
Renaissance  en  Italic  et  en  France  d,  V^poque  de 
Charles  VIIL ;  Histoire  de  Vart  pendant  la 
Renaissance;  Norton,  Historical  Studies  of 
Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Okely, 
Development  of  Christian  Architecture  in  Italy; 
Ongania  (publisher),  Basilica  di  San  Marco  in 
Venezia;  Osten,  Bauwerke  in  der  Lombardei; 
Palladio,  The  Works  of  Palladio ;  Perkins,  HU- 
torical  Handbook  of  Italian  Sculpture;  Rein- 
hard  t,  Palast-Architektur :  Genoa;  Reymond, 
La  Sculpture  Florentine;  Salazaro,  Studi  sui 
Monumenti  deW  Italia  Meridionale;  Strack, 
Baudenkmaler  Roms  des  15-19  Jahrhunderts 
(a  sequel  to  Letarouilly);  Ziegelbauwerke  des 
Mittelalters  ...  in  Italien;  Street,  Brick  and 
Marble  Architecture  of  Italy ;  Tosi  and  Becchio, 
Altars,  Tabernacles  and  Tombs;  Tuker  and 
Malleson,  Handbook  to  Christian  and  Eccle- 
siastical Rome,  4  parts ;  Von  Presuhn,  Die 
neueste  Ausgrabungen  zu  Pompeii;  Von  Quast, 
Die  altchristlichen  Bauvoerke  zu  Ravenna^'  Willis, 
Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  of  Italy.  -d   ^ 

rnNERART  PILLAR.  A  pillar  serving 
as  a  guidepost  at  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
roads,  and,  more  especially,  one  having  the  dis- 
tances to  different  cities  inscribed  upon  it.  The 
term  is  generally  limited  to  such  pillars  in 
classical  Roman  usage,  and  this  because  of  the 
Roman  itineraries  or  official  descriptions  of 
the  roads  through  a  province  or  a  section  of  the 
empire,  upon  which  chartlike  records  the  pillars 
were  clearly  marked. 

rVARA     (See  Juvara.) 

IVR7,  CONTANT  D*.  (See  Contant 
d'lviy.) 


JACAL^  a.  An  American  Indian  hut  or 
wigwam. 

B.  A  method  of  constructing  walls  of  a 
house  by  planting  poles  or   timbers  in  the 
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ground,  filling  in  between  them  with  screen- 
work  and  plastering  one  or  both  sides  with 
mud  or  adobe  mortar;  a  forourite  style  in 
Mexico  for  poor  people.  A  aimilar  system  was 
used  in  the  ToUey  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
in  some  of  the  Indian  buildings  now  in  ruins 
in  the  Southwest.  Examples  have  been  noted  in 
southwest  Colorado  where  a  kind  of  wicker- 
work  waa  built  on  top  of  a  wall  and  plastered 
on  both  sides  with  mud.  In  the  Salado  valley, 
Ariiona,  many  thin  walla  were  made  in  this 
manner,  while  the  thick  ones  had  two  rows  of 
wickerwork    connected    by    transverse    braces, 


Jacobkah  Makor  HonsB,  Bbamshilii  (Bob&ei) 
1609  A.D. 

the  inteirening  space  being  filled  with  rammed 
mud,  and  the  other  surfaces  of  the  wicker  being 
plastered.     (See  Pisd;  Wattle  and  Daub.) 

—  F.  S.  D. 

JACK  (n.).  In  building,  an  apparatus  for 
laiaing,  lowering,  or  sustaining  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing; consisting,  in  its  usual  and  simplest  form, 
of  ft  vertical  screw  which  is  raised  or  lowered 
when  turned  in  a  fixed  nut,  and  the  top  of  which 
supports  the  given  load.     (See  Jackscrew.) 

BnUdeta'  Jaok.  A.  Sometimes,  same  as 
Jack,  above. 

S.  A.  small  staging  or  platform  hung  or 
bracketted  from  a  window  opening. 


JACOBEAN  AROHrrBCTDRB 

HTdranllo    Jack.     A   modification   of   the 

hydraulic  press.     l!y  means  of  this  instrument 

weights  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary 

jackscrew  can  be  moved. 

H^djostatla  Jack.  A  variety  of  Hydraulic 
Jacl^  the  term  being  adopted  by  the  inventor  to 
describe  his  invention. 

Window  Jaok.  Same  as  Builders'  Jack, 
B,  above. 

JACK  (adjectival  term).     Inferior ;  second- 
ary ;  the  noun  used  attributively  and  generally 
in  composition.     Terms  compounded  with  jack 
are  often   coined   on   the  occasion  to  explain 
the  idea  of  smaller  size  or  secondary  posi- 
tion, and  this  extemporaneously  by  men 
unfamiliar  with  the  refinements  of  lan- 
guage.    Few  of  the  many  terms  so  pro- 
duced are  of  permanent  interest  (for  those 
few  see  the  special  nouns). 

JACKSCREW.  A  short  steel  or  iron 
screw  with  appliances  for  turning  it,  used 
for  raising  a  heavy  weight, — a  Jack  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

JACOB  VON  LAiniaHnT;  archi- 
tect; d.  about  1509. 

He  became  architect  of  the  catliedral  of 
Strasburg  in  1495,  and  built  the  chapel 
and  portal  of  S.  Lorenz  at  the  cathedral 
before  1505. 

JACOBBAIT  ARCUITUCTUHB.  That 
of  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  or,  by  extension, 
that  of  the  period  covering  the  reign  of  the 
Stuart  family  and  the  brief  interval  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  covers  roughly  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  domestic  work  of  England  had  devel- 
ope<l  slowly  on  natural  lines,  correspwuding 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  desires 
and  ambitions  of  their  artists,  who  were 
taught  in  the  school  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  their  time.    After  this  time 
it  began  to  be  affected  more  and  more  by 
foreign  ideas,  Italian  and  French.     For  a 
century  England  had  been  using  the  orders 
and  so  in  a  way  trying  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  march  of  affairs  in  Italy;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  educated  architect  appeared 
that  the  orders  were  suflieiently  understood  to 
be  used  with  accuracy.    From  this  time  on  there 
WHS  a  marked  change  in  planning  and  in  con- 
struction.    For  the  first  time  in  England's  his- 
tory the  architect  appears  ;  and,  with  his  advent, 
the  skilled  mechanic,  who  could  interpret  and 
carry  out  the  surveyor's  sketch,  began  to  disap- 
pear.    In  this  lies  the  interpretation  of  the  suc- 
cessee  and  failures  of  Jacobean  and  later  work. 
There  was  more  knowledge  needed  to  design, 
and  less  knowledge  to  execute. 

Classic  knowledge,  which  had  hitherto  but 
modified  detail,  now  made  itself  felt  in  the  plan 
and  the  elevations.     The  square  house  took  the 
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place  of  the  old  forms,  the  oblong  auditorium 
replaced  the  three-aisled  church.  Both  were  in 
harmony  with  the  times  and  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  English  people;  but  it  was  an 
English  people  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nize those  who  made  England  famous  under 
Elizabeth. 

Inigo  Jones,  working  indifferently  in  the  fast 
failing  Gothic  or  in  the  new  classic,  marked  the 
early  phases  of  Jacobean.  In  both  styles  he 
showed  himself  a  master ;  but  his  Gothic  is  not 
better  than  that  of  his  less  weU-known  predeces- 
sors, and  his  classic  would  hardly  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  in  Italy  and  France. 

Wren,  who  is  by  far  the  most  marked  figure 
in  the  period,  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
great  reserve.  Hampered  by  limited  knowledge, 
by  multiplicity  of  interests,  and  by  an  enormous 
quantity  of  work,  he  yet  produced  buildings 
which  in  dignity,  simplicity,  and  good  proportion 
stand  fairly  imrivallc^.  Wren  was  always  dis- 
tinctly English,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
times. 

Jacobean  work  was  founded  on  the  Italian 
work  of  Palladio,  who  represents  the  closing 
phases  of  the  great  Italian  Renaissance.  It 
gave  England  classic  plans  and  classic  laws,  but 
in  so  doing  it  led  the  way  to  a  time  when  the 
science  of  architecture  killed  all  the  more  vital 
qualities.  —  R.  Clipston  Sturois. 

JACOPO.     (See  Giacomo.) 

JACQUES;  architect;  d.  about  1295. 

The  first  architect  known  to  have  been 
employed  on  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  (Aube, 
France)  was  named  Jacques.  He  probably 
worked   on   the   building   as   early   as    1270. 

Assier,  Les  Arts  et  lea  Artistes  de  Troyes, 

JACQUET,  JEAN;  architect. 

According  to  Sauval,  the  brothers  Jacques, 

Jean,  and  Mathieu  Jacquet  were  among  the 

most  skilful  builders  in  Paris  in  1530.     Jean, 

a  son  of  Mathieu,  was  architect  of  the  church 

of  S.  Gervais,  Paris,  from  1580  to  1603. 

^^MV2k\,Antiquit^s  de  la  ville  de  Paris;  Palustre, 
Renaissance  en  France. 

JADE.     (See  Nephrite.) 

JADEIIE.  A  variety  of  pyroxene  somewhat 
resembling  nephrite,  and  used  for  similar  pur* 
poses.  —  G.  P.  M. 

JAIL.     (See  Prison.) 

JAINA  ARCHXTBCTURB.  That  of  a 
religion  in  India  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  variety  of  Buddhism,  but  which  remains 
more  influential  in  the  peninsula  of  India  than 
Buddhism  itself.  The  appellation  Jaina  or  Jain 
is  given  to  a  class  of  btdldings  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  which  are 
thought  to  be  of  a  time  later  than  the  Buddhist 
buildings,  though  the  date  has  not  been  fixed 
authentically.  (See  India,  Architecture  of.) 
Also  written  Jain.  —  R.  S. 
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JAIiOUSIB.  A  structure  of  slender  uprights 
and  crosspieces,  either  a  lattice,  or,  more  usually, 
a  set  of  louver  boards,  the  whole  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  air  freely  and  a  subdued  light,  while 
excluding  the  view  of  persons  outside.  A  win- 
dow may  be  filled  with  these  slats,  or  a  balcony 
enclosed  by  them  on  every  side.  Some  panels 
may  swing  on  hinges,  while  others  are  fixed.  In 
tropical  climates,  town  houses  are  often  com- 
pletely enclosed  with  jalousies  for  all  above  the 
ground  story ;  and  these  wholly  replace  walls 
and  glazed  windows  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
external  enclosure.  Sometimes,  also,  glazed 
sash  are  inserted  in  the  wall  of  jalousies,  for  the 
purpose  of  afibrding  more  light  and  some  view 
out  of  doors  during  heavy  rains,  when  the  hinged 
panels  can  hardly  be  opened. 

By  extension,  the  term  is  applied  to  movable 
window  shades,  and  especially  to  those  which 
are  made  of  slats  pierced  for  cords,  and  movable 
upon  them  so  that  by  pulling  the  cords  the  slats 
can  be  turned  easily  at  different  angles,  and  can 
also  be  brought  together  at  the  top  so  as  to  leave 
the  window  unobstructed.  (Compare  Venetian 
Blind,  under  Blind.)  —  R.  S. 

JAMB.  One  of  the  lateral  upright  surfaces 
of  an  opening ;  hence,  also,  a  piece  forming,  or 
intended  to  form,  the  side  of  an  opening.  In 
thick  walls,  the  door  jamb  is  often  richly  pan- 
elled ;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  jambs  of  door- 
ways in  very  heavy  walls  were  commonly  splayed 
with  a  stepped  section  and  enriched  with  mould- 
ings and  jamb  shafts. 

JAMES,  JOHN;  architect;  d.  1746. 

He  succeeded  Nicholas  Hawksmoor  as  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1705, 
was  appointed  master  carpenter  of  S.  Paul's 
church  in  1711,  and  in  1716  assistant  surveyor 
at  the  same  church.  His  best  design  is  the 
church  of  S.  George,  Hanover  Square,  London. 
James  published  in  1708  a  translation  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Five  Orders,  by  Claude  Perrault 
(see  Perrault,  C),  and  in  1710  a  translation  of 
the  Perspective  of  Andrea  Pozzo  (see  Pozzo, 
A.).  He  published  also  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Gardening,  which  gives  the  methods 
of  his  day. 

Blom^eldf  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England. 

JAMI  MASJID.     Same  as  Jummi  Mui^id. 

JANUS.  A.  An  ancient  Italian  god,  repre- 
sented with  two  faces  looking  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  supposed  to  preside  over  the  beginning 
of  everything.  His  temple,  so  often  alluded  to 
in  literature,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  small 
structure,  probably  of  bronze,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  the  two  doors  on  opposite  faces  of  the 
structure,  which  doors  were  open  during  time 
of  war. 

B.  By  extension,  any  temple  of  Janus,  or 
building  dedicated  to  Janus;  especially  Janus 
Quadriirons,  a  building  having  four  faces.  Such 
buildings,  forming  almost  cubical  masses,  and 
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pierced  with  four  archways  or  by  two  barrel 
vaults  crossing  one  another  in  the  middle  and 
continuing  from  face  to  face,  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  These  appear  to  have  been 
akin  to  the  arched,  and  probably  vaulted,  struc- 
tures which  connected  the  great  colonnaded  streets 
of  the  Syrian  cities,  Antioch,  Gerasa,  Palmyra. 
Some  of  those  in  Rome  are  stated  to  have  been 
used  for  shelter  only,  but  their  size  was  not  great, 
and  they  could  have  formed  only  a  part,  perhaps 
the  central  part,  of  the  shelter  referred  to.  Only 
one  remains  in  condition.  It  is  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  near  which 
is  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  al  Velabro.  It  is 
known  that  this  once  had  another  story.  Janus 
(pi.  Jani)  is  the  name  given  to  a  four-faced 
building  of  any  sort ;  probably  by  abbreviation 
from  the  full  term  Janus  Qaadrifrons,  —  R.  S. 

JAPAN,  ARCHITBCTUIUE]  OF.  That 
of  the  modem  state  of  that  name,  but  chiefly 
of  the  southern  islands,  as  Yezo  has  little 
permanent  building. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  first  Buddhist 
priests  from  Korea  in  552  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Suiko,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
architecture  of  Japan.  At  this  time  the  islands 
lay  in  almost  complete  barbarism,  and  whatever 
attempts  at  building  were  made  were  only  such 
rude  and  unarchitectural  efforts  at  shelter  as 
were  characteristic  of  a  race  made  up  of  a 
mingling  of  Tartar  and  Malay  blood  with  the 
primitive  stock. 

Owing  to  the  persistence  of  type  that  obtains 
among  the  Japanese,  traces  of  this,  primitive 
mode  may  yet  be  found  in  the  modem  Shinto 
temples,  where  the  projecting  ends  of  the  origi- 
nal crossed  rafters  at  the  roof  ridge  and  the 
transverse  timbers  once  used  to  hold  the  ridge 
thatch  in  place  still  remain  grotesque  attempts 
at  ornament  and  the  preservation  of  tradition. 
The  original  thatch  has  given  place  to  kinoki 
biurk,  and.  details  from  the  architecture  of 
Korean  Buddhism  are  omnipresent;  but  the 
tme  Shinto  shrine  still  remains  small  and 
simple,  built  of  natural  wood,  without  coloured 
decoration,  and  rarely  with  the  roof  tiles,  so 
essential  a  part  of  Korean  and  Chinese  archi- 
tecture. Such  approaches  to  architectural  com- 
position and  decoration  as  exist  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  new  religion  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  came  from  India  to  China, 
and  thence  through  Korea,  to  lift  a  race  from 
barbarism  to  the  highest  levels  of  civilization. 

Shinto,  the  rude  pantheism  of  a  savage 
people,  had  in  itself  no  element  which  made 
for  the  development  of  the  race ;  and,  therefore, 
art  was  non-existent,  yet  the  racial  character- 
istics that  marked  the  inhabitants  of  this  cluster 
of  islands  were  pectdiarly  vital  and  receptive ; 
impulse  alone  was  wanting,  and  this  impulse 
came  when,  in  the  year  593,  the  regent,  Prince 
Shotoku  Taishi,  converted  to  Buddhism,  sent 
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to  the  Korean  court  for  Buddhist  priests  and 
monks,  architects,  scholars,  artists,  and  teachers. 

The  architectural  style  introduced  at  this 
time,  already  very  perfectly  developed  in  China^ 
was  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  Japanese  and 
made  their  own.  In  their  hands  it  preserved 
a  greater  fidelity  to  original  principles  than  was 
to  be  the  case  in  the  land  of  its  birth  \  and 
though  it  was  to  be  moulded  and  adapted  to 
the  needs  an4  ideals  of  another  people,  express- 
ing with  the  utmost  delicacy  the  shades  of  a 
varying  civiUzation,  it  was  yet  to  remain  a 
united,  consistent,  ethnic  style. 

It  has  received  slight  consideration  hitherto ; 
it  was  too  aloof  from  Western  ideas  and  methods, 
too  essentially  Asiatic,  to  compel  much  sym- 
pathy from  Western  minds,  yet  it  must  be 
credited  with  all  those  characteristics  that  a 
definite  architectural  style  demands.  Europe 
has  evolved  its  schools  of  building  from  the 
exigencies  of  its  chosen  material  —  masonry. 
China  and  Japan  have  varied  the  material,  but 
they  have  produced  a  style  as  definitely  archi- 
tectural and  national  as  any  of  the  West. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chino-Japanese 
architecture  is  the  most  logical  and  completely 
developed  wooden  style  the  world  has  known, 
and  in  its  system  and  details  it  is  as  perfect 
an  outgrowth  of  its  medium,  as  scientific  and 
elaborately  developed,  as  is  any  of  the  stone 
styles  of  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  wood  instead  of  masonry 
was  the  chosen  material  of  China  and  Japan 
to  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  dignity 
of  the  style,  for  there  is  no  revealed  law  that 
places  one  material  above  another  in  nobility. 
Athens  and  France  created  the  perfect  styles 
in  stone,  China  and  Japan  created  the  perfect 
styles  in  wood;  that  is  the  chief  difference 
between  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  built  of 
wood  and  that  thirteen  centuries  have  passed 
since  their  erection,  three  of  the  first  architec- 
tural works  of  this  great  Buddhist  mission  still 
remain,  unchanged  in  all  essential  respects,  the 
Hondo,  (Jo-ju-to,  and  Tu-mon  of  the  monastery 
of  Horiuji  at  Nara.  This  monastery  was  the 
centre  from  which  was  to  go  forth  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  that  within  the  space  of  a 
century  was  to  change  a  barbarous  people  into 
a  civilized  nation.  The  buildings  were  begim 
in  the  year  593  by  Korean  architects,  in  the 
fully  developed  style  that  for  many  years  had 
expressed  in  China  the  extraordinary  refinement 
and  delicate  civilization  that  raised  her  at  this 
time  to  a  height  that  probably  had  no  rival 
elsewhere.  Korea  had  but  recently  felt  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  influence  of  China, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  art  which  she 
in  turn  handed  over  to  Japan  was  in  many 
ways  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  centre  of 
Oriental  culture.      This  can  never  be  known,  ' 
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JAPAN.  PLATE   I 

Pagoda  o[  YakoHhljl  near  Nara.    Built  080  a.d.,  are  modem.    The  ancient  coiudructlon,  entirely  of 

by  Japanese  architects.   Unique  example  of  design,  wood,  ia  partly  explained  by  the  cuta  of  the  Hociuji 

The  BtriitB  giving  additional  support  to  the  roofo  pagoda,  given  in  Uie  text. 
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for  eyeiy  yestige  of  contemporary  architecture 
has  vanished  from  China  itself,  and  what  we 
can  learn  of  its  nature  must  be  acquired  from 
these  inestimably  precious  buildings  in  Japan. 

The  art  of  China  in  the  sixth  century  was 
the  result  of  a  curious  amalgamation  of  influ- 
ences. Hellenic  art,  passing  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  becoming  corrupted,  had  travelled 
through  Persia  to  India.  Here  it  found  a 
native  style  struggling  to  express  the  qualities 
of  a  new  and  powerful  religion.  Indian  archi- 
tecture, and  more  particularly  Indian  sculpture, 
were  keenly  affected  by  this  new  influence ;  and 
when,  later.  Buddhism  swept  into  China,  the 
«  artistic  impulse  that  accompanied  it,  while 
essentially  Indian,  was  yet  powerfully  tinged 
with  Hellenic  tradition.  Here  in  China  it 
became  still  further  modified  by  local  tendencies, 
and  once  more  in  Korea  it  suffered  an  accession 
of  indigenous  qualities,  so  that  when  at  last  it 
reached  Japan  it  was  a  microcosm  of  Orientalism 
vitalized  and  made  potent  by  the  dominating 
spirit  of  Buddhism. 

This  progress  is  clearly  seen  in  the  sculpture 
of  India,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  during  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in 
the  ruined  wall  paintings  of  the  Hondo  of 
Horii\ji  where  the  Indian  influence  is  para- 
mount; it  is  the  less  conspicuous  in  architec- 
ture, the  only  certain  trace  of  classicism 
remaining  being  the  entasis  of  the  columns  at 
Horiigi,  —  a  refinement  never  adopted  by 
Japanese  architects  themselves. 

Apart  from  these  classical  traditions  and  the 
possible  but  unknowable  influence  of  Korea, 
this  first  architecture  in  Japan  is  undoubtedly 
Chinese  in  every  particular,  and  it  is  only  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  nation  that 
had  reached  the  high  standard  of  culture  that 
at  that  time  characterized  China.  As  we  see 
it  at  Horiigi  it  is  a  finished  style,  both  struc- 
turally and  artistically ;  the  development  of  each 
of  the  three  buildings  is  simple  and  logical; 
it  is  a  system  of  concentrated  loads,  the  entire 
structure  being  supported  on  a  number  of 
columns  tied  together  with  massive  girders, 
and  mortised  in  such  a  way  that  neither  pins 
nor  nails  are  necessary.  The  outer  range  of 
columns  is  filled  in  with  a  screen  wall  of  wood 
or  plaster.  Ornamental  detail  is  almost  wholly 
lacking ;  instead  of  being  dependent  on  this  for 
effect,  the  buildings  are  beautiful  and  archi- 
tectural solely  because  of  the  subtlety  of  their 
proportions,  their  dignity  of  composition,  the 
amazing  refinement  of  line,  and  the  vitality  of 
the  omnipresent  curves  that  characterize  them. 

This  last  quality,  the  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  curved  lines,  is  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment that  goes  to  the  making  up  of  the  general 
impression  of  almost  unique  beauty  that  is 
inevitable  when  one  studies  this  work  at  Ho- 
ritgi,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  early  architecture 
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of  Japan ;  for  the  delicate  feeling  for  curved  lines 
first  brought  by  the  Korean  builders  persisted 
with  almost  no  diminution  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Neither  description  nor 
photograph  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
dominant  characteristic,  and  it  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  on  the  spot.  These  curves 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
work :  in  the  contours  of  the  brackets,  in  the 
outline  of  the  columns,  in  the  chief  rafters  of 
the  interior  that  extend  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  series  of  columns,  supporting  the  roof, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  roof  itself.  This  last 
feature  is,  of  course,  of  far  greater  prominence 
and  importance  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
architectural  style,  and  its  lines,  mass,  and  com- 
position have  received  profound  study  until  it 
has  reached  the  limit  of  development.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  an- 
cient tents  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia ;  but 
the  theory  that  its  great  weight  and  vast  size 
were  made  necessary  by  seismic  conditions  is 
hardly  plausible,  since  neither  China  nor  Korea 
are  peculiarly  earthquake  countries,  while  the 
region  around  Nara  and  Kyoto,  to  which  the 
new  architecture  was  confined  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  comparatively  finee  from  this  destruc- 
tive influence. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  Chinese,  Korean, 
and  Japanese  roof  remains  the  greatest  glory 
of  the  style,  and  is  a  most  remarkable  compo- 
sition of  curved  lines.  Practically  every  por- 
tion of  it  is  curved,  —  ridges,  hips,  gables,  eaves, 
—  and  all  the  varying  curves  flow  into  each 
other,  grow  out  of  each  other,  until  they  form 
a  whole  that  is  powerful,  impressive,  dignified, 
yet  light,  delicate,  graceful.  The  curves  are 
not  mathematical ;  they  are  as  free  and  instinct 
with  life  as  those  of  (Gothic  architecture.  The 
manner  in  which  the  line  of  the  widespread 
eaves  sweeps  upward  at  the  ends  with  a  keen, 
supple  curve  to  join  with  the  more  vigorous 
curve  of  the  hips  that  go  soaring  aloft  to  join 
the  subtly  concave  line  of  the  ridge,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  architecture. 

The  monastery  of  Horiigi  consists  of  a  group 
of  buildings  standing  in  a  large  court  enclosed 
by  a  cloister,  open  on  the  inside,  but  closed  in 
without.  Beyond  the  main  court  lie  various 
shrines  and  subordinate  temples  with  their 
courts,  the  abbot's  residence,  and  a  street  of 
houses  for  the  priests  and  monks.  The  main 
court  is  entered  through  a  two-storied  gate 
supported  by  twenty  columns.  The  general 
dimensions  of  the  gate  are:  length,  40  feet; 
width,  28  feet ;  height  to  ridge,  52  feet.  Just 
inside  the  gate  stand,  on  one  side,  the  Hondo, 
or  main  temple ;  on  the  other,  the  five-storied 
pagoda.  The  Hondo  is  47  feet  long,  36  feet 
wide,  and  58  feet  to  the  ridge ;  it  is  supported 
on  twenty-eight  columns,  7  and  11  feet  on  cen- 
tres, and  13  feet  high ;  the  height  of  these  ool* 
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GOJU-TO,  OR  FIVE-STOBIED  PAOODA  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  HORIU.II,  NEAR  NARA. 
THE  WORK  OF  KOREAN  ARCHITECTS;    LArfER  PART  OF  CTH  CENTURY.  A.D. 
CoTcred  KsUery  of  the  lower  mory  Ig 
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mniis  is  6  diameters.  The  finiahed  interior  is 
only  23  feet  high,  the  rest  of  the  structure 
being  an  intricate  network  of  beams,  ties, 
brackets,  and  braces.  The  pagoda  is  23  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  the  total  height  is  110 
feet.  The  proportioning  of  the  roofs  and  the 
heights  of  the  stories  is  very  subtle,  and  is  as 
follows:  first  story,  from  grade  to  eaves,  20 
feet ;  width  of  spread  of  roof,  50  feet ;  second 
story,  height  from  eaves  to  eaves,  13  feet  6 
inches ;  width  of  roof,  44  feet ;  third  story, 
height,  13  feet ;  width  of  roo^  41  feet  8  inches ; 
fourth  story,  height,  12  feet  6  inches;  width 
of  roof,  37  feet ;  fifth  story,  height,  11  feet  6 
inches;  width  of  roof,  33  feet  6  inches.  All 
these  buildings  rest  on  a  flat  foundation,  and 
the  supports  are  not  imbedded  in  this,  except 
the  central  mast  of  the  pagoda,  which  is  dow- 
elled  in.  The  tradition  that  Japanese  pagodas 
are  enabled  to  resist  the  shock  of  earthquake 
by  means  of  a  huge  beam  that  swings  like  a 
pendulum,  is  a  fiction  that  haa  no  basis  in  fact. 

These  three  buildings,  gate,  temple,  and  pa- 
goda, are  the  only  portions  of  Horitgi  that 
belong  to  the  original  work;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  group,  including  the 
great  cloisters,  the  drum  towers,  and  the  minor 
shrines  and  temples,  though  comparatively  mod- 
em, follow  with  substantial  accuracy  the  lines 
of  the  original  buildings.  This  faithful  copjring 
of  the  destroyed  model  is  characteristic  of  Jap- 
anese work,  and  therefore  we  may  be  reason- 
ably certain  that  in  looking  at  much  that  is  of 
admittedly  recent  date  we  have  yet  before  us 
what  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  original 
design. 

In  the  year  646  the  little  three-storied  pa- 
goda at  Hokgi  was  built,  and  also  the  very 
similar  one  at  Horitgi.  These  are  practically 
identical  in  style  with  the  work  at  Horiigi, 
and  were  undoubtedly  built  by  Korean  archi- 
tects ;  but  at  Yakushgi  is  a  pagoda  of  three 
large  and  two  intermediate  stories,  so  startling 
in  its  originality,  so  daring  and  revolutionary, 
so  unlike  anything  we  know  of  in  China  or 
Korea,  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Japanese  architect.  It  is  a 
three-storied  pagoda,  but  the  stories  are  very 
high,  and  between  each  of  the  main  roofs  is 
introduced  an  intermediate  roof  with  a  smaller 
spread.  The  relation  of  the  eaves  to  each 
other  in  point  of  height,  the  spread  of  the 
different  roofs,  the  varying  size  of  the  stories  of 
the  tower  proper,  the  delicate  composition  of 
the  curves,  make  up  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
most  consummate  architectural  composition.  It 
is  startlingly  original  and  daring,  but  at  the 
same  time  completely  successful.  It  is  as  good 
an  example  as  exists  of  the  unique  instinct  for 
perfect  composition  that  is  the  most  salient  char- 
acteristic of  Japanese  architecture.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  change  a  line,  a  curve,  a  mass, 
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and  achieve  any  improvement  over  what  has 
been  done.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  680, 
only  a  century  after  the  coming  of  the  Korean 
mission,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that 
in  a  hundred  years  a  barbarous  race  could  so 
develop  as  to  be  able  to  produce  such  a  con- 
summately original  and  perfect  work  as  this, 
were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  didy 
as  is  proved  by  the  superb  sculpture  of  just 
this  time,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Japanese  artists.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
matchless  pagoda  was  without  a  prototype  or 
subsequent  rival.  Nearly  all  of  the  work  con- 
temporary with  it  has  perished,  the  only  exam- 
ples remaining  being  small  and  insignificant. 
In  sculpture,  the  first  impulse  from  Korea  had 
exhausted  itself,  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  architecture,  at  least  so  far  as  temples  were 
concerned;  for  during  the  time  in  which  the 
court  resided  at  Nara^  viz.,  firom  724  to  784, 
the  first  civilization  of  profound  religious  con- 
viction changed  slowly  to  a  gorgeous  formalism, 
paternalism  in  government  became  a  splendid 
imperialism,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
court  of  Nara  waa  a  centre  of  ignorant  luxury. 
No  trace  of  the  palace  architecture  remains, 
though  it  must  have  been  notable,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  come  down  to  the  second  period, 
that  of  Kyoto,  for  any  indication  of  its  nature. 

In  all  the  work  of  this  first  epoch  we  find 
certain  essential  characteristics.  The  construc- 
tion is  always  frank  and  direct,  the  composi- 
tion simple,  the  ornament,  either  in  colour  or 
carving,  sparse  and  carefully  placed.  The  slope 
of  the  roo&  is  low,  and  the  curves  are  long  and 
delicate;  the  cornice  lines  are  never  broken, 
and  the  ridge  is  slightly  concave ;  the  curves 
of  the  brackets  are  exceedingly  subtle  and  deli- 
cate. At  Horiiui,  the  vertical  proportions  are 
a  little  heavy ;  but  at  Yakushgi  the  last  ves- 
tige of  this  is  gone,  and  the  work  is  light,  grace- 
ful, aspiring.  In  every  case  the  scheme  of  colour 
is  simple :  white  for  the  plaster,  red  oxide  of 
lead  for  the  wood,  yellow  for  the  end  wood 
wherever  it  appears,  and  grayish  green  for  the 
roof  tiles. 

With  the  transferring  of  the  capital  to  Kyoto 
begins  the  second  period  of  Japanese  civil- 
ization, and  therefore  of  Japanese  art.  The 
Korean  impulse  had  exhausted  itself  and  the 
ultimate  result  was  not  satisfactory.  A  new 
incentive  was  necessary ;  and  this  came  directly 
from  China,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Mikado  Kwammu,  who  first  made 
Kyoto  the  seat  of  government.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  many  students  who  had  gone  to  China 
to  seek  the  truth  at  what  was  then  the  fountain 
head,  returned  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
more  esoteric  Buddhism  that  was  taught  there, 
and  impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  an  elabo- 
rately oi^ganized  governmental  system,  and  a 
court  and  aristocracy   founded  on  the  most 
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delicate  culture.  Almoet  immediately  the  old 
patriarchalism  of  Japan  was  abandoned,  a 
complete  system  of  highly  organized  govern- 
ment took  its  place,  and  learning,  culture,  re- 
finement, and  manners  became  the  basis  of 
aristocracy.  The  sculpture  of  the  first  period 
yielded  to  painting,  and  in  architecture  the 
purest  Chinese  models  were  followed,  while 
architectural  decoration,  abandoning  the  auster- 
ity of  the  Korean  style,  became  amazingly  rich 
and  splendid.  Almost  no  religious  architecture 
of  this  time  remains,  though  undoubtedly  in 
the  gates  of  many  of  the  Kyoto  temples  we  can 
recognize  more  or  less  accurate  copies  of  the 
original  work.  The  octagonal  shrine,  Kan-endo 
of  Kobukigi  at  Nara,  is  an  eighteenth  century 
copy  of  the  original  building  of  this  time,  while 
the  curious  San-ju-sah-gen-do  at  Kyoto  dates 
from  its  very  last  years.  None  of  these  build- 
ings indicate  any  marked  deviation  from  the 
first  style,  though  were  any  large  temples  of  the 
second  period  still  standing  we  should  probably 
be  able  to  see  the  direct  influence  of  the  pure 
Chinese  model ;  but  in  the  Ho-o-do  of  Byodo-in 
at  Uji  we  find  a  most  perfect  example  of  the 
architecture  of  this  time,  and,  as  well,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  Built  in  the  year  1052  as 
a  kind  of  palace  pavilion,  it  still  shows,  in  spite 
of  its  defaced  condition,  the  natiu^  of  the 
palace  architecture  that  marked  this  golden 
age  of  Japanese  civilization.  It  consists  of  a 
central  shrine  with  its  dependencies:  a  long, 
one-storied  anteroom  approaching  it  from  be- 
hind, and  still  longer  two-storied  galleries 
reaching  out  on  either  hand  and  terminating  in 
small  square  pavilions  rising  above  the  gallery 
roofs ;  from  these  pavilions  short  gaUeries  or 
porticoes  project  toward  the  front.  The  shrine 
is  of  the  regular  temple  plan,  and  is  noticeable 
chiefly  because  of  the  singularly  delicate  curves 
of  its  roof  and  the  beauty  of  its  superb  ceiling 
with  the  supporting  columns,  tie  beams,  and 
brackets  that  here  reach  the  climax  of  classical 
development.  The  galleries  are  unique;  they 
consist  of  a  double  colonnade  of  cylindrical 
shafts  supporting  a  railed  gallery  bracketed  out 
beyond  the  line  of  columns ;  the  roof  is  carried 
by  a  second  series  of  much  shorter  columns  and 
projects  far  over  the  gallery.  The  comer  pavil- 
ions are  crowned  by  a  third  story,  square,  with 
a  widespread  roof  and  a  railed  gallery  below. 
In  subtle  grace,  perfection  of  curves,  refinement 
of  composition,  this  structure  touches  the 
highest  point  in  Japanese  architecture.  The 
simplicity  of  outline  and  small  number  of  parts 
that  marked  the  Korean  work  at  Horitg'i  have 
given  place  to  a  lavish  elaboration  that  yet  is 
quite  equally  classical  and  dignified.  In  the 
interior  traces  yet  remain  of  the  superb  decora- 
tion that  was  so  characteristic  of  this  period  of 
the  Figiwara.     The  central  shrine  is  a  perfectly 
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proportioned  room  covered  by  a  coved  ceiling 
resting  on  brackets  that  develop  firom  the  sup- 
porting columns.  Fine  and  satisfying  as  it  is 
in  design,  it  must  have  been  a  thing  of  wonder- 
ful beauty  when  it  was  first  constructed,  for 
then  it'  was  inlaid  with  elaborate  patterns  in 
silver,  ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl.  From  this 
building  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extreme 
beauty  that  characterized  the  palace  architec- 
ture of  the  period,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  also 
in  China.  In  Kyoto  has  recently  been  con- 
structed a  Shinto  shrine  in  honour  of  the 
Mikado  Kwammu,  which  is  supposed  to  follow 
with  complete  fidelity,  though  with  smaller 
dimensions,  the  design  of  one  of  the  great 
Fi\jiwara  palaces,  and  here  we  find  the  same 
classicism  of  form  and  composition  with  frank 
simplicity  of  construction  that  mark  the  Ho-o-do, 
together  with  that  multiplication  of  parts  and 
richness  of  imagination  that  is  absent  from  the 
Korean  work  at  Horiigi. 

Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  time  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  of  the  sim- 
plest form,  for  the  basis  of  the  aristocracy  was 
culture,  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  Chinese 
ideal  the  nobles  housed  themselves  in  modest 
dwellings  that  were  simply  cells  or  studies.  In 
the  Korean  or  Nara  period  Japan  had  been 
filled  with  temples;  in  the  Chinese  or  Kyoto 
period  the  greatest  architectural  monuments 
were  the  imperial  palaces,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fragment  at  Uji  these  have  utterly 
perished. 

To  this  epoch  of  culture  succeeded  two  cen- 
turies of  civil  conflict  and  martial  activity, 
during  which  the  dynasty  of  Figiwara  shogims 
fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  triimiph- 
ant  Ashikaga.  Moritomo  had  transferred  the 
shogunate  to  Kamakura,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  intercourse  with  China, 
interrupted  for  two  hundred  years,  was  re- 
sumed. At  this  time  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
China  was  striving  to  restore  the  almost  in- 
credible glories  of  the  Sung  dynasty  that  had 
made  Hangchow  the  apex  of  world  civilization 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  for  China  a 
time,  of  mystic  philosophy,  of  the  religion  of 
meditation,  and  of  splendid  pictorial  art.  For 
some  years  Buddhist  priests  had  been  coming 
thence  to  Japan  bringing  the  new  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Zen  sect,  a  peculiarly  lofty  phase  of 
Buddhism;  and  now,  with  peace  temporarily 
established,  their  work  began  to  show  its  re- 
sults. A  new  epoch  that  may  be  called  the 
Kamakura  period  set  in,  and,  though  painting 
was  the  favourite  mode  of  artistic  expression, 
architecture  received  a  new  accession  of  vitality, 
and  indeed  reached  the  last  phase  of  greatness 
before  the  first  trace  of  decay  showed  itself 
under  the  Tokugawa  shoguns.  Two  sets  of  build- 
ings are  most  characteristic  of  this  period,  the 
Zen  temples  and  the  palace  pavilions  of  Kyoto. 
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In  the  fonner  we  imroediatelj  Bee  certain 
deviations  from  the  old  types.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  group  of  temple  buildings  is  differ- 
ent ;  there  is  seldom  a  pagoda,  and  the  temple 
and  preaching  hall  stand  one  behind  the  other 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  enclosure;  libraries, 
schooln)oms,  and  monastic  buildings  surround 
this  enclosure,  and  oftentimes  open  cloisters 
connect  them  with  the  central  temples,  dividing 
the  entire  space  into  three  great  courts ;  minor 
courtyards,  with  shrines  and  schools  and  priests' 
houses,  sometimes  continue  the  composition  on 
either  hand  in  complete  bilateral  symmetry. 
In  many  cases  the  plan  is  vast  and  imposing, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  so  many  of  the 
buildings  have  been  burned  that  little  idea  can 
be  gained  of  the  original  design.  The  gigantic 
monastery  of  Obaku-san,  between  Uji  and 
Kyoto,  though  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete example  in  Japan  of  the  great  Zen  temple. 
Daitoktgi  in  Kyoto  is  of  the  Ashikaga  period, 
but  many  of  the  buildings  have  been  destroyed, 
and  those  that  remain  are  weatherworn  and 
ruinous.  The  low  and  often  long  temples  of 
the  Korean  style  give  place  in  the  Zen  architec- 
ture to  buildings  that  are  nearly  square  and 
very  lofty  inside.  A  central  space  reaches  high 
into  the  roof,  which  rests  on  widely  spaced 
columns,  often  of  great  size.  One,  and  some- 
times two,  aisles  surround  this  central  area,  and 
small  shrines,  chapels,  and  altars  are  grouped  at 
the  chancel  end.  In  the  temples  of  the  Nara 
period,  the  whole  centre  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied with  a  great  platform,  sometimes  square 
and  sometimes  round,  on  which  are  grouped  the 
images  of  Buddha,  with  those  of  many  Bodbi- 
satwa,  and  of  the  Shi-tenno,  the  four  warrior 
spirits  or  archangels;  but  in  the  Zen  temple  the 
centre  is  clear  and  the  altar  and  shrine  are  in  a 
species  of  sanctuary  at  the  rear.  The  temple  it- 
self is  raised  on  a  low  stone  terrace,  and  the  floor 
is  also  of  stone  slabs  set  diagonally.  Plaster  is 
seldom  used,  all  the  work  being  of  wood,  and 
the  roofs  rise  in  a  steep  and  wonderfully  grace- 
ful curve.  The  raflers  are  square  in  section, 
instead  of  round,  as  in  the  work  of  the  Nara 
period.  The  system  of  bracketing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  elaborate  and  complex,  but 
carving  is  still  almost  wholly  abscDt.  This 
is  the  type  of  architecture  that  became  fixed 
in  Japan  and  persevered  until  the  Tokugawa 
rdgime,  when  it  burst  into  such  unexampled 
exuberance  and  luxury. 

Of  the  palace  architecture  of  this  time  we 
have  still  the  fragments  at  Ginkaku-ji  and 
Kinkaku-ji  at  Kyoto.  As  both  these  delicate 
little  structures  were  originally  but  garden 
pavilions,  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  exactly 
represent  the  more  dignified  work  of  the  time; 
but  they  certainly  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese  palaces,  as  they  are  preserved  to 
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us  in  the  screens  painted  by  the  great  artists 
of  the  age.  From  these  sources  we  gather 
enough  in  the  way  of  suggestion  to  justify  us 
in  concluding  that  the  dilettanteism  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  already 
showing  itself  in  the  architecture  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth.  The  power  and  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  Fi\jiwara  or  Kyoto  style  has 
given  place  to  a  lightness  and  slender  grace 
that  is  at  least  charming.  Originally,  Kin- 
kaku-ji was  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and 
in  this  luxurious  innovation  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  the  riotous  splendours  of  the  Tokugawa. 
Kinkaku-ji  was  built  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Shogun  Yoshimitsu ; 
it  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  surrounded 
by  open  verandas.  The  two  lower  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  form  one  motive,  being  covered 
by  a  delicately  curved  roof  of  hinoki  shingles ; 
the  third  story  is  much  smaller  and  has  a 
curving  hip  roof;  each  floor  is  divided  into 
several  rooms  of  small  size.  Ginkaku-ji  was 
built  in  1479  by  Yoshimasa,  and  is  modelled 
after  Kinkaku-ji,  though  it  is  much  smaller; 
as  the  former  was  covered  with  gold  leaf,  so 
was  the  latter  to  have  been  covered  with  silver, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Yoshimasa  prevented 
this. 

The  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century 
witnessed  another  revolution.  During  the 
whole  of  the  century,  the  daimyo  had  been 
increasing  their  power  and  threatening  the 
dominion  of  the  Ashikaga  shoguns,  and  when 
the  seventeenth  century  began  the  Ashikaga 
were  overthrown.  lyeasu  had  founded  Yedo, 
Hideyoshi  had  conquered  Korea  and  invaded 
China.  The  reign  of  this  astounding  adventurer 
was  a  carnival  of  war  and  conquest,  and  when, 
five  years  after  his  death,  the  Tokugawa  dynasty 
was  foundeil  in  1603,  it  came  to  rule  over  a 
nation  finally  emancipated  from  all  serious 
Chinese  influence.  The  organization  of  the 
civil  state  was  an  elaborate  and  chivalric  feudal- 
ism ;  the  Mikado  had  become  an  impotent  and 
invisible  fiction. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Hideyo- 
shi Japan  was,  by  decree  of  the  shogun,  closed 
to  the  world,  to  remain  so  for  225  years. 

It  was  a  great  period  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  steadily  progressing  civilization, 
unhampered  by  wars  or  foreign  complications 
of  any  kind.  The  Tokugawa  feudalism  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  of  which 
we  have  record,  and  under  it  government  was, 
on  the  whole,  well  administered,  and  a  sound 
industrial  system  developed.  One  fatal  error 
was  made  by  the  founders  of  the  dynasty,  other- 
wise so  notably  judicious  and  far-seeing.  Un- 
willing to  endure  a  rival  power  in  the  state, 
not  only  was  Christianity,  at  that  time  num- 
bering hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts, 
utterly  destroyed,  but  Buddhism  was  violently 
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Antagonized,  and  in  its  place  a  revival  of  Oon- 
iucianism  attempted,  an  empty  system  of  ethics 
unvitalized  by  any  religious  element.  The 
attempt  was  successful  in  a  measure,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  revival  of  Shinto,  while 
Buddhism,  out  of  favour  with  the  nobility  and 
the  knighthood,  fell  back  upon  the  support  of 
the  peasantry,  with  the  inevitable  results. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  sequence  of  events, 
pictorial  art  rapidly  severed  itself  from  its  old 
religious  ideals  and  became  secular,  and  even 
realistic,  while  architecture,  cut  off  from  Chinese 
influence  and  answering  to  the  demands  of  the 
new  society  with  all  its  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence, burst  into  a  riot  of  unparalleled  decoration. 
The  development  of  the  industrial  arts  made 
possible  a  degree  of  splendour  hitherto  unattain- 
able, and  for  the  future,  until  the  opening  of 
the  ports  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  real 
civilization  of  Japan,  ardiitecture  was  to  be 
merged  in  decoration,  losing  little  by  little  its 
early  structural  quality. 

One  curious  reaction  took  place  in  the  shape 
of  a  third  recrudescence  of  the  Chinese  type 
just  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  Japan  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Obaku-san,  near  Uji, 
already  referred  to,  is  the  great  monument  of 
this  last  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  classi- 
cal style,  and  it  came  as  a  protest  against  the 
almost  barbaric  richness  of  the  work  of  Hideyo- 
shi's  time.  Complete  as  it  is  in  plan  and  im- 
posing in  design,  it  is  yet  weak  and  inferior  in 
detail,  and  shows  very  clearly  how  self-conscious 
and  affected  an  imitation  it  was  of  the  Chinese 
type.  By  this  time,  however,  the  monumental 
civilization  of  China  was  collapsing,  and  in  all 
probability  the  architecture  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  also  suffered  an  answering  degrada- 
tion and  lost  its  original  vitality,  so  that  Obaku- 
san  represents,  not  so  much  a  falling  off  in 
Japan,  as  a  similar  tendency  in  China  itself. 

This  last  flicker  of  classical  influence  was 
purely  sporadic,  and  quite  impotent  to  stop 
the  triumphant  progress  of  the  luxurious  style 
already  formulating  itself  at  Nikko  in  the  shrine 
of  lyeasu. 

In  the  presence  of  this  bewildering  piece  of 
reckless  ornamentation,  one  is  apt  to  be  blinded 
by  its  extravagance  to  the  actual  shortcomings 
of  its  architecture ;  but  once  strip  it  of  its  carv- 
ing, its  lacquer,  its  gold  leaf,  and  polychromatic 
decoration,  and  compare  it  in  detail  with  the 
work  of  the  Korean  period,  or  even  that  of 
the  Ftgiwara  and  Ashikaga,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  great  has  been  the  fall.  The  roofs  are 
heavy  and  even  clumsy  in  their  curves,  the 
roof  ridges  and  ribs  have  become  enormous, 
coarse,  and  meaningless,  the  bracketing  is  fieui- 
tastic  and  irrational  in  its  intricacy  and  has 
lost  the  last  structural  excuse.  Above  all,  the 
following  of  the  lines,  the  curve  composition  as 
it  were,  is  no  longer  inevitably  good.     In  the 
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work  of  the  Nara  and  Kyoto  periods  one  may 
view  a  building  or  group  of  buildings  Irom  any 
point  and  find  that  there  is  not  a  discord,  a 
lack  of  rhythm,  anywhere.  Under  the  Toku- 
gawa  this  is  no  longer  true,  and  one  is  con- 
stantly shocked  at  some  rough  grouping  of 
curves,  some  violent  discord  in  the  composition 
of  line. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  temples  of 
this  period,  like  the  Hongwai\ji  at  Nagoya,  are 
tremendously  imposing,  more  so  in  size  and 
general  effect  than  any  of  the  earlier  structures, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  the  same  temple,  there 
is  almost  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  compo- 
sition or  the  curves,  but  too  often  size  is  the 
only  reason  for  admiration. 

Leave  out  the  question  of  pure  architecture, 
and  the  Nikko  shrines,  together  with  those  of 
Shiba  and  Uyeno  in  Tokyo,  are  marvels  of 
exquisite  art.  The  decoration  is  masterly,  the 
dramatic  and  pictorial  effect  triumphant;  but 
it  is  the  triumph  of  unmitigated  splendour,  of 
prodigal  decoration,  not  of  consummate  archi- 
tectural achievement. 

Throughout  Japan  the  majority  of  temples 
that  now  exist  date  from  this  period  of  the 
Tokugawa  shogunate.  None  of  them  approaches 
in  gorgeousness  Nikko,  Shiba,  and  Uyeno,  but 
many  are  vastly  greater  and  more  dignified. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  one  can  trace  the 
progressive  coarsening  of  detail  and  loss  of  sense 
of  perfect  curvature  until  they  reach  the  final 
point  of  degradation  in  the  contemporary  Shinto 
shrine,  Shokonsha,  and  the  main  temple  of  the 
monasteiy  of  Zojoji,  both  in  Tokyo.  Internally, 
the  Tokugawa  temples  are  less  susceptible  of 
adverse  criticism,  many  of  them,  like  Chion-in 
and  Nishi  Hongwanji  in  Kyoto,  being  models 
of  religious  grandeur  and  solenm  splendour.  In 
this  respect,  as  examples  of  interior  decoration, 
the  Nikko  shrines  and  those  at  Shiba  may  be 
placed  beyond  criticism.  Every  period  in  Japan 
has  had  its  fitting  artistic  expression,  sculpture, 
architecture,  religious,  historic,  and  genre  paint- 
ing, and  decoration;  and  the  last  is  the  true 
manifestation  of  the  Tokugawa  regime. 

Of  the  secular  architecture  of  this  period  we 
have  many  existing  examples,  all,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  characteristic  of  the  dominant  feudal- 
ism. The  great  castles  of  Himegi,  Kumamoto, 
Nagoya,  and  Hikone  are  magnificent  representa- 
tions of  the  feudal  establishments  of  the  daimyos ; 
and  it  is  most  regrettable  that  their  palaces  in 
Tokyo,  where  they  were  compelled  to  live  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  have  been  destroyed,  nothing 
remaining  but  the  great  gates  and  surrounding 
barracks.  The  arrangement  of  these  yashiki 
varied  but  little :  a  hollow  square,  often  veiy 
large,  was  formed  by  the  great  ban*acks  for  the 
daLmyo's  retainers;  these  barracks  rose  from 
the  street  line  and  were  usually  two  stories  in 
height,  covered  by  low  pitched  roofs  of  tiles, 
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with  the  heavy  lidgeB  and  angle  rolls  with  their 
clumsy  terminals,  so  characteristic  of  the  last 
stages  of  Japanese  architecture.  This  nagai-ya, 
or  "  long  house,**  was  usually  covered  with  black 
or  blue-gray  tiles,  about  18  inches  square,  set 
diagonally,  the  joints  being  covered  by  great 
rolls  of  cement.  The  second  story  was  of  plain 
plaster ;  the  windows  were  protected  by  heavy 
vertical  bars  of  wood,  set  angle-wise,  and  in 
many  cases  these  massive  gratings  projected 
some  distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  centre  of 
the  principal  fa^e  was  the  great  gate,  used 
only  by  the  daimyo  or  by  guests  of  equal  station ; 
these  gates  were  the  most  elaborate  and  stately 
portions  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings,  and 
are  of  two  types :  the  first  a  single  line  of  gigan- 
tic columns  of  wood,  square,  and  capped  and 
bound  with  bronze  or  iron,  supporting  a  massive 
system  of  huge  beams  that  bore  the  tiled  roof. 
On  either  side  were  porters'  lodges  and  rooms 
for  the  guard,  usually  very  rich  in  design  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  whole  composition.  The 
second  type  was  one  which  took  the  place  of  that 
already  described,  in  case  it  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  because  of  some  supersti- 
tion or  prejudice  the  original  gate  could  never 
be  restored  on  the  same  lines.  These  substitute 
gates  still  retained  the  flanking  guardhouses; 
but  the  main  roof  was  omitted,  and  the  enormous 
posts,  with  the  equally  massive  crossbar,  acted 
no  longer  as  supports,  except  for  the  ponderous 
gates  studded  with  big  bronze  bosses.  These 
gateways  were,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  architec- 
tural achievements  of  the  modem  period,  and 
in  many  cases  were  wonderfuUy  powerful  and 
admirable  in  design. 

Inside  the  quadrangle  of  barracks  came  a 
second,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  domestic 
officials  of  the  household,  and,  finally,  in  the 
centre  of  all  was  the  daimyo's  yashiki,  a  plain, 
one-stoiy  building,  huge  in  extent,  but  veiy 
simple.  A  forest  of  square  wooden  columns, 
arranged  on  a  unit  of  6  feet,  formed  the  frame 
of  the  structure,  and  sliding  screens  of  rice  paper, 
or  solid  screens  gorgeously  painted  and  gilded, 
filled  in  the  space  between  the  posts,  forming 
rooms  of  various  sizes.  In  certain  specified 
places  the  walls  were  of  solid  plaster ;  but  this 
was  unusual,  except  around  the  place  of  honour, 
where  were  the  two  alcoves,  called  tokonoma 
and  chigai-dana,  in  the  chief  rooms.  Around 
the  greater  part  of  the  house  was  a  narrow 
gallery,  called  the  yen-gawa,  which,  by  its  pro- 
jecting roof,  served  to  protect  the  rice  paper 
screens,  or  shoji,  that  formed  the  outer  walls  of 
the  house.  The  principal  rooms,  jo-dan  and 
ge-dan,  were  often  of  great  size ;  the  former  was 
raised  a  step  above  the  latter,  and  at  the  end 
were  the  tokonoma  and  chigai-dana,  where  the 
picture  for  the  day,  and  a  choice  selection  from 
the  treasures  of  the  daimyo,  were  exposed.  On 
one  side  of  the  upper  room,  where  the  lord  sat 
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in  state,  were  two  doors  of  the  most  goigeous 
workmanship,  through  which  the  daimyo  came 
from  his  anteroom.  Around  these  two  rooms 
ran  the  iri-kawa,  or  corridor,  from  6  to  9  feet 
wide,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  state 
apartments,  though  of  less  honour  than  the 
jo-dan  or  even  the  ge-dan. 

In  the  Japanese  house  there  is  no  distinction 
between  parlour,  dining  room,  and  bedroom,  so 
a  repetition  of  the  group  of  rooms  already  de- 
scribed, together  with  reception  rooms,  kitchens, 
baths,  and  rooms  for  the  taking  of  tea,  made  up 
the  entire  yashiki. 

In  the  palaces,  particularly  those  of  the 
Mikado,  the  decoration  was  often  gorgeous 
beyond  description,  gold,  black  lacquer,  carved 
wood,  coved  and  coffered  ceilings,  and  splendid 
wall  paintings,  making  up  a  whole  of  extraordi- 
nary richness ;  but  in  the  palaces  of  the  daimyo 
much  greater  simplicity  was  the  rule,  and  the 
wood  was  usually  left  with  a  natural  satiny  sur- 
face, while  the  ceilings  were  of  plain  boards  of 
delicately  grained  wood,  the  whole  effect  being 
one  of  marvellous  simplicity,  reserve,  and  refine- 
ment. 

In  the  country  castles  of  the  nobles  there  was 
a  still  greater  degree  of  simplicity,  the  daimyo 
usually  having  near  by  a  more  domestic  dwelling 
on  the  lines  of  the  Tokyo  yashiki,  the  castle  be- 
ing principally  a  refuge  in  case  of  attack.  Many 
of  these  castles  still  remain  in  an  almost  com- 
plete condition,  Himegi,  in  particular,  being  a 
most  noble  structure.  If  the  site  were  level, 
vast  walls  of  stone  ctured  upward  from  a  wide 
moat,  crowned  by  tiled  and  plastered  parapets ; 
enormous  barracks  stood  within;  and  in  the 
midst  rose  the  great  keep,  three  or  five  stories 
in  height,  each  story  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
one  below,  the  roofs  curving  outward  in  noble 
lines,  and  the  topmost  roof  rising  high  in  air, 
terminating,  perhaps,  in  gilded  dolphins.  These 
keeps  were  built  of  enormous  timbers,  the  walls 
being  filled  in  several  feet  thick,  with  wattles 
and  clay,  and  covered  outside  with  fine  white 
plaster.  Sometimes  they  were  plain  and  un- 
graceful, like  Nagoya,  but  often  they  were 
wonderfrdly  imposing,  and  withal  graceful,  like 
Hime\ji,  or,  better  still,  Hikone,  the  castle  of  the 
great  li  Kamon-no-Kami. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  yashiki,  for  with  allowances  for  the  dif- 
ference in  station  of  the  respective  owners,  it  is 
practically  a  type  of  the  contemporary  domestic 
architecture  of  Japan.  The  system  of  construc- 
tion is  the  same,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
rooms  very  similar,  except  that  the  state  corridor 
is  often  absent,  and  the  jo-dan  and  ge-dan  have 
become  modest  apartments  of  eight  or  ten  mats 
in  size,  and  serve  as  parlour,  bedroom,  and  dining 
room,  as  the  case  may  demand.  (See  Mat  Room.) 

In  a  Japanese  house,  all  the  rooms  except  the 
baths  and  the  kitchens  are  floored  with  thick 
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mats  of  rice  straw ;  these  mats  are  3  feet  by  6 
feet  in  size,  and  the  dimensions  of  a  room  are 
such  that  its  floor  may  always  be  exactly  covered 
by  a  certain  number  of  mats.  The  rooms  are 
arranged  usually  on  one,  or  at  most  two,  floors, 
and  with  very  little  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
exterior,  which  is  nearly  always,  however,  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  in  composition.  In 
houses  of  the  better  class  there  are  usually  two 
or  three  enclosed  courts  planted  with  bamboo, 
shrubs,  or  dwarf  trees.  The  posts  which  form 
the  skeleton  of  the  house  and  support  the  heavy 
tiled  roof  rest  on  large  stones  sunk  in  the  earth ; 
the  floor  is  raised  some  2  feet  above  grade,  and 
the  whole  space  beneath  is  open,  the  ground 
being  covered  by  a  layer  of  smooth  cement. 
The  interior  of  a  modem  Japanese  house  of  the 
better  class  is  beyond  question  the  cleanest, 
freshest,  airiest,  most  refined  and  delicate  affair 
that  the  ingenuity  and  artistic  sense  of  man  has 
ever  created. 

It  is  only  in  domestic  work  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  true  architecture  remain;  European 
styles  are  now  popular,  and  the  results  of  the 
attempts  at  adapting  them  to  Eastern  condi- 
tions are  not  encouraging. 

So  far  as  oue  can  see,  the  period  of  good 
architecture  is  over  in  Japan.  The  native 
attack  on  Buddhism  two  centuries  ago  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  the  restoration  of  Shinto 
was  its  continuation,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Western  civilization  was  its  consummation. 
For  thirteen  centuries  it  has  developed  as 
civilization  progressed,  each  period  perfecting 
some  special  quality,  until  it  reached  its  climax 
of  decorative  splendour  under  the  first  of  the 
Tokugawa  shoguns.  It  is  now  a  dead  style, 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  with  all  other  manifes- 
tations of  art  in  Japan,  must  forever  remain  so 
unless  some  utterly  unforeseen  revolution  brings 
back  the  ideals  and  principles  of  a  great  but 
now  misguided  people.  —  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

Daly,  Les  Temples  Japonaia  in  Bevue  de 
VArchUecture,  Vol.  43,  1886,  and  Vol.  44,  1887 ; 
Japanese  Society ,  Transactions  and  Proceedings; 
Morse,  Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surroundings; 
Anderson,  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan;  Conder, 
Landscape  Gardening  in  Japan;  Conder,  Do- 
mestic Architecture  in  Japan  and  Further  Notes 
on  Japanese  Architecture,  printed  in  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  1886- 
1887  ;  McClatchie,  The  Feudal  Mansions  of  Tedo, 
Vol.  VII.,  Pt.  III.,  Asiatic  Transactions. 

JAQUHBiART.  A  figure,  usually  of  metal, 
the  arms  of  which  move  by  clockwork  at  certain 
hours,  and  which,  with  a  mallet  or  the  like, 
strikes  the  hours,  the  quarters,  etc.,  upon  a  bell. 
These  figures  are  generally  in  pairs,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  bell,  but  this  apparently  for  mere  sym- 
metry, or  to  make  a  somewhat  more  imposing 
group. 

X4RDIN  ANOLAIB.  Literally,  an  Eng- 
fish  garden;  the  term  used  in  French  for  a 
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piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  way 
with  some  supposed  imitation  of  natural  scen- 
ery, and  with  winding,  rather  than  straight, 
paths,  and  the  like.  (Compare  English  Gar- 
den, the  name  of  the  park  in  Munich.) 

JARDIN  CHINOI8.  Literally,  a  Chinese 
garden ;  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  an  orna- 
mental fashion  with  what  passed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  for  Chinese  taste,  with  trees 
clipped  in  odd  fashion  and  little  bridges  cross- 
ing narrow  canals. 

JARDIN,  NICOIiAS  HENRI;  architect; 
b.  March  23,  1720;  d.  1802. 

In  1791  Jardin  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  architecture.  In  1754  he  was  called 
to  Denmark  by  King  Frederick  V.,  and  was 
made  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Academy 
of  Copenhagen.  In  that  city  he  continued  the 
royal  church  (a  domical  building  in  marble), 
which  was  begun  by  the  architect  Eigtved  (see 
Eigtved)  in  1749.  He  completed  only  the 
lower  story  and  the  eastern  portal.  After  ly- 
ing unfinished  one  hundred  years  its  comple- 
tion, in  modified  form,  was  undertaken  about 
1875  by  the  architect  Meldahl  (see  Meldahl). 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  P.  Jobansen,  article  on 
Copenhagen  in  Blatter  fur  Architectur  und  Kunst 
Handwerk  for  Aug,  1,  1895. 

JARMAN.     (See  Jerman.) 

JASPER.     (See  Chalcedony.) 

JAWBOX.  In  parts  of  Scotland,  a  wooden 
trough  set  outside  of  a  window,  as  in  a  town 
house.  Slops  thrown  into  this  were  conveyed 
to  the  ground  by  an  outside  pipe,  or  a  gutter 
and  leader. 

JATTTHOLE.  In  Scotland,  a  sink  of  any 
kind.  A  place  for  pouring  out  or  carrying 
away  slops;  from  the  Scotch  verb.  Jaw,  to 
pour  out.  In  architecture,  used  sometimes  in- 
stead of  Jawstone  and  Jawbox. 

JAWSTONE.  In  Scotland,  a  convenience 
similar  to  a  Jawbox,  but  cut  out  of  stone. 

JBAN  DB  CAMBRAI;  architect  and 
sculptor. 

Jean  de  Cambrai  was  the  chief  pupil  of 
Andr^  Beauneveu  (see  Beauneveu),  and  one  of 
the  best  sculptors  of  his  time.  He  made  for 
the  Duke  Jean  de  Berry  a  mausoleum  similar 
to  that  designed  by  Claus  Sluter  (see  Sluter) 
for  the  Duke  Philippe  le  Hardi,  at  the  Char- 
treuse at  Dgon.  This  work,  with  its  sculpture, 
was  not  finished  until  about  1457.  Fragments 
of  it  are  in  the  museum  at  Dgon. 

Champeauz,  Travauz  d^Art  executes  pour  le 
due  de  Berry;  Gonse,  Sculpture  franqaise; 
Gonse,  L^Art  gothique, 

JEAN  DE  LA  HUBRTA;  sculptor. 

Huerta  came  to  Dyon  (Cote  d*Or,  France) 
from  the  little  village  of  Daroca,  in  Aragon, 
Spain.  March  23,  1443,  he  contracted  to 
build  the  monument  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  now 
at  the  museum  of  D\jon.     He  abandoned  the 
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work  in  1457.  It  was  completed  by  Antoine 
le  Moiturier  (see  Moiturier).  The  desi^  of 
this  monument  has  been  attributed  to  Glaus  de 
Werye  (see  Werve,  C.  de). 

Chabeuf,  Jean  de  la  Huerta^  etc.  ;  Lami,  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Sculpteurs  franqais. 

JEAir  DE  PARIS.     (See  Penpal,  Jean.) 
JEAir  DB  0OI88ON8   (JBAN   DB  DA- 
MAS) ;  architect. 

Jean  de  Soissons  was  a  pupil  of  Martin 
Ohambiges  (see  Ohambiges,  M.).  February 
15,  1509,  he  went  to  Troyes  (Aube,  France), 
and  undertook  the  construction  of  the  portal 
and  towers  of  the  cathedral  from  designs  by 
Martin  Ohambiges.  December,  1516,  he  was 
made  maXire  de  Vosuvre  of  the  cathednsd,  under 
the  supenrision  of  Martin  Ohambiges,  and  in 
1519  assumed  entire  direction  of  the  works. 

Assier,  Lea  Arts  et  les  Artistes  dans  Vaneienne 
eapitaU  de  la  Champagne  ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

JEAir  (JEHAN)  D'ORBAIS.  (See  Or- 
bais,  Jean  d'.) 

JEAir  WINUN.  (See  Erwin,  IL,  von 
Steinbach.) 

JEDDINO  AXE.  In  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  mason's  axe,  or  hammer.     (See  Axe.) 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS;  statesman;  b. 
April  2,  1743 ;  d.  July  4,  1826. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  much  interested  in  art, 
especially  architecture.  He  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  constiiiction  of  several  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings  of  importance,  and  it 
is  probable  that  much  of  the  actual  design  and 
superintendence  of  these  works  were  due  to  him. 
About  1770  Jefferson  began  the  mansion  at 
Monticello,  Virginia.  In  1784  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  and  made  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
architecture.  He  returned  to  Monticello  in 
1787,  and  completed  his  house.  Jefferson  was 
doubtless  the  chief  architect  of  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Oharlottesville,  Virginia,  in  1818. 
During  his  official  residence  in  Washington  he 
was  krgely  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
national  OapitoL     (See  Thornton  and  Latrobe.) 

John  Keenan  Peebles  in  American  Architect^ 
VoL  XLVIL,  p.  30. 


(See  Jean.) 

JERKIN  HEAD.  The  truncated  portion 
of  a  jerkin-head  roof.  (See  that  subtitle  under 
Roof.) 

JERMAK  (JARMAN),  ED'WARD ;  ar- 
chitect; d.  1668. 

He  built  the  second  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don in  1669,  on  the  site  of  the  structure  erected 
for  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (d.  1579)  in  1569 ; 
his  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838. 

Blomfleld,  Benaissance  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land, 
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JERR7  BniIJ>INO.  Poor  and  slight  build- 
ing in  houses  and  the  like ;  &miliarly  associated 
with  small  houses  run  up  in  long  rows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Rare  in  the  United 
States. 

JESSE.  Used  for  Tree  of  Jesse,  Stem  of 
Jesse,  or  Jesse  Window,  or  Jesse  Oandlestick, 
an  abbreviated  appellative  of  any  sculptured  or 
other  representation  of  the  genealogical  descent 
of  Ohrist,  as  given  in  S.  Matthew,  Oh.  L,  or 
S.  Luke,  Oh.  iii.,  and  with  allusion  to  Isaiah 
xi.  1.  The  purpose  of  the  composition  being 
to  insist  upon  the  royal  ancestiy,  the  figure  of 
David  is  made  prominent.  (See  the  subtitle, 
and  the  next  term.) 

Tree  of  Jesse.  A  picture  or  carved  repre- 
sentation of  a  genealogical  tree  which  springs 
from  a  figure  of  Jesse,  father  of  David,  and 
bears,  either  in  branching  divisions  or  in  a  single 
stem,  figures  of  David  and  others  of  the  line  of 
descent  to  Ohrist.  One  in  a  window  of  Dor- 
chester church,  Oxfordshire,  England,  is  en- 
graved in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities, 
VoL  V. ;  the  fourteenth  century  tracery  is  di- 
versified by  waved  branches  which  cross  the 
lights,  and  the  central  mullion  is  partly  carved 
into  a  semblance  of  a  tree  trunk,  which 
takes  its  root  in  a  recumbent  figure.  The 
branches  do  not  bear  figures;  these,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  are  relieved  upon  the  muUions. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Laon  (Aisne),  France,  the 
central  western  doorway  has  the  figures  of  the 
personages  in  the  arched  mouldings  of  the  door- 
head,  but  the  tree  is  not  strongly  marked.  A 
similar  arrangement  exists  in  the  central  portal 
of  Amiens  cathedral,  but  the  tree,  or  vine,  is 
more  emphasizetl.  The  Tree  of  Jesse  is  a  fa- 
vourite subject  of  the  glass  workers  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

JESSE  WINDOW.  One  in  which  the 
Tree  of  Jesse  is  represented  pi  the  design  of 
the  coloured  glass;  or,  more  rarely,  in  the 
stone  tracery.     (See  Jesse,  and  subtitle.) 

JESUAT  ARCHXTBCTURE.  That  of  a 
mediaeval  monastic  onler  of  that  name,  which 
was  suppressed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  not  strongly  distinguished  from  other  styles 
of  its  time.  The  order  was  not,  at  any  time, 
very  powerful,  and  the  centuries  during  which  it 
flourisiied  were  not  those  in  which  the  great 
traditions  dominated  the  fine  arts.  The  church, 
or  oratory,  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in  Ven- 
ice, fronting  on  the  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  is 
called  also  the  church  of  the  Jesuat  Fathers 
(i  Oeauati), 

JESUIT  ARGHITBCTURE.  That  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Beginning  its  great  career 
of  activity  at  a  time  when  architecture  was  in 
a  state  of  decadence,  this  organization  produced 
an  architecture  noted  for  two  things  only :  a 
marked  change  in  the  plan  of  churches,  and  a 
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tendency  toward  florid  and  overwrought  work. 
The  Gist  of  these  two  changes  conabte  mainly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  aize  of  the  choir  and  an 
opening  up  of  the  church  bo  aa  to  admit  of  a 
large  congregation ;  this,  because  the  special 
aim  of  the  order  in  ite  church  Bervice  was  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  by  preaching.  With  per- 
haps the  same  purpom  of  fitting  the  church  in- 
teriors for  a  popular  congregation,  recourae  was 
had  to  great  splendour  of  ornament.  The  church 
at  Rome  called  II  Oesit  is  famous  in  thia  re- 
spect, and  although  the  interior  of  this  ie  earlier 
than  most  of  the  famous  churches  of  the  order, 
having  been  decorated  between  1580  and  1600, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  style.  The  church  is 
vaulted  in  a  dignified  way,  and  has  a  good  cu- 
pola ;  ite  walls  and  piers  are  in  large  part  lined 
with  delicate  inlay  of  marble ;  and  the  pnlpit, 
the  high  altar,  and  even  the  minor  altars  in  the 
chapels  are  adorned  with  this  rich  coloured  fac- 
ing and  with  twist«d  columns  and  delicate,  if 
not  tasteful,  sculpture.  The  Jesuit  church  at 
Cologne-on-the-Rhine  was  erected  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Several 
other  important  churches  exist  in  Germany, 
which  are  charact^rtxed  by  this  same  florid 
system  of  decoration.  They  are  generally  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  their  style  is  rather  a 
modification  of  an  earlier  one  than  a  natural  de- 
velopment. The  church  of  S.  Ignazio,  at  Rome, 
was  finished  about  1665,  with  three  aisles,  a 
nave  60  feet  wide,  and  an  imposing  fa^e. 
S.  M.  dei  Gesuiti,  at  Venice,  is  of  1720,  and 
this  is  as  lat«  a  date  as  can  be  given  to  any 
Jesuit  building.  In  this  respect,  and  in  its  de- 
velopment and  histoiy,  the  style  is  radically 
different  from  the  Italian  barocco  or  the  French 
Louis  Quinze,  or  even  the  late  German  Barok- 
atil  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  use  the  word  Jesuit  for  those  monuments  of 
the  latest  neoclaasic  art.  (Compare  Barocco 
Architecture ;  France,  Architecture  of  j  Ger- 
many, Arcbit«ctuT«  ofj  Louis  XV.  Archi- 
tecture.)  —  R.  S. 

Ji^rv.  A.  A  pier  projecting  from  the  land 
into  a  piece  of  water,  to  allow  vessels  to  land 
passengers  and  freight,  or  to  serve  as  a  break- 
water. The  term  is  used  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture for  such  a  pier  when  of  small  scale  and 
on  the  margin  of  an  ornamental  lake,  or  a  river 
treated  as  part  of  a  park. 

B.  An  overhanging  portion  of  a  building, 
especially  a  etoiy  overiianging  the  one  below, 
as  is  common  in  mediceval  houses. 

JEWISH  ARdUTBCTUHB.  (See  Syna- 
gogue jSyna.) 

JOCUNDTTS.    (See Giocondo,  FiaGiovanni.) 

JOOOIiE.  A  projection,  as  a  tongue  or 
shoulder,  formed  on  a  piece,  or  member,  which 
it  serves  to  unite  to  another  odjoioing,  either 
by  the  insertion  of  the  joggle  into  a  correspond- 
ing notch  or  recess,  or  byita  overlapping  a  simi- 
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lar  prelection  on  the  adjoining  piece.  Hence,  a 
separate  piece,  as  a  dowel  or  key,  used  for  the 
sane  purpose  by  its  insertion  into  the  aperture 
formed  by  two  adjoining  recesses.  In  the  lat- 
ter connection  the  term  is  more  commonly  re- 
stricted to  masonry. 

The  t«rm  is  not  very  definite,  and  is  extended 
to  include  various  methods  of  such  joining  and 
decorative  and  structuial  piojectioos  for  which 
there  are  no  more  specific  terms.  Thus,  the 
stUes  of  a  window  sash  may  extend  below  the 
rail,  to  afford  greater  support  for  the  tenons  of 
the  latter,  these  downward  projections  being 
caUed  joggles.  Again,  the  term  is  applied,  in 
default  of  a  more  accurate  one,  to  such  pieces 
of  stonecutting  as  enable  stones  to  hold  one 
another  in  place,  so  that  one  cannot  drop  with- 
out being  broken  or  breaking  its  neigbboura. 
Thus,  the  lower  part  of  Smeaton's  lighthouse 
tower,  on  the  Eddystone  rock,  was  built  entirely 
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of  stones  dovetailed  together  and  further  se- 
cured by  joggles,  and  in  like  manner  the  elabo- 
rate polychromatic  masonry  of  some  mediaeval, 
and  many  Uoslem,  buildings  has  many  curved 
archivolts  and  flat  arches  used  to  replace  lintels 
which  are  composed  of  stones  cut  with  joggles. 

JOOOIiE  HTiABff  A  wooden  built  beam, 
the  component  parte  of  which  are  secured  to- 
gether by  means  of  Joggles.     (See  Scarf.) 

JOOOLB  pmCB;  POST.  Any  vertical 
member  of  a  truss,  as  a  King-post,  having  one 
or  more  shoulders,  or  Joggles,  each  of  which 
receives  the  end  of  a  brace. 

JOHAinr;  architect;  d.  about  1330. 

A  son  of  Arnold  (see  Arnold  of  Cologne),  the 
third  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  1301.  He  finished  the 
choir  in  1323. 

Fahne,  BaumeuUr  da  KBlner  Dome*. 


JOHN  OP  PADUA 

JOHN  OF  PADUA;  architect. 

In  a  grant  of  Heniy  VIII.,  dated  June  30, 

1544,  there  is  mention  of  John  of  Padua  and 

his  "good  and  faithful  service  in  architecture 

and  in  other  inventions  in  music."    A  list  of 

buildings  attributed,  without  evidence,  to  John 

of  Padua  is   published  in  the  Architectural 

Publication  Society's  Dictionary,  among  others 

the  portico    of  Charlecote    House,   Wiltshire 

(1558);  Holdenby  Home,   Northamptonshire; 

Wollaton  House,  Nottinghamshire. 

Rymer,  Fcederay  XV.,  34;  Arch,  Pub.  8oc. 
Dictionary. 

JOHNSON,  A  B. ;  architect;  b.  1821  (in 
England);   d.  1895. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  (see 
Scott,  G.)  and  Philip  Hardwicke.  In  1852  he 
went  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  obtained  an 
extensive  practice.  Among  other  works  in  Mel- 
bourne he  built  the  General  Post  Office  and  the 
Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  and  re- 
modelled the  Customhouse.  He  was  diocesan 
architect,  and  had  charge  of  aU  the  public  build- 
ings in  the  Melbourne  district. 

Journal,  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
8d  Ser.,  Vol.  II.,  1894-1895. 

JOHNSTON,  FRANCIS;  architect;  d. 
March  14,   1829. 

He  erected  many  important  buildings  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  In  1824  he  commenced,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  erection  of  the  building 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  that  institution.  He  held  the  office 
of  architect  of  the  Dublin  Boaid  of  Works. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists, 

JOINBRT.  Joiners'  work ;  the  interior  fit- 
tings of  dwellings,  etc.,  dadoes,  door  trim,  and 
the  like.  The  term  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  entire  decorative  woodwork  of  interiors 
than  for  cabinet  work,  but  has  nearly  become 
obsolete,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Cabinet  Making;  Carpentry;  Inside  Finish, 
under  Finish ;  Trim ;  Wainscot.) 

JOINT  (n.).  The  place  at  which  two  parts, 
or  pieces,  meet,  and  sometimes  unite ;  the  sur- 
faces so  brought  together  considered  collectively ; 
also  the  space  between  two  such  faces,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  filled  with  a  cohesive  material  to 
unite  the  two  parts ;  hence,  the  mass  of  cohe- 
sive material  so  placed.  Any  two  pieces  brought 
into  more  or  less  close  contact  form  a  joint  be- 
tween them.  A  wall  built  of  stones  without 
the  use  of  mortar  is  said  to  have  dry  joints ; 
that  is,  that  the  interstices,  or  spaces  between 
the  stones,  are  not  filled  with  mortar.  An  ar- 
chitect's specifications  may  call  for  joints  of 
stonework  to  be  dressed  in  a  certain  manner, 
which  requirement  would  apply  to  the  faces 
which  it  is  intended  to  bring  into  contact. 
(See  Bed.)  Again,  it  may  be  required  that 
brickwork  is  to  be  laid  in  certain  mortar  with 
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f-inch  joints,  such  stipulation  referring  to  the 
thickness  of  the  mass  of  mortar  between  the 
bricks.  Again,  two  timbers  may  be  framed  by 
a  mortise  and  tenon  joint,  the  term  in  such  case 
being  applied  to  the  several  contiguous  surfaces, 
together  with  the  parts  immediately  connected. 
In  connecting  lead  pipes  end  to  end,  the  solder 
forms  a  homogeneous  mass  completely  envelop- 
ing the  butting  ends,  the  whole  assemblage 
being  known  as  a  wiped  joint. 

Joints  having  specific  compoimded  names 
derived  from  their  formation  or  mode  of  con- 
nection (as,  e,g,y  dovetail  joint)  are  not  defined 
here,  as  their  meaning  is  self-evident  from  the 
use  of  the  attributive  term.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Abutment  Joint;  Abatting  Joint.  A,  In 
carpentry,  one  formed  where  the  end  of  one  piece 
of  wood  is  made  to  abut  against  the  side  of  an- 
other, the  grain  of  the  respective  parts  being  at 
right  angles,  or  approximately  so.  The  actual 
connection  may  be  made  in  various  ways. 

B,  In  iron  construction,  the  joint  between 
two  compression  members  whose  axes  are  con- 
tinuous, or  nearly  so. 

Beaking  Joint.  One  formed  by  several 
Heading  Joints  coming  together  in  one  continu- 
ous line ;  especially  used  in  connection  with  the 
laying  of  floor  plank. 

Bed  Joint.  In  masonry,  one  formed  at  the 
beds  of  two  ac^oining  stones,  and,  therefore, 
horizontal,  or  nearly  so.  Among  masons,  com- 
monly known  specifically  as  "bed,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "joints,"  which  are  more  or 
less  vertical. 

Bevel  Joint  In  general,  any  joint  in  which 
the  meeting  ends  or  edges  are  cut  obliquely  or 
with  a  Bevel,  whether  the  joined  pieces  meet  at 
an  angle  or  in  a  continuous  line.  Specifically, 
same  as  Mitre  Joint  below,  but  usually  re- 
stricted to  mean  such  a  joint  when  the  pieces 
do  not  meet  at  ninety  degrees. 

Blown  Joint.  One  formed  in  lead  or  other 
soft  metal  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  as,  in 
plumbing,  between  lead  pipes  which  are  not 
subject  to  much  pressure. 

Bridle  Joint.  A  joint  for  uniting  the  end 
of  a  timber  with  the  side  of  another ;  the  former 
having  a  deep  groove  or  recess  cut  across  the 
end  so  as  to  leave  two  projecting  equal  tongues, 
like  tenons.  These  fit  into  recesses  or  notches 
cut  in  the  edges  of  the  second  timber,  leaving  a 
ridge.  A  common  method  of  securing  the  foot 
of  a  rafter  to  a  tie  beam.  —  (Riley.) 

Butt  Joint.  Anyjoint  formed  by  two  Butts, 
t.e.,  by  pieces  meeting  end  to  end.  More  fre- 
quently used  in  carpentry  than  in  other  trades. 
(Compare  Abutment  Joint ;  Heading  Joint.) 

Compaae  Joint.  A  joint  between  two  mem- 
bers, of  which  a  part,  usually  circular,  laps  over, 
and  is  closely  fitted  to  the  similar  part  of  the 
other,  a  round  pin  or  pivot  passing  through 
both  parts.     In  practice,  as  in  the  making  of 
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drawing  instruments,  one  member  has  two 
nearly  circular  disks,  separated  from  one  an- 
other, and  enclosing  between  them  the  single 
disk  in  which  the  other  member  terminates ;  or 
one  member  has  three  disks,  which  enclose  be- 
tween them  the  two  disks  with  which  the  other 
member  terminates.  If  properly  adjusted  and 
smoothly  planed  such  a  joint  allows  of  great 
uniformity  of  movement,  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pass, or  other  utensil,  moving  one  upon  an- 
other freely  and  with  equal  pressure  or  firmness 
of  grip  at  whatsoever  angle  they  are  acljusted. 

CouzBlng  Joint.  The  continuous  joint  be- 
tween two  courses  of  brick  or  stone  masonry  ; 
any  horizontal  joint  as  distinguished  from  a  ver- 
tical or  Heading  Joint. 

Dog  Ear  Joint.  One  formed  at  the  comers 
of  a  trough  or  dish-shaped  receptacle  made  ftt)m 
a  sheet  of  metal.  The  edges  of  the  sheet  being 
turned  up,  the  triangular  portion  left  projecting 
at  the  comer  is  bent  back  against  one  of  the 
sides  and  soldered,  or  otherwise  secured. 

Drip  Joint.     In  metal  roofing :  — 

A.  A  method  of  connecting  two  sheets  so  as 
to  form  a  drip  across  the  slope  of  a  roof  and 
prevent  rain  water  from  entering  the  joint. 

B,  A  joint  formed  by  overlapping  the  edges 
of  a^oining  sheets,  the  portions  so  joined  being 
bent  downward  to  form  continuous  channels  fol- 
lowing the  slope  of  the  roof.  It  has  a  form 
the  reverse  of  a  Roll.  —  (E.  H.  K.) 

Faucet  Joint.  Same  as  Spigot  and  Faucet 
Joint  (which  see,  imder  Spigot). 

Feather  Joint.  A  joint  made  by  inserting 
a  feather  edge  of  one  piece  into  a  mortise  or 
groove  of  another. 

Flange  Joint.  One  in  which  the  two  joined 
members  have  each  a  Flange,  which  are  secured 
by  bolts  or  rivets  passed  through  the  two.  The 
tenn  is  especially  used  in  connecting  wrought- 
iron  pipes  whose  extremities  have  perforated 
flanges  or  collars,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
bolted  or  riveted  together,  end  to  end. 

Flat  Joint.  (As  used  inmasoniy,  see  Point,  I.) 

Flush  Joint.  Any  joint  in  which  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  joined  pieces  are  Flush.  In 
masonry,  specifically,  a  Flat  Joint.  (See  Point,  I. ) 

Folding  Joint.  Any  joint  between  two  mem- 
bers which  by  means  of  it  can  be  folded  one 
upon  the  other,  as  for  the  flap  or  leaf  of  a  Pem- 
broke table ;  specifically,  a  rule  joint  arranged 
for  this  purpose,  or  (where* a  narrow  bearing 
and  great  stiflhess  are  required)  a  compass 
joint. 

Foliated  Joint  A  joint  made  by  two  over- 
lapping rebated  edges,  showing  a  Flush  Joint  on 
each  face:     A  form  of  joggle. 

Ganged  Joint.  (As  used  in  masonry,  see 
Point,  I.) 

Heading  Joint.  One  formed  at  the  meeting 
of  a  header,  or  a  heading,  with  the  transverse 
piece  or  pieces. 
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Hick  Joint.  (As  used  in  masonry,  see 
Point,  I.) 

High  Joint.  (As  used  in  masonry,  see 
Point,  I.) 

Hook  and  Butt  Joint.  A  form  of  Scarf,  in 
which  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  timbers  forms 
a  Butt  Joint,  the  remainder  being  interlocked  by 
one  or  more  hook-shaped  notches. 

Joggle  Joint.  In  cut  stone,  or  the  like,  a 
joint  between  two  blocks  which  fit  one  into  the 
other  by  a  joggle. 

Key  Joint.  (As  used  in  masonry,  see 
Point,  I.) 

Knuckle  Joint     (See  Knuckle.) 

Lap  Joint;  Lapped  Joint.  One  formed 
by  lapping  the  ac^oining  pieces  with  little  or 
no  interlocking  or  framing.  Thus,  in  sheet- 
metal  work,  such  a  joint  is  commonly  made  by 
simply  overlapping  the  edges  of  two  sheets  with- 
out bending,  and  soldering  them  flat.  In  fram- 
ing, the  ends  of  two  timbers  are  sometimes 
overlapped  longitudinally  and  merely  bolted  to- 
gether, or  perhaps  secured  by  keys  and  straps. 
(See  Scarf) 

Mason's  V  Joint     (See  Point,  I.) 

Match  Joint ;  Matched  Joint  One  formed 
by  matched  boards. 

Mitre  Joint;  Mitring  Joint  One  formed 
by  two  pieces  meeting  at  an  angle,  the  meeting 
ends  or  edges  being  equally  bevelled  so  that  the 
plane  of  the  joint  bisects  the  angle  between  the 
pieces.  The  term  is  commonly  restricted  to 
mean  such  a  joint  when  the  bevels  are  at  forty- 
five  degrees,  thus  making  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees  between  the  two  pieces  when  joined. 
(See  Bevel  Joint,  above.) 

Peen  Joint ;  Pien  Joint  In  a  stone  stair, 
the  joint  between  two  steps  which  are  secured 
by  a  pien  check.     (See  Check.) 

Pig  Lug  Joint     Same  as  Dog  Ear  Joint. 

Pin  Joint  One  in  which  the  meeting  parts 
overlap,  and  are  pierced  to  receive  a  pin.  The 
common  joint  used  for  connecting  the  chords 
with  the  braces  in  American  iron  trusses. 

Pipe  Joint  A  joint  so  made  in  connecting 
the  ends  of  two  lengths  of  pipe,  that  the  inte- 
rior is  left  of  full  size  and  even,  and  the  joint  is 
secured  against  leakage.  Common  examples  are 
the  Wiped  Joint  for  lead  pipe  and  the  usual 
connection  of  iron  pipe  by  means  of  hubs,  with 
or  without  screw  threads.  (See  Coupling; 
Plumbing.) 

Plumb  Joint  In  sheet-metal  work,  a  joint 
made  by  merely  lapping  the  edges  and  solder- 
ing them  together  flat. 

Prop  Joint     Same  as  Rule  Joint. 

Ring  Joint  A  flange  joint  formed  at  the 
meeting  of  two  circular  flanges,  as  in  securing 
wrought-iron  pipes  end  to  end. 

Roll  Joint  In  sheet-metal  work,  a  joint 
formed  by  rolling  the  edges  of  adjoining  sheets 
together  and  then  flattening  the  roll. 
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Role  Joint.  A  joint  between  two  leaves  or 
flaps  of  equal  thickness,  either  or  both  of  which 
is  movable  about  the  joint.  One  part  has  a 
half  round  and  fillet  which  fit  a  cove  and  fillet 
on  the  other,  the  pivot  (usually  formed  by  a 
hinge)  being  at  the  common  centre.  This  is 
the  usual  way  of  jointing  a  leaf  of  a  table  to 
the  fixed  top. 

Rust  Joint.  In  metal  work  and  plumbing, 
an  inferior  joint  made  by  a  mixture  of  iron  fil- 
ings with  chemicals  which  produce  rapid  oxi- 
dation of  the  iron,  so  that  the  parts  are  thus 
rusted  together. 

Rustic  Joint.  In  masonry,  a  joint  formed 
in  Rustication. 

Saddle  Joint  In  a  weathered  course  of 
masonry,  as  a  coping  or  sill,  a  joint  formed  be- 
tween two  ac^oining  stones  whose  ends  are  cut 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  weathering  be- 
tween. These  projections  at  the  ends  are  usu- 
ally sloped  or  rounded  away  from  the  joint  and 
toward  the  weathering,  so  as  to  shed  water  from 
the  mortar. 

Shove  Joint.  In  bricklaying,  a  mortar  joint 
formed  when  putting  a  brick  into  its  place  by 
shoving  it  over  a  full  bed  of  mortar,  so  that 
some  of  the  mortar  is  forced  up  into  the  inter- 
stices between  the  brick  and  the  acyoining  parts 
of  the  masonry.  The  method  is  advocated  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  well-filled  joints. 

Slip  Joint.  A  joint  by  which  two  parts  are 
more  or  less  connected  while  they  are  free  to 
move,  one  along  the  other.  Especially,  such  a 
joint  between  two  masonry  walls  which  allows 
the  heavier  wall  to  settle  without  affecting  the 
lighter  one. 

Spigot  Joint.  One  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  the  spigot  end  of  a  pipe  into  the  mouth  or 
hub  of  another.     (See  Spigot.) 

Splay  Joint :  Splayed  Joint.  In  wood- 
working, a  joint  between  two  surfaces  which 
are  splayed  with  relation  to  the  ac^oining  sur- 
faces ;  especially  applied  to  the  meeting  rails 
of  vertically  sliding  sash.  No  absolute  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  between  this  and  a  bevelled 
joint. 

Struck  Joint.  A  mortar  joint  in  faoework 
dressed  or  finished  with  a  pointer  or  striker. 
(See  Strike,  v.) 

Tabled  Joint.  In  cut  stonework,  a  bed 
joint  formed  by  a  broad,  shallow  channel  in 
the  surface  of  one  stone,  into  which  fits  a  cor- 
responding projection  of  the  stone  above  or 
below.  —  (Riley.) 

Water  Joint.  A.  A  joint  through  which 
water  will  not  leak,  as  in  the  framework  of  a 
water  gate,  the  gate  of  a  canal  lock,  or  as  the 
jimction  of  two  pipes,  etc. 

B.   Same  as  Drip  Joint,  above. 

Wiped  Joint.  In  connecting  the  ends  of 
lead  pipe,  a  joint  made  by  the  insertion  of  one 
into  the  other  and  securing  the  two  together  by 
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a  mass  of  solder  applied  with  a  cloth  with 
which  it  is  wiped  around  the  juncture,  which  is 
finally  covered  and  concealed  by  a  more  or  less 
spherical  mass  of  the  solder.  In  joining  two 
ends  of  the  same  caliber,  one  is  pared  to  a  coni- 
cal shape  to  be  inserted  into  the  other,  which  is 
reamed  out  to  receive  it.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

JOINT  (v.).  A,  To  form  a  Joint ;  to  con- 
struct with  a  joint  or  joints. 

B,  To  prepare  the  edge  or  surface  of  a  piece 
of  material  which  it  is  intended  to  join  with 
another,  as  by  planing  or  rubbing,  to  insure 
close  contact. 

C  To  finish  the  exposed  portions  of  a  Joint, 
especially,  in  Masoniy,  to  embellish  the  mortar 
joints  at  the  fiice  of  a  wall  by  cutting  grooves 
or  otherwise  shaping  the  material  (See  Point, 
I  (v.t.) ;  Strike.) 

JOINTER.  Any  tool  for  jointing  in  either 
sense  of  the  verb  joint;  or  for  finishing  or 
embellishing  a  joint. 

JOINTURXI HOUSB.  In  Engknd,  a  dwell- 
ing which  by  legal  disposition  attending  a 
marriage  is  made  the  property,  for  a  certain 
time,  either  of  the  married  couple,  or  more  espe- 
cially of  the  woman,  in  case  she  survives  her 
husband.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Dower 
House. 

JOIST.  A,  Any  beam  intended  piimarily 
for  the  construction  or  support  of  a  floor,  ceil- 
ing, or  the  like,  and  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  By 
extension,  a  sleeper  as  used  for  the  support  of 
a  wooden  floor  over  a  masonry  or  fireproof 
floor. 

B,  Locally,  in  the  United  States,  a  stud  or 
piece  of  scantling  about  three  inches  by  four 
inches  in  size.  (For  the  various  kinds  of  Joist, 
see  the  terms  under  Beam.) 

Split  Joist.  A  piece  of  scantling  as  defined 
under  Joist,  By  but  of  half  the  size. 

JOLY,  EDMOND  JEAN  BAPTISTB 
THiK>DORXI  RZOriS;  architect;  b.  April  7, 
1824;  d.  Sept.  25,  1892. 

Architect  of  tiie  Cliambre  des  D^nt4s 
(Palai§  Bourbon),  Paris.  In  1844  he  entered 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  in  1865  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  architect  in  charge  of  the 
CJiambre  des  D^putSs,  (See  next  term.)  In 
1871  he  was  charged  with  the  installation  of 
the  AssembUe  NcUioncUe  at  Bordeaux  and  later 
at  Versailles. 

Charles  Lucas,  in  Construction  Moderne^  Oct.  1, 
1802. 

JOLT,    jni.ES    JEAN   BAPTISTB   DB; 

architect;   b.  Nov.  24,  1788,  at  Montpellier; 
d.  Feb.  8,  1865. 

Jules  de  Joly  entered  the  Jtcole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  1808  and  won  the  Prix  dipartemental 
in  1815.  In  1821  he  was  made  architect  of 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  which  he  reconstructed  for 
the  Chambre  des  D4put^,  In  1840  he  pub- 
lished his  important  monograph  PUms^  coupes^ 
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Mvations  et  (Utails  de  la  restaurcUion  de  la 

ChaTnJbre  dea  Diputis, 

Charles  Lucas,  in  La  Orande  EncycHopidie ; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

JONES,  nilQO;  architect;  b.  July,  1573; 
d.  June  21,  1652. 

He  was  christened  at  the  church  of  S. 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  London,  July  19,  1573, 
as  "Enigo  Jones  the  sonne  of  Enigo  Jones." 
His  artistic  inclination  developed  early,  espe- 
cially in  "  Landskip  Painting."  A  picture  at 
Chiswick  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  went  to  Italy 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  probably 
at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
after  passing  seyeral  years  at  Venice  was  invited 
to  Denmark  by  Christian  lY.,  brother-in-law 
of  James  I.  of  England.  Jones  returned  to 
England  before  1605,  and  from  that  time  to 
1613  was  employed  in  arranging  a  brilliant 
series  of  masks  and  entertainments  for  the 
court  Two  volumes  of  his  costume  designs 
are  at  Chiswick.  To  this  period  have  been 
ascribed,  without  much  reason,  the  garden  front 
of  S.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  other  works 
in  a  mediaeval  style.  From  1610  to  1612  he 
was  Surveyor  of  the  Works  to  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1613  Jones  made  another  visit  to 
Italy  and  again  in  1614.  His  copy  of  Palladio's 
Architettura  with  manuscript  notes,  at  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford,  bears  the  date  Jan.  2,  1614. 
In  1615  he  returned  to  England  to  become  the 
King's  Surveyor  of  Works.  In  1618,  for 
Charles  I.,  Jones  planned  an  immense  palsice  at 
Whitehall  to  extend  950  feet  along  the  Thames 
and  1280  feet  from  the  river  to  S.  James's 
Park.  Of  this  design  an  unimportant  part  of 
one  court  was  built  and  still  stands,  the  famous 
Banqueting  House.  Jones  served  on  the  com- 
missions for  the  renovation  of  old  S.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  in  1633  began  the  fo^ade  with 
the  splendid  Corinthian  portico  which  was  one 
of  his  favourite  works;  destroyed  1666.  Lind- 
sey  House,  built  for  Robert  Bertie,  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  still  remains  in  Arch  Row,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  large 
scheme  of  improvement  undertaken  in  1620, 
which  was  never  carried  out.  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  employed  Jones  to  build 
the  Water  Gate  of  York  House,  which  still 
stands.  The  church  of  S.  Catherine  Cree, 
London  (1628-1630),  is  ascribed  to  him  with- 
out documentary  evidence.  The  porch  of  S. 
Mary's  at  Oxford  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 
Jones's  additions  to  Somerset  House  were  de- 
stroyed in  1775.  Shaftesbury  House,  Phy- 
sicians' College,  London,  and  other  important 
works  have  disappeared.  Ashbumham  House 
in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  remains. 
He  designed  the  villa  at  Chiswick,  the  fa9ade 
of  Wilton,  the  Ionic  bridge  at  Wilton,  and 
other  works.  The  little  monument  to  his 
'*  Ancient  poor  fnend,"  George  Chapman,  the 
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poet,  18  in  the  yard  of  the  church  of  S.  Oiles-in- 
the-Fields,  London.  About  1631  he  began  for 
Frauds  Russell,  fourth  Eari  of  Bedford,  the 
famous  piazza  and  church  of  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Inigo  Jones  was  a  Royalist  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  captured  at  Basing  House, 
October,  1643.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Bennett's 
church,  Paul's  Wharf,  London,  June  26,  1652. 
Many  of  his  drawings  of  unexecuted  schemes 
remain  at  Chiswick,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1620  Inigo  Jones  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  to  write  an  account  of 
Stonehenge,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Roman 
ruin,  and  left  notes  on  the  subject  which  were 
published  by  John  Webb  in  1655. 

Blomfield,  Inigo  Jones  in  Portfolio,  1889; 
Home,  Inigo  Jones  in  Century  Guild  Bobby 
Horse,  October,  1880 ;  Belcher-Blacartney,  Later 
Benaissance  Architecture  in  England;  Loftie, 
Inigo  Jones  and  Wren:  Cunningham,  Life  of 
Inigo  Jones;  Kent,  inigo  Jones,  Designs; 
Campbell,    Vitruvius  Britannicus, 

JONES,  Ow±iM;  architect  and  ornamental 
designer;  b.  Feb.  15,  1809;  d.  April  19,  1874. 

Son  of  Owen  Jones  (1741-1814),  a  Welsh 
antiquary.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London.  In  1830  he  visited  France  and  Italy; 
and  in  1833,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople. 
In  1834  and  again  in  1837  he  went  to  Granada, 
Spain,  and  made  numerous  drawings  of  the 
Alhambra.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  works  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London,  and  1852  designed  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra  courts  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace.  Jones  published  Plans,  Ele- 
vations, Sect  ions f  and  Details  of  the  Alhamr 
bra  (2  vols,  folio,  1842-1845);  TJie  Illumi- 
nated Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  (folio,  1844) ; 
Tlie  Polychromatic  Ornament  of  /fo/y,  1846 ; 
The  Grammar  of  Ornament  (folio,  100 
plates,  London,  1858,  2d  ed.,  1865,  112  plates). 

JORDAN,  BSTEBAN;  sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect;  b.  1543;  d.  1603. 

He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Bemiguete  (see 
Bemiguete)  and  studie^l  in  Italy.  He  made 
the  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Magdalen  at 
Valladolid. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario, 

JOSS  HOUSE.  In  the  semi-English  lan- 
guage of  traders  in  the  East,  a  Chinese  temple. 
The  term  ''joss,"  meaning  a  divinity,  seems  to  be 
a  mispronunciation  by  the  Chinese  of  the 
Portuguese  word  deos, 

J08T,  THOBIA8;  bell  founder. 

His  known  works  were  dated  between  1470 
and  1480.  In  1782  one  of  his  bells,  called  the 
Rathsglocke,  or  bell  of  the  council,  still  existed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg.  Another  is  now 
at  the  parish  church  of  Saveme  in  Alsace. 

Gerard,  Les  Artistes  de  V Alsace, 

JOUR.  In  French,  primarily  the  day; 
hence,  daylight,  and  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
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opening  for  the  admission  of  light.  In  English, 
used  in  such  compounds  as  abatjour,  k  jour. 

JOURDRAIN,  ABBOT.  (See  Chambers, 
Thomas  de.) 

JUAN  DE  BADAJOZ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. 

Juan  designed  and,  about  the  year  1537, 
directed,  the  execution  of  the  plateresque  work 
of  the  cloister  of  S.  Zoil  de  Carrion  de  los 
Condes,  Spain.  He  was  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Leon,  Spain,  and  completed  the  prin- 
cipal £Eu^e  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Marcos  in 
that  city. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario  historico, 

JUAN  BAUTI8TA  DE  TOLEDO;  archi- 
tect. 

Studied  in  Rome,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (see  Buonar- 
roti). He  was  recalled  to  Spain  by  Philip  II. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  palace  of  the 
Escorial  which  was  begun  by  him  in  1563  and 
finished  by  Juan  de  Herrera  (see  Herrera,  J.  de). 
He  built  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  Descalzas 
Reales  at  Madrid,  and  other  important  works. 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexicon. 

JTJBtl  In  French,  primarily  a  pulpit,  read- 
ing desk,  or  ambon.  In  later  usage,  the  screen 
at  the  western  end  of  a  choir,  and  separating 
it  from  the  nave  or  crossing.  The  change  of 
signification  is  evidently  caused  by  the  use  of 
some  part  of  this  screen  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  preach  to  the  laity.  Some  jub^  even 
of  recent  date,  have  projecting  balconies  fit  for 
that  purpose.  Magnificent  ones  of  late  Grothic 
style  exist  in  Belgium,  and  there  are  in  France 
some  of  still  later  date,  of  which  a  marked 
instance  is  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Limoges, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  but  now  re- 
moved and  set  up  in  another  part  of  the  church. 
(See  Choir  Screen  and  references.)  —  R.  S. 

JUDAS.  A  small  opening  in  a  door  of 
entrance,  as  to  a  dwelling,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  a  would-be  visitor  before  opening  the 
door.  Also,  in  the  door  of  a  prisoner's  cell, 
arranged  so  that  the  warden  can  see  the  prisoner. 
(Compare  Vasistas.) 

JUUO   ROMANO.     (See  Pippi,  GiuUo.) 

JUMEL,  ROBERT;  architect;  d. about  1523. 

In  1504  he  became  superintending  architect 
of  the  church  of  S.  Grervais  et  S.  Protais  at 
Gisors,  France.  In  1523,  which  was  probably 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  superseded  by 
Robeit  Grappin  (see  Grappin,  R). 

De  I«aborde,  Gisors;  Palustre,  Renaissance, 

JUMMA  MUE^JID.  In  India,  the  princi- 
pal mosque  of  a  town.  That  at  Delhi,  of  red 
sandstone  with  cupolas  of  marble  and  standing 
on  a  high  terrace,  is  of  the  Mohammedan  epoch, 
finished  in  1648.  That  of  Agra  is  at  Fatehpilr 
Sikri,  outside  the  fortress  where  the  other  im- 
portant buildings  are  situated,   built  of  red 
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sandstone  with  bands  and  other  inlays  of  white 
marble,  and  finished  about  1644.  That  at 
Bijapur  has  never  been  finished.  It  dates  from 
1560  and  is  of  colossal  size,  with  a  great  cupola 
and  several  minor  ones.  Other  remarkable 
examples  are  at  Cambay,  Champanir,  Ahme- 
dabad,  and  Janupiir.  Written  also  Jami  Mas- 
jid.  —  R.  S. 

JUMP.  An  abrupt  change  of  level  in  ma- 
sonry, as  in  the  base  of  a  foundation  wall,  or 
a  course  of  stonework  which  is  adjusted  to  a 
slope  by  an  occasional  step.     (See  Step.) 

JUNCTION  BOX.  (See  Electrical  Appli- 
ances.) 

JUSTE,  ANTOINE  (ANTONIO  DZ 
OIU8TO  BETTI);  sculptor  and  architect; 
b.  about  1479;  d.  September,  1519. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  brothers  Juste,  Italian 
sculptors  in  France  in  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  probably  the  chief  author  of  the 
monument  of  the  Bishop  Thomas  James  at  Dol, 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  although  the  name  of 
Jean  is  inscribed  upon  the  work.  He  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  chateau  of  Gaillon  in  1508- 
1509  (Deville,  op.  cit.).  Antoine  was  un- 
doubtedly associated  with  the  other  members 
of  his  family  in  the  construction  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Louis  XII.  at  Saint-Denis,  although 
there  is  no  record  of  that  fact. 

Deville,  Camptes  de  Gaillon,  (See  also  Juste, 
Jean.) 

JUSTE,  JEAN  (GIOVANNI  DI  GIUBTO 
BETTI);  sculptor  and  architect;  b.  1485;  d. 
1549. 

Jean  Juste  was  the  most  important  member 
of  a  family  of  Italian  sculptors  which  appears 
in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  investigations  of  Gaetano  Milanesi 
have  shown  that  the  family  name  was  really 
Betti,  and  that  they  came  from  the  village  of 
Saint  Martino  a  Mensola,  near  Florence,  Italy. 
Giusto  Betti  had  a  son,  Andrea,  whose  three 
sons,  Antoine  (see  Juste,  A.),  Andr^,  and  Jean, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  France  to  make 
the  monument  of  Thomas  James,  Bishop  of 
Dol,  who  died  April  5,  1504.  The  name  of 
Jean  Juste  appears  in  an  inscription  on  this 
monument.  In  a  book  by  Jean  Br^che  {ad 
Titulum  Paivdectarumy  Lyons,  1556),  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  monument  to 
Louis  XII.  in  the  church  of  Saint-Denis,  near 
Paris.  Jean  was  probably  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  monument  by  the  other 
members  of  his  family.     (See  articles  above.) 

Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  La  famille  dcs  Juste; 
A.  de  Montaiglon,  Noveaux  documents  sur  Jehan 
Juste  et  Juste  de  Juste  in  Noutelles  Archives;  De 
Laborde,  Comptes  des  b^iments  du  roi. 

JUSTE,  JUSTE  DE  (GIUSTO  DI  AN- 
TONIO  GIUSTO)  ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Juste  de  Juste  was  a  son  of  Antoine  Juste 
(see  Juste,  A.).     He  was  associated  with  the 
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other  membeiB  of  his  family  in  the  construction 
of  the  monument  of  Louis  XII.  in  the  church 
at  Saint-Denis,  near  Paris. 

(For  bibliography  and  family  history,  see  Juste, 
Jean.) 

JUTTT.     Same  as  Jetty. 

JX7VARA  (rVARA),  FIIJPPO  ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  1  685  (at  Messina) ;  d.  1 735  (at  Madrid). 

Juvara  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Fontana  (see 
Fontana,  C).  His  work,  although  done  in  the 
Baroque  period,  is  marked  by  simplicity  and 
much  classical  refinement.  His  life  was  spent 
mainly  in  the  service  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  at 
Turin,  Italy.  Juvara's  chief  monument  is  the 
monastery  of  the  Superga  near  Turin,  which 
shows  the  influence  of  contemporary  French 
practice.  The  Villa  Stupinigi,  near  Turin,  was 
probably  designed  by  him.  Many  villas  in 
Piedmont  were  built  by  him.  One  of  his  most 
characteristic  works  is  the  fa<^e  of  the  Palazzo 
Madama,  Turin,  1710,  with  its  fine  stairway. 
He  continued  the  construction  of  the  ducal  pal- 
ace at  Lucca,  begun  by  Bai-tolommeo  Amma- 
nati  (see  Ammanati).  At  Mantua,  Juvara 
built  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrea, 
designed  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  two  centu- 
ries before.  Juvara's  last  years  were  spent  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des  Barockatiles  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spdt-Renaissance ;  Milizia,  Memorie. 


The  central  shrine  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  standing  in  the  heart  of 
Mecca  and  in  the  courtyard  of  the  great 
mosque.  It  is  a  perfectly  plain,  nearly  cubical 
mass,  which,  at  certain  times,  is  concealed  by  a 
black  cloth  cover,  which  fits  it  closely. 

KAGOE ;  KAGK>Z.  An  Eskimo  assembly 
house.  It  is  usually  about  15  feet  high,  and 
20  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  snow  after  the 
style  of  an  Iglugeak.  (Also  see  Assembly 
House.) 

KAGSSB.     Same  as  Eagge. 

KAHRI  JAMI  (more  properly  Kahir^ 
Djami  or  Kahr\je  Dshami,  as  in  the  Grerman 
authorities  cited).  In  Constantinople,  origi- 
nally, the  church  of  a  great  monastery  dating 
from  the  fifth  century,  the  church  itself  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  later  additions.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  mosaics  with  which  the  interior  is 
lined,  and  in  their  character  and  arrangement 
there  is  visible  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  S.  Mark's  in  Venice.  The  building  remains 
in  use  as  a  Greek  church. 

Von  Hammer,  ConstantinopoUs  und  der  Bos- 
porus; Salzenberg,  Baudenkmale  von  Constanti- 
nopel. 

KATTiAB  TEMPUL  At  Ellora;  a  rock- 
cut  temple  of  great  size  and  elaboration  of 
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detail.     A  plan  and  small  view  are  given  by 
Fergusson.     Called  also  Kylas. 
KATiAMTfl.     (See  Calamis.) 
KATJ.TKRATES.     (See  Callicrates.) 
KATJ.TMACH08.     (See  CalUmachos.) 
KAL80MINE.     A  Hquid  mixture  for  col- 
ouring plastered  walls,  consisting  of  glue,  chalk, 
and  water  coloured  with  pigment.     Commonly 
called  water  colour.     Only  one  coat  can  be  ap- 
plied.    If  it  is  desired  to  change  the  tone  or 
repaint  the  wall  surface  the  first  coat  must  be 
washed  off,  so  that  in  the  end  it  often  proves 
an  expensive  process.     If  an  excess  of  glue  is 
used  the  colour  scales  off.     The  slightest  mois- 
ture destroys  it.     Also  written  Calcimine. 

—  Frederic  Crowninshield. 
KAMFEN.     (See  Campen.) 

i.  (See  Canachus.) 
k  In  Chinese  building,  a  structure 
somewhat  like  a  German  stove  of  the  simpler 
pattern ;  a  mass  of  simple  masonry  within  which 
a  fire  is  kept  burning  while  the  exterior  serves 
to  lie  upon  by  night  or  to  sit  upon  by  day,  as 
in  old  German  houses,  the  mass  of  masonry 
being  so  considerable  that  the  heat  of  the  exte- 
rior never  becomes  excessive. 

Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese. 


A  bridge  at  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  built  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  and  noted  for  its  remarkable 
towers  of  defence,  which  have  kept  their  pic- 
turesque appearance,  and  are  among  the  most 
marked  attractions  of  the  city.  The  buttresses 
of  the  bridge  are  ornamented  with  statues  and 
groups  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  but  these  are 
all  much  later  than  the  structure. 

KARLBKIRCHa  At  Vienna.  (See 
church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  under  Church.) 

KAHMANO.  The  permanent  winter  house 
of  the  central  Eskimo.  Its  walls  are  usually 
of  stone  and  whale  ribs,  and,  partly,  the  sides  of 
the  excavation  that  forms  itis  basis.  The  site 
is  usually  a  slope,  and  the  entrance  is  cut  for 
15  or  20  feet  into  this  slope,  gradually  rising 
to  the  floor  of  the  Karmang,  which  is  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  end  of  this  passage.  The  pas- 
sage IB  covered  with  large  stone  slabs.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  main  house  that  is  to  be 
a  whale  rib  is  fixed,  arch  up,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  poles  are  lashed,  their  other  ends  resting 
on  the  wall.  Over  these  poles  and  the  rib 
sealskins  are  stretched,  then  a  thick  layer  of 
the  little  shrubby  plant,  andromeda,  is  laid  on, 
and  over  all  another  thickness  of  skins  is 
stretched.  The  fastenings  are  usually  heavy 
stones.  The  arch  of  the  whale  rib  is  filled  in 
with  translucent  seal  intestines  for  a  window. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  arranged  after  the 
ordinary  Eskimo  fashion  (see  Iglu;  Iglugeak). 
The  frame  is  sometimes  made  entirely  of  whale 
ribs,  and  sometimes  the  waUs  are  all  above 
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ground,   vith  an  entrance  of  bqow.     Written 
also  Qarmang. 

Dr.  F.  Bou,  eth  Annuca  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Sitrfaa  of  Ethnology;  Turner,  11th  An.  Btp. 
So.  Eth. ;  and  other  papers  in  these  ReporU. 

—  F.  S.  D. 
KAStlUOL     Same  as  Eagge. 
KASHOA.     An  Alaskan  Eskimo  house  used 

as  a  sort  of  town  hall.     Similar  to  a  Kira  in 
itfl  use.  —  F.  S.  D. 

KASHIM.  An  Eskimo  assembly  house. 
(See  Assembly  House.)     Written  also  kaahimi. 

—  F.  S.  D. 
BIATATA.     The  smallest  lodge  of  the  Kla- 

maths.     (See  Latchash.)— F.  S.  D. 

KATSER,  KAJRL ;  d.  Sept.  2,  1895. 

An  architect  of  Vienna,  Austria,  who  went 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was  employed  by 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  in  the  lecon- 
stniction  and  restoration  of  palaces  there.  After 
the  death  of  Maximilian  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  modernized  several  medieval  and  baroque 
palaces. 

Nekrologit  in  KnnMtdtronlk,  Oct.  24,  1B96. 

RmUj.  A  moulding,  of  which  the  profile 
resembles  the  cross  section  of  tho  lower  part  of 
a  ship's  hull,  showing  the  keel  and  bilgea.  Simi- 
lar to  Brace  Moulding. 

KEEP.     Same  as  Doi^on. 

KEBPmt'S  HOUBE.  On  a  British  estate, 
the  dwelling  provided  for  a  gamekeeper. 

KEEPER'S  IiODOE  Same  as  Keeper's 
House,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  royal  park 
the  building  may  become  of  considerable  size, 
and  may  be  used  for  other  than  merely  game- 
protecting  purposes.     (See  Lodge.) 

KEEPINO  ROOM.  The  sitting  room,  as 
of  a  family,  as  distinguished  from  a  room  used 
for  ceremony  or  entert^nment.  This  term, 
apparently  local  in  modem  England,  is  used 
throughout  the  northern  United  States,  espe- 
cially outsi<le  of  the  large  towns. 

EBQ  HOUBB.  A  saloon,  or  bar,  where 
wines  and  liquors  are  kept  in  small  varnished 
kegs  instead  of  glass  bottles.  This  kind  of 
s.aloon  was  in  vogue  on  the  plains  about  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way. —  F.  S.  D. 

KELDBRMAITS  TAN  UAITSD  AZ^  AK- 
DRIBS;  architect;  b.  before  H88. 

With  his  son  Anthonis  he  built  the  old  church 
of  Bergen  Op  Zoom,  Holland.  In  U54  he  be- 
gan the  great  tower  of  the  Ltevensmonsterkerk 
at  Zieriksee,  Holland,  which  was  never  finished. 
He  built  also  the  city  halls  of  Veere  and  Mid- 
dle burg. 

Gal  land,  SoUandUcht  Baukumt. 

KELDERUAITS  VAIT  MAITSDAI^  AH- 
THOniS;  architect;  d.  Ifil2at  Mechlin  (Ma- 
lines),  Belgium. 

A  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  construction  of  the  town 
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hall  at  Middleburg,  Holland,  and  other  impor- 
tant buildings.  In  1497  he  was  made  archi- 
tect of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Veere.  With 
him  were  associated  his  brothers,  Matheus  and 
Rom  bout  (see  below). 

Galland,  Eoll&ndUcht  BanJatntt. 

KELDERMAHB  TAIT  MANSDALB, 
UATHETTB ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Bom  at  Mechlin,  Belgium,  the  son  of  An- 
thonis Eeldermans.  In  147^1479  he  worked 
on  the  Forte  de  Bruxelles  at  Mechlin,  and  in 
1487-U98  on  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Antwerp.  His  work  is  in  the  hut  period  of  the 
Gothic  style. 

BiogntpMe  Hattottale  de  Belfftgve. 

EBLDERMAira  VAN  MAN8DAI.B, 
ROMBOUT;  architect. 

Bom  at  Mechlin,  Belgium,  the  son  of  An- 
thonis Keldermans.  In  1515  he  was  made 
mattre  des  vna^onneriea  of  the  city  of  Mechlin, 
and  executed  numerous  important  works  at  the 
palaceof  Marguerite  d'Autriche  in  that  city.  He 
erected  numerous  important  buildings  in  B^um. 

Biographie  Rationale  dt  Belgigtu, 


Keltic;  Ceoss  o 


,    MoNASTRBBOICa, 
LTIC       DeCORATIVK 


(adj.).     Belonging  to  the  people 
who  formerly  inhabited,  almost  exclusively,  the 


whole  of  Weatem  Europe,  and  whoee  monuments 
are  found  especially  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 
{For  the  more  elaborate  and  decorative  works, 
■ee  Ireland,  Architecture  of;  Scotlaud,  Archi- 
tecture of;  for  the  rough  atone  monuments,  see 
Megalithic,  and  references.) 

KTIMP,  aziOROE  MBim.B;  architect; 
b.  1795;  d.  1844. 

Be  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and  made 
a  careful  study  of  Gothic  architecture.  Kemp 
designed,  in  1838,  the  monument  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  engaged  in  its 
erection  when  he  died. 

Bonnar,  Oeorge  Xeikle  Kemp. 

(See  Andreas  von  Kempten.) 
A  A  doghouse,  whether  a 
wooden  boxlike  structure  4  or  &  feet  long,  for 
a  single  dog,  or  an  elaborate  building  carefully 
planned  and  arranged  for  lodging  a  large  pack. 
The  most  important  kennels  are  those  provided 
for  fox  bounds  in  England  and  boar  hounds  in 
France.  They  have  to  be  planned  like  elabo- 
rate stables,  with  yards  for  exercising,  washing, 
and  brushing,  separate  coTnpartments  for  dogs 
that  are  sick,  or  thought  to  be,  a  separate  yard 
and  shelter  for  puppies,  and  a  special  kitchen 
connected  with  a  feeding  hotise  and  with  a  place 
for  the  storage  of  food.  One  establishment  in 
England  is  given  as  being  400  feet  long. 

B.  In  England,  a  gutter,  as  in  a  paved  street, 
or  in  a  stable  or  cowyard. 

KENT,  iM  n-T-TA**  .  paint«r,  architect,  and 
landscape  gardener ;  b.  1685  (in  Yorkshire);  d. 
April  12,  1748. 

He  went  to  London  in  1704,  and  in  1710  to 
Borne.  Betuming  to  England  in  1719,  he  be- 
came a  jw^A;^  of  Lord  Burlington  (see  Boyle, 
Bichard).  He  assisted  Lord  Burlington,  and 
built  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  and  tiie 
Horseguanls,  Whitehall ;  and  altered  and  deco- 
rated the  great  country  houses  of  Stowe, 
Houghton,  and  Holkham.  Kent  was  success- 
ful as  a  designer  of  gardens,  his  most  impor- 
tant work  being  the  park  at  Stowe. 

Blomfleld,  BenaliMiHce  Archltfcturt  in  Eng- 
land; Blomfleld,  Tkt  Furmal  Oarden  fit  England. 

KOTHiaODOTOB.     (See  Cephisodotus.) 

KBRAMICa.  A  The  art  and  industry  of 
making  objects  of  baked  clay. 

B.  Olyects  made  of  baked  clay  taken  collec- 
tively. 

The  arts  of  baked  clay  applicable  to  architec- 
ture are  of  two  sorts ;  in  one  the  clay  surface, 
whether  flat  or  modelled,  is  left  without  glaze 
or  polish  of  any  kind.  (See  Brick ;  Stoneware ; 
Terra  Cotta ;  Tite.)  In  the  other,  which  forms 
the  sul^ect  of  the  present  article,  the  processes 
of  the  potter  are  employed. 

The  most  common  forms  of  earthenware  in 
use  in  architecture  are  floor,  roof,  and  wall  til- 
ing, the  last  having  for  its  primary  object  the 
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protection  of  buildings  by  an  indestructible  sur* 
iace,  capable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  weather 
and  changes  of  temperature.  The  glazed  or 
enamelled  face  which  offers  most  opportunity 
for  the  characteristic  colours  of  pottery  in  deco- 
ration is  less  durable  under  friction  than  bodies 


Kkrakici  w   ABcmracrnRB:  CLomraa  of  Sam 

SrarAKO,  Bolouha. 
Tb*inlw«*ad  tha  iDpentrnctnn  of  brick  of  two  oolonr*,  cut 

of  a  semivitreouB  fracture  (such  as  porcelain  or 
stoneware),  and  consequently  less  adapted  for 
floor  tiling  than  for  walls  or  roofs.  When  used 
for  this  purpose  on  ordinary  earthenware  bodies, 
the  floor  is  slippery  so  long  as  the  glaze  retains 
its  freehnem,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  vom  down  by 
use  the  soft  substratum  offers  little  resistance, 
and  in  any  case  its  decoration  is  quickly  deetroyed. 
The  migolica  pavements  of  the  Italian  Cinque- 
cento  offer  extreme  instances  of  this,  as  in  the 
floor  of  Baphael's  Loggie  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  in  Bome,  as 
also  in  churches  at  Bologna,  Panna,  Venice,  and 
Siena,  dating  from  1480  onwards.  The  floor 
tiles  depending  for  bardaees  on  a  glased  surftce 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  best  are  those 
made  on  the  Spanish  or  Spanish-Moorish  system, 
in  compartments  filled  in  with  thick  coloured 
glazes,  just  as  the  enamel  fills  the  compart- 
ments of  Cloisonnd  ware.  These  tiles  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  on 
article  of  export,  as  we  find  them  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  Genoa,  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  tiles  in  the 
Mayor's  chapel  at  Bristol  ale  of  this  class. 

Id  the  mediieval  floor  tile  the  soft  Ip^  glazes 
hare  disappeared,  except  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions, leaving  the  incised  patterns  exposed  to  tbe 
wear  of  feet,  so  that  in  many  cases  only  the 
harder  clay  is  left.  Tiles  of  this  class  have  been 
called  Norman  tiles,  as  they  are  more  frequent  in 
Normandy  than  elsewhere,  and  of  much  earlier 
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date.  The  earliest  known,  probably,  are  those 
from  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  built 
within  the  precinct  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Etienne 
at  Caen,  and  in  England  those  from  Castle  Acre, 
Norfolk,  of  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  very  fine  example  in  the  chap- 
ter house  at  Westminster,  probably  of  a  rather 
later  date. 

The  practice  of  inlaying  patterns  (of  which 
the  foregoing  are  instances)  is  of  a  very  great 
antiquity,  as  Egyptian  examples  exist  of  1200 
B.C.  in  which  the  coloured  glass,  sometimes 
called  porcelain,  forms  an  inlaid  pattern.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the 
system  has  reached  mechanical  perfection  in  the 
Bo-caUed  encaustic  paving  tile, — an  ill-applied 
name,  having  no  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture, which  depends  for  its  success  on  the  even 
hardness  of  the  bodies  employed. 

Glazed  Roofing  Tiles,  These  are  universal 
in  China,  and  in  Persia  are  an  important  element 
of  external  decoration.  In  Europe  they  are  some- 
what uncommon,  except  in  Grermany  and  France. 
A  notable  example  exists  in  the  thirteenth-century 
church  of  S.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  the  high  pitched 
roof  being  completely  covered  with  lozenge-shaped 
tiles  coloured  and  glazed.  In  France  mediaeval 
examples  are  found,  as  in  the  church  of  B^nis- 
soa(3-Dieu  (Loire),  in  S.  Martin-des-Champs, 
Paris,  and  at  Dijon.  In  roofs  of  a  later  period 
we  find  the  4pis  or  small  pinnacles  of  seventeenth- 
century  chateaux  covered  in  with  glazed  earthen- 
ware, which  is  also  used  on  the  ridges  and  angles. 

Wall  tiling  as  a  means  of  colour  and  decora- 
tion is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  a  number  of  glazed  tiles  from  the 
palace  of  Rameses  at  Tel-el- YehAdiyeh  in  the 
Delta,  decorated  with  processions  of  captives, 
ornamental  work,  and  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  monarch.  These  are  of  about  1400  b.c.,  and 
are  therefore  older  than  the  frieze  from  the  pal- 
ace of  Susa,  found  by  M.  Dieulafoy,  and  now  in 
the  Louvre.  This  is  more  properly  brickwork, 
resembling  the  glazed  bricks  of  the  walls  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  (1200  B.C.),  and  belongs 
to  the  later  Assyrian  period.  The  continuity 
of  the  art  in  Persia  may  be  assumed  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  materials  to  that  of  those 
employed  later,  of  which  the  earliest  known  are 
the  hexagonal  and  star-shaped  tiles,  decorated 
with  lustre,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Rh^  or  Rhey 
(Rhages),  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  city  de- 
stroyed 600  years  ago.  From  this  time  to  the 
climax  of  the  art  under  Shah  Abbas  (1600  a.d.) 
the  record  is  continuous.  It  reached  its  greatest 
splendour  in  the  centuries  following  the  Arab 
Conquest,  and  spread  through  the  countries 
under  Mahommedan  rule  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  thence  to  Spain,  where  the  latest  effect  of 
its  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Alhambra, 
which,  if  not  actually  the  work  of  Persians,  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  Per- 
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sian  art  by  the  Moorish  successors  of  the  Khali& 
of  Cordova.  As  decorative  results  the  geomet- 
rically designed  Alhambra  tUes  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  Oriental  Persian  work,  which  still 
remains  without  a  rival  in  Western  Europe. 

The  so-called  Damascus  tiles  are  of  the  Per- 
sian type,  and  from  this  souix»  probably  the 
mosques  of  Cairo  were  supplied.  The  Rhodian 
variety,  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bright  iron  red  colour  not  found  in  the  same 
perfection  elsewhere,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  at  Lindus  by  the  descendants  of  Persian 
prisoners  transported  there  by  the  crusaders. 

In  China  coloured  tiles  are  largely  used  in 
exterior  work,  the  colours  being  varied  in  pri- 
vate houses  according  to  the  rank  of  the  occu- 
pant. The  celebrated  tower  of  porcelain  at 
Nanking,  destroyed  by  the  Taepings  in  1853, 
was  so  called  because  the  lowest  of  its  nine 
stories  was  covered  with  glazed  brick,  either  of 
a  coarse  porcelain  or  faced  with  a  white  slip. 
The  eaves  over  the  balconies  were  roofed  in  with 
green  tiles,  and  the  window  jambs  of  glazed 
porcelain  modelled  in  relief. 

In  Europe  tile  work  in  architecture  has  never 
equalled  that  of  eastern  countries  in  importance. 
But  the  keramic  art  has  passed  into  fresh  phases, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  glazed  sculpture  of  the 
Italian  Cinquecento.  The  knowledge  inherited 
from  the  Arab  civilization  of  Spain  was  certainly 
communicated  to  Italy,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  Renaissance  in  the  work  of  Luca  della  Robbia, 
who  has  been  credited  with  the  independent  re- 
discovery of  the  white  tin  glaze  on  which  the 
character  of  his  work  mainly  depends.  The 
question  of  this  rediscovery  has  provoked  much 
discussion.  But  the  real  interest  of  his  work 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  example  of 
the  union  of  a  great  original  school  of  sculpture 
with  a  development  of  colour  in  keramics.  This 
development  was  nevertheless  limited,  and  the 
defect  of  the  work  is  in  the  crudity  and  opacity 
of  some  of  the  tints.  But  the  skill  shown  in 
the  use  of  limited  means  is  an  earnest  of  what 
would  have  resulted  had  his  successors  inherited 
the  spirit  in  which  he  worked.  His  art  disap- 
pears early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  his 
name  is  still  applied  to  similar  work,  as  imder- 
takcn  in  our  own  times.     (See  Robbia  Work.) 

Methods  of  Manufacture  of  Tiles.  These 
may  be  divided  into  (1)  wire  cutting  from  wet 
clay;  (2)  moulding;  (3)  stamping  from  wet  dust. 
In  the  first  the  tiles  are  cut,  one  at  a  time,  on  a 
gauge,  or  in  quantity,  by  wires  placed  across  the 
mouth  of  a  pressing  machine  or  pug  mill.  In 
either  case  the  necessary  wetness  of  the  body 
affects  the  shape  of  the  tile  when  dry.  The 
same  is  in  a  measure  true  of  moulding,  though 
less  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  clay. 
It  is,  however,  much  slower.  In  the  third  pro- 
cess the  tile  may  be  said  to  be  formed  ready  dried, 
the  damp  dust  that  is  pressed  into  a  mould  con- 
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taining  so  little  water  that  the  tiles  may  be  car- 
ried direct  to  the  oven.  They  are  more  fragile 
in  this  state  than  when  made  from  wet  clay,  and 
in  some  cases  cannot  be  fired  in  a  block,  each 
tile  requiring  to  be  supported  independently.  As 
the  body  is  at  least  as  dense,  this  points  to  a 
difference  in  the  molecular  structure,  and  may 
account  for  the  great  susceptibility  to  fixwt 
sometimes  apparent  in  tiles  of  this  class. 

The  methods  of  colouring  and  ghizing  tiles 
are  substantially  identical  with  those  employed 
in  pottery.  The  range  of  colour  available  for 
decoration  is  really  much  more  extensive,  owing 
to  the  semimosaic  character  of  tile  work.  It  is 
in  fact  possible  to  employ  in  the  same  scheme 
of  colour  a  number  of  results  of  processes  which 
would  be  impossible  on  a  single  plaque.  So 
great  a  choice  of  materials  often  proves  in  un- 
skilful hands  rather  an  embarrassment  than  an 
advantage.  The  tile  painter's  resources  may 
be  said  to  be  coextensive  with  the  whole  range 
of  coloured  silicates,  and  to  contain  analogues 
of  every  known  mineral  colour  employed  in 
painting,  as  well  as  one  or  two  (notably  the 
ruby  of  copper)  which  approach  the  splendour 
of  vegetable  dyes.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  various  applications  of  pure  metal  possible 
in  pottery,  and  the  peculiar  lustres  of  copper 
and  silver ;  however,  the  difEiculty  of  producing 
these  with  certainty  must  always  be  an  obstacle 
to  their  employment. 

Gold,  though  so  important  in  the  decoration 
of  potteiy,  has  been  little  used  in  the  keramic 
work  of  architecture.  In  mosaic  work  proper 
the  effect  of  the  small  tessene  is  enhanced  by 
the  distributed  tint  of  the  joint,  the  right  pro- 
portion of  this  to  the  whole  surface  being  an 
essential  of  success.  In  tile  design  the  actual 
size  of  the  joint  is  a  negligible  consideration. 
But  the  shape  of  the  tile  itself  is  the  basis  of 
the  ornament  painted  on  it,  in  any  architectonic 
treatment,  although  in  purely  pictorial  decora- 
tion it  may  be  concealed.  The  decoration  may 
consist  of  an  inlay  of  plain  coloured  tiles,  or 
may  be  painted  over  a  tile  surface  irrespective 
of  the  jointing,  which  in  this  case  is  usually 
hidden  as  much  as  possible,  often  perhaps  more 
than  is  necessary.  The  Spanish  tile  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  probably  the  best  example 
of  the  first  class  of  work;  while  the  Dutch 
pictures,  usually  in  blue  monochrome,  and  often 
covering  a  large  surface  of  tiles,  are  the  ex- 
tremest  limit  of  the  second.  The  finest  work 
is  to  be  found  between  these  two  extremes,  as 
in  the  early  Persian  work  before  mentioned,  in 
which  a  coloured  and  lustred  decoration  com- 
bines with  the  tile  form,  the  result  being  insur- 
passable  in  richness. 

It  is  a  task  which  still  remains  open  to  the 
artist  to  make  a  satisfactory  use  of  the  whole 
of  the  resources  of  the  keramic  art  in  archi- 
tecture.    The  use  of  external  glazed  work  is  on 
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the  increase,  the  apprehension  formerly  enter- 
tained that  the  glossy  effect  on  buildings  would 
be  unpleasant  having  yielded  to  experience.  As 
a  fact,  the  reflection  out  of  doors  is  less  percep- 
tible than  under  a  roof  and  is  not  seen  at  all  at 
certain  angles.  The  effects  of  colour  in  modem 
works  are  certainly  inferior  to  their  ancient 
prototypes.  Possibly  the  commercial  necessity 
for  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  is  responsi- 
ble for  tbis,  at  least  as  much  as  artistic  in- 
capacity. (For  modem  attempts  at  architectural 
decoration  in  keramics,  see  Polychromy ;  Sculp- 
ture ;  Stoneware ;  Terra  Cotta.) 

—  William  Db  Morgan. 

The  works  cited  in  any  Bibliography  of  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  may  be  consulted,  as  Prime,  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  Deck,  La  Faience;  Fortnum, 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Maiolica^  South  Kens- 
ington Museum;  and  Borrmann*8  book  named 
below.  Consult  also  Am 6,  Les  carrelages  ^maillis 
du  moyen  Qge  et  de  la  renaissance;  Brenci  and 
Lessing,  Majolika-Fliesen  aus  Siena,  1500^1550 ; 
Jacobsthal,  Sud-Italienische  FUesen-Ornamente ; 
Dieulafoy,  Vart  antique  de  la  Perse;  Borrmann, 
Die  Keramik  in  der  Baukunst  (forms  part  of  the 
Darmstadt  f/and6ucA  der  Architektur);  and  the 
articles  by  Professor  Marquand  on  the  works  of 
the  Delia  Robbia  family.  The  books  on  archi- 
tectural decoration  contain  much  about  tUe  pave- 
ments and  the  like. 
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Same  as  Curb. 
Same  as  Curf. 
Among  the  northem  American 
Indians,    a    symbolical    pole.     (See    Canada^ 
Architecture  of.) 

KEY,  A,  An  instmment  for  fastening  and 
unfastening  a  lock;  capable  of  being  inserted 
or  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  and  when  with- 
dravm,  leaving  the  lock  incapable  of  being 
opened  or  shut  except  by  violence.  The  princi- 
pid  parts  of  an  ordinary  key  are  as  follows :  — 

Bow — the  enlargement  at  one  end  of  the 
shank  whereby  the  key  is  tumed  by  the  fingers. 
Bit — the  lug  at  the  end  of  the  shank  which 
fits  into  the  lock  and  raises  the  tumbler  and 
turns  the  bolt  of  the  lock.  The  bit  is  cut 
and  grooved  to  fit  itself  to  the  various  wards 
and  levers  of  the  lock.  Shank — the  shaft 
connecting  the  bow  and  bit. 

In  the  East,  keys  are  commonly  of  wood, 
and  a  series  of  metal  pins  set  into  the  wooden 
bar  of  the  key  can  be  adjusted  to  holes  on  the 
lock,  thus  raising  tumblers  and  allowing  the 
latch  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  metal  keys  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
succeeding  centuries  were  often  the  medium  of 
exquisite  decoration,  not  merely  in  the  graceful 
and  picturesque  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the 
key  proper,  —  bit,  shank,  and  bow ;  but  also  in 
the  way  of  delicate  chasing  and  even  elaborate 
inlay  of  other  materials  than  iron.  Locks  and 
keys  of  extraordinary  beauty  have  been  pre- 
served when  the  wooden  chests  which  they  were 
made   for    have    disappeared,   and    these  are 
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among  the  jewels  of  our  coUectJons  of  orn&- 
mcntol  art.  —  R.  S. 

B.  A  weJge,  or  a  tapering  piece  or  member, 
used  singly,  or  in  purs,  aa  a  means  of  drawing 
two  parts  together  and  tightly  securing  them 
when  it  is  forced  into  an  aperture  prepiu^  for 
the  purpose ;  or  as  a  means  of  holding  two 
members  or  euHaces  apart;  hence,  a  member 
for  a  similar  purpose,  whether  so  shaped  or  not, 
deaigned  for  insertion  into  lecesses  in  two  or 
more  adjoining  parts,  and  commonly  secured  in 
place  by  wedges  or  keys  of  the  specified  form. 
Thus,  a  key  may  be  used  instead  of  a  cleat  for 


securing  together  a  number  of  boards  edge  to 
edge;  and  will  be  itself  formed  of  a  tapering 
board  forced  into  a  corresponding  groove  cut 
across  the  assembled  boards ;  the  cross  section 
of  such  a  key  and  its  corresponding  groove  has 
usually  a  dovetail  shape,  flaring  inward,  for 
greater  security.  A  coromon  use  of  keys  is  in 
heavy  framing,  as  in  forming  a  scarf  joint,  or 
assembling  the  parts  of  a  truss.  For  the  last 
purpose,  a  key  is  commonly  of  iron,  and  known 
ss  a  cotter,  and  used  in  connection  with  a  gib, 
or  gibs. 

C.  In  plastering,  or  wmilar  work,  that  part 
of  the  plastic  material  which  enters  into  the  in- 
terstices, or  olings  to  the  rough  surface,  of  the 
backing  or  prepared  support ;  and  by  its  ad- 
herence sustains  the  coat  of  mortar,  or  like  ma- 
terial. Thus,  the  first  coat  of  plaster  applied 
to  lathing  forma  a  key  when  pressed  through 
the  spaces  arranged  for  it ;  and  this  coat  being 
"  scratched  "  or  roughened  enables  the  next  coat 
to  form  a  key.  —  D.  N.  B.  8. 

Blank  Key.  A  Vey  before  the  bit  ot  other 
part  is  finished  or  shaped  to  fitany  particular  lock. 

Changa  Key.  One  fashioned  to  fit  but  one 
of  a  set  of  locks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Master  Key  which  controls  the  entire  series. 

Daek  Key.  A  reversible  key  as  commonly 
used  for  the  locking  of  the  top  of  a  desk ; 
usually  small  and  of  simple  form. 

Bxtenaicm  Key.  One  with  a  "telescope" 
shank,  the  shank  of  the  bow  working  in  the 
cylindrical  shank  of  the  bit.  Used  as  a  Slid- 
ing-door  Key. 

nat  Key.  One  fashioned  entirely  from  a 
flat  strip  of  metaL     A  f 


latch  keys  and  the  like,  because  convenient  for 
carrying. 

Folding  Key.  A  key  with  a  joint  in  the 
shank  allowing  the  bit  to  fold  back  upon  the 

Iiatob  Key.  A  key  to  open  a  latch,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  that  term.  (See  also  Latch 
Lock,  under  Lock.) 

BSaater  Key.  One  eo  fashioned  that  it  will 
lock  and  unlock  all  of  a  particular  set  of  locks, 
each  differing  slightly  from  the  other.  (See 
Change  Key.) 

IHght  Key.  One  for  opening  a  night  latch. 
(See  Latch  and  Lateh  Lock,  under  Lock.) 

Reveralbla  Key.  One  having  two  similar 
bits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shank,  permitting 
the  key  to  be  inserted  in  its  lock  dther  side  up, 
and  operating  the  lock  by  a  half  turn  of  the  key. 

Skeleton  Kay.  An  instrument,  usually  a 
slim  strip  of  metal,  used  for  picking  locks. 

audlnc  Door  Key.  One  fitted  for  the  lock 
of  a  sliding  door,  the  shank  being  so  arranged 
I^  means  of  a  joint,  or  "extension,"  that  the 
bow  may  be  turned  close  to  the  countersunk 
escutcheon  and  clear  the  jamb  strips  of  the  slid- 
ing door  pocket  —  F.  B.  H. 

KBT,  LIBTBK  DB ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

An  archit«ct  who  practised  in  Leiden  and 
Haarlem,  Holland,  towurd  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  His  chief  work  is  the  Renus- 
sance  faqade  and  stairway  of  the  Stadhuis  or 
Town  Hall  of  Leiden.  He  huUt  the  Onde- 
mannenkaus  and  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
S.  Anna  at  Haarlem. 

Galland,  MjllSnditeht  Bavlcarut. 

KUYHOLB,  A  hole  for  the  reception  of  a 
key,  in  any  sense ;  more  specifically,  the  aper- 
ture hj  which  a  key  (A)  is  inserted  into  a 
lock.  

KHYSBR  (KEISBR),  HHNDRJCK  COR- 
SBLISZOON  DB ;  architect  and  sculptor :  b. 
May  16,  1565;  d.  1621. 

One  of  the  most  important  Dutoh  architects. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cornells  Bloemaart  (see  Bloe- 
maart)  and  studied  in  France.  He  established 
himself  with  Bloemaart  at  Amsterdam  in  1591. 
July  19,  1594,  he  was  appointed  sculptor  and 
architect  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  this 
capacity  had  general  supervision  of  the  artistic 
work  done  by  the  city.  Be  Keyser  made  the 
cartoons  for  the  windows  in  the  church  of  8. 
John  at  Gouda,  Holland,  which  were  presented 
by  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  He  made  the  monu- 
ment to  Erasmus  in  the  Groote  Markt  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  the  monument  to  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  Qroote  Kerk  at  Delft.  He 
built  many  of  the  ornamental  gatee  in  the  forti- 
fications of  Amsterdam.  De  Keyser  built  also 
the  court  of  the  East  India  House  and  the  Ex- 
change at  Amsterdam.  At  Hoom,  Holland,  he 
built  the  Hoc^rbeets  monument,  and  the  front 
of  the  Oosterkerk,  1615.  His  son  Pieter  de 
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KHAN 
Two  viewB  of  the  Interior  court  of  one  between  tred  pointed  arches  when  on  the  prniind  level  tie 
Bagdad  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  that  is  to  say,  stables  ;  when  on  a  sli)i;ht1y  hi|[ber  level  are  lodg- 
in  tbe  narrow  tract  of  Hat  land  between  the  great  Ing-rooms,  —  these  being  the  sole  accuinmodatioDs  _ 
rlvera,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  properly  called  for  beast  or  man.  Fieces  of  stufF  hung  upon  ropes 
Meiopotfuola.    The  nlcbM  rooted  wlUt  four-ceu-      AOord  such  privacy  as  is  to  be  bad. 
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Keyser  succeeded  him  and  finished  many  of  his 

works. 

Immerzeel,  Sollandsehe  en  Vlaamsche  Kunst- 
achilders;  Kramm,  Hollandische  Baukunst, 

KEYSER,  PIETER  DE.  (See  Keyser, 
Hendrick.) 

KEY  STOKE.  A  key  or  wedge  of  stone; 
in  general,  the  same  as  voussoir.  The  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  mean  a  voussoir  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  —  coming  thus  in  the  middle 
of  the  archivolt,  —  although  any  voussoir  may 
be  considered  as  a  key,  especially  the  last  one 
placed,  which  thus  keys  the  whole  system  to- 
gether. 

jujY  up  (v.).  To  raise  slightly  a  structure 
built  of,  or  secured  by,  keys,  by  forcing  the  keys 
into  the  prepared  spaces.  Thus,  in  an  arch,  the 
last  voussoir,  serving  as  a  key,  may  be  shaped 
slightly  too  large  and  then  be  driven  into  place, 
by  which  process  the  entire  arch  ring  is  crowned 
up  higher,  even  to  the  extent  of  raising  it  en- 
tirely from  the  centring.  A  similar  operation 
is  frequently  performed  at  the  base  of  a  settled 
wall  which  is  to  be  underpinned. 

KHAN.  A  caravanserai ;  especially  one  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  usually  a  place  of 
shelter  merely,  without  further  provision  for 
travellers.  When  built  by  a  rich  man  for  a 
charitable  motive,  as  is  common,  the  courtyards 
of  the  larger  khans  have  some  architectural  pre- 
tensions, the  separate  chambers  being  vaulted 
and  open  toward  the  court  with  flights  of  steps 
of  solid  masoniy  leading  to  an  upper  story. 
The  outside  wall  is  plain,  and  generally  without 
openings,  being  intended  for  protection  against 
sudden  attacks,  and  the  gate  is  strongly  secured. 

KHMER.     (See  Emer.) 

KTBTiAH.  (Arabic;  a  thing  adored,  or 
looked  to  with  reverence.)  The  sacred  point 
toward  which  praying  worshippers  look;  with 
the  Moslems,  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The  mihrab 
in  a  mosque  is  supposed  to  mark  the  direction 
of  this. 

KINGBOLT.  A  rod  or  long  bolt  taking 
the  place  of  a  king-post. 

KINQ  CLOSER.     (See  under  Closer.) 

KING  POST.     (See  under  Post.) 

b:ino  rod.  a  vertical  tie  rod  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  king-post. 

KIOSK;  KIOSQUE.  A.  In  the  Levant, 
a  summer  palace,  a  pavilion,  or  place  of  tem- 
porary resort.     (See  the  subtitles.) 

B.  A  small  and  usually  open  building  used 
for  subordinate  or  temporary  purposes.  In  this 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  Oriental  summer 
houses  and  garden  houses,  in  Paris  to  the  booths 
in  which  newspapers  and  the  like  are  sold,  and 
generally  to  a  roofed  pavilion  for  musicians,  a 
place  of  shelter  in  a  public  park,  or  the  like. 

Bagdad  Kiosk.  In  Constantinople;  a  fine 
piece  of  Turkish  architecture,  dating  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Ghinli  Kiosk.  At  Constantinople;  a  fine 
specimen  of  Turkish  architecture,  thought  to 
have  been  built  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  decorated,  and  lined  and  faced  with 
painted  tiles  at  a  somewhat  later  time.  It  is 
now  used  to  contain  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  has  lost 
much  of  its  beauty. 

Tildis  Kiosk.  Near  Constantinople,  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Bosporus ;  a  pavilion  be- 
longing to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  used  by 
him  for  stately  entertainments.  As  the  present. 
Sultan  (1900)  resides  here  for  the  greater  part, 
of  the  time,  the  name  of  the  palace  has  passed 
iDto  the  newspapers  as  equivalent  to  the  Turk- 
ish court  and  government. 

KIOX7M.  In  Burmah,  a  Buddhist  monas-. 
tery.     (See  Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

KIRK.  A  place  of  Christian  worship,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland.  The  term  is  the  Lowland 
Scotch  form  of  the  word  "  church." 

KISHONL  The  uncovered  shade  erected  by 
the  Moki  Indians  in  their  fields.  Cottonwood 
saplings  are  set  up  in  the  ground,  forming  a 
slight  curve,  with  convex  side  toward  the  south. 
Brush  is  then  laid  with  stems  upward  all  around 
the  outside  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
fastened  by  bands  of  small  cottonwood  branches, 
tied  to  the    uprights  by   means    of   withes. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

KISL  A  kind  of  construction  where  poles 
are  set  up  and  layers  of  brush  fastened  upon 
them.     (See  Kisboni.) 

KISTVAEN.     Same  as  Cistvaen. 

KITCHEN.  A  room  intended  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  cooking  of  food.  The  kitchen  is 
usually  located  in  the  basement  of  city  houses, 
and  in  the  basement  or  in  a  semidetached  wing 
on  the  ground  floor  of  country  houses.  The 
plan  of  locating  the  kitchen  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  house,  to  avoid  the  cooking  smeUs  pervad- 
ing the  entire  house,  though  followed  in  some 
modem  club-houses  and  the  like,  is  open  to 
objections.  A  kitchen  should  be  roomy,  con- 
veniently planned,  yet  not  too  large,  for  this 
increases  the  labour  of  cooking  and  dish-washing 
operations.  Essential  requirements  are  i^enty 
of  light,  good  ventilation,  and  absence  of  super- 
fluous woodwork.  The  walls  should  be  water- 
proofed several  feet  in  height,  either  oil-painted 
or  lined  with  glazed  tiles  or  marble,  or  faced 
with  enamelled  brick.  Floors  may  be  oiled  or 
varnished,  or  covered  with  linoleum  or  oil  cloth. 
White  or  coloured  tile  flooring  is  desirable,  par- 
ticularly at  the  sink,  and  sometimes  at  the  range 
and  the  hot-water  boiler.  Windows  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  kitchen  afford  cross  ventilation ;  they 
should  always  have  screens  to  keep  out  the  flies. 
A  family  kitchen  should  contain  a  good-sized 
brick-set  or  portable  coal  range  (called  in  Eng- 
land "kitchener"),  with  or  without  charcoal 
broiler;  and  often  a  hot-water  boiler  placed 
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new:  the  range,  either  Tertically  or  horixontally, 
though  some  recently  built  houses  have  instead 
of  the  hot-water  boiler  a  Bteam-heated  tank  phtced 
in  the  cellar.  For  use  in  summer  time  there 
should  be  a  small  gas  range  (or  elae  a  combina- 
tion gas  and  coal  range) ;  an  open  sink,  of  gen- 
erous aiie,  preferably  of  iron  or  earthenware, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets  and  with  drain 
board ;  a  kitchen  dresser  with  bottom  closets, 
cupboards,  drawers,  shelves,  and  glass  doors ; 
one  or  two  kitchen  tables  uid  some  chairs 
form  the  outfit.  The  range  should  have  one 
or  two  ovens,  a  water  back  of  proper  pro- 
portions to  beat  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  a 
ventilating  hood  to  remove  cooking  odours  and 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  kitchen  cool.  The  range 
is  mth^  set  between  brick  jambs  or  flat  against 
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hotels  (see  Hotel)  some  cooking  is  done  by 
steam.  Such  kitchens  contain  not  only  lai^e, 
so-called  hotel  ranges  with  several  fires,  and 
generally  standing  free  on  all  aides  on  the  fioor, 
but  also  special  roasters  and  broitera,  steam 
roasting  ovens,  steam  cookers  for  boiling  meat, 
vegetable  and  oatmeal  kettles.  The  fixtures 
are  generally  double-Jacketed  iron  or  tinned 
copper  vessels,  with  steam  and  water  supply 
connections  and  draw  cock  for  emptying.  In 
hospitals  and  public  institutions  where  there  are 
not  BO  many  (Ufierent  kinds  of  dishes,  but  large 
quantities  of  one  kind  to  be  done,  steam  cooking 
is  quite  usual,  and  oflers  many  advantages. 
Other  appliances  for  Urge  kitchens  are  bread 
and  pastry  ovens,  heated  by  steam  or  gas ;  gaa 
t^tasters ;  warming  closets  and  carving  tables. 


A.  Entruofc 

B.  Cblmner 
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the  chimney  breast.  A^oining  the  kitchen 
there  should  be  a  pantry  for  the  storage  of  food, 
and  also  a  storeroom  or  closet  for  the  copper, 
iron,  and  earthen  pots,  pans,  kettles,  dishes, 
and  the  plates.  Sometimes  there  is  adjoining 
the  kitchen  a  special  scullery  with  sink,  where 
meats  and  vegetables  are  prepared  for  cooking. 
Kitchens  of  small  dwellings  and  apartments 
contain  also  the  washtubs,  but  a  separate 
laundry  is  preferable.     (See  Laundry.) 

Kitchens  for  large  institutions  are  generally 
placed  in  a  separate  building,  located  centrally, 
and  sometimes  connected  by  underground  con- 
duits with  the  various  buildings.  Sometimes 
kitchen  and  laundry  ore  combined  under  the 
same  roof.     In  the  lai^er  kitchens  of  modern 


and  one  or  more  sets  of  self-feeding  heavy  copper 
urns  tinned  inside,  for  cofiee,  water,  milk,  and  tea. 
The  floors  of  such  kitchens  are  cemented, 
asphalted,  or  tiled,  and  provided  with  fioor 
drains.  The  walls  are  finished  in  hard  plaster 
and  oil  paint,  or  lined  part  of  the  height  with 
glazed  tiles,  or  bricks.  Efficient  genOTl  venti- 
lation is  necessary;  the  steam  cooking  kettles 
have  special  copper  vent  flues  for  the  removal 
of  vapours.  One  or  more  sinks  for  drawing 
water  and  washing  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and 
kettles  are  provided ;  these  should  always  have 
drain  boards.  Wooden  sinks  are  neither  du- 
rable nor  sanitary ;  sinks  are  either  of  galva- 
nized iron  or  of  earthenware ;  the  drip  boards 
of  slate  or  soapstone,  or  wood  lined  with  plan- 
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iflhed  copper.  Larger  kitchen  buildings  have 
special  scuUeries  with  sinks  for  washing  cooking 
dishes  and  pans,  for  preparing  meat  and  vege- 
tables, etc.  A  pantry  located  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  dining  room  has  serving  tables, 
carving  boards,  and  sinks  for  washing  the 
table  ware.  Modem  hotels  often  have  a  large 
dish-washing  machine  for  washing  plates,  cups, 
saucers,  etc.  —  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

Kitchens  of  tropical  climates  are  arranged 
and  fitted  up  with  a  simplicity  which  might 
be  studied  with  advantage ;  for  it  is  evidently 
not  a  gain  to  employ  large  and  very  costly 
appliances  involving  the  consumption  of  large 
amounts  of  fuel.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cooking  in  warm  climates  is  done  out  of  doors 
by  arrangements  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  primeval  fire  in  a  roughly  built  hearth  of 
stones,  with  a  pot  slung  from  a  tripod  of  sticks ; 
and  the  tablelike  cooking  apparatus  with  small 
openings  in  the  side  for  introducing  the  nozzle 
of  a  bellows,  and  a  large  opening  at  top  for  the 
gridiron,  frying  pan,  or  pot,  imply  the  use  of 
fuel  as  compact  and  as  clean  as  charcoal.  A 
modification  of  this  is  visible  in  modem  gas- 
cooking  appliances.  This  matter  of  fuel  is 
largely  the  deciding  influence  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  kitchen.  The  ancient  *' Abbots' 
Kitchens"  of  English  and  French  mediaeval 
convents  are  not  different,  except  in  size,  from 
the  usual  kitchen  of  the  well-to-do  family  at 
that  time ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cooking  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  in  front  of  a  large  wood  fire. 

The  oven  for  the  baking  of  bread  and  the 
like  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  kitchen  proper; 
often  it  opens  into  a  separate  room,  and  it  is 
heated  separately. 

The  modem  French  kitchen  is  not  usually 
large,  and  in  many  elegant  Parisian  apartments 
it  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  10  by  14  feet, 
the  French  cooks  having  always  objected 
to  large  rooms  on  account  of  the  unnecessary 
number  of  stops  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  very  large  establishments,  a  serving  room 
may  adjoin  the  kitohen,  and  separate  rooms 
will  be  provided  for  sweets,  salads,  tea,  and 
coffee.     (See  Still  Room.) 

The  following  appliances  are  used  in  kitohens, 
but  they  will  not  all  be  found  except  in  the 
most  extensive  plants. 

Range;  as  described  above,  though  the 
French  model  differs  greatly  from  that  most 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Oven ;  anciently  heated  by  a  wood  fire  which 
was  cleared  awa^r  before  the  material  to  be 
baked  was  introduced,  but  which  is  now  kept 
hot  by  a  very  small  fire  in  a  bed  at  one  comer. 

Pastry  Oven. 

Roasting  fireplace  with  spits,  which  may  be 
used  with  coal  or  charcoal  if  a  cover  is  used ; 
(see  next  item). 
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Broiling  Stove;  of  which  the  ideal  form 
seems  to  be  that  used  in  American  grill  rooms 
for  oysters,  chops,  and  the  like. 

Duteh  Oven ;  for  roasting  in  front  of  a  fire 
not  so  large  nor  so  hot  as  in  an  open  fireplace ; 
this,  however,  is  movable. 

Boilers  or  Cookers ;  that  for  vegetables ; 
that  for  soup ;  each  of  which  is  often  fitted 
with  a  steam  jet  by  which  the  contents  may  be 
heated  in  a  few  minutes. 

Stewing  Stoves. 

Bain  Marie ;  like  a  very  large  shallow  pan 
with  water  of  the  requisite  temperature,  in 
which  saucepans  and  the  like  are  kept  with 
dishes  partly  prepared,  or  ready  for  serving. 

Carving  Table;  on  which  the  dishes  are 
kept  hot  by  steam. 

Plate  Warmer  or  Hot  Closet;  which  may 
include  a  special  place  for  silver,  and  the  like, 
and  may  be  so  large  that  a  considerable  stock 
of  utensils  is  kept  hot  permanently. 

Cook's  Closet ;  which  is  a  dresser  which  the 
cook  may  keep  under  his  own  control. 

Dish-washer;  which  in  some  establishments 
is  run  with  soap  and  water  heated  to  a  very 
high  temperature  by  the  use  of  steam,  so  that 
crockery  is  cleansed  without  handwork  of  any 
sort,  and  also  dried,  immediately,  by  its  own 
heat. 

Dresser. 

Serving  Tables. 

Robert  Kerr,  The  Gentleman's  House ;  Steven- 
son, House  Architecture  ;  Damcke,  Koch-Einrich- 
tungen  in  the  Handbuch  der  ArchUektur^  Part  III, 
vol.  6 ;  F.  Colyer,  Public  Institutions^  their  en- 
gineering and  sanitary  appliances;  also  any  large 
and  thorough  Cook  Book,  such  as  Goaff^,  Livre 
de  Cuisine. 

KJLTCUKN'  COURT.  In  a  large  country 
house,  a  courtyard  which  gives  light  and  some- 
times access  to  a  kitehen  and  adyacent  offices. 
There  is  always  a  door  in  the  outer  wall ;  the 
purpose  of  the  wall  being  to  keep  from  the 
guests  the  view  of  the  doors  and  principal 
windows  of  the  offices.  In  American  country 
houses  the  feature  is  rare,  and  it  is  more  usual  to 
*' plant  out"  the  kitchen  by  arrangement  of 
trees  and  shmbbery 

KIVA  {A  kee-vah),  (From  the  Mold  (Mo- 
quis)  kibva  or  kee-bva.) 

A  chamber  in  a  Pueblo  village  constracted  for 
an  assembly  room,  for  religious  observances,  for 
a  men's  dormitory,  and  for  a  general  lounging 
place  for  male  members  of  the  gens,  clan,  or  so- 
ciety owning  it.  The  best  modem  specimens 
are  probably  those  of  the  Moki,  which  are  rec- 
tangular. At  Taos  and  at  some  other  places 
there  are  round  ones.  Those  discovereil  thus  fiir 
in  the  mins  of  the  Southwest  are  generally  round. 
Where  possible,  the  kiva  is  separately  built  in  a 
court  and  usually  partly,  or  wholly,  below  the 
general  level.     In  cliff  regions,  clefts  and  crev- 
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ices  are  utilized  where  they  extend  below  the 
surface.  In  Zuni,  and  some  other  places,  kivas 
are  part  of  the  village  proper,  being  merely 
rooms  on  the  ground  that  can  be  secluded.  The 
kiva  is  entered  through  a  hatchway  in  the  centre 
of  a  raised  part  of  the  flat  roof,  descent  to  the 
floor  being  gained  by  means  of  a  ladder.  A 
seat  formed  by  a  low  wall  runs  along  one  or 
both  sides,  and  at  the  ends  there  are  similar  wall 
projections,  about  the  same  height,  generally 
used  as  shelves.  In  the  chief  kiva  of  Walpi  a 
wooden  door  exists  closing  the  entrance  to  an- 
other underground  room  of  a  more  secret  char- 
acter, said  to  communicate  subterraneously  with 
houses  near  by  on  the  surface.  The  kiva  floors 
are  neatly  paved  with  large  irregular  slabs  of 
stone  and  at  the  sides  there  are  often  anchored 
wooden  attachments  for  the  primitive  looms 
used  by  the  men  in  weaving.  Some  kivas  con- 
tain a  sipapH  or  mystic  perforation,  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  through  a  slab  of  wood  or 
stone  set  in  the  floor  over  a  corresponding 
mystic  hole  8  or  10  inches  square,  the  perfora- 
tion being  closed  by  a  sacred  movable  wooden 
plug.  One  third  of  the  floor  is  usually  raised 
about  10  inches  above  the  rest,  and  this  portion 
of  the  kiva  is  generally  narrowed  about  15 
inches  on  one  or  on  both  sides,  forming  a  kind  of 
chancel,  though  the  opposite  end  where  the 
sipapil  is  situated  is  the  most  sacred  portion 
during  ceremonies.  Near  the  edge  of  the  raised 
floor,  and  upon  it,  rests  the  ibot  of  the  entrance 
ladder  inclining  toward  the  sipapd.  Immedi- 
ately under  the  hatchway,  which  serves  also  as 
a  smoke  outlet,  is  the  fireplace,  a  shallow  de- 
pression. On  winter  nights  the  heat  is  kept  at 
a  high  point,  the  men  lying  about  almost  nude. 
The  walls  are  of  laid-up  stone  even  where  the 
kiva  is  completely  rock-bound,  and  they  are 
plastered  with  adobe  mortarand  finished  smoothly 
with  a  coat  of  whitewash  prepared  from  gypsi- 
ferous  clay.  There  is  no  decoration,  though  a 
suggestion  of  it  is  found  in  some  ruins.  The 
roof  is  built  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
houses,  and  resembles  them  except  in  having 
the  raised  square  part,  5  by  7  feet  in  the 
middle,  which  is  about  2  feet  above  the  re- 
mainder. There  may  be  any  number  of  kivas 
in  a  village  but  one  always  is  the  chief,  or  mofl- 
kiva.  It  is  this  which  contains  the  sipapd  men- 
tioned above.  Oraibi  has  thirteen  kivas.  The 
dimensions  are  fixed  by  no  rules  and  average  about 
13  feet  wide,  27  feet  long,  9  feet  high  in  the  mid- 
dle, raised  part  of  the  roof  and  6  or  7  at  the  ends. 
The  term  is  used  by  Powell  as  including  the 
Assembly  Chamber  of  American  Indians  gen- 
erally. (See  Communal  Dwelling;  Estufa.) 
For  exact  details  and  drawings,  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  paper  on  Piieblo  Architecture  by 
Victor  Mindeleff,  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 

—  F.  S.  Dkllenbauoh. 
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KLAUS  (NICOZiAB)  VON  LOHRB;  ar- 
chitect. 

Klaus  was  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Straa- 
burg  for  several  years  before  or  after  1400. 
He  probably  pi-eceded  Ulrich  von  Ensingen  (see 
Ulrich  von  Ensingen)  and  worked  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  facade. 

G6rard,  Lts  Artistes  de  V Alsace. 

KIiBNZE,  LEO  VON ;  architect ;  b.  Feb. 
29,  1784;  d.  Jan.  26,  1864. 

Elenze  studied  at  the  University  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  in  Berlin.  In  1803 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  with  Durand  (see 
Durand)  and  Percier  (see  Percier)  and  in  1805 
visited  Italy.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  court 
architect  of  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia.  In 
1816  he  became  court  architect  at  Munich,  Ba- 
varia, and  began  in  that  city  the  Glyptothek,  his 
most  important  building  (finished  1 830).  Among 
his  many  works  in  Munich  are  the  Schloss 
Pappenheim,  the  Leuchtenberg  Palace,!  81 8,  the 
Hoftheater,  rebuilt  1823-1825  fi:om  the  plans 
of  Karl  von  Fischer  (see  Fischer,  K.  von),  the 
new  facade  of  the  Residenz,  the  southern  biuld- 
ing  caUed  Kdnigsbau  in  imitation  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  in  Florence,  the  Pinakothek,  1826,  the 
Allerheiligen-Hofkirche,  1826,  the  Odeon,  1826, 
the  Propylaen,  and  other  works.  Klenze  built 
also  the  Walhalla  near  Regensburg.  In  1834 
he  went  to  Athens  and  made  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Acropolis  which  were  not  ex- 
ecuted. In  184  0-1 850  he  built  the  Hermitage 
in  Saint  Petersbui^,  Russia. 

Fr.  Pecht  in  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie ; 
Raczynski,  L*Art  Modems  en  AUemagne. 

KMZSR  ARCHITiKJT  U  HE.  That  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Cambodia  (which  see  under 
Farther  India). 

KNEE.  A,  A  curved  or  bent  member  of 
metal  or  wood  for  iise  as  a  bracket  or  as  a  brace 
to  stiffen  two  parts  of  a  structure  which  meet 
at  an  angle.  It  is  generally  applied  at  the  In- 
terior of  the  angle.  The  decorative  effect  of 
ancient  roof  trusses  of  the  simpler  kind,  and  of 
the  overhangs  or  jetties  of  timber  houses,  is  due 
largely  to  the  curved  knees  connecting  the  other 
members.  There  is  no  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween knee  and  brace,  except  that  the  former 
extends  w^ell  into  the  angle,  commonly  filling  the 
space  up  to  the  apex;  in  timber  work,  how- 
ever, a  knee  is  prftperly  formed  of  a  naturally 
bent  piece  of  wood,  the  grain  following  a  curve 
which  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  fit  into  a 
reentrant  angle,  as  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
ships.     (See  mention  under  Design,  II.) 

B.  A  stone  cut  to  an  angle,  —  generally  a 
right  angle,  —  to  fit  a  sharp  return ;  as  at  the 
comer  of  a  label ;  making  the  angle  of  a  mer- 
lon ;  or  the  like. 

KNUULER ;  KNEE8TONE.  A,  A  more 
or  less  triangular  stone  at  the  slope  of  a  gable 
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wall ;  ciit  80  as  to  have  u  hurizontal  bed  while 
the  outer  (ace  may  conform,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  the  slope  of  the  gable.  The  term  Footstone 
ia  commonly  applied  to  a  aiugle  such  etone  form- 


ing the  lower  end  of  the  coping  on  the  slope  and 
serving  to  resist  the  push  of  the  more  commonly 
eloping  atoues  above.  (See  Baigestone ;  Skew 
Corbel.) 

B.    Same  as  Knee,  B. 

EHIUPB.  In  Oerinan,  popular  usage,  a  tav- 
ern ;  but  in  student  slang,  much  influencing 
common  usage,  a  drinking  room,  the  term  be- 
ing connected  more  or  leee  closely  with  ideas 
of  comparative  freedom  of  restraint  and  pei^ 
haps  excess.  The  word  Kneiperei  means  the 
resorting  to  such  a  room  for  drinking  and 
festivity. 

KITOB.  A  rounded  pn^ection ;  in  architec- 
ture sometimes  a  piece  of  utility,  as  when  fur- 
nishing the  handle  to  a  door  lock,  or  door  lat«h, 
and  sometimes  on  ornament.  (Compare  Boss 
and  Finial.)  In  this  latter  sense  the  term  im- 
plies generally  the  termination  of  a  slender  and 
isolated  member  (see  Hip  Knob,  under  H). 

KirOBBHTO.  In  stone  cutting,  a  prelimi- 
nary process ;  nsuaUy  the  mere  knocking  off  of 
pieces  projecting  beyond  the  required  dimen- 
sions.    Called  also  Knobbling ;  Skiffling. 

KITOBBLINO.     (See  Knobbing.) 

KNOBEL8DORFF,  HAITB  QBOROB 
WENCBSLAUa  |  architect;  b.  Feb.  17, 1699; 
d.  Sept.  16,  1753. 

Knobelsdorff  entered  military  service,  and  in 
1729  was  quartered  in  Berlin,  where  he  became 
interested  in  the  work  of  Andreas  Schliiter  (see 
SchlUter)  and  others.  In  1736  he  travelled  in 
Italy  and,  returning  to  Berlin,  was  appointed 
overseer  of  buildings  to  Friedrich  II.  (Frederick 
the  Great).  He  built  the  Opera  House  in  Ber- 
lin, the  palace  of  Sanssouci  near  Potsdam,  and 
the  new  wing  of  the  palace  at  Charlottenburg, 
Knobelsdorff  laid  out  the  Tbieigarten  in  Berlin 
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and  the  Lustgarten  at  Potsdam.     He  painted 
excellent  portraits  and  landscapes. 

AUgemein»  Dtutuche  Blographie ;  Bornnano, 
Denkiaaltr  eon  Berlin. 

EITOCEER,  A  contrivance,  generally  of 
metal,  to  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  an  oul«r 
door  to  enable  a  visitor  to  announce  his  pres- 
ence by  means  of  a  knock  or  light  blow.  Its 
essential  part  is  a  hammerlike,  pivoted  arm 
which  is  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  against  a 

ENOFFEL,      JOSAmr      CHRIBTOPH ; 

architect;  b.  1686;  d.  1752. 

Knbfliel  buUt  the  BrUhl  palace  in  Dresden. 

Gnrlitt,  Baroelaitil  fn  DeuUdiland. 

KNOi;b  HOirSB.  in  Kent,  England.  A 
magnificent  seat,  the  main  house  dating  from 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  furniture,  which  is  rich,  varied,  and  in  great 
quantity,  dating  almost  wholly  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  which  time  also  the  interior  of 
the  house  was  partly  modified  in  the  taste  of 
the  time. 


KNOT.     A.     Same  as    Knob;  an   andent 

form. 

B.  In  ornament,  the  semblance  of  the  tying 
together  of  cords,  whether  this  is  in  flat  carving 
as  in  interlaced  work  or  Strap  Work  (which 
see),  or  in  the  carving  of  two  or  four  shafts  of  a 


KNOTTED  COLUMN 

compound  pier,  these  being  cut  out  of  a  single 
block  and  treated  as  if  each  shaft  had  been 
flexible  and  so  intertwined  with  the  other  or  the 
others. 

KNOTTED  COLUMN ;  KNOTTED  PIER. 
A  pair  or  a  group  of  shafts  treated  as  described 
under  Knot.    . 

KNOT  WORK.  Ornament  in  relief,  re- 
sembling interlaced  work.     (See  Knot.) 

KNUCKUEI.  In  a  hinge,  a  projecting  cylin- 
drical portion  making  connection  between  the 
flaps.  It  is  formed  by  parts  of  the  respective 
flaps  bent  alternately  around  a  pin  which  forms 
a  pivot. 

KNULIJNO.  A  convex  rounded  moulding 
of  slight  projection,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
more  or  less  elaborate  and  fantastic  members 
separated  by  indentations;  somewhat  interme- 
diate between  the  egg  and  dart  and  the  bead 
and  reel. 

KOECK  VAN  AAIiST,  PIETER ;  painter 
and  architect ;  b  Aug.  14,  1502. 

Studied  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  established 
himself  at  Aalst,  Holland,  as  architect  and 
painter.  He  translated  Vitruvius  and  Serlio 
into  Dutch. 

Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  Kunstenaars, 

KONAK  A  large  Turkish  mansion,  either 
in  the  city  or  countiy.  A  konak  for  use  in  the 
summer  season,  especially  one  by  the  waterside, 
is  called  a  Yali.  The  diflerence  between  them 
is  very  nearly  that  between  the  mansion  and 
villa.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

KONISTRA.  In  Greek,  an  arena ;  that  is, 
a  place  covered  with  sand  or  dust.  Commonly, 
in  archaeology,  the  orchestra  of  the  Greek  thea- 
tre; but  as  the  plan  and  disposition  of  the 
orchestra  is  greatly  in  dispute,  it  is  used  some- 
times for  the  whole  enclosure  and  sometimes  for 
a  limited  part  of  it. 

KORA.     Same  as  Cora. 

KOREA,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  That 
of  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  considered,  some- 
times, as  independent,  and  sometimes  as  a  de- 
pendency, of  the  Chinese  empire. 

As  in  the  case  of  China,  we  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  Japan  for  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  first  architecture  of  Korean  civilization. 
Purely  Chinese  in  its  first  estate,  it  was  almost 
immediately  transmitted  to  Japan  before  it  had 
been  materially  modified,  and  in  the  temples  of 
Horiigi  we  can  find  the  only  indication  of  the 
earliest  architecture,  since  nearly  every  vestige 
in  Korea  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  claimed 
that  certain  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in  the 
Diamond  Mountains  date  back  to  the  earliest 
period ;  even  that  the  oldest  of  all,  the  monastery 
of  Chang-an-sa,  was  "  restored  "  to  its  present 
condition  a.d.  515.  This  is  manifestly  inac- 
curate, and  in  all  probability  the  thirteen- 
storied  pagoda  in  Seoul,  built  in  the  twelfth 
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century,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  struc- 
tures. The  sculptures  of  this  pagoda  are  either 
copies  of  much  earlier  work,  or  have  been  re- 
moved to  their  present  position  from  their  orig- 
inal sites.  In  style  they  are  markedly  Hindu, 
and  therefore  of  the  earliest  period. 

Nearly  all  the  Buddhist  temples  in  Korea 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  Confucianism  be- 
came triumphant  over  the  Buddhism  that  had 
civilized  the  people ;  only  one  remains  in  Seoul, 
and  apart  from  those  in  the  Diamond  Moun- 
tains, already  referred  to,  Buddhist  temples  are 
hardly  to  be  found. 

The  existing  architecture  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  royal  palaces,  and  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  gates,  tombs,  and  halls  of  audience. 
None  of  these  dates  back  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, but  they  all  show  a  much  smaller  diver- 
sion from  the  original  type  than  is  the  case  in 
China.  The  curves  of  the  roofs,  the  spacing 
of  columns,  the  general  proportions,  are  still 
good,  and  only  in  detail  do  they  fall  short  of 
the  Japanese  work  of  the  Ashikaga  period. 
The  use  of  stone  is  most  noticeable.  While  in 
Japan  this  material  appears  only  in  the  foun- 
dations, in  Korea  it  is  used  for  lofty  terraces, 
great  flights  of  stairs,  the  lower  stories  of  gate- 
ways, and  for  the  columns  that  support  the 
great  roofs.  In  the  Hall  of  Audience  in  the 
"Mulberry  Palace"  in  Seoul  the  supporting 
shafts  are  all  of  stone,  and  are  nearly  3  feet 
square. 

The  great  gateways  are  perhaps  the  finest 
architectural  works  that  now  exist.  The  "  South 
Grate  "  of  the  palace  in  Seoul  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class,  and  is  of  really  extraordinary  dig- 
nity ;  the  lower  story  is  of  dressed  stone,  and 
is  pierced  only  by  one  semicircular  arched  open- 
ing. The  superstructure  is  in  two  stories,  finely 
proportioned,  and  with  roofe  of  splendid  curva- 
ture. This  use  of  stone  gives  to  Korean  archi- 
tectiure  a  certain  power  and  solidity  absent  from 
the  more  delicate  work  of  Japan. 

Contemporary  domestic  architecture  is  primi- 
tive; by  law,  private  dwellings  may  be  only 
one  story  in  height,  and  they  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  wattles  and  clay  being  the  common 
building  materials. 

Korean  architecture  is  simply  reminiscent; 
the  oldest  and  best  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
there  is  none  of  to-day ;  what  lies  between  is 
but  a  more  or  less  accurate  rendering  of  tra- 
dition. — ^R.  A.  Cram. 

Lowell,  Chasing^  the  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm, 

K0R0EB08.     (See  Coroebus.) 

KRAFT  (KRAFFT),  ADAM ;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  about  1455;  d.  about  1507. 

Adam  Kraft  was  probably  bom  in  Niim- 
berg,  Germany.  NotWng  is  known  of  his  early 
education  and  training.  No  work  can  certainly 
be  ascribed  to  him  before  1490,  when  he  ap- 
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KBANNER 

pears  employed  upon  the  seven  crosses  (stations 
in  the  journey  of  Christ  beajing  the  cross  to 
Calyaiy)  which  lead  up  to  the  crucifixion,  made 
also  by  Kraft,  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  John  at 
Niimberg.  He  made  the  monument  of  Sebald 
Schreyer  outside  the  church  of  S.  Sebald  in 
Numberg  (1 492).  Kraft's  most  important  work 
is  the  Gothic  tabernacle,  or  house,  of  the  sacra^ 
ment  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenz  in  Numberg 
(1493-1500).  He  made,  about  1502,  the  monu- 
ments of  Volkamer  and  Groland  in  the  church 
of  S.  Sebald. 

Wanderer,  Adam  Krafft  und  seine  Schule ;  Daun, 
Adam  Kraft ;  Bergau,  Adam  Kraft  in  Dohme  /Se- 
ries; NeudOrfer,  Nachrichten  von  Kunstler  und 
werkleuten  von  Numberg. 

KRAN19IZR,  JOSEPH ;  architect ;  b.  June 
13,  1801,  in  Prague,  Bohemia;  d.  Oct.  20, 
1871. 

Educated  at  the  Polytechnikum  in  Prague, 
and  travelled  in  Grermany,  France,  and  Italy. 
Kranner  assisted  Von  Ferstel  (see  Ferstel)  in 
the  construction  of  the  Votivkirche  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1861  was  made  cathedral  architect  at 
Prague. 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexicon. 


In  Russia,  a  fortified  enclos- 
ure, a  citadel;  used  in  English  almost  exclu- 
sively for  that  of  Moscow,  which  has  a  perimeter 
of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  brick  walls 
are  of  such  thickness  and  height  as  to  be  for- 
midable in  the  way  of  mediaeval  fortification. 
There  are  three  very  interesting  and  lofty  tow- 
ers at  the  gateways,  as  well  as  some  smaller 
ones,  and  a  great  number  of  churches  and  chap- 
els are  contained  within  the  wall,  among  them 
the  cathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  of  a  still  earlier  date.  There  is 
also  a  palace  of  the  Czar,  which  was  rebuilt 
about  1840,  though  some  of  the  old  structure 
was  left  intact,  and  is  interesting  for  its  semi- 
Oriental  decoration.  —  R  S. 

Same  as  Crepidoma. 
A  sphinx  having  a  ram's 
head.      ( See     Sphinx ;    also    written    Crio- 
sphinx.) 

r.     (See  Chrismann.) 
\.     (See  Critius.) 

KRONBORa.  A  royal  castle  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  at  Helsingor  (Elsinore)  on  the 
Sund,  or  narrow  deep-water  strait,  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  was  built  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

KRX7BSACZ17S,  FRIBDRICH  AUQUST  ; 
architect;  b.  1718,  at  Dresden;  d.  1789. 

He  was  educated  under  the  architects  Longue- 
lune  (see  Longuelune)  and  Von  Bodt  (see  Bodt). 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  Oberhofbaumeister 
in  Saxony  and  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts  in  Dresden.     He  built  the  Schloss  Otter- 
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wisch  and  the  Steuerhaus  in  Dresden,  and  in 
1740  published  BetracJUung  uber  dem  Ge- 
scJimack  der  Alien  in  der  Baukunst, 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexicon ;  Schuman,  Barock 
und  Rococo, 

KUN,  EULNS;  architect. 

Kun  was  a  son-in-law  of  Ulrich  von  En- 
singen  (see  Ulrich  von  Ensingen),  and  succeeded 
him  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  Ger- 
many. He  held  that  office  from  1417  to 
1435. 

Pressel,  Ulm  und  sein  Munster;  Grtlneisen- 
Mauch,  Vim's  Kunstleben  im  JIdittelalter, 


In  a  Japanese  city,  a  fireproof 
building  two  or  more  stories  high,  used  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  the  valuable  possessions  of 
a  family.  It  is  built  with  a  frame  of  wood  or 
bamboo,  which  is  covered  thickly  with  mud 
and  plastered,  the  frame  being  entirely  pro- 
tected by  the  solidity  and  mass  of  the  material 
which  covers  it.  In  order  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  this  covering,  pieces  of  bamboo  are 
secured  to  the  larger  timbers,  and  ropes  with 
coarse  fibre  and  rough,  bristly  sur&oe  are  tied 
from  piece  to  piece  of  the  frame.  The  mud  is 
applied  slowly,  in  layers,  much  as  paint  is  ap- 
plied in  Western  countries,  but  with  a  much 
longer  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  coats,  so 
that  it  is  often  said  that  a  year  or  more  is  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  a  good  kura.  The 
roofs  are  very  thick,  and  are  covered  with  tiles. 
If  there  are  any  windows,  these  are  veiy  small, 
and  are  closed  by  sliding  or  hinged  shutters  of 
great  thickness,  and  it  is  said  tliat  wet  mud  is 
kept  at  hand,  by  means  of  which  the  joints  of 
these  shutters  are  stopped  up  when  a  conflagra- 
tion is  raging  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  such 
a  kura  the  paintings,  porcelains,  lacquers,  carv- 
ings, and  the  like,  belonging  to  a  well-to-do 
fomily,  are  kept  permanently  stored.  These, 
or  some  of  them,  are  brought  out  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  or  when  visitors  are  expected 
whose  taste  is  known  to  lie  in  the  direction 
of  works  of  art ;  or  two  or  three  pieces  at 
a  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  possessor. 

—  R.  S. 

KURHAUS.  At  a  Oerman  health  resort, 
a  building  which  serves  as  a  place  of  reunion 
for  the  frequenters  of  the  place.  Hence,  in 
general,  a  building  containing  supper  rooms, 
gaming  tables,  and  other  conveniences  for 
amusement,  but  generally  at  a  town  where 
mineral  springs  and  the  like  are  to  be  found, 
and  where  the  primary  idea  is  the  recovery  of 
health. 

KURSAAIi.  A  large  room  for  social  gath- 
ering in  a  Kurhaus ;  hence,  by  extension,  same 
as  Kurhaus. 

KUTUB  MINAR.     (See  Minar.) 

Same  as  Kailas  Tem- 


ple. 
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It.  A.  A  piece  of  pipe  or  a  bar  making  a 
rig^t  angle  with  another.  (Compare  Elbov, 
II.,  B.) 

B.  A  Bubordinate  part  of  a  building  project- 
ing fVom  the  main  structure  at  right  angleB, 
giviog  to  tlie  whole  the  shape  of  the  letter  L. 
Hence,  in  local  United  States  usage,  any  small 
extension  or  wing,  however  situated. 

StA  BAXtSS.     (See  Barre,  Eloy  de  la.) 

TfAP*>f-  A  hood  moulding  which  extends 
horizontally  acrow  the  top  of  an  opening,  and 


(Comptr*  eat  oodsr  Vom-ny,  tIl,  llitt  of  Cgomb*  Chnnb  ; 
ud  undu  DrlpiMnc.) 

retumB  Tertically  downward  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  each  end.  (See  cut  under  Doorway, 
Fig.  4.) 

Z.ABBLTB,  CHARLIW;  architect. 

Came  to  London  to  design  the  bridge  across 
the  Thames  at  Westminster.  The  first  stone  of 
this  work  was  Md  Jan.  29,  1739,  and  the  last, 
Oct.  26,  1746.  Itwasreplaced  in  1861  by  the 
present  structure,  designed  by  T.  Page,  C.£. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soe.  Dtctionary. 

ItABORATORT.  Originally  a  workshop  for 
chemists,  whether  for  the  preparation  of  chemi' 
cals  or  for  the  more  delicate  scientific  experi- 
ments. By  extennon  the  term  is  applied  to 
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LASORDB 
other  scientific  workshops,  but  hardly  to  rooms 
or  buildings  in  which  work  is  done  according  to 
the  more  familiar  and  mechanical  methods. 
Laboratories  in  the  great  colleges  are  divided 
into  those  for  qualitative  and  those  for  quanti- 
tative analysis,  not  because  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  two  classes  of  work  going  on  in  the 
same  huge  room,  but  because  the  students  of 
the  one  subject  are  commonly  of  a  different  class 
or  under  a  different  immediate  direction  than 
those  of  the  other.  The  general  requirements 
of  a  laboratory  are  abundant  light,  a  very  per- 
fect and  elaborate  system  of  ventilation,  both 
general  and  applied,  to  the  separate  furnaces  and 
the  like,  and  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  space 
afibrded,  which  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
proposed  work  of  the  laboratory  seems  to  make 
necessary.  As  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  have  the  distances  within  the  laboratory 
too  great.  —  R.  8. 

LABORDB,  ALBZAmiRXl  LOUIB  JO- 
BEPH,  GOMTE  DE;  archKologist ;  b.  1774 
(at  Paris);  d.  1842. 

Son  of  Jean  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Laborde,  a 
famous  French  financier.  Alexandre  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  aA«r  his  father's  death,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1797.  He  travelled  in 
England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  was 
created  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
1810.  He  published  Jtiniraire  deacriptif  de 
VEapagne  (Paris,  1809,  5  vols.  8vo  and  atlas); 
Voyage  pittoresque  et  kigtoriqite  en  Espagnt 
(Paris,  1807-1818,  4  vols,  folio)  ;  Degcription 
jardina  de  la  France  el  de  ses 
chdteaux  (Paris,  1808-1815,  folio); 
Versailles  aiicien  et  modeme  (Paris,  1839- 
1840,  4  to). 

Vapereau,  Dletionnain  dti  LUtiraturtt ;  La 
Grande  EtKi/elopedie. 

LABORDB,  LltoN  EBOSAirOIIL  SIMOIT 
JOSEPH,  MARQtna  DE;  archieologist  and 
art  historian ;  b.  June  13,  1807  (at  Paris) ;  d. 
March  26,  1869. 

A  Bon  of  the  Count  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph 
de  Laborde  (see  Laborde,  A.  L.  J.).  He  was 
educated  in  Gottingen,  Germany,  and  travelled 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Petnea. 
He  was  secretaiy  of  the  French  embassy  in 
Rome  under  Chateaubriand,  waa  made  coiuer- 
vateur  of  the  Musie  des  antiquitis  dti  Louvre 
in  1831,  an^  later  diredeur  giniral  of  the 
archivee  of  tlie  empire  and  member  of  the  Aca- 
d4tnie  dea  inscriptions  et  belles  lettrea  (1842). 
He  published Foyag«  de  P Arable  Fitr^e{lS30- 
1833,  fclio);  Les  dues  de  Bourgogne  (1849- 
1851,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  La  Renaissance  dea  Arts 
d.  la  cour  de  France  (1850-1855,  8to); 
Athhies  aitx  XV,  XVI'  el  XVII'  siMea 
(1855,  2  vols.,  8vo);  /^  PUrtkinon  (1847  fi^-, 
unfinished) ;  Voyage  en  Orient,  Aale  Mineure, 
et  Syrie  (1837-1862,  2  vols,  folio) ;  Gloaaaire 
Franjaia  du  moyen  dge    (1872,  8vo);   Lea 


LABOUR  AND  NAILS 

Archives  de  la  France  pendant  la  Rhx)lvtvon 
(Paris,  1866,  folio);  Les  Comptes  des  hdtir 
merUs  du  rai  (1878-1880,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Vapereau,  Dictionnaire  des  LUUratures;  La 
Orande  Encydopedie. 

LABOX7R  AND  NAILS.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  house  carpenters  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  is  found.  A  builder  may  even 
contract  for  the  labour  and  nails  required  in  a 
building.  It  appears  that  by  extension  the  term 
is  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  other  work  than 
that  of  the  carpenter. 

L  ABRADORITS.  Labrador  rock ;  a  variety 
of  feldspar  pos&>o^ing  a  beautiful  bluish  irides- 
cence. Little  used  in  America,  but  extensively 
utilized  by  the  Russians.  Found  in  Labrador 
and  Russia,  and  Fingspong,  Sweden.  A  less 
iridescent  variety  is  quarried  under  the  name 
of  Ausable  granite  near  KeeseviUe,  New  York 
State.  —  G.  P.  M. 

LABROUSTE,  FRAN9OI8  MARIE 
THltoDORE;  architect;  b.  March  11,  1799; 
d.  December,  1885. 

A  pupil  of  Vaudoyer  (see  Vaudoyer),  Hip- 
polyte  Lebas  (see  Lebas),  and  of  the  JEcole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  He  won  the  Premier  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1827.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  was  made  architect  of  the  BihliotMque  de 
r Arsenal,  In  1845  he  succeeded  Franz  Chris- 
tian Gau  (see  Gau)  as  architect  in  chief  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  and  in  1876  was  made  archv- 
tecte  honoraire  de  V assistance  puhlique. 

Notice  sur  ThSodore  Labrouste  in  Bev.  Oin. 
d* Architecture,  vol.  45,  1886;  Bauchal,  Diction- 
naire, 

LABROUSTE,  HENRI  PIERRE  FRAN- 
qOIS;  architect;  b.  May  11,  1801;  d.  June 
24,  1875. 

A  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  studied  with 
Vaudoyer  (see  Vaudoyer)  and  Lebas  (see  Lebas), 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1819,  and 
won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1824.  His  encoie  de  Rome  on  the  temples  of 
Psestum  was  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1884.  In  1832  he  was  made  inspector 
of  the  works  at  the  ^cole  des  Beaux  Arts 
under  Duban  (see  Duban).  Between  1843  and 
1850  he  built  the  Biblioth^ue  S.  Genevieve, 
Paris.  From  1855  to  1875  he  was  architect  of 
the  Biblioth^ue  NaJtionale,  completed  there 
the  improvements  begun  by  Robert  de  Cotte 
(see  Cotte,  R.),  and  built  the  great  reading 
room  and  the  facade  on  the  Rue  Richelieu 
with  the  pavilion  on  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des 
Petits  Champs.  Labrouste  was  made  inspecr 
teur  g^n^ral  des  Edifices  diocisains  in  1857, 
and  inspecteur  ghiiral  du  conseil  des  bdtv- 
ments  civils  in  1865.  In  1831  he  opened  an 
architectural  school  (atelier),  which  produced 
many  prominent  architects. 

Bauchal,  Dictiannaire ;  Notice  Nkcrologique  in 
Rev.  Ofifi.  de  V Architecture ;  Penanrun,  Les  archi- 
tectes  Hives  de  V  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
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LABRUM-  (In  Latin,  a  contraction  of  lavO' 
brum^  a  bathtub.)  In  Roman  archaeology,  one 
of  the  stone  bathing  tubs,  of  which  many  exist 
in  the  museums  of  Italy.  They  are  sometimes 
made  of  very  precious  material,  hard  granite  or 
porphyry,  and  have  a  little  carefully  chosen 
ornamentation. 

LABTRnVTH.  A.  In  Grecian  archseology, 
a  complicated  building,  with  many  corridors  and 
rooms,  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  find 
one's  way.  The  term  also  is  applied  to  a  cave. 
The  Labyrinth  of  Egypt  is  described  by  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  but  the  ruins  as  they  exist 
near  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Fayoum,  show  no  trace  of  the  splendour 
of  the  buildings  as  they  describe  them,  though 
as  yet  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored. 
The  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  in  which  Minotaur  was 
confined,  is  perhaps  wholly  mythical.  The  Laby- 
rinth of  Lemnos  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  similar 
to  that  in  Egypt,  but  much  smaller.  The  Laby- 
rinth in  the  tomb  of  Porsena  at  Clusium  waa 
apparently  merely  the  tomb  itself — but  a 
building  so  large  and  of  such  unusual  charac- 
ter for  a  tomb  that  the  term  was  applied  to  it 
in  admiration. 

JB.  A  maze  of  any  description.  In  modem 
times,  generally  a  fantastic  arrangement  of  lofty 
and  thick  hedges  in  a  garden,  as  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
one's  way  to  the  centre. 

C.  A  drawing  or  other  representation  on  a 
flat  surface  of  a  maze,  so  elaborate  that,  even 
with  the  whole  plan  before  him,  the  student  is 
puzzled  as  to  the  right  course  to  follow  to  reach 
the  centre.  In  architecture  such  labyrinths  are 
inlaid  in  the  pavements  of  churches  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  where  they  are  sometimes  thirty  feet  or 
more  in  diameter.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
emblematic  either  of  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Christian's  progress  through  this 
world,  or  they  were,  as  some  think,  of  purely 
mystical  meaning,  connected  with  some  legend 
now  lost  and  held  traditionally  by  the  masons. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  they  contain  no  reli- 
gious emblems  whatever.  They  were  very  nu- 
merous in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a  great  number 
of  them  have  been  destroyed  when  the  pavements 
wererelaid.  —  R.  S. 

LAdNQ.     (See  Lattice.) 

LACINQ  COURSE.  A  course  of  brick  or 
tile,  or  several  ac^acent  courses  considered  col- 
lectively, inserted,  perhaps,  at  frequent  intervals, 
in  rough  stone  or  rubble  walls  as  a  bond  course  ; 
frequently  an  easy  method  by  which  much  dress- 
ing and  fitting  of  perpends  is  avoided. 

LACKER.     Same  as  Lacquer. 

LACONICX7M.  In  Roman  archeology,  the 
hot  room  or  sudarium  of  a  thermal  establish- 
ment. 

ZiACQUER.  Properly,  a  substance  made 
of  lac,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  substance  sold  as 
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gum-lac,  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  shell-lac  or  shellac ; 
but  by  extension  applied  also  to  a  varnish 
made  in  Oriental  countries  from  the  sap  of 
certain  plants.  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
lacquers  are  hardly  of  importance  in  architec- 
ture. Japanese  lacquer  is  chiefly  made  from 
the  tree  Bhus  Vemicifera.  Lacquer  ware 
made  with  this  material  is  well  known  in  the 
shops,  the  finest  pieces  heing  of  very  great 
value  to  collectors  and  to  students  of  Oriental 
art ;  so  that  a  box  a  few  inches  in  length  may 
bring  several  hundred  dollars  in  public  auction. 
Such  lacquer  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
temples  and  other  public  buildings  in  Japan 
much  as  paint  is  used  among  European  na- 
tions, but  the  perfect  surface,  permanent  gloss 
and  delicate  colour  of  the  lacquer  gives  it  a 
peculiar  charm.     (See  Japan,  Architecture  of.) 

—  R.  S. 

LACUIVAR.  (In  Latin,  an  abbreviated 
form  of  lacwuarium,  from  lacuna,  a  gap,  an 
opening.)  A.  A  ceiling  adorned  by  sunken 
panels  (see  Caisson,  II.),  but  usually  a  hori- 
zontal one  ;  also,  any  under  surface  so  adorned, 
as  the  soffit  of  a  projecting  cornice,  the  under 
side  of  an  epistyle,  or  the  like. 

B,  A  single  panel  forming  part  of  such  a 
ceiling.  In  this  sense,  much  more  common  in 
English.  The  lacunar,  then,  is  the  same  as  a 
caisson,  but  applied  to  a  horizontal  sur£EU%,  and 
not  to  a  cupola  or  vault. 

LACnSTRnVE  DWiSLLnVQ.  Same  as 
Pile  Dwelling. 

LAQ.  In  a  centring  composed  of  two  or 
more  parallel  ribs,  a  cross  piece  connecting 
such  ribs  and  supporting  the  voussoirs.  (See 
Centring.)  Usually  in  the  collective  form 
lagging. 

LAKE  DWELLnra.     (See  Pile  Dwelling.) 

I.AKE  VIIJiAaE.     (See  Pile  DweUing.) 

LALYE,  MICHEL ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Nov.  5,  1532,  Lalye  succeeded  Martin 
Chambiges  (see  Chambiges,  M.)  as  architect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Beauvais,  Oise,  France.  He 
finished  the  vaulting  and  the  southern  portal. 
April  24,  1534,  he  made  the  first  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  an  immense  spire  at  the 
intersection  of  the  choir  and  transept  of  the 
cathedral.  This  extraordinary  work  was  de- 
signed and  carried  out  by  his  successor,  Jean 
Wast  (II.).     (See  Wast,  Jean,  II.) 

Desjardins,  Histoire  de  la  cathkdrale  de 
Beauvais. 

LAMBERT      (LAMPRECHT),      JEHAN 

(JEAN) ;  bell  founder. 

At  the  city,  now  village,  of  Deneuvre,  near 
Baccarat,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  there 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  Lambert,  a  founder  of  bells,  whose  works 
were  widely  distributed  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
He  came  firom  Antwerp  in  the  Low  Countries 
about  1470.     According  to  the  custom  of  the 
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time  he  set  up  his  furnace,  moulds,  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  yard  of  the  church  which  was  to 
be  supplied,  and  cast  his  bell  in  fiill  view  of  the 
people.  The  big  bell  (bourdon)  which  still 
hangs  in  the  Kappelthurm  at  Obemai,  Alsace, 
Germany,  was  cast  in  1484.  It  is  richly 
decorated  in  relief.  In  1479  he  refounded 
la  Muette,  tiie  big  bell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Metz,  Lorraine.  There  are  bells  by  Lambert 
also  in  Alsace. 

Gerard,  Lea  artistes  de  V Alsace, 

LAMBERTI,  NICOLO  DI  PIERO  (sur- 
named  Pela) ;  sculptor  and  architect ;  d.  about 
1420. 

According  to  Vasari,  Nicolo  was  a  pupil  of 
a  Sienese  sculptor  named  IVIoccio,  at  Arezzo, 
Italy.  He  made  at  Florence  two  statues  of 
prophets  for  the  Campanile,  and  began  the 
decoration  of  the  southern  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral called  Porta  della  Mandorla  (1402-1408), 
continued  by  Antonio  di  Banco  and  his  son 
Nanni  d' Antonio  di  Banco  (see  Nanni  d' Antonio 
di  Banco).     Called  sometimes  Nicolo  Aretino. 

Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Mtintz,  Benaissance. 

LAMBETH  PALACE.  In  London,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames ;  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
buildings  are  of  many  different  epochs,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
some  are  of  importance. 

LAMBREQUIN.  A  decorative  member ;  a 
band  usually  horizontal  and  more  or  less 
fringed,  lobed,  or  notched  on  the  lower  edge. 
In  upholstery,  the  usual  meaning  is  a  short 
broad  curtain  covering  the  rings  and  rod  or 
other  fastening  at  the  top  of  long  curtains,  such 
as  those  for  a  door  or  window.  In  keramics, 
the  band  around  the  top  of  the  body  of  a  richly 
decorated  vase,  as  in  many  of  Chinese  porcelain. 
These  significations  mark  the  two  extremes  of 
the  common  and  the  more  remote  meaning 
of  the  term;  it  is  applicable  to  any  similar 
stripe,  band,  cornice  (in  the  limited  sense 
D),  and  the  like,  but  strictly  as  a  piece  of 
ornamentation. 

LAMB'S  TOIVQUE.  A  moulding  of  con- 
siderable projection  as  compared  to  its  width, 
and  symmetrical ;  its  section  having  a  tapering 
tonguelike  shape.  The  term  appears  to  be  of 
loose  meaning  and  is  applied  by  carpenters 
especially  to  such  a  moulding  as  worked  on  a 
sash  bar,  and  hence  to  a  moulding  of  one-half 
such  section.  In  the  United  States,  some- 
times an  ovolo  or  quarter-round,  followed  by  a 
fillet,  as  worked  along  the  edge  of  a  board. 

L AMOUR,  JEAN;  ironworker;  b.  1698; 
d.  1771. 

The  name  Lamour  appears  frequently  in  the 
accounts  of  Stanislas  I.  (Leczinska),  king  of 
Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  for  the 
years  1757  and  1758.     He  built   the  great 
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grilles  (iron  gateways)  of  the  Place  Royale  at 
Nancy,  Meurthe-et-Moaeile,  France. 

Michel,  Mecuell  Aea  fondations  du  rot  ds 
Potognt. 

ZiAMP-FOST.  Originally,  n  Blender  poet, 
as  of  wood,  Bet  up  to  carry  a  lamp,  as  in  a 
street  or  any  outdoor  place  of  resort.  By  ex- 
tension, the  upright  used  to  support  at  the 
proper  height  above  the  ground  a  gas  burner  or 
electric  lamp,  as  in  the  streets  of  a  city. 

The  artifitic  design  of  lamp-posts  gives 
trouble  to  Western  designers  because  of  the 
lack  of  skill  of  the  modem  European  world  in 
the  design  of  objects  which  have  not  a  con- 
structional or  utilita- 
rian basis  for  such 
design.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  Chinese  , 
or  Malay,  and  atill 
more  a  Japanese^ 
would  find  it  easy 
to  make  a  suitable 
structure  for  thb  pur- 
pose; but  the  mo- 
ment the  European 
designer  abandon  s  hie 
very  slender  hollow 
pillar  of  cast  iron 
he  goes  astray,  and 
nothing  can  be  much 
uglier  than  the  more 
elaborate  lamp-posts 
of  Paris  or  New 
York.  It  is  notice- 
able that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  flogsta^ 
the  tendency  of  the 
designer  is  to  make 
the  upright  much 
heavier  than  neces- 
sary ;  but  this  in  it- 
self is  not  to  be 
deprecated.  The  re- 
cent efforts  of  de- 
signers for  electrical  ' 
fixtures  seem  to  point 

in  the   righ't  direc-  ,  „ 

tion;     th^    when  Labck:  T.ir 

raaile    for   interiora,   '^'"™" """  ^^^^''.li^hTh. 
are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently  intelligent,    and    promise    good   future 
results.  —  R.  S. 

LAMPRBCHT.     (See  Lambert.) 

IiANCB,  ADOIiPHE  £tI£INN£1  ;  architect ; 
b.  April  8,  1813  (at  Littry,  Calvados,  France) ; 
d.  Dec.  24,  1874. 

Lance  was  a  pupil  of  Vieconti  (see  Visconti) 
and  Abel  Blouet  (see  Blouet).  In  1850  he 
was  made  inspector  of  the  works  of  restomtion 
at  the  church  of  8.  Denis  under  Vio!let-le-Duc 
(see  VioUet-le-Duc).  In  1854,  as  architect  of 
the  diocesan  edifices,  he  was  charged  with  the 


LANDING 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  Aiane, 
France,  and  had  charge  of  that  building  until 
his  death.  He  was  associated  with  Victor 
Calliat  (see  Calliat)  in  editing  the  Encydopidie 
d'Architediure,  and  published  Excuraiona  en 
Ualie  (1  vol  4to,  Paris,  1863).  He  is  best 
known  by  his  JXctionnaire  dea  archUectet 
franca  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1875). 

Ruprich- Robert,  Notice  Nicrologtque  In  Stv. 
Gen.  dt  V ArchUiMure,  Vol,  XXXII.,  1876;  Ban- 
cbal,  Dictionaaire. 

IaANCHT.      a.   Same   as    Lancet   Window 
(which  see  under  Window), 
.fi.  One  light  shaped  like  a  lancet  window  of 


r  Choik,  Le  Hans  Cathsdbai.. 
itna  ira  brougbt  near  toceUier. 


&  cartoon  for  one  of  the   lancets  of  such   a 
window. 

LANCET  BTYIjB.  That  style  of  Gothic 
architectiue  which  is  distinguished  by  the  use 
of  the  lancet  arch,  as  the  Early  English.  (See 
under  Arch.) 

LAJIDINO.  A.  That  portion  of  a  floor,  or 
a  confined  fioor  space,  immediately  adjoining  or 
connected  with  a  staircase  or  flight  of  staire  ;  it 
may  be  either  the  floor  space  meeting  the  foot 
or  top  of  a  flight,  or  a  platform  introduced  in 
the  length  of  a  flight.  (See  Pace ;  Stair.) 
894 


Lurouro:  Fio.  1. 

The  unw  mboTe  iwlnti  ap-ntilra,  uul  ths  fl{r>M>  denaU  th* 

B.  Any  atrueture,  or  part  of  »  structure,  at 
the  wat«i^8  nlge,  at  which  peraona  or  goods  can 
be  embarked  or  disembarked.  In  ttiia  sense 
often  landing  place. 


IiUfDTHO:     Fia.    Z.       (8KB    FlQ.    1.) 

LAHDUn,  TADDEO.  (See  Giacomo  della 
Porta.)  

IiAITDO  DZ  FIBTKO  ;  goldsmith,  sculptor, 
architect,  and  engineer;  d.  1348. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Conaiglio  della  Campana, 
Aug.  23,  1339,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the 
cathedral  of  Siena  by  treating  the  existing 
church  as  a  transept  and  building  a  new  nare. 
In  1339  Lando  di  Pietro  came  from  Naples, 
where  he  was  employed  on  important  unde:^ 
takings,  to  superintend  the  work.  Construction 
was  interrupted  by  the  great  plague  of  1348,  in 
which  Lando  perished.  In  1357  a  great  part 
of  the  new  work  was  taken  down,  leaving  the 
church  in  it«  present  condition. 

Norton,  Church  Building  in  tA«  Middle  Ages. 
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LANDSCAPE  AECHirBOTTIRB 
I.Ain>BCAFB    AKCHTFZKrnTSB.       The 

disposition  of  open  ground  in  8  decorative  wuy, 
either  in  connection  with  a  dwelling  houae  or 
other  building,  or  with  apecial  reference  to  the 
beauty  of  the  resulting  park  or  garden  itself. 
The  term  waa  usually  landscape  gardening,  but 
this  baa  seemed  to  expreea  too  exclusively  the 
choice  and  care  of  the  plants  themselves,  and 
insufficiently  the  lay-out  and  disposition  of  the 
grounds.  Neither  term  was  in  use  much  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  landscape  architecture  of  Europe,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  confined  to  the  laying  out 
of  walled  gardens,  not  vei;  great  in  extent,  and 
those  were  naturally  formal  in  plan.  The  aajne 
feeling  governed  the  £nglisl)  designers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  led  them  to  plant  gardens 
closely  conforming  to  the  square  lines  of  the 
house.  The  garden  stopped  at  a  terrace  wall, 
an  invisible  ha-ha,  or  the  like,  and  beyond  that 
were  the  unaltered  hill  and  vaUey  and  naturally 
grouped  treea  of  the  park ;  at  least,  in  a  large 
place.  Even  in  modem  English  houses  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  time  of 
naturalistic  gardening,  a  terrace  was  often  re- 
served and  set  with  fiower-heda  in  regular  pat- 
terns, while  immediately  beyond  the  terrace  the 
lawns  and  clumps  of  trees  were  of  a  generally 
natural  or  informal  arrangement.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
villa  was  strongly  felt ;  but  the  advantage  of 
this  disposition  was  more  visible  in  a  billy 
country  like  Italy  than  it  was  afterward 
when  similar  formality  was  used  in  laying 
out  the  flat  and  sandy  plain  of  Versailles,  or  in 
the  smaller  places  which  more  or  less  cloeely 
resembled  Versaillee.  In  these  great  formal 
gardens  there  is  little  ahade ;  little  grass  in 
proportion,  large  as  the  separate  grass  plota  may 
be ;  a  general  disposition  to  accommodate  great 
CTDwda  on  special  occasions,  and  but  little 
thought  for  the  person  who  would  be  quiet  and 
alone.  These  considerations,  together  with  the 
growing  interest  in  romanticism  in  art  and  literal 
ture,  led  to  the  movement  toward  informal  or 
natural  gardening  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  spirit  had,  however,  existed  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  the  English  garden  at  Munich  is  an  ad- 
mirable instance  of  what  could  be  achieved,  even 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  London  parka  (Hyde  Park,  Begent'a  Park, 
eto.)  often  surprise  strangers  by  th^  extreme 
irregularity  and  abandonment  to  wdd  nature, 
even  the  gross  of  the  extensive  unsheltered 
patches,  made  desirable  by  the  climate,  being  so 
little  cared  for  that  these  tracts  can  hardly  be 
called  lawns.  They  are,  therefore,  not  much 
intersected  by  paths  and  the  like,  these  being 
laid  down  only  on  the  lines  naturally  taken  by 
foot  passengers  going  from  gate  to  gate.  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris  ia  much  more  of  a 
wood,  as  its  name  implies,  having  hut  compara- 
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tively  few  unbroken  surfaces  of  open  grass,  and 
the  Bois  de  Vinoennes  is  not  unlike  this  last. 
All  of  those  great  tracts  of  country  are  left,  with 
but  little  reserve,  to  the  free  access  of  the  public. 
The  pleasure  grounds  of  gigantic  country  places, 
like  Chatsworth,  show  a  combination  of  the 
natural  and  the  formal  system,  for  many  acres 
of  park  adorned  chiefly  by  the  numerous  large 
and  ancient  trees,  standing  singly  or  in  almost 
unmodified  natural  clusters,  surround  gardens 
which  are  much  more  formal,  and  approach  even 
the  elaborateness  of  some  Continental  pleasure 
grounds. 

In  the  United  States,  the  example  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  who  died  in  1852,  and  that  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  led  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  close  adherence  to  the  irregularity 
of  nature.  Thus,  a  lawn  was  assumed  to  be 
naturally  grass-grown  soil  improved ;  trees  were 
assumed  to  be  in  their  natural  places,  but  cared 
for,  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
thinned  out  on  occasion  to  allow  of  better  and 
freer  growth ;  if  a  fine  old  tree  is  on  a  plot, 
no  matter  how  irregular  in  aspect  or  how  promi- 
nent in  its  position,  much  would  be  sacrificed 
to  preserve  it ;  the  soft  and  perfect  lawn  should 
not  be  carried  over  the  exposed  roots  of  the 
large  tree,  nor  should  it  be  cut  away  in  a  circle 
around  it,  but,  as  is  expressly  stated  more  than 
once,  is  brought  judiciously  up  to  the  roots  and 
allowed  to  disappear  among  their  prominences. 

At  present,  1900,  there  is  a  movement  la 
favour  of  the  formal  garden,  which  seems  to 
have  been  set  on  foot  by  architects  of  classical 
predilections.  Some  of  the  gardens  laid  out 
during  the  last  few  years,  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  Italian  gardens,  sometimes  with  greater 
freedom  than  would  allow  of  that  appellation, 
are  very  beautiful  in  design ;  and  the  question 
will  be  for  the  future  to  "^cide  whether  the 
greater  pleasure  and  recreation  is  to  be  got  from 
these  or  from  the  more  naturalistic  treatment  of 
the  ground.  The  unquestioned  possibility  of 
producing  designs  of  extraordinary  beauty  in  the 
formal  garden  is  to  be  urged  on  one  side ;  the 
'desire  of  the  citizen  or  hard  worked  man,  even 
of  a  coimtry  town,  to  have  as  much  as  possible 
of  free  nature,  or  of  a  semblance  of  free  nature, 
around  him  is  to  be  weighed  on  the  other  side. 

—  R.S. 

Kobinson,  Garden  Design  and  Architects*  Gar- 
dens; Parsons,  Landscape  Gardening;  Piatt, 
Italian  Gardens;  Blomfield,  The  Formal  Garden 
in  England;  Architecture  chinoise  jardins^  in 
Bevue  gin,  de  Varch.,  1859 ;  Hartwig,  Die  Anlage 
von  Lustgebeiten  und  Blumengarten,  Weimar, 
1861 ;  Hughes,  Garden  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Gardening f  London,  1886  ;  Emouf,  L*art  des  jar^ 
dins,  Paris,  1868 ;  Abel,  Garten- Airhitektur^  Wien, 
1876 ;  Weichardt,  Motive  zu  Garten-Architektur, 
Weimar,  1879;  Andr^,  V art  des  jardins ;  TraUh 

f  Antral  de  la  composition  des  pares  et  jardins, 
'aris,  1879 ;  Neitner,  Gdrtnerisches  Skizzenbuch, 
Berlin,   1883;    Robinson,    The   EnglUh   Flower 
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Garden :  Style,  Position,  and  Arrangement,  Lon* 
don,  1884 ;  Hampel,  Die  Modeme  Teppichg&rtnereit 
Berlin,  1887 ;  Milner,  The  Art  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  London,  1890 ;  Kaolmann, 
Der  Gartenbau  im  Mittelalter  und  w&hrend  der 
Periode  der  Renaissance,  Berlin,  1892 ;  Vacquet, 
Le  Bois  de  Boulogne  architectural,  Paris,  1860 ; 
Robinson,  The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris:  A 
Study  of  Paris  Gardens,  London,  1879. 

ZtANDSCAPE  QARDZOnNa.  (See  Land- 
scape Architecture.) 

LANDSHUT,  JACOB  VON.  (See  Jacob 
von  Landshut.) 

laANFRANC;  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
d.  1089. 

The  great  Lanfranc,  counsellor  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
August  15,  1070.  He  caused  to  be  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  burned  in  1067. 
Lanfranc's  Norman  cathedral  was  itself  burned 
in  1174. 

Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra;  Willis,  Canterbury 
Cathedral, 

lANaUVBLT,  RUTGER  VAN;  b.  1635 
in  Holland ;  d.  1695  in  Berlin. 

He  was  trained  in  Holland  and  France,  and 
in  1678  became  court  painter  and  architect  to 
the  Elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  of  Brandenburg. 
He  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1678-1687  built  the  church  in  the 
Dorotheenstrasse  and  other  important  buildings 
in  Berlin. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie, 


;  archi- 
tect; b.  1733  in  Schlesien  (Silesia),  Grermany ; 
d.  1808. 

He  designed  the  Regierunga  Gebdude  in 
Breslau,  Silesia,  and  in  1774  was  called  to 
Berlin.  His  reputation  rests  mainly  upon  the 
Brandenburger  Thor  (see  Brandenburg  Gate- 
way, under  Gateway),  in  Berlin,  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Propylffia  at  Athens,  between  1789 
i^nd  1793.  He  built  also  in  Berlin  the  Her- 
kidesbriickey  1787,  and  the  Colonnade  in  the 
Mohein  Strasse.  About  1789  Langhans  de- 
signed the  Schloss  theatre  and  Belvedere  in 
the  park  at  Charlottenburg. 

Borrmann,  Denkm&ler  von  Berlin  ;  Allgemeine 
deutsche  Biographic, 

IiANQHEMANS,  FRANCOIS ;  sculptor 
and  architect;  b.  Mareh,  1661,  at  Mechlin, 
Belgium;  d.  1720. 

Langhemans  made  the  great  altar  of  the 
abbey  of  Grimberghe,  Belgium,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Pierre  Roose  in  the  chureh  of  S. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels.  In  1716-1717  he  re- 
stored the  facade  of  the  Palais  du  Grand  Con- 
seil  at  Mechlin. 

Biographic  Nationale  de  la  Belgique. 


;  architect ;  b.  1696  ; 
d.  March  3,  1751. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  practised 
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the  profeaaion  of  landscape  g&rdening.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  arrange  Gothic  architec- 
ture under  Sve  orders,  and  organized  a  school 
mainly  for  the  truDing  of  carpent«ra,  Langley 
ifl  beat  known  by  hie  extensive  eeriea  of  practi- 
cal works  OD  mattera  pertaioing  to  architecture, 
Buch  as  Practical  Getrmetry  applied  to  Build- 
ing, Surveffing,  Gardening,  etc.,  1726;  JTew 
Principles  of  Oardening,  etc.,  1728,  and  the 
like. 


LAMTHKH.     In  architecture :  — 
A.   Any  structure  rising  above  the  roof  of  a 
building  and  having  openings  in  its  sides  by 


which  the  interior  of  the  building  is  lighted. 
By  extension,  such  an  architectural  feature 
whether  serving  as  a  means  of  lighting  the  in- 
terior or  not.  The  tower  built  over  the  ctom- 
ing  of  a  cruciform  church  is  often  so  called, 
especially  when  open,  and  light  rather  than 
massive,  as  that  above  the  octagon  at  Ely 
cathedral  (of  wood),  and  that  of  S.  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  though  of  stone  and  very  large.  The 
uppermost  large  member  of  a  cupola  is  so 
called  :  that  of  Florence  cathedral  is  very  large 
and  heavy,  about  80  feet  high  above  the  curve 
of  the  cupola. 


L&NTsaM  (DanxiTtoit  B)  aw  Cut  Sionb,  wrra 
WlCKKT  OF  Wrouoht  Ibon  i  Chackaudun 
(Edbb-bt-Loib),  Fhakck. 

B.  A  structure  for  surrounding  and  protect- 
ing a  beacon  or  signal  light,  as  on  a  lighthouse, 
having  sides  of  glass  held  by  the  slightest 


framework   practicable.      Also    written    Lan- 
thom,     (Compare  Bracciale ;  Bulkhead.) 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 


LANTERN  LIGHT 

XiAKTSRN  ZJQHT.  A  structure  simiLir 
to  a  lantern  in  sense  A,  but  much  smaller  and, 
generally,  merely  a  framed  structure  built  upon 
a  roof  as  a  skylight.  A  more  elaborate  form 
of  Bulkhead  Light. 

LAIVTERN  OF  DBMOSTHENES.  Same 
as  Choragic  Monument. 

LANTERN  OF  THE  DEAD.  A  slender, 
towerlike  structure  erected  in  a  cemetery  to 
contain  a  light  which  shines  through  openings 
constructed  about  the  top,  and  frequently  pro- 
vided with  an  altar  at  the  base.  Such  towers 
were  common  in  France,  and  interesting  speci- 
mens still  remain,  many  of  them  having  been 
erected  in  mediaeval  times. 

LANTERN  TO'WER.  A.  A  tower  having 
the  form  of  a  lantern  in  sense  A, 

B.   A  tower  for  carrying  a  lantern  in  sense  B. 

LAP.  In  roofing,  clapboarding,  and  the 
like,  the  extent  to  which  one  board,  slate, 
length  of  building  paper,  or  shingle,  covers  the 
one  next  below  it;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  extent 
of  overlaying  beyond  the  nailing  of  the  piece 
below. 

LAPIB  LAZULI.  A  hard,  tough,  and  com- 
pact rock  of  a  rich  azure  blue  colour,  mottled 
with  gray,  and  with  a  vitreous  lustre.  Of  a 
very  complex  chemical  nature.  Occurs  in 
granular  limestone  and  syenitic  rocks,  but  only 
in  small  masses,  and  is  quite  expensive.  Com- 
mercial sources,  Persia,  Siberia,  and  China. 

—  G.  P.  M. 

LAPO  (JACOPO  TEDESCO);  architect. 
Lapo  is  an  abbreviation  of  Jacopo.  He  began 
the  Palazzo  del  Podesta  (now  Bargello),  in 
Florence,  in  1250.  Yasari  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Lapo  was  the  father  of  Amolfo  di 
Cambio.  He  was  more  probably  his  associate. 
(See  Amolfo  di  Cambio.) 

Yasari,  Milanesi  ed.,  Yol.  I.,  p.  279;  Rohault 
de  Fleury,  La  Toncane, 

LAQUEAR.  Same  as  Lacunar,  A 
LARDER.  A  storeroom  for  provisions,  espe- 
cially meat,  game,  and  the  like.  Formerly  in 
British  country  houses,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  and  frequently  one  of  a  series  of 
such  rooms. 

LARlkiirLtc  A  drip,  especially  when  form- 
ing a  somewhat  elaborate  member,  as  in  a  cor- 
nice, water  table,  or  the  like. 

LASSURANGR     (See  Cailleteau.) 
LASSUS,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ANTOINE ; 
architect;    b.  March  19,   1807;    d.  July  15, 
1857. 

Lassus  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  modem 
Gothic  school  in  France.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Lebas  (see  Lebas)  and  Henri  Labrouste  (see 
Labrouste),  and  entered  the  £cole8  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  1828.  Influenced  by  the  general  ro- 
mantic movement  led  by  Yictor  Hugo,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  (Gothic 
architectiure,  especially  that  of  the  period  of 
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King  Philippe  Auguste.  From  1841  to  1849 
he  was  associated  with  Duban  (see  Duban)  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  ChapeUe,  Paris, 
and  after  1849  had  charge  of  that  building. 
He  built  the  spire  {fl^che)  and  cleared  away 
the  buildings  from  the  south  side  of  the  chapel. 
In  1841  he  won  a  gold  medal  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1845  he 
was  associated  with  Yiollet-le-Duc  (see  Yiollet- 
le-Duc)  in  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  in  1848  succeeded 
£.  H.  Gkxlde  (see  Crodde)  as  architect  of  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  S.  Germain  TAuxer- 
rois,  Paris.  Lassus  was  appointed  conaervor 
teur  of  the  buildings  of  the  diocese  of  Paris 
in  1849,  and  of  the  dioceses  of  le  Mans  and 
of  Chartres  in  1852.  He  restored  the  spires 
of  Chartres  cathedral.  Lassus  designed  much 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  bronzes,  and  the  like. 
He  contributed  frequently  to  the  Anncdes 
Archeologiquea  (see  Didron).  In  1837  he  was 
chosen  to  direct  the  illustration  of  the  Mono- 
graphie  de  la  catMdrale  de  Chartres,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Ministhre  de 
V Instruction  Publique,  He  prepared  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Album  of  Yillard  de  Honnecourt 
(see  Yillard  de  Honnecourt)  which  was  com- 
pleted after  his  death  by  Alfred  Darcel,  and 
published  by  the  French  government. 

N.  M.  Troche,  VArchitecte  Lassus;  A.  Darcel, 
Lassus^  Architecte, 

LAT.  In  the  Buddhist  architecture  of  India, 
a  slender  upright  pillar,  the  term  being  gen- 
erally confined  to  monoliths,  as  distinguished 
frx)m  built  towers  even  if  not  larger  (see 
Stamba).  Lata  exist  near  several  groups  of 
ruins  and  in  some  ancient  cities ;  and  they  have 
often  been  moved,  exactly  as  the  obelisks  of 
Egypt  were  moved  in  Roman  Imperial  times, 
and  set  up  in  connection  with  newer  monu- 
ments. Among  lats  is  to  be  reckoned  the 
famous  wrought  iron  pillar  of  Delhi,  16  inches 
thick,  and  of  unknown  length,  as  all  but  about 
40  feet  is  buried.  It  dates  from  about  350  b.c., 
but  bears  inscriptions  of  several  later  epochs. 

LATCH.  Originally  and  properly,  a  form 
of  door  bar  which  is  permanently  secured  to  the 
door  by  a  pivot  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
free  to  fall  into  a  slot  or  hook,  out  of  which  it 
must  be  raised  to  allow  the  door  to  open.  There 
is  also,  generally,  a  projecting  member  near  the 
edge  of  the  door  beneath  the  bar  which  is  thus 
prevented  from  falling  when  the  door  is  open. 
In  its  primitive  form  such  a  latch  was  raised 
from  the  outside  by  a  string  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  door,  which  string  was  drawn  in 
when  security  was  desired ;  and  later  by  a  short 
lever  passing  through  the  door  beneath  the  bar 
and  working  on  a  pivot.  This  is  essentially 
the  construction  of  the  modem  so-called  thumb 
latch  (see  below).  In  modem  times,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  extended  to  include  spring 
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locks  designed  especially  for  outer  doon.  (See 
Latch  Lock,  under  Lock.) 

Night  Latcb.  One  intended  primarily  for 
use  at  night;  usually,  a  form  of  Latch  Lock 
(see  under  Lock). 

Thumb  Latch.  A  latch  as  described  in  the 
general  definition  above ;  the  outer  end  of  the 
lever  terminating  in  a  flat  or  concave  plate  so 
acljusted  that  the  thumb  presses  upon  it  easily 
while  the  fingers  grasp  an  independent  curved 
handle  below.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

LATCHASH.     Among    the    Khimaths,   a 

lodge,  whatever  the  material  of  its  construction, 

and  also,  in  general,  a  house.     (See  Eayata; 

Stinash ;  Tchish  ;  also  Lodge.) 

Gatschet,  Klamath  Dictionary,  Vol.  II.,  Part  2 ; 
Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
IK  S.  Geological  Survey,  s.  v.  House, 

—  F.  S.  D. 

LATCH  BAR.  A  door  or  window  bar,  the 
ends  of  which,  when  in  place,  are  inserted  in 
holes  in  the  jambs,  and  its  withdrawal  pre- 
vented by  an  arm  like  a  latch  pivoted  near 
one  end.  The  arm  being  raised,  that  end  of 
the  bar  is  pushed  into  its  hole  until  the  other 
end  can  pass  the  opposite  jamb  and  be  inserted 
to  a  properly  adjusted  depth.  The  latch  is 
then  turned  down,  its  end  coming  against  the 
first-mentioned  jamb,  so  that  the  bar  cannot  be 
moved  in  either  direction. 

LATBRAN.  Originally  in  Latin,  Zoferanu^, 
the  family  name  of  a  branch  of  a  great  Roman 
gens;  by  extension,  belonging  to  or  forming 
part  of  the  mansion  and  gardens  of  this  family 
on  the  Cselian  Hill,  near  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Rome,  and  in  later  times,  to  the 
Duildings  erected  upon  the  same  site.  The 
Lateran  Basilica,  or  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Laterano,  is  a  veiy  ancient  church,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  altered,  having  especially  a  late 
iieoclassic  facade  turned  toward  the  east. 
This  has  been  for  many  years  the  cathedral  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  (the  Pope),  and,  therefore, 
the  central  church  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world ;  S.  Peter's  being  a  parish  church,  or,  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  principal  chapel  of 
the  Vatican  palace.  The  Lateran  palace  is  a 
very  large  structure  whose  ground  floor  rooms 
are  now  used  for  the  exhibition  of  antiquities, 
divided  into  two  principal  classes,  those  of 
Christian  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Museo 
ChristianOj  and  those  of  pagan  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  MuHeo  Profano.  Each 
of  these  contains  treasures  of  ancient  art  not 
elsewhere  to  be  matched.  On  the  Lateran 
Hill  there  is  also  the  ancient  baptistery  of 
Constantino  (which  see).  —  R.  S. 

LATH.  A  strip  of  wood,  generally  quite 
thin  and  narrow,  but  often  approaching  a 
batten  or  furring  strip  in  size ;  a  number  of 
which  are  intended  to  be  secured  to  beams, 
studs,   and  such  members  for  the  support  of 
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tiles,  slates,  plaster,  and  similar  finishing 
materials. 

Counter  Latb.  A,  An  intermediate  lath  or 
batten  interposed  between  a  pair  of  Gauge 
Laths  (see  Gauge  Lath,  below). 

JB.  One  of  a  supplementary  set ;  as  when 
laths  are  nailed  across  others  used  as  furring. 

Qauge  Lath.  In  roofing,  one  of  a  number 
of  laths  placed  by  accurate  measurement  so  as 
to  support  a  tile  or  slate  at  the  proper  points, 
as  at  the  nail  holes. 

Metalllo  Latb.  A  preparation  of  metal, 
usually  wrought,  rolled,  or  drawn  iron,  to  receive 
plastering  by  having  openings  which  give  a 
good  key  or  hold  to  the  plaster,  and  which 
is  also  capable  of  being  secured  to  woodwork 


Lath  :    Fio.  1. 


u  to 


Metalllo  Lath,  made  of  sheet  metal  cut  Mid  bent  so 
produce  a  &brio  with  meshes  not  unlike  woren  wire. 

or  metal  work  in  the  construction.  The  most 
common  form  has  heretofore  been  a  coarse  wire 
netting  with  the  mesh  of  f  of  an  inch  or  there- 
about, and  this  is  commonly  called  wire  lath. 
Many  recent  inventions  are  in  the  market,  gen- 
erally consisting  of  thin  plates  of  metal  in 
which  openings  are  cut,  the  strips  which  are 
cut  from  the  openings  being  left  attached  by 
one  or  two  edges  and  forced  into  a  different 
plane.  Good  three-coat  plaster  upon  a  solid 
and  well-secured  surface  of  metallic  lath  has 
been  found  to  have  exceptionally  good  powers 
of  resistance  to  fire. 

"Wire  Latb.     (See  Metallic  Lath,  above.) 
LATHINQ.     A,     Laths     collectively,     or 
material  used  as  a  substitute  for  laths. 
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B.    The  opention  adiI  the  reeult  of  eecuring 
laths  id   place   for  the  reception  of  pluter, 
tiling,  or  other  finish. 


Latk:  Flo.  3. 

MeUUte  LiUi.  nude  of  ilmt  maUl  cut  and  «mi(Itcd,  sod 
tb*  rurnd  put*  form)  IdIo  prajMUvn. 

IiATIN  ARUUITUCT  U  HE.  The  early 
Christian  architecture  of  historic  Europe.  It 
is  reasonably  called  Latin,  bef^iise  it  was  the 
architecture  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  was  de- 
veloped among  the  Latin  races  of  Italy.  From 
Italy  it  passed  into  thoee  provincee  which  re- 
mained longest  to  the  Western  Empire,  —  iato 
Qaul,  Oermany,  and  probably  into  Spain,  and 
eveD  Britain.  Beginning  with  Conatantioe,  it 
held  ita  place  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
eighth ;  and  only  in  the  ninth  began  to  give 
way  to  the  Romanesque,  which  grew  up  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  which, 
displacing  it,  was  the  architecture  of  the  Weetern 
Church  from  the  tenth  centuiy  till  the  end  of  the 
twelfth.  To  trace  its  beginnings  is  difficult.  The 
earliest  Christians  must  have  held  their  meetings 
in  any  modest  rooms  which  were  at  band ;  and, 
before  they  built  for  themselves,  probably  appro- 
priated whatever  available  builiUnga  they  could 
acquire.  When  they  built,  they  must  at  first  have 
built  such  buildings  as  they  saw  about  them. 

The  earliest  distinctly  Christian  buildings  were 

the  churches,  and  the  earliest  churches  which  we 
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know  were  of  the  time  of  Constantine.  They 
were  of  the  form  which  we  call  basilican,  con- 
sistiDg  of  three  aisles,  or  rarely  five,  separated 
by  columns.  The  middle  aisle,  which  is  the  nave, 
was  higher  and  broader  than  the  others,  and 
always  eoded  in  a  round  apse  which  bowed  out- 
ward from  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  church. 
In  laige  and  important  churches,  where  room 
was  needed  for  a  great  number  of  the  elei^  and 
other  privileged  persons,  a  transept  was  inter- 
poeed  between  the  end  of  the  nave  and  the  apse. 
This  was  a  great  cross  hall  as  high  as  the  nave, 
against  which  the  nave  and  side  aisles  abutted, 
and  in  its  farther  wall,  opposite  the  end  of  the 
nave,  was  set  the  apse.  Great  arehea  opened 
into  the  transept  from  the  ends  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  and  into  the  apse ;  the  arch  between  the 
nave  and  the  transept  has  been  called  the  tri- 
umphal arch.  The  upper  part  of  the  nave, 
which  we  call  the  clearstory,  towering  above 
the  side  aisles,  was  lighted  by  a  row  of  arched 
windows  over  their  roofs.  Similar  windows 
lighted  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  and  there  was  a 
door  in  the  front  end  of  the  nave  and  of  each 
aisle,  farthest  from  the  apse.  Nave,  transept, 
and  aisles  were  covered  with  flat  ceilings,  or 
open-timbered  roofs.  Of  this  type  were  the 
three  great  churches  built  iu  Rome  by  Con- 
staDtioe,  or  after  his  death,  those  of  S.  John 
Latersn,  S.  Peter,  and  S.  Paul  outside  the 
walls,  the  first  and  greatest  buildings  of  the 
newly  proclaimed  ofiicial  Church.  They  were 
enormous  churches,  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
some  two  hundred  feet  by  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  larger  than  any  of  the  temples  of  Greek 
or  Roman  architecture,  or  than  any  of  their 
Christian  auccessoTB  except  the  present  church 
of  S.  Peter,  and  a  few  of  the  largest  Gothic 
cathedrals.     They  had  all  double  aisles  each 
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siile  of  the  nave,  transepts  that  pnyected  some- 
what beyond  the  walla  of  the  aisles,  and  a  single 
apse  opening  from  the  transept  opposite  the  end 
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of  the  nave.  The  earliest  basilicas  fronted 
the  east,  aooording  to  Oriental  usage,  though 
it  was  not  long  before  this  early  custom  was 
reversed  for  liturgical  reasons,  and  the  churches 
were  &ced  westward.  Unfortunately,  no  one  of 
these  churches  survives  in  its  original  form.  S. 
Peter's  basilica  was  pulled  down  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  make  way  for  the  modem  church 
which  occupies  its  site;  S.  John  Laterau  has 
been  hopelessly  remodelled  and  modernized ;  S. 
PauFs  was  burned  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, but  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan.  All 
the  three  had  in  front  large  open  courts,  called 
atriums,  surrounded  by  arcaded  galleries.  Be- 
fore the  doors  of  each,  occupying  one  gallery  of 
the  atrium,  was  an  open  porch  which  crossed 
the  front  of  the  church,  and  was  caUed  the  nar- 
thez.  In  the  middle  of  the  atrium,  to  which 
with  the  narthex,  the  catechumens,  penitents, 
and  others  who  were  not  in  full  standing  in  the 
church  were  restricted,  was  a  large  basin  for 
ablutions,  under  a  canopy.  The  nave  and  aisles 
were  occupied  at  services  by  the  body  of  the 
faithful,  the  raised  transept  was  reserved  for 
the  clergy  and  the  privileged,  the  presbyters  of 
the  church  sat  on  a  circular  bench  about  the 
wall  of  the  apse,  with  the  bishop  enthroned  in 
the  middle  of  the  arc.  In  front  of  the  apse 
was  set  the  high  altar,  which  covered  and  con- 
secrated the  vault  containing  the  body  of  the 
tutehury  saint,  and  was  sheltered  under  a  sump- 
tuous canopy,  being  the  holiest  part  of  the 
church.  These  buildings  represented  the  de- 
veloped ideal  for  Christian  churches  in  their 
time,  and  were  the  models  from  which,  with 
more  or  less  variation,  all  the  other  church 
buildings  of  the  Western  Church  were  in  that 
day  copied.  (See  Basilica.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  type  had  been  evolved  before  Constantine's 
day,  and  not  in  Rome,  where  till  that  time 
churches  must  have  been  unimportant,  but  in 
the  East,  where  the  Christians,  free  from  severe 
persecution  till  Diocletian's  time,  had  grown 
wealthy  and  numerous,  and  had  built  many  and 
costly  *^  temples,"  as  the  writers  of  that  day  call 
them.  Eusebius's  description  of  the  church 
built  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  before  Con- 
stantine,  shows  that  its  form  was  essentially 
that  of  the  first  great  Roman  churches ;  it  is 
hard  to  doubt  that  it  followed  the  type  of  those 
that  had  just  been  destroyed  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  and  that  it  shows  the  proto- 
type of  those  of  Constantino. 

Naturally,  the  early  Christian  Churches  of 
the  West  did  not  all  embody  the  basilican  type 
with  the  completeness  of  the  three  great  exam- 
ples we  have  described.  Most  of  them  had  but 
a  single  aisle  each  side  the  nave,  and  some  small 
churches  had  none,  the  double  aisles  being  ex- 
tremely rare.  Some  had  three  apses  at  the 
ends  of  the  aisles.  Tlie  transept  was  appar- 
ently almost  unknown  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
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West  many  of  the  smaller  churches  were  with- 
out it.  In  many  cases  the  atrium  has  disap- 
peared, and  it  is  likely  that  in  many  it  was 
omitted ;  the  narthex  was  perhaps  universal, 
as  the  apse  unquestionably  was.  Two  of  the 
earliest  churches  In  Rome,  S.  Lorenzo  and  S. 
Agata,  both  outside  the  walls,  have  an  upper 
gallery,  or  aisles  in  two  stories,  a  peculiarity  of 
the  churches  in  the  East,  where  the  upper  gal- 
lery was  reserved  for  women ;  both  of  these 
were  conventual  churches.  A  conspicuous  va- 
riation, and  one  which  is  significant  of  the  dura- 
tion of  classical  traditions  in  Rome,  is  that  in 
several  of  the  Roman  basilicas  the  columns 
which  divide  the  aisles  carry  the  classical  en- 
tablature, though  in  most  they  carry  plain 
arcades.  All  the  evidence  shows  that  this  use 
of  arcades  borne  directly  on  the  columns  is  of 
Eastern  origin,  appearing  to  us  first  in  Diocle- 
tian's palace  at  Spalato.  It  seems  clear  that 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  more  conservative  at 
that  time  than  the  Orientals,  the  classical  en- 
tablature was  more  dignified  and  honourable 
than  the  simple  arcade.  In  the  old  basilica  of 
S.  Peter,  while  plain  arcades  were  used  to  di- 
vide the  double  aisles,  the  nave  was  bordered 
with  colonnades  bearing  entablatures.  So  the 
arcade  was  banished  frx)m  the  great  basilica  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  built  by  Pope  Liberius  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  from 
various  churches  built  in  Rome  at  different 
times  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  twelfth. 

The  Latin  type  is  not  properly  cruciform. 
The  nave  and  transept  do  not  interpenetrate 
or  cross  each  other,  but  the  transept  is  an  inde- 
pendent hall,  as  it  were,  set  across  the  nave 
and  aisles,  which  abut  against  it.  The  church 
is  a  T  rather  than  a  cruciform  church,  though 
the  types  are  not  kept  absolutely  distinct^  and 
there  are  many  later  churches  which  are  com- 
promises between  the  two.  The  influence  of 
this  Latin  type  lasted  in  parts  of  Italy  even 
through  the  Gothic  period,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  great  churches  of  S.  Croce  and  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence,  and  in  many  others.  It 
is  most  visible  in  southern  Italy  and  the  Adri- 
atic shore,  where  Byzantine  influence  lingered 
long,  and  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  great  basilican  churches  in  the  East  have 
disappeared,  and  most  of  the  smaller;  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  numerous.  Those 
that  remain  are  noticeable  for  the  lack  of  tran- 
septs, which  was  doubtless  characteristic  of  the 
Eastern  basilicas.  Even  the  great  churches  of 
that  type  in  Ravenna  built  under  the  influence 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  —  S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe 
and  S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo — have  none.  The  basil- 
ica at  Bethlehem,  built,  we  are  told,  by  Constan- 
tine,  or  his  mother,  Helena,  is  practicaUy  Roman 
—  a  doubled-aisled  basilica  with  transepts,  and 
has  the  Roman  peculiarity  of  lintels  instead  of 
arches  along  the  nave  and  between  the  aisles. 
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Another  family  of  Latin  churches  was  round 
or  polygonal,  and  often  surrounded  by  an  aisle. 
The  form  that  grew  out  of  this  by  the  addi- 
tion of  four  arms  of  a  cross  naturally  led  to  a 
square  centre,  over  which  a  dome  was  set  almost 
from  the  beginning.  This  was  naturally  a  fa- 
vourite form  for  sepulchral  chapels,  —  of  which 
early  examples  remain  at  Rome  in  S.  Sinforosa 
and  in  the  little  early  chapels  of  S.  Sisto  and 
S.  Sotere  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  —  and 
for  a(^uncts  to  larger  churches.  The  shape  of 
the  Greek  cross  is  of  so  general  occurrence  in 
all  kinds  of  buildings  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  search  for  its  origin.  Its  use  in  the 
early  churches  perhaps  grew  out  of  its  applica- 
tion to  tombs  —  in  the  catacombs,  for  instance, 
by  the  addition  of  niches  or  arcosolia  on  three 
sides  of  a  square  chamber,  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  examples,  and  in  Oriental  tombs. 
A  striking  example  is  the  mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia  at  Ravenna.  As  soon  as  the  use  of 
this  form  on  a  great  scale  was  made  monu- 
mental by  the  establishment  of  the  dome  on 
pendentives  over  a  square  central  area,  it  be- 
came the  characteristic  and  favourite  type  for 
Byzantine  churches  (see  Byzantine  Architec- 
ture). It  also,  in  the  Renaissance,  became  the 
fruitful  parent  of  churches  of  a  new  type,  of 
which  the  modem  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome 
is  the  crowning  example. 

The  Latin  basilicas  were  slightly  built,  mostly 
of  brick,  where  brick  was  to  be  had,  as  in  Italy, 
with  high  clearstory  walls  carried  on  light  ar- 
cades, and  were  an  easy  prey  to  accident  or  vio- 
lence. They  were  covered  with  wooden  roofs, 
sometimes  open  beneath  and  sometimes  ceiled, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  vault  any  parts  but 
the  apses,  which  were  always  covered  by  half 
domes.  Architecturally  they  were  as  plain  as 
possible,  with  no  ornamental  features  whatever 
but  the  columns,  which  were  uniformly  taken 
from  older  Roman  buildings,  for  even  before 
Ck)nstantine's  time  a  rapid  decay  had  set  in 
upon  the  arts,  and  the  stone  carvers  in  the  West 
soon  grew  pitiably  incapable.  The  churches  in 
Ravenna  almost  alone  show  some  attempt  at  a 
simple  ornamentation  in  brick  of  the  lines  of 
the  exterior.  The  round  churches  were  more 
substantial,  but  equally  plain.  The  use  of  cen- 
tral domes  required  substantial  masonry;  to 
stay  them  securely  the  surrounding  aisles  were 
vaulted,  and  they  alone  preserved  the  traditions 
of  the  vaulting,  which  became  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  subsequent  Romanesque.  Their 
solidity  is  still  displayed  in  the  churches  of 
S.  Costanza  at  Rome  and  S.  M.  Maggiore  at 
Nocera,  in  the  baptistery  of  Novara,  and  others. 
The  only  adornment  of  the  early  churches  was 
in  their  altars  and  the  surrounding  furniture, 
which  were  lavishly  enriched,  and  in  the  pic- 
torial decoration  of  their  mx&ees.  The  chief 
of  this  was  mosaic,  whicb  b^gan  at  Constanti- 
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nople,  spread  to  Ravenna,  and  became  the  one 
artistic  achievement  of  Rome,  where  in  Italy  it 
centred.  It  was  applied  first  to  the  apses ;  in 
the  richer  churches  it  was  spread  over  the  in- 
side walls,  and  in  a  simpler  ornamental  form 
over  the  floors.  When  mosaic  could  not  be 
had,  or  was  too  costly,  painting  was  habitually 
substituted ;  the  interiors  were  brilliant  with 
Bible  stories  and  legends  of  the  Church.  In 
many  this  decoration  overflowed  upon  the  out- 
side, and  the  fronts,  usually  smoothly  stuccoed 
over,  were  covered  with  mosaic  or  painting; 
several  churches  in  Rome  and  the  cathedral  at 
Parenzo  are  examples. 

W.  P.  P.  LONOFBLLOW. 

AUmers,  Die  altchristliche  BoHlika  als  Vorbild 
des  protestarUischen  Kirchenhaues ;  Dehio,  Die 
kirchliche  Baukunet  des  Abendlandes;  Guten- 
Bohn  und  Knapp,  Die  Basiliken  des  christlichen 
Boms  (afterward  published  as  plates  to  Bunsen^s 
work  on  Rome) ;  Httbsch,  Die  altchristlichen 
Kirchen  nach  den  Baudenkmalen  und  dlteren 
Beschreibungen ;  Kreuser,  Der  christliche  Kirch- 
enbau^  Bonn,  1851 ;  Messmer,  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
die  Entwickdung  und  Bedeutung  der  Basilika; 
Mothes,  Die  BasUikenform  bei  den  Christen  der 
ersten  Jahrhunderte  ;  ihre  Vorbilder  und  ihre  Ent- 
wickelung;  Mothes,  Die  Baukunst  des  MiUelalters 
in  Italien;  Osten,  Die  Bauwerke  der  Lombardei 
vom  7-14  Jahrhundert ;  Quast,  Die  altchristlichen 
Bauwerke  von  Bavenna  vom  6  bis  9  Jahrhundert; 
Quast,  Ueber  Form,  Einrichtung  und  AusschmVLck" 
ung  der  dltesten  christlichen  Kirchen;  Rahn, 
Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Entmckelung  des 
christlichen  Central  und  Kuppelbaues;  Richter, 
Der  Ursprung  der  abendldndischen  Kirchenge- 
bande  ;  Stockbauer,  Der  christliche  Kirchenbau  in 
den  ersten  6  Jahrhunderten  ;  Watkins,  The  Basil- 
ica or  Palatial  Hall  of  Justice  and  Sacred  Temple^ 
and  a  Description  of  the  Basilican  Church  of 
Brixworth;  Zestermann,  Die  antiken  und  die 
christlichen  Basiliken  nach  ihrer  Entstehung. 

LATRINA ;  LATRINE.  A  place  for  human 
defecation ;  especially  one  established  on  a  large 
scale,  or  in  a  public  place,  as  in  a  school,  bar- 
racks, etc.  Often  in  the  pluraL  (Compare 
Privy;  Water-closet.) 

LATROBB,  BENJAMIN  HENR7;  archi- 
tect; b.  1762;  d.  Sept.  20,  1820. 

The  son  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Latrobe,  super- 
intendent of  the  Moravians  in  England.  He 
entered  the  Stamp  Office  in  London  in  1783. 
He  afterward  studied  architecture  and  built 
several  residences  in  England.  In  1796  he  emi- 
grated to  Virginia  and  met  President  Washing- 
ton. He  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  state 
of  Virginia.  He  afterward  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  the  water  supply.  By  letter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  (see  Jefferson),  dated  March  6,  1803, 
Latrobe  was  appointed  surveyor  of  public  build- 
ings in  Washington  with  the  especial  charge  of 
the  Capitol.  He  was  directed  to  retain  the 
main  features  of  the  design  of  Dr.  Thornton 
(see  Thornton),  but  nevertheless  made  very  con- 
siderable changes.     In  1806  his  general  oon- 
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duct  of  the  work  was  defended  by  Latrobe  in  a 
letter  to  membera  of  Congress  (see  Bibliography). 
Work  on  the  Capitol  was  suspended  in  1811, 
and  on  Aug.  24, 1814,  the  building  was  burned 
by  the  British.  Feb.  15,  1815,  Congress  au- 
thorized President  Madison  to  borrow  $500,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Capitol,  and  on  April 
20  of  that  year  Latrobe  was  reappointed  archi- 
tect of  the  building.  He  resigned  his  position 
Nov.  24,  1817.  Between  1811  and  1815  he 
was  interested  in  steamboat  navigation  at  Pitts- 
burg. On  his  retirement  in  1817  he  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  in  1820  to  New  Orleans. 

Glenn  Brown,  History  of  tJie  United  States 
Capitol;  Bulfinch,  Life  of  Charles  Buljinch; 
Howard,  Architects  of  the  American  Capitol; 
Latrobe,  A  Private  Letter  on  the  Public  Build- 
ings of  the  United  States, 

LATTZCB.  A  system  of  small,  light  bars 
crossing  each  other  at  regular  intervals.  In 
modem  country  houses  this  is  often  made  of 
laths,  or  light  slips  of  wood  forming  regular 
square  or  lozenge-shaped  openings.  In  Orien- 
tal work,  as  in  the  houses  of  Cairo  and  other 
levantine  cities,  the  projecting  windows  are 
filled  with  very  elaborate  lattices.  (See  Mesh- 
rebeeyeh.)  A  similar  filling  for  windows  was 
once  common  in  England,  replacing  glass,  and 
shutting  out  much  of  the  snow  and  rain.  A 
lattice  painted  red  was  the  sign  of  the  tavern. 
The  term  is  extended  to  cover  glazed  sash  in 
which  the  sash  bars  form  square  or  lozenge- 
shaped  openings  filled  with  pieces  of  glass  of 
the  same  shape. 

Also,  in  recent  times  and  in  composition,  a 
large  structure  of  similar  form.  Thus,  an  iron 
girder  having  a  web  composed  of  diagonal  braces 
is  commonly  known  as  a  lattice  girder.  A  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  made,  in  iron  construction, 
between  latticing  and  lacing :  the  former  apply- 
ing to  a  double  diagoual  system  of  bars  crossing 
each  other ;  the  latter  restricte<l  to  mean  a  single 
series  arranged  in  zig-zag.  —  R.  S. 

LAUFGANQ.  In  German,  a  Gallery  in  sense 
D  or  E\  an  ambulatory  ;  a  deambulatory. 

LAX7N,  BBNEDIKT  VON.  (See  Benedikt 
Yon  Laun.) 

LAUNDR'Y'.  A  room,  or  a  group  of  rooms, 
or  a  separate  building,  where  all  operations  in- 
cidental to  washing  and  ironing  clothes  and 
linen  are  carried  on ;  often  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment, or  a  public  washhoiise,  in  which  laun- 
dry work  is  performed. 

In  small  houses  and  flats  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry are  combined,  a  set  of  washtubs  being 
supplied  with  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  boiler 
(see  Kitchen) ;  the  tubs  generally  have  covers 
which  can  be  used  as  a  kitchen  table. 

A  domestic  laundry  is,  in  city  houses,  usually 
located  near  the  basement  kitchen,  and  in  coun- 
try mansions  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  service 
wing.     It  usually  contains  a  set  of  from  two  to 
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four  fixed  washtubs,  with  rubber  roller  wringer ; 
a  laundry  stove  with  flat  top  for  the  wash  boiler, 
and  with  places  to  heat  the  flatirons ;  a  laun- 
dry boiler,  and  souietimes  a  drying  closet,  or  a 
combination  laundiy  stove  and  clothes  dryer 
(see  Drying  Room).  Sometimes  a  special  cop- 
per boiler,  set  in  masonry,  with  grate  and  with 
flue  connection,  for  boiling  the  clothes,  is  used, 
and  provided  with  vapour  pipe  to  remove  steam 
and  odours.  There  should  be  room  for  one  or 
two  ironing  boards ;  the  flatirons  are  sometimes 
heated  on  gas  heaters.  Larger  house  laundries 
sometimes  include  a  hand  washing  machine  and 
a  hand-power  mangle.  In  modem  pretentious 
apartment  houses  a  general  laundry  is  often 
provided  for  tenants,  either  in  the  basement,  or 
on  the  top  floor.  Basement  laundries  are  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  noise,  drainage  diffi- 
culties, and  laundry  odours.  When  located  on 
the  top  floor,  special  precautions  are  required  to 
guard  against  damage  to  ceilings  by  accidental 
overflows. 

The  laundry  of  a  modem  large  hotel  is  fitted 
up  with  washtubs  for  washing  by  hand,  besides 
a  complete  outfit  of  improved  laundry  machinery. 
Modem  public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  or 
orphan  asylums,  are  still  more  complete  in  their 
laundry  appointments.  Often  a  special  laundiy 
building  of  one  or  two  stories  is  erected,  and 
subdivided  into  rooms  corresponding  to  the 
principal  laundry  operations.  The  rooms  are 
generally  so  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  that 
the  wash  passes  from  one  room  to  the  next  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  operations,  thereby 
avoiding  unnecessary  transportation  and  system- 
atizing the  entire  work.  Here  the  general  wash 
is  assorted,  while  that  from  infected  patients  is 
kept  entirely  separate  and  sent  to  the  disinfedr 
ing  chamber.  The  large  wash  room  where  the 
clothes  are  soaked,  boiled,  washed,  rinsed,  and 
blued  or  starched  contains  the  washtubs  of 
earthenware,  or  other  non-absorbing  material, 
for  the  hand  washing  of  the  smaller  pieces ; 
the  large  power  washing  machines  in  which  the 
wash  is  soaked,  boiled,  soaped,  and  rinsed ;  the 
wringing  machines  and  the  centrifugal  hydro- 
extractors.  From  the  wash  room  the  clothes 
are  taken  to  the  drying  room  and  dried  by  steam 
on  horses  sliding  on  wheels  within  a  heated  cham- 
ber (see  Drying  Room).  When  the  clothes  are 
ready  to  receive  the  finishing  operations,  after 
being  blued  or  starched,  they  are  sent  to  the  iron- 
ing room.  Here  the  larger  pieces  are  placed  in 
large  power  mangles  or  calendering  machines, 
while  cufls,  collars,  and  shirts  are  finished  by  spe- 
cial ironing  and  polishing  machines.  In  buildings 
of  two  stories  the  finishing  operations  are  gen- 
erally performed  on  the  upper  floor,  which  is 
connected  with  the  wash  and  drying  rooms  by 
means  of  clothes  elevators.  The  receiving  and 
assorting  room  should  have  a  water-tight  floor, 
with  means  for  flushing;  the  floor  should  be 
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cemented,  asphalted,  or  tiled,  and  graded  to  one 
or  more  floor  drains.  The  walls  &re  finished  in 
hard  plaster  and  oil  paint,  cemented,  or  tiled. 
The  some  finish  is  required  for  the  large  vash 
room.  Both  rooma  require  good  ventilation,  to 
remove  odoura  of  soiled  linen  and  steam  vapours. 
In  large  laundries  special  exhaust  fans  are  pro- 
vided. Plastered  and  wooden  ceilings  are  un- 
desirable for  the  wash  room ;  brick  arches  or 
metal  ceUings  are  better.  Both  rooms  require 
ample  light  aud  sufficient  floor  space  to  insure 
order  and  cleanliness.  The  drying  chambers  must 
be  built  fireproof  and  provided  with  ezhaost  flue 
to  remove  superfluous  mrasture.  Filters  should 
be  installed  for  filtering  water  when  necessary. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  dis- 
infection of  clothes  or  bedding  of  infectious 
disease  patients,  which  is  done  by  steam  in 
cylindrical  chambers.  The  disinfecting  room  is 
(Uvided  into  two  parts,  one  to  receive  the  soiled 
linen,  the  other  for  the  linen  when  disinfected, 
a  solid  partition  being  placed  between  them. 

In  modem  laundries  hand  washing  is  almost 
entirely  superse<led  by  steam  and  machine  wash- 
ing. The  machines  require  steam  and  water  con- 
nections and  large-sized  waste  valves  which  dis- 
charge into  open  troughs  or  gutters.  In  the 
machines  the  soaking,  the  washing  with  soap- 
suds, and  the  rinsing  of  the  wash  is  accom- 
plished. The  firet  diying  of  the  wash  is  done 
by  steam  wringers  having  two  rubber-covered 
rollers,  between  which  the  clothes  are  passed 
under  pteasute,  or  by  the  centriiugal  wringers 
or  eztractora.  These  are  large-sized  baskets  of 
tioDed  copper,  with  perforated  sides  and  double 
bottom,  swiftly  revolving  in  an  outer  metal  case; 
by  this  meaus  one-half  of  the  water  of  the  wet 
clothes  is  extracted.  The  subsequent  drying  by 
steam  is  accomplished  quickly  in  the  large  diy- 
ing chambers.  The  ironing  of  emaller  pieces  is 
done  by  hand.  All  work  which  is  blued  but 
not  starched  is  pressed  by  mangles,  as  described 

For  bibliography  see  that  for  Kitchen ;  also 
Laundry  Management  —  Handbook /or  life  in  Pri- 
vate and  Pttbtic  Lanadrirf.  Loudon,  Crosby,  I.<ick- 
wood  &.  Cu. ;  Steam  Laundrira  and  Public  Health, 
London,  .Sanitary  Pub.  Co.  ;  Grotbe,  Watcherei, 
Seiniffung  und  Bleklttrel. 

—  W.    P.   GZKHAKD. 

ZiAURAKA,  I.UCIAITO  DA.  (See  Luci- 
ano da  Laurana.) 

ZiATA.     Any  volcanic  rock  which  has  been 
poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  rather 
than  injected  in  the  form  of  dikes  and  bosses. 
— G.  P.  M. 

Lava  is  used  for  building  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mt  Vesuvius,  at  Volvic,  in  Auvergne, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  such  as  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  and  Montferrand  (see  France,  Part 
Vin.),  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Vases  and 
sculptured  ornaments  of  different  kinds  are  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  from  lava  of  many 


LAVATORY 

diflerent  colours ;  and  gas  bumeis  are  fitted 
with  tips  of  lava  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. A  system  of  outdoor  painted  decorsr 
tion  is  entitled  Lava  Punting,  or  Painting  upon 
Lava,  and  it  appears  that  for  this  purpose  the 
natural  lava  is  employed,  the  character  of  the 
work  depending  upon  the  process  employed, 
which  is  not  made  public.  —  R.  S. 

LAVACRTTM.     A  bathtub;  a   late  Latin 
term  equivalent  to  Labnim. 


Lavatokt  ih  the  CL4J 


Il&VATOIRS.  Formeriy,  in  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  a  trough  or  bath  for  washing 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  usual  form  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  a  stone  slab,  hol- 
lowed out  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  and 
provided  with  ao  outlet  for  the  waste  water. 

ZiATATORT.  A.  A  room  or  apartment 
for  performing  ablutions;  also  a  basin  or  fix- 


Latatokt  lit  TBB  Abbbt  of  S.  Dknu;  mow  nr  thb  Acolk  i»n  Bkavx  Aktb,  Pum. 

Tha  iratar  iplrtad  from  Uw  ■pouti  betweu  th*  bwdt. 


ture,  either  portable  or  statbnai;,  intended  for 
washing. 

B.  In  modern  plumbing  work,  a  "  set "  wash- 
basin.    (See  Basin;  Lavatoire;  Lavoir.) 

—  W.  P.  O. 

LATBR,  AUanSTUB.  (See  Fuller, 
Thomas.) 

LAVOIR.  In  French,  in  general,  any  place 
for  washing.  As  underetood  in  English,  espe- 
cially a  pl&ce  arranged  on  a  rirer  bank,  or  the 
like,  for  washing  clothes  and  linen.  Such 
places  are  common  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  where  they  aSbrd  often 
the  only  facilities  for  such  washing  which  are 
passessed  fey  large  numbers  of  the  people.  The 
essential  features  are  a  platform  on  which  the 
worker  kneels  and  irom  which  a  sloping  board, 
or  inclined  plane,  extends  into  the  water  to  ac- 
commodate the  articles  to  be  scrubbed.  The 
better  sort  have  a,  roof  covering  a  considerable 
part  of  the  bank,  and  projecting  over  the  water ; 
and  the  space  so  covered  is  often  partially  en- 
closed.    (Cut,  cols.  717,  718.)  — D.  N.  B-  S. 

LAW  CONCilKMlMO  ARCUimCTUKB 
AJTD  BUnjJIHa.  That  which  b  recognized 
by  the  courts.  This  may  be  written  in  codes 
and  statutes  (lex  acripla)  as  general  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  or  may  consist  of  the  prin- 
ciples derived  from  decisions  of  the  courts,  rcn- 
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dered,  followed,  and  developed  as  times  and 
conditions  change  (lex  tradita)  and  known  as 
the  Common  Law,  as  general  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States ;  or,  finally,  it  may  con- 
sist of  the  latter  body  of  lav  modified  in  detail 
by  special  statutes  relating  to  particular  subject- 
matters.  Either  body  of  law  may  be  specially 
applied  in  special  localities,  or  in  respect  to 
mattera,  by  the  rules  or  orders  of  special  au- 
thorities which  derive  their  powers  from  general 
law  of  either  kind.  Such  special  authorities 
are  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  or  of  Educa- 
tion and  Womhip,  or  of  Fine  Arts,  of  nations, 
the  departmental  bureaus  or  commissions  estab- 
lished by  the  state,  or  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  whom  special  power  may  have    been 

This  body  of  law,  so  far  as  of  special  interest 
to  builders,  may  be  divided  as  follows :  — 

A.  That  which  regulates  the  transfer  of 
land  or  buildings,  either  permanently  or  for  a 
time.  Of  this  only  the  leasing  of  property  con- 
cerns the  architect  or  builder.     (S«  Lease.) 

B.  That  which  prescribes  how  money  may 
be  raised  on  land  or  buildings  without  transfer, 
as  in  the  case  of  mortgage,  whether  recorded 
and  made  accessible,  as  in  some  modem  commu- 
nities; or,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  identified  with 
the  luid  by  the  erection  of  stelte  set  up  within 
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the  boundaries  of  the  plot  mortgaged ;  or,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  left  unrecorded  and  causing 
infinite  inconvenience  in  case  of  subsequent 
transfer.  This  concerns  the  architect  and  builder 
only  as  explaining  one  of  the  modem  vays  of 
building  with  but  little  disturbance  of  other  in- 
vestments. The  same  scheme  carried  further, 
under  the  general  name  of  Building  Loan,  en- 
ables the  speculative  builder  to  put  up  dwell- 
ings or  business  buildings  and  sell  them,  taking 
great  risks,  but  using  little  money  of  his  own. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  aid  greatly  those  who 
would  have  homes  of  their  own,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  character  of  the  buildings  is 
kept  down  in  solidity  and  in  artistic  merit ;  the 
building  loan  arrangement  especially  tending  to 
discourage  all  thought  or  care  for  design,  be- 
cause the  building  which  is  run  up  quickly  for 
sale  to  the  first  comer  must  be  kept  free  from 
novelty  of  appearance. 

C  That  which  determines  the  rights  and 
duties  of  owners  of  buildings  or  of  parts  of 
buildings.     This  is  divisible  into :  — 

(1)  Provision  for  the  partial  use  of  streets 
and  highways,  for  parts  of  buildings  or  other- 
wise, as  in  towns,  by  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

(2)  Provision  for  joint  action  of  several  own- 
ers in  building  or  in  the  use  of  land  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Of  chief  interest  here  are 
Party  Wall  arrangements,  and  easements  for 
Right  of  Way,  or  for  "light  and  air,"  or  for 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  or  character  of  build- 
ings. By  Right  of  Way  is  meant  the  privilege 
to  use  a  certain  path  through  private  property ; 
or  to  traverse  a  certain  field  or  plot  of  ground, 
as  when  this  affords  the  only  means,  or  a  neces- 
sary additional  means,  of  reaching  the  plot  oc- 
cupied by  the  other  owner.  This  may  be 
permanent  or  temporary.  The  law  recognizes 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  right  by  which,  if  a 
piece  of  property  be  left  open  for  free  transit 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  right  of  such 
transit  becomes  fixed  forever;  and  legislation 
has  been  enacted  defining  and  limiting  this 
possibility.  In  the  absence  of  such  legislation 
very  curious  controversies  have  arisen  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  has 
wished  to  put  a  stop  to  what  seemed  to  him 
trespass,  while  the  occupants  of  neighbouring 
dwellings  insisted  on  their  time-honoured  privi- 
lege. In  the  United  States,  agreements  for  the 
granting  of  these  rights  have  been  rather  in  the 
w|iy  of  selling  a  piece  of  property  more  advan- 
ti^geously  by  means  of  this  privilege  going  with 
it 

(3)  Provision  for  restrictions,  as  where  a 
piece  of  property  is  sold  subject  to  a  restricted 
right  of  building  upon  the  plot  of  ground. 
This  restriction,  usually  the  result  of  private 
agreement,  is  recognized  by  the  courts  so  long 
as  the  conditions  remain  unchanged ;  but  a  cer- 
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tain  elasticity  of  treatment  has  marked  judicial 
decisions  in  cases  where  the  uses  of  the  property 
in  that  neighbourhood  have  changed.  Thus,  if 
the  houses  of  a  row  are  set  back  six  feet  from 
the  lot  line  by  agreement,  and  this  with  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
place  of  residence,  the  courts  have  refused  to 
maintain  this  when  the  neighbourhood  has  evi- 
dently passed  into  the  condition  of  a  place  for 
business  buildings,  shop  fronts,  and  the  like. 

(4)  Provision  for  the  prevention  of  public 
nuisances  or  ii^uries  to  health ;  as  when  a  law 
limits  the  height  of  buildings,  or  the  amount 
of  the  lot  which  may  be  covered  by  a  building. 
(See  Legislation.) 

(5)  Provision  for  the  safety  of  occupants. 
This  in  all  matters  of  special  interest  to  build- 
ers is  largely  the  subject  of  Legislation  (which 
see ). 

(6)  Provision  for  quality  of  building,  as  in 
Building  Laws  of  all  sorts,  and  in  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  fires  (see  Fireproofing ; 
Legislation). 

(7)  Provision  against  the  disfiguring  of  a 
street  or  square  by  architectural  designs  as- 
sumed not  to  reach  a  certain  level  of  excellence 
(see  L^slation). 

(8)  Provision  for  compensating  those  injured 
in  person  or  property  by  the  carelessness  (negli- 
gence) of  builders  or  owner,  in  Specification 
(which  see,  especially  definition  B)  or  construe^ 
tion.  This  is  one  branch  of  the  law  of  "  negli- 
gence" determined  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.,  chiefly  by  the  common  law,  but  in 
France  a  matter  of  special  legislation  and  the 
only  means  used  for  insuring  good  and  sufficient 
work.  In  France  the  criminal  as  well  as  the 
civil  law  is  invoked  in  case  of  accident;  and  the 
architect  whose  building  falls  is  compelled  to 
prove  his  own  absence  of  negligence,  being  stiU 
amenable  to  suits  for  damages.  (See  Architect, 
The,  in  France.) 

(9)  Provision  for  limiting  the  number  or 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  builders  or 
architects  (see  Legislation). 

D.  That  wliich  regulates  the  bargains  be- 
tween the  builder  or  architect  and  his  employer. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  ordinary  law  of  con- 
tract. 

E,  That  which  insures  their  compensation 
to  the  furnishers  of  labour  and  material  by  giv- 
ing them  special  claims  on  the  property  (see 
Lien),  which,  according  to  the  legal  status,  may 
or  may  not  have  preference  over  mortgages. 

—  R.S. 
Note.  —  In  this  and  other  papers  touching 
the  legal  aspects  of  building,  the  writer  has 
had  the  aid  of  Mr.  Philip  Golden    Bartlett, 
which  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude. 

LAW  COX7RT8.  Properly,  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice,  in  London ;  a  vast  agglom- 
eration of  buildings,  designed  by  George  Edmund 
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Street,  and  finished  in  1882.  The  great  central 
hall,  which  serves  as  a  passage,  place  of  waiting, 
etc.  (see  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus)  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  modem  Gothic  with  a  fine 
vaulted  roof. 

LA'WK.  An  open,  grass-covered  space,  gen- 
erally a  smooth,  well-kept,  more  or  less  level 
field  with  few  or  no  shrubs,  trees,  or  plants. 
(See  Landscape  Architecture.) 

IiAT,  In  British  usage,  in  plastering,  the 
first  or  rough  coat. 

LATARD,  AUSTEN  HENR'S';  archaeolo- 
gist, diplomatist,  and  writer  on  art;  b.  March 
6,  1817  (in  Paris) ;  d.  June  5,  1894. 

In  1842  Layard  visited  the  ruins  at  Nimroud 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  excavations 
there.  At  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Flandin  and 
Ck)6te  (see  Flandin;  Coste)  then  engaged  in 
their  Persian  explorations,  and  with  Botta  who 
was  contemplating  the  excavations  at  Khorsabad. 
In  1845  he  began  the  excavations  at  Ninux)ud, 
where  he  discovered  in  two  years  four  great 
palaces.  He  published  the  results  of  his  first 
expedition  in  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains  (2 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1849)  ;  and  the  Monuments 
of  Nineveh^  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot 
illustrated  in  100  plates  (London,  1849,  folio). 
The  results  of  a  second  expedition  undertaken 
for  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  were 
published  in  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  (London,  1853,  2  vols. 
8vo),  and  Second  Series  of  the  Monuments  of 
Nineveh  (London,  1 853,  folio).  After  1 880  he 
lived  in  Venice  and  gave  much  attention  to 
Italian  painting. 

Obituary  In  Journal  of  Royal  Institute  of  Brit* 
ish  Architects^  1803-1894,  p.  592. 

LAYEN8,  MATHIEU  DB ;  architect. 

He  established  himself  at  Louvain,  Belgium, 
in  1445,  as  mjaXtre  des  ma^onneries  of  that 
city.  He  designed  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Lou- 
vain, the  finest  late  Gothic  building  in  Belgium, 
of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  March  29, 
1448.     It  was  finished  in  1459. 

Biographic  Nationale  de  Belgique, 

IiATER  BOARD.     Same  as  Lear  Board. 

LA7  OUT  (v.).  To  draw,  describe,  plot, 
or  mark  the  profiles  or  outlines  according  to 
which  a  structure,  or  a  part,  is  to  be  worked 
or  erected ;  whether  such  operation  consists  in 
drawing  to  scale  on  paper ;  staking  out  on  the 
ground ;  outlining  on  a  board  in  full  size,  the 
shape  for  a  workman  to  cut;  or  any  similar 
process.     (See  Drawing ;  Plot ;  Stake  Out.) 

LA'S"  STALL.  A  public  place  for  the 
temporary  deposit  of  refuse,  manure,  garbage, 
and  the  like,  prior  to  their  final  removal. 

LAZARBTTB;  LAZARETTO.  Same  as 
Lazar  House. 

LAZAR    HOUSE.      A  hospital  for  those 


afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  of  very  danger- 
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ous  character ;  perhaps  originally  the  same  as 
the  French  ladrerie,  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  hospital  for  lepers  only.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  shelters  for  the  hopelessly  sick  and 
those  afflicted  with  diseases  which  were  consid- 
ered dangerous  to  the  whole  community  was, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  a  somewhat  indis- 
criminate and  unscientific  character,  one  for- 
midable disease  being  confused  with  another. 
The  terms  "lazar  house"  and  "lazarette,"  derived 
from  the  story  of  Lazarus  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  primarily  without  accurate  signification. 

LRAJ>.  As  used  specifically  in  architecture, 
—  a  small  slender  sash  bar  of  lead  used  in 
decorative  glasswork.  (See  Glass;  Window; 
and  for  lead  work  in  general,  see  Metal  Work.) 

LBAD,  BFFECT  OF  WATER  ON.  (See 
Plunibing.) 

LRADER.  A.  Same  as  Flexible  Cord, 
under  Electrical  Appliances. 

B,  Specifically,  in  architectural  use,  a  pipe 
for  the  removal  of  roof  water.  (See  Conductor, 
B. ;  Drainage.) 

LRADINO.  The  process  and  the  result  of 
executing  any  work  in  lead,  specifically,  a  system 
of  lead  sash  bars  to  receive  glass.  (See  Glass ; 
Window.) 

LEADS.  In  British  usage,  lead  roofing ;  a 
roof  or  roofe  covered  with  lead.  Used  collec- 
tively, especially  of  fiat  roofs  and  decks. 

LEADWORK.     (See  Metal  Work.) 

UIAF.  One  fold  of  a  door  or  shutter.  (Com- 
pare Valve.) 

LBANINO  PLACE.  Same  as  Allege. — (A. 
P.  S.)  

LBANINO  TO'WER.  A  tower,  usually 
detached  and  slender  for  its  height,  which  over- 
hangs its  base  on  one  side.  Such  towers  are 
often  found  out  of  the  true  vertical.  Owing  to 
the  disproportion  between  weight  and  area  of 
support,  slender  towers  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  those  accidental  deflections  from  the  perpen- 
dicular which  are  common  to  buildings  placed 
on  marshy  or  otherwise  treacherous  soil,  or  which 
have  poorly  constructed  foundations.  On  this 
account,  leaning  towers  which  are  known  to 
have  stood  in  an  unchanged  and  pronounced  in- 
clination for  a  number  of  centuries,  are  commonly 
regarded  as  natural  wonders,  but  are  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  affected  by  accident  or 
carelessness.  In  the  effort  to  account  for  the 
stability  of  such  towers  the  theory  of  original 
and  intentional  construction  has  been  occasion- 
ally invoked.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with 
two  leaning  towers  in  Bologna  and  one  in  Pisa, 
all  of  the  twelfth  century.  Those  of  Bologna 
belong  to  the  type  of  fortress  towers  common  in 
the  cities  of  mediaeval  Italy.  They  stand  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Both  are  square,  plain, 
brick  buildings.  The  Torre  Asinelli  (1109), 
is  323  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  out  of  perpen- 
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dicular.  The  Torre  Garisenda  (1110)  is  157 
feet  in  height  and  10  feet  out  of  perpendicular. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  tower  was 
onoe  much  higher.  Its  inclination  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Dante's 
JnfemOf  Book  XXXI.,  I.,  139:  "As  seems 
the  Carisenda  to  look  below  its  slant  when  a 
cloud  goes  over  it,"  etc.  It  has  not  changed 
sensibly  within  a  hundred  years.  The  various 
peculiarities  of  construction  arguing  purpose 
have  been  described  by  Alidosi  and  Leandro 
Alberti.  Their  arguments  have  found  very 
general  but  not  absolutely  universal  acceptance. 
Among  the  sceptics  is  Mothes;  see  his  Baur 
kunst  des  Mittelodtera  in  Italien  (1884). 

The  campanile  of  the  Pisa  Cathedral  was 
begun  about  sixty  years  later  than  the  Bologna 
towers  (1174),  and  it  is  the  belief  of  some 
Italian  authorities  that  these  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  its  even  more  venturesome  obliquity, 
amounting  to  nearly  13  feet  in  a  height  of  179 
feet.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  tower  is  that 
the  lean  of  each  successive  story  above  the  first 
is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  story  preceding. 
The  lines  of  the  tower  thus  show  a  return  curve 
straightening  toward  the  perpendicular,  the 
curve  being  produced  by  a  series  of  slight  recti- 
fications in  the  position  of  the  columns  which 
form  the  surrounding  galleries.  Each  successive 
gallery  is  also  slightly  higher  on  the  leaning 
side.  The  measurements  for  this  lifting  up  of 
the  seven  stories  of  the  tower  on  the  leaning 
side  are  as  follows,  in  centimetres,  beginning 
above  the  first  stoiy:  .03;  .04;  .07;  .15; 
.08;  .11;  .38.  (The  last  measure  applies  to 
the  steps  which  support  the  top  story.)  These 
facts  have  been  interpreted  by  Rohault  de  Fleury, 
MonumeTUs  de  Pise  (1866),  and  by  Mothes, 
from  whom  these  measurements  are  quoted,  as 
arguing  a  separate  and  distinct  settlement  for 
each  successive  story  of  the  tower  corresponding 
to  the  measures  quoted  above,  which  are  thus 
assumed  to  represent  the  correctives  applied  to 
a  gradual  settlement  which  took  place  during 
construction,  A  farther  settlement  of  eighty 
centimetres,  after  completion,  is  assumed  by 
these  writers  to  account  for  the  existing  lean. 
This  theory  is  an  elaboration  of  that  of  Vasari 
(sixteenth  century),  who  supposed  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  tower  to  begin  above  the 
third  story,  and  who  consequently  described  the 
first  assumed  settlement  as  having  taken  place 
when  the  tower  was  about  half  finished.  Other 
authorities,  among  whom  Ranieri  Grassi  and 
Ricci  are  most  prominent,  have  interpreted 
the  same  facts  as  arguing  an  original  and  pur- 
posed construction.  From  their  point  of  view 
the  supposed  correctives  were  simply  means  to 
increase  the  stability  of  an  original  and  con- 
structed lean.  The  following  additional  argu- 
ments for  such  an  intention  are  among  those 
quoted  by  Grassi,  Deacrizione  Storia  e  Artia- 
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tica  di  Pisa  (1837).  The  spiral  stairway, 
whose  cylindrical  walls  form  the  body  of  the 
tower,  is  built  with  increased  height  on  the 
sides  of  the  lean,  and  with  decreased  height  on 
the  sides  opposite  the  lean;  thus  throwing  a 
greater  weight  of  masonry  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  lean.  The  steps  of  the  stairway  have 
not  the  full  inclination  which  the  position  of 
the  tower  would  lead  one  to  expect  if  that  in- 
clination had  been  accidental.  A  window  on 
the  lower  story  opening  into  the  well  formed  by 
the  cylindrical  wall  containing  the  stairway  is 
horizontal  and  not  inclined.  This  is  also  as- 
serted by  Grassi  of  the  apertures  left  in  the 
walls  for  the  scaffoldings.  Gaspare  Scotti,  an 
Italian  author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
the  first  modem  writer  to  call  attention  to  the 
law  of  statics  which  insures  the  stability  of  a 
leaning  building  whose  parts  are  firmly  bound 
together,  and  whose  centre  of  gravity  does  not 
project  beyond  the  limits  of  the  supporting 
foundation.  A  knowledge  of  this  law  would 
have  enabled  the  builders  of  this  tower  to  erect 
it  with  absolute  security  of  permanent  stability 
in  its  present  position.  The  question  of  inten- 
tion is  thus  left  to  a  balance  of  probabilities. 
An  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  eccentric  cork- 
screw-shaped spire  at  G^lnhausen,  and  to  the 
constructive  rocking  minarets  of  Persia,  described 
by  Dieulafoy. 

There  are  two  other  leaning  towers  at  Pisa, 
the  campaniles  of  S.  Michele  dei  Scalzi  and  of 
S.  Nicolk,  the  latter  a  work  of  Niccolo  Pisano. 
Constructive  facts  arguing  intention  have  been 
quoted  for  this  latter  by  Grassi  and  by  Good- 
year (Architectural  Record,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  3). 
The  latter  has  also  observed  that  the  leaning  ' 
Torre  del  Pubblico  at  Ravenna  "  is  built  on  both 
the  leaning  sides  with  a  batter,  and  that  the 
brick  masonry  is  all  manifestly  of  one  date  and 
of  homogeneous  construction.  This  batter  must 
contemplate  a  reiinforcement  in  the  side  of  the 
lean,  belonging  to  the  original  construction,  and 
seems  to  make  out  a  clear  case  of  intention." 
The  campanile  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice  leans 
slightly.  That  this  obliquity  existed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  is  known  by  one  of  Tintoretto's 
paintings  in  the  Doge's  Palace.  A  recent  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  C.  H.  BlackaU  proves  that 
the  foundations  have  not  settled,  a  fact  also 
mentioned  by  Vasari.  The  campaniles  of  the 
churches  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Grechi,  of  the  Frari, 
of  S.  Stefano,  and  of  S.  Geremia,  all  at  Venice, 
are  considerably  out  of  plumb.  There  are  also 
leaning  towers  at  Burano,  Padua,  Este,  Rovigo, 
Ferrara,  Modena,  Cologne,  Leeuwarden,  Langres, 
Caerphilly  in  Wales,  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire, 
Corfe  Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Nevianski  in 
Russia;  and  towera  with  a  very  slight  inclina- 
tion are  not  uncommon.  The  leaning  tower  of 
Zaragoza,  called  the  Torre  Nueva,  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  octagonal  and  built 
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of  brick,  with  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the 
same  material.  It  overhung  its  foundation 
about  ten  feet.     It  was  taken  down  in  1892. 

The  best  summary  of  the  literature  on  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  is  furnished  by  Ricci, 
Storia  del  VArchitettura  in  Italia.  The  most 
instructive  surveys  and  sections  of  this  tower 
are  found  in  Cresy  and  Taylor,  Art  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  Italy  (1829),  but  their  measure- 
ments for  the  heights  of  the  stories  have  been 
replaced  by  those  of  Mothes,  as  quoted.  The 
section  given  in  the  atlas  of  Les  Monuments 
de  Pise  by  Rohault  de  Fleury  should  also  be 
consulted. 

—  WiLUAM  H.  Goodyear. 

LEAK-TO.  In  the  United  States,  a  small 
extension  to  a  building  with  a  roof  that  has  but 
one  slope,  and  therefore  appears  to  lean  against 
the  main  house.  Also  any  similar  building  con- 
structed against  some  other  object,  as  the  shelter 
sometimes  made  by  Indians  by  laying  poles 
against  a  fallen  tree  trunk.  —  F.  S.  D. 

LEAR  BOARD.  A  board  along  the  lower 
edge  of  a  sloping  roof  next  to  the  gutter  (also 
Layer  Board). 

LEASE.  A  document  by  which  property  in 
land  or  buildings  is  let  to  a  tenant  for  a  fixed 
time.  Leases  of  land  for  purposes  of  building 
are  for  long  terms,  and  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  building  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as 
by  its  reverting  wholly  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
or  as  by  its  sale  to  him  at  a  valuation.  It  is 
often  asserted  that  the  practice  of  building  dwell- 
ings and  the  like  upon  leased  property,  as  in 
cities,  tends  toward  slightness  of  construction 
and  a  generally  low  grade  of  work,  because  the 
person  who  puts  his  money  into  the  building 
feels  perhaps  too  strongly  that  it  is  not  his  abso- 
lute property.  In  towns  where  the  custom  pre- 
vails the  results  seem  to  justify  this  view  (see 
Law.)  —  R.  S.  ^ 

LEBA8,  LOUIS  H2PPOLTTE ;  architect; 
b.  March  21,  1782;  d.  June  12,  1867. 

Lebas  was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Vaudoyer  (see 
Vaudoyer),  of  Charles  Percier  (see  Percier),  and 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts^  Paris.  In  1 806  he 
won  the  Second  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  From 
1806  until  1808  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  Italy. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  construction 
of  the  Bourse,  Paris,  in  1811,  built  the  monu- 
ment to  Malesherbes  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Paris,  in  1822,  and 
designed  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
Paris,  in  1824.  In  1831  he  was  made  archi- 
iecte  conservaXeur  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
monuments  of  Paris,  which  comprised  the  Pont 
Neuf  the  Institute  the  Bihlioth^que  Mazarin^ 
and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  the  most  important 
private  architectural  school  in  Paris.    Among  his 
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pupils  were  the  two  Labrouste  (see  Labrouste) 
and  Charles  Gamier  (see  Gamier). 

Notice  Nicrologique  in  Bev.  GSn.  de  VArchiteC' 
ture;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

LEBLOND,  ALEXANDRE  JEAK  BAP- 
TI8TE;  architect;  b.  about  1680;  d.  1719. 

Leblond  was  the  son  of  a  painter.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  training  in  that  art,  and  after- 
ward tumed  his  attention  to  architecture.  In 
1716  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Peter  the  Great.  For  him  he  built  the 
palace  of  Peterhoflf,  and  designed  its  gardens. 
Leblond  published  La  tMorie  et  la  pratique  du 
jardinage  (4 to,  Paris,  1722),  and  other  works. 

Dezallier  d'Argenville,  Vie  des  fameux  archi- 
tectes, 

LE  BOX7TEILLER.     (See  Bouteiller.) 

LE  BRETON.     (See  Breton.) 

LEBRX7N,  CHARLES ;  painter  and  archi- 
tect; b.  Feb.  24,  1619;  d.  Feb.  12,  1690. 

In  1648  he  founded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  Acadhaie  toyale  de 
peinture  et  de  sculpture^  of  which  he  was 
director  until  1683.  In  1660  he  was  made 
director  of  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  for 
the  Gobelins  by  Colbert.  In  1666,  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  IV.,  he  established  the  Aca- 
dSmie  de  France  in  Rome.  As  premier  peintre 
to  Louis  XIV.,  Lebmn  exercised  almost  abso- 
lute power  over  the  artistic  undertakings  of  that 
monarch.  He  was,  above  all,  a  decorator.  He 
designed  and  decorated  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  at 
the  Louvre,  which,  however,  was  not  completed 
until  1848--51  (see  Duban).  At  Versailles  he 
decorated  the  Grande  Galerie,  the  Salon  de  la 
Paiz,  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  and  the  great  stair- 
way. He  was  also  employed  at  the  chateau  of 
Murly. 

Henri  Jouin,  Charles  Lehrun  et  les  arts  sous 
Louis  XIV. ;  Merson,  Charles  Lehrun  in  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  1895 ;  Genevay,  Style  Louis  XIV. 

LECLIoIE,  ACHILLE  FR  ANPOIS  REN± ; 

architect;  b.  Oct.  29,  1785,  at  Paris ;d.  Dec. 
23,  1853. 

A  pupil  of  Jean  Nicolas  Louis  Durand  (see 
Durand)  and  Charles  Percier  (see  Percier).  In 
1 808  he  won  the  Premier  Chrand  Prix  de  Rom£. 
While  in  Rome  he  made  a  famous  restoration  of 
the  Pantheon.  In  1815  he  opened  an  architec- 
tural school  (atelier)  in  Paris,  which  developed 
many  prominent  architects.  Lecl^re  built  many 
residences  in  Paris,  and  restored  many  chateaux 
in  the  provinces.  He  was  appointed  inspecteur 
g^n^ral  of  the  Conseil  des  hdtiments  civils  in 
1840. 

Lance,  Notice  sur  Leclere. 

LECTERN.  Originally  a  high  sloping  desk 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  often  accom- 
panied by  a  pair  of  tall  candlesticks,  and  used 
as  a  rest  for  the  service  book,  from  whence  the 
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hebdomadriua  reads  or  singB  certain  portions 
of  the  canonical  hours,  the  antiphonB,  and  lee- 
aons.  It  con  be  either 
fixed  or  movable,  and 
sometiniea  tbe  desk  is 
double;  if  so,  it  is 
made  bo  as  to  revolve. 
Lecterns  came  into 
use  at  &D  early  date, 
and  vera  made  very 
precious  with  costly 
muteriak,  gold,  silver, 
marble,  and  mosaics. 
Pope  Loo  III.  (795- 
816)  gave  one  to  S. 
Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  made  "of  the 
purest  silver."  Dur- 
ing the  present  cen- 
tury lecterns  of  brass, 
widi  the  desk  resting 
on  the  outspread  wings 
of  an  eagle,  have  been 
introduced  very  gener- 
ally in  tbe  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  of 
the  English  Establish- 
ment and  of  the  Prol- 
estant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America. 
They  are  placed  be- 


Lbttkbv,  at  Aholr  of 


Tuscany  i  c.  isao. 


neath  or  just  outside  of  the  chancel  arch,  to 
hold  the  Bible  from  which  the  lessons  of  the 
day  are  read  to  the  congregation.  (Cut,  cols. 
729,  730.)  — Cakyl  Coleman. 

IJICTORnXM.  The  place  in  a  Christian 
church  fh)m  which  parts  of  the  Scripture  are 
read.     Hence,  by  extension,  same  as  Lectem. 

LECnntB  ROOM.  A  hall  or  large  room 
arranged  to  aceommodate  an  audience  and  to 
furnish  proper  conditions  for  addressing  it 
orally.  In  colleges,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
room  occupied  by  a  professor  or  assistant,  who 
imparts  instruction  therein  and  uses  it  also,  on 
occasion,  for  examinations  or  ordinary  recita- 
tions. Lecture  rooms  in  colleges  oiten  are  so 
small  as  to  accommodate  a  class  not  exceeding 
twenty  students  ;  btitit  is  more  common  to  ar- 
range them  for  a  much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons. The  disposition  of  the  benches  or  chairs 
varies  greatly ;  it  is  often  temporary,  and  may 
be  altered  at  wilt  by  the  professor  to  whom  the 
room  is  assigned ;  thus,  the  same  room  24  feet 
squure,  or  thereabout,  will  at  one  time  have 
benches  arranged  along  its  walb,  accommodat- 
ing, in  this  way,  as  many  as  forty  students 
without  setting  the  benches  two  deep ;  and  at 
another  time  the  same  number  of  benches  may 
be  arranged  in  four  rows  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Lecture  rooms  for  public  audiences  are 
generally  built  large  enough  to  accommodate  at 
least  three  hundred  persons  seated.  It  is  not 
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common  to  build  the  floor  with*  a  slope  nor  to 
raise  the  speaker's  platform  more  than  2  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  modem  demand  for  a 
magic  lantern  and  a  large  screen  upon  vhich  to 
throw  its  pictures  should  be  met  by  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  space  to  accommodate  the  lantern  at 
such  distance  from  the  screen  as  the  instrument 
requires,  and  without  seats  behind  it,  whose  oc- 
cupants could  not  see  properly  the  speaker  or 
the  screen.  •  There  are  a  few  halls  accommodat- 
ing a  thousand  or  more  persons  each,  and  in 
these  the  floor  may  have  the  isacoustic  curve 
and  the  stage  may  be  raised  5  or  6  feet  above 
the  floor  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Galleries 
also  are  used  where  a  large  audience  may  be 
expected.  (See  Acoustics,  §  Etidosed  Audi- 
torium; Auditorium  (I.),  A;  Seating  Ca- 
pacity.)—  R.  S. 

ItEDQE.  A,  A  relatively  small  projecting 
member  or  moulding,  as  a  stop  bead,  a  fillet. 

B.  A  member  of  wood  ftilfilling  the  func- 
tions of  a  cleat,  but  frequently  much  larger. 
Thus,  the  cross  pieces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  batten  door  are  known  as  ledges,  as  also  the 
much  larger  members  performing  a  similar  func- 
tion in  a  partition  or  sheet  piling. 

LEDOED  DOOR.     See  under  Door. 

IiEDOED  PARTITION.  A  partition  con- 
structed of  vertical  boards,  which  are  secured 
at  top  and  bottom  by  horizontal  ledges. 

IiEDOBR.  In  general,  any  member  intended 
to  occupy  an  incumbent  position.  Often  in 
combination.     More  specifically:  — 

A.  One  of  the  longitudinal  horizontal  tim- 
bers of  a  scaffold,  secured  to  the  uprights  and 
supporting  the  putlogs. 

B,  A  flat  stone  used  as  the  top  or  finish  of 
a  structure,  as  of  a  tomb. 

LB  DUG.     (See  Due,  Gabriel  le.) 
LEBWAN.     In  Mohammedan  countries :  — 

A,  The  raised  part  of  the  floor  of  a  room 
upon  which  persons  may  sit  or  lie,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  reception  room  in  a  house.  The 
addition  of  a  mattress  and  cushions  to  this  makes 
of  it  a  deewan.  Apparently,  by  extension,  as 
from  the  furnishing  to  the  room,  and  farther,  to 
similar,  though  larger,  rooms :  — 

B,  A  chamber  or  hall  opening  upon  a  court ; 
an  open  arcade  of  any  sort,  even  in  a  mosque. 

Lane,  The  Modem  Egyptian, 

USFXTRL,  HECTOR  MARTIN;  architect; 
b.  Nov.  14,  1810;  d.  Dec.  31,  1880. 

Lefiiel  was  trained  in  architecture  by  his 
father  and  Jean  Nicolas  Huyot  (see  Huyot), 
and  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1839.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  works  at  the  Ckambre  des  D^jniUs^ 
Paris,  and  in  1853  architect  of  the  chateau  of 
Foutainebleau,  where  he  built  for  Napoleon  III. 
the  new  Salle  de  Spectacle  in  the  right  wing. 
In  1854  he  succeeded  Visconti  (see  Visconti) 
as  architect  of  the  buildings  connecting  the 
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Louvre  with  the  Tuileries.  Lefiiel  made  im- 
portant changes  in  Visoonti's  designs.  He  fin- 
ished the  inner  fronts  of  the  buildings  enclosing 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  remodelled,  from  his 
own  plans,  the  Grande  Galerie  of  the  Louvre 
from  the  Pavilion  Lesdigui^res  to  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore.  Between  1860  and  1870  he  remod- 
elled the  Pavilion  de  Flore  itself  (see  Carpeaux), 
and  between  1871  and  1876  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan.  He  was  made  Inspedeur  g4n4ral 
des  bdtiments  civils  in  1866. 

Maurice  du  Seigneur  in  Flanat^s  Enq/clopSdie, 

LBORA.T,   JRAN. 

In  1732  Legeay  won  the  Orand  Prix  in  ar- 
chitecture. He  was  called  to  Berlin  in  1754, 
and  became  architect  to  the  king,  Friedrich  II. 
(Frederick  the  Great).  He  designed  the  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  and  other  buildings  in  and  near 
Potsdam,  near  Berlin. 

Dussieux,  Les  Artistes  fran^is  d  Vktranger; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire. 


LEOI8I.ATION  CONCUKfiANO  ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND  BTTHaDINO.  That  part  of 
the  law  existing  in  such  matters  which  is  the 
result  of  legislative  action. 

Under  the  term  Law  the  whole  body  of  regu- 
lations concerning  this  matter  is  given  in  brief 
analysis:  that  which  has  been  especially  the 
subject  of  legislation  in  modem  times  consists 
chiefly  in  the  following : 

(1)  Easement  The  need  of  agreements 
between  owners  of  adjoining  plots  of  ground 
has  led  to  carefiil  legislation  with  respect  to 
certain  easements,  such  as  Right  of  Way.  By 
an  easement  in  this  sense  is  meant  the  privilege 
granted  by  one  owner  of  property  to  another. 
Thus  an  agreement  by  one  party  to  leave  open 
a  certain  space  on  his  own  ground,  upon  which 
space  windows  of  the  ac^oining  property  may 
look,  or  a  permanent  right  of  way  across  one 
person's  property  from  the  public  road  to  the 
neighbour's  property,  is  an  easement ;  and  the 
exact  conditions  of  this  have  been  most  care- 
fully treated  by  the  statute  makers  of  different 
countries. 

(2)  Streets.  Whereas  in  the  Middle  Agea 
and  later  streets  were  very  irregularly  surveyed 
and  aligned  (see  Alignment),  and  seem  to  have 
been  kept  open  merely  for  passengers,  some- 
times on  horseback  or  in  vehicles,  sometimes  on 
foot  only,  and  without  other  considerations; 
modem  statute  law  is  careM  of  light  and  air 
and  forbids  the  overhanging  of  the  public  way 
by  upper  stories  or  by  balconies  beyond  a  cer- 
tain very  limited  width  (see  Street  Architec- 
ture), or  by  oriel  windows,  and  still  more 
carefully  the  projection  of  bay  windows  which 
start  from  the  ground.  When  such  bay  windowa 
are  allowed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  occurred 
generally  through  the  consent  obtained  from 
neighbours,  or  by  the  action,  generally  cbumed  to 
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be  irregular  or  illegal,  of  public  officials.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  carefully  organized 
cities  allow  a  certain  projection  upon  the  public 
way  for  steps  leading  up  to  a  door  above  the 
sidewalk  or  down  to  an  area.  (See  Area; 
Courtyard ;  Stoop.)  So  in  Paris  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  large  liberty  given  for  the  use  of 
the  marqmse  of  glass  (see  Marquise),  its  trans- 
parency being  supposed  to  prevent  its  becoming 
a  nuisance.  The  enforcement  of  such  statutes 
has  tended  to  detract  greatly  from  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  some  ancient  towns.  Thus  in  the 
south  of  France,  cities  which  have  been  charac- 
terized by  the  great  number  of  overhanging 
upper  stories  are  now  devoid  of  them ;  but  this 
has  been  a  popular  change  in  most  cases,  and 
the  visitor  is  asked  to  sympathize  with  the  in- 
habitants who  have  in  this  way  gained  a  clearer 
street  and  a  freer  daylight  for  their  front 
windows. 

(3)  High  Buildings,  In  modem  cases  of 
very  lofty  structures  it  has  been  noted  that  a 
twenty-story  business  building  may  be  thought 
usefril  even  to  the  owner  only  so  long  as  the 
neighbours  do  not  erect  buildings  of  the  same 
height*  It  is  often  stated  that  no  community 
could  endure  streets  lined  entirely  by  buildings 
of  a  height  exceeding  200  feet  and  often  reach- 
ing 300  feet.  Moreover,  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  number  of  possible  occupants  of  these 
buildings,  taken  collectively,  would  be  more 
than  the  width  of  the  streets  in  the  given 
sections  of  the  town  would  allow  to  pass  freely 
to  and  frx).  In  other  words,  that  section  of  the 
town  would  be  overbuilt.  Moreover,  it  is 
noted  that  very  high  buildings  shut  out  sun- 
shine from  their  neighbours  to  an  unreasonable 
degree.  Danger  from  fire  in  the  upper  stories 
is  of  less  moment,  because  other  legislation  can 
provide  for  that.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is 
proposed  to  limit  the  heights  of  buildings  by 
legislation,  but  this  has  been  achieved  only  in 
one  or  two  cases.  A  somewhat  similar  case 
arose  not  long  since  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities 
of  the  United  States,  where  a  building  already 
very  high  was  built  with  an  unusually  broad 
cornice  overhanging  the  street,  and  it  was 
held  by  the  neighbours  that  this  cornice  ob- 
structed their  light  and  the  ventilation  of  the 
street  in  a  quite  unnecessary  way.  It  was 
found,  however,  that,  under  the  existing 
statute,  great  difficulties  arose  in  the  way  of 
prevention  or  removal  of  such  nuisances.  It 
has  been  held  that  owners  have  a  claim  against 
the  community,  if  height  of  buildings  is  limited. 

(4)  Tenement  Houses.  There  exists  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  the  occupancy  of  lots  by 
buildings  likely  to  be  crowded  with  occupants. 
Thus  the  tenement  houses  of  the  Eastern  cities  of 
the  United  States  may  be  built  over  only  a  given 
part  of  the  lot  occupied,  25  per  cent  or  there- 
abouts being  of  necessity  left  entirely  uncovered 
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by  buildings.  The  discussion  now  going  on 
(1900-1901)  concerning  model  tenement  houses 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  law  applicable  to  all  cases.  De- 
tails of  the  plan  are  also  likely  to  become  the 
subject  of  legislation,  ajs  when  the  proportionate 
number  of  places  where  water  can  be  drawn,  the 
number  of  slop  sinks,  and  other  conveniences  are 
fixed  by  law. 

(5)  Safety  of  Life.  The  safety  of  occu- 
pants from  sudden  disaster  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  legislation,  and  especially  so  in  the 
matter  of  the  Fire  Escape  (which  see). 

(6)  Requiremejits  of  Good  Building.  The 
quality  of  the  building,  the  thickness  of  walls, 
the  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  that  ironwork  from  the  heat  of  a  con- 
flagration have  all  been  elaborately  provided  for 
(see  Fireproofing).  All  the  above  conditions 
are  treated  together  in  certain  codified  bodies 
of  law,  especially  as  part  of  the  charter  gov- 
ernment of  some  cities,  published  under  the 
name  of  Building  Code,  Building  Law,  or  the 
like.  Some  of  these  codes  are  now  several 
decades  old,  others  are  of  very  recent  establish- 
ment, though  these  perhaps  always  replace 
earlier  and  generally  inferior  ones. 

(7)  Registration  of  Architects.  The  de- 
cision who  is  and  who  is  not  an  architect  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  of  who  is  and 
who  is  not  a  competent  builder,  hajs  generally 
been  left  to  ordinary  practice  and  the  choice  of 
individuals,  the  courts  interfering  only  when 
some  abuse  arises.  This  is  the  view  still  taken 
in  France,  where  under  the  very  exact  and 
formidable  legislation  concerning  the  results  of 
bad  building  or  bad  planning,  the  mere  act 
of  undertaking  a  building  as  architect  or  builder 
is  free  to  any  one.  (See  Architect,  The,  in 
France;  Law  Concerning  Architecture  and 
Building.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed 
now,  1901,  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
to  hold  examinations  for  architects  and  to  bring 
about  a  complete  registration  of  those  who  may 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  allowed  to  practice. 
The  professional  architect  being  required  to 
take  out  a  license,  or  at  the  least  to  become 
one  of  a  limited  number  of  registered  architects, 
may  be  thought  to  be  put  on  the  same  ground 
as  members  of  what  are  called  the  three  learned 
professions.  This  would  have  the  good  effect 
of  reminding  the  public  that  the  architect  is 
ipso  facto  a  taught  and  equipped  man,  and  not, 
as  the  public  think  him,  a  mere  business  agent, 
who  takes  orders,  and  who  sees  to  spending  bis 
owner's  money  honestly.  It  would  also  tend  to 
make  architects  feel  that  they  must  be  such 
taught  and  equipped  men.  Engineers  are  and 
are  known  to  be  highly  trained  men :  the  pro- 
fession is  a  new  one  (only  120  years  old)  and 
therefore  has  been  organized  on  modem  lines ; 
but  the  architect  as  succeeding,  but  not  replac- 
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ing,  the  ancient  master  builder  (see  Architect; 
Guild;  Magister)  occupies  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion, and  is  now  neither  artist,  nor  builder,  nor 
professional  man. 

Even  if  the  examinations  at  first  established 
should  prove  to  be  trivial,  the  step  would  be  in 
the  right  direction.  Graduallj  the  community 
would  learn  to  choose  for  the  direction  of  build- 
ing only  able  men.  All  this  is  strongly  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  registration  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  is  urged 
of  a  strong  tendency  in  these  examinations 
toward  merely  practical  considerations,  and 
those  of  a  somewhat  low  order,  and  therefore  of 
a  tendency  away  from  artistic  advance.  A  re- 
duction of  all  architectural  practice  to  con- 
siderations of  solidity  of  building  alone  would 
tend  to  make  of  the  architect  an  engineer,  and 
one  of  low  grade  because  not  taught  scientifically. 
It  is  true  that  the  artist  is  bom  but  not  made ; 
still,  what  our  schools  of  architecture  need  is  not 
more  influence  of  a  formal  and  tangible  kind, 
such  as  can  be  tested  by  examinations,  but  more 
artistical  influence ;  more  pressure  put  upon  the 
student  to  make  him  ambitious  for  fine  design- 
ing, and  not  merely  for  the  passing  of  future 
examinations  admitting  him  to  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession. Architecture  suffers  from  its  nature 
as  halfway  between  fine  art  and  a  very  unintelli- 
gent kind  of  practical  business  in  materials  and 
patent  fittings ;  it  is  a  pity  to  have  the  State 
set  up  a  standard  which  will  discourage  its 
better  side.  There  is  always  the  chance,  more- 
over, that  the  best  design  will  come  from  the 
previously  unknown  man,  one  who  may  be  un- 
able to  pass  the  examination  in  mechanical  and 
technical  subjects,  unless  so  slight  as  to  be 
derisory.  All  this  is  urged  by  those  who  would 
aee  the  French  plan  followed. 

As  yet  only  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
has  adopted  the  examination  system,  and  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  thought  to  exist  in  Great 
Britain.  While,  in  Continental  Europe,  France 
has  her  practice  perfectly  well  organized  and 
logical,  and  various  edicts  have  been  issued  in 
other  countries  than  France,  and  various  re- 
quirements, as  of  graduation  from  certain  insti- 
tutions for  the  obtaining  of  a  certain  degree,  have 
prevailed,  the  subject  is  still  so  far  in  an  un- 
settled state  that  American  publicists  have  not 
felt  inclined  to  go  to  Europe  for  guidance  in  the 
matter. 

(8)  Regulation  of  Artistic  Design.  The 
possibility  of  obtaining  better  designs,  or  at 
least  of  avoiding  very  bad  designs  in  the  build- 
ings and  monuments  of  a  town,  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  there  exist  in  some  American  cities 
commissions  established  by  law,  whose  business 
it  is  to  prevent  the  putting  up  of  buildings 
unworthy  of  their  place.  Monuments,  fountains, 
statues  in  parks  and  streets,  are  the  natural 
subjects  of  the  interference  of  these  commis- 
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sions,  a.nd  public  buildings  may  be  thought  to 
come  within  their  scope,  though  as  yet  little 
has  been  done  to  overrule  the  architect  who 
designs  or  the  committee  who  chooses  a  design. 
Private  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  diffi- 
cult to  control,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  interference  of  the  public  authority 
would  advance  the  cause  of  good  architectural 
art.  —  R.  S. 

LBOI8LATURE,  HOUSS  OF.  The  build- 
ing in  which  a  legislative  chamber,  or  two  or 
more  legislative  chambers,  are  accommodated. 
The  hall  provided  for  the  seating  of  the  Sen- 
ate, House  of  Deputies,  or  the  like,  is  not  of 
any  very  special  character,  and  ancient  build- 
ings prepared  for  a  totally  different  purpose 
have  been  used  for  the  meetings  of  such  a  body 
without  serious  inconvenience;  but  the  pro- 
vision for  galleries  in  which  the  public  can  wit- 
ness debates,  for  committee  rooms,  and  other 
business  rooms,  including  private  offices  for  the 
presiding  officer,  the  chairman  of  certain  im- 
portant committees,  and  other  officials,  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  library,  which  often  has  to  be 
very  large,  writing  rooms,  parlours  in  which 
members  can  see  visitors,  a  post  office,  refresh- 
ment rooms,  and  the  like,  is  all  extremely  elabo- 
rate, and  has  been  found  difficult  to  bring  to  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  result. 

Some  legislative  buildings  have  very  peculiar 
provisions,  and  the  differences  between  them 
are  marked.  Thus,  the  House  of  Commons  in 
London  (see  Westminster  Palace)  has  seats  for 
only  about  two-tliirds  of  its  members,  the  as- 
sumption being  that  not  more  than  that  num- 
ber will  be  present  at  any  one  time ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
at  Washington  has  not  merely  a  seat,  but  a 
desk,  or  writing  table,  for  each  member.  These 
two  Houses  afford  another  marked  contrast, 
namely,  in  the  matter  of  galleries  for  the  pub- 
lic. While  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
there  is  a  great  gallery  accommodating  about 
twenty-five  hundred  persons,  and  of  absolutely  free 
access,  except  when  the  galleries  are  "  cleu:^" 
on  occasion,  by  the  vote  of  the  House,  the  ac- 
commodation for  strangers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  two  very  smaU  galleries, 
each  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  House,  or 
about  45  feet,  and  which  are  accessible  only  by 
a  Speaker's  order  for  the  lower  one,  and  an  order 
from  a  member  of  the  House  to  the  upper  one. 
A  comparison  among  the  newly  erected  "pal- 
aces" for  the  legislatures  of  the  Gkrman  Em- 
pire, Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Greece  would  show  many  distinctions  almost 
as  marked  as  the  above. 

USIOHTON,  FREDiSRICK  [Lord]  ;  painter 
and  sculptor;  b.  Pec.  3,  1830;  d.  Jan.  25, 
1896. 

Leighton  went  to  Bome  as  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
His  principal  teacher  was  Steinle,  of  Frankfort, 
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Gknnan J.  He  was  elected  academician  in  1 869, 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1878. 
Lord  Leighton's  work  as  a  mural  painter  is  rep- 
resented by  The  Arts  of  War  (1872)  and  The 
Aria  of  Peace  (1873)  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  decoration  of  a  music  room  in 
New  York  City,  the  frescoes  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  in  the  church  at  Lyndhurst, 
Enghiud,  1866,  and  other  works:  About  1882- 
1883  he  collaborated  with  Professor  Poynter  in 
designing  a  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  dome 
of  S.  Paul's  cathedral.  As  a  sculptor  Lord 
Leighton  is  best  known  by  his  AtJdete  strug- 
gling with  a  Python  (1877)  and  the  Sluggard 
(1896). 

Rhys,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  4to,  1896  (3d 
edition,  Svo,  1900,  entitled  Frederick,  Lord 
Leighton,  His  Life  and  Works)  ;  Crowninahield, 
Mural  Painting;  Obituary  in  Athenceum,  Feb.  1, 
1806. 

LB  LORRlON,  ROBERT.  (See  Lorrain, 
Robert  le.) 

LBMBRCIBR,  JACQUES ;  architect ;  b. 
about  1590;  d.  June  4,  1654. 

Jacques  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Nicolas  Lemercier  (see  Lemercier,  N.).  He 
studied  in  Rome.  About  1617  he  built  the 
old  chateau  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  small  building 
of  brick  and  stone  which  forms  the  principal 
facade  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre  at  the  palace  of 
Versailles.  In  1624  Lemercier  was  commis- 
sioned by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  continue  the 
construction  of  the  old  court  of  the  Louvre. 
He  built,  adjacent  to  the  wing  erected  by  Pierre 
Lescot  (see  Lescot)  on  the  western  side,  the 
pavilion  called  Tour  de  THorloge,  and  the 
building  next  to  this  pavilion  on  the  north, 
thus  completing  the  western  side  of  the  old 
quadrangle.  The  Tour  de  THorloge,  with  its 
famous  caryatides  by  Jacques  Sarrazin  (see 
Sarrazin),  may  be  considered  the  best  example 
of  his  work.  In  1629  he  commenced  the  pal- 
ace of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Paris,  which  was 
afterward  transformed  into  the  Palais  Royal 
(see  Louis,  L.  N.  V.).  Of  this  there  remains 
only  a  gallery  of  the  second  court,  which  is 
decorated  with  marine  emblems.  In  1629  also 
he  was  commissioned  to  build  the  college  of  the 
Sorbonne,  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  in  1252. 
His  famous  church  of  the  Sorbonne  was  begun 
in  1635.  In  1631  he  began  the  chateau  of 
Richelieu  in  Poitou,  now  nearly  destroyed.  He 
commenced  in  1633  the  church  of  S.  Roch, 
Paris,  completed  by  Jules  Robert  de  Cotte  and 
his  son  (see  Cotte,  R.  de).  In  1633  also  he 
succeeded  Francois  Mansart  (see  Mansart,  Fr.) 
as  architect  of  the  church  of  Val  de  Grace, 
Paris,  which  was  then  built  to  about  10  feet 
above  the  soil.  Lemercier  carried  the  walls  to 
the  spring  of  the  vault  (see  Muet,  Pierre  le, 
and  Due,  Gabriel  le).  Between  1639  and  1641 
he  built  the  first  Salle  de  Spectacle  of  the  Palais 
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RoyaL     He  built  the  famous  stairway  of  the 
Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc  at  Fontainebleau. 

Ruprich-Robert,  Sglise  du  Val  de  Orttce; 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Les  plus  cHhbres  archU- 
tectes;  Babeau,  Le  Louvre;  Baldus,  Monuments 
principaux  de  la  France;  Hoffbauer,  Paris  Ht 
travers  les  Stges;  Berty,  Topographie,  Louvre  et 
Tuileries;  Bourass^,  Les  risidences  royales. 

LEMERCIER,    NICOLAS. 

Nicolas  succeeded  his  father,  Pierre  Lemer- 
cier (see  Lemercier,  P.),  as  architect  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maclou  at  Pontoise  (Seine-et-Oise, 
France)  and  of  the  church  of  S.  Eustache  in 
Paris.  In  the  latter  building  he  worked  mainly 
on  the  nave,  which  is  inscribed  with  the  dates 
1578  and  1580.     (See  David,  C.) 

For  bibliography,  see  Lemercier,  Pierre. 

TiTnvlHKClilK,  PIERRE;  architect. 

The  founder  of  an  important  family  of  French 
architects  and  the  earliest  architect  of  the  great 
church  of  S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  Aug.  19,  1532.  The  inter- 
esting adaptation  of  Renaissance  details  to 
Gothic  forms  which  characterizes  this  building 
originated  with  him.  Sept.  25,  1552,  he  was 
commissioned  to  finish  the  high  tower  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maclou  at  Pontoise,  Seine-et-Oise, 
France.  His  work  at  Pontoise  and  Paris  was 
continued  by  his  son,  Nicolas  Lemercier  (see 
Lemercier,  N.).  The  architects  of  S.  Eustache 
were  of  the  same  family,  and  preserved  the 
unique  style  of  the  builcUng  throughout.  The 
fa9ade  is  later.  (See  Hardouin-Mansart  de 
Jouy,  J.) 

Tron,  Hecherches  sur  la  ville  de  Pontoise: 
Palustre,  Benaissance  en  France;  Calliat  ana 
Leroux  de  Lincy,  £glise  Sain^Eustache, 

'LB  MUET.     (See  Muet,  Pierre  le.) 
LENDTHAUa,  JOHN;  architect;  d.  Sep- 
tember, 1868. 

April  7,  1803,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
works  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  under 
Benjamin  Latrobe  (see  Latrobe).  He  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  an  arch  in  the  stair- 
case hall. 

Glenn  Brown,  History  of  the  United  States 
Capitol 


(For  lengths  of  buildings,  etc., 
see  Size.) 

LENGTEOININa'  BAR.  A  bar  for  length- 
ening a  leg  of  a  compass  by  the  insertion  of  one 
end  into  the  standing  part,  and  the  insertion  of 
one  of  the  detachable  points  at  its  other  end. 

LENOIR,  ALEXANDRE  ALBERT;  ar- 
chitect and  archaeologist;  b.  Oct.  21,  1801; 
d.  Feb.  17,  1891. 

A  son  of  Marie  Alexandre  Lenoir  (see  Lenoir, 
M.  A.).  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  architect  Fran- 
cois Debret  (see  Debret)  and  secretaiy  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1862.  Lenoir  united 
the  old  Palais  des  Thermes,  Paris,  with  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  and  established  there  the  Mu- 
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8^  de  Cluny.  He  published  Architecture  Mo- 
noLStiquje  (2  voIb.,  4to,  Paris,  1852-1856)  and 
the  Statistique  monumentale  de  Paris  (1861- 
1867,  folio,  text  1  vol.  4to,  plates  2  vols, 
folio). 

La  Chrande  EnqfclopSdie. 

LENOIR,  MARIS  ATiTIXANDKB ;  ar- 
chseologist;  b.  Dec.  26,  1762;  d.  June  11, 
1839. 

Lenoir  was  a  pupil  of  the  historical  painter. 
Doyen.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  maga- 
zine established  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment for  the  storage  and  sale  of  confiscated 
property.  This  depository,  the  old  monastery 
des  Petite  Augustins,  where  is  now  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  he  made  the  nucleus  of  a 
museum,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  Aug. 
10,  1793.  March  30,  1796,  his  collection  re- 
ceived the  official  title  Mus4e  des  Antiquit^s 
et  Monuments  frangais.  During  the  Terreur 
Lenoir  was  obliged  to  act  with  great  vigilance 
and  courage.  Bonaparte  and  Josephine  took 
great  interest  in  the  Mus4e  des  Monuments 
fran^is.  Eight  thousand  francs  annually  were 
assigned  to  it  under  the  Empire.  Lenoir's 
main  purpose  was  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments which  were  especially  associated  with 
the  history  of  French  art  and  of  the  French 
people.  He  saved  in  this  way  much  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
periods.  He  preserved  also  numerous  chroni- 
cles and  documents,  public  and  private.  The 
modem  archseological  movement  in  France  de- 
rived its  principal  impulse  from  his  efforts.  By 
decree  of  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII., 
dated  Dec  18,  1816,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
works  collected  by  Lenoir  should  be  returned 
to  their  original  owners.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  France  were  carried  back  to  the  church 
of  S.  Denis,  and  various  monuments  to  the 
churches  of  Paris.  This  dispersion  was  ac- 
complished with  haste  and  disorder,  much 
property  was  destroyed,  and  many  monuments 
abandoned  in  the  cloisters  and  garden  of  the 
deserted  monastery.  Among  these  were  the 
great  portal  of  the  chateau  of  Anet  and  some 
superb  architectural  decoration  from  the  cha- 
teau of  Gaillon,  near  Rouen,  which  were  rear- 
ranged by  Duban  (see  Duban)  in  the  court  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  when  that  building 
took  the  place  of  the  old  Petits  August  ins.  Be- 
tween 1792  and  1816  Lenoir  published  not 
less  than  twelve  editions  of  the  catalogue  of 
his  museum,  and  in  1800  his  Musie  des  Monu- 
ments frampXs  (Paris,  5  vols.  8vo).  Folio 
books  with  plates  were  also  devoted  to  this 
museum. 

Coorajod,  Alexandre  Lenoir;  AUou,  Notice 
sur  Alexandre  Lenoir;  Benoit,  VArt  fran^is 
sous  la  Bh)olution  et  V Empire  ;  Marquis  de  La- 
borde,  Les  Archives  de  la  France  pendant  la  BSvo- 
lution;  Renouvier,  JBistoire  de  VArt  pendant  la 
Revolution. 
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LENORBCAND,  LOUIS;  architect;  b. 
1807  (at  VersaiUes);  d.  Jan.  12.  1862. 

Lenormand  was  attached  at  first  to  the 
works  at  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris. 
In  1838  he  was  made  architect  of  the  Cour  de 
CasscUioUy  and  held  that  office  until  his  death, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Joseph  Due 
(see  Due,  L.  J.). 

Ch.  Lucas,  in  La  Orande  EneydopMie. 

LENORMANT,  CHARIiES  ;  archaeologist : 
b.  June  1,  1802  (at  Paris);  d.  Nov.  24,  1859, 
(at  Athens,  Greece). 

He  went  to  Egypt  with  ChampoUion  in  1828, 
and  took  part  also  in  the  expedition  to  the  Morea 
(see  Blouet).  In  1839  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Acad^ie  des  Inscriptions,  Paris,  and  in 
1848  professor  of  Egyptian  archseology  at  the 
Cottle  de  France,  Paris.  He  published  MuMe 
des  Antiquit^s  Egyptiennes  (1842,  folio) ; 
Le  Tr^sor  de  numismatique  et  de  glyptique 
(1834-1846,  20  vols,  folio),  illustrated  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Delaroche  by  the  process 
invented  by  Achille  CoUas;  Mite  des  Monur 
ments  c4ramographiques  (1844-1861, 4  vols.), 
in  cooperation  with  De  Witte,  and  other  workis. 

La  Grande  Encyclopidie. 

LB    NOTRE    (LB    NOSTRB),    ANDR^; 

painter  and  landscape  architect;,  b.  March  12, 
1613;  d.  Sept.  15,  1700. 

Le  Notre  was  bom  at  the  Tuileries,  Paris, 
his  &ther  being  superintendent  of  the  garden 
of  that  palace.  He  was  educated  in  the  atelier 
of  the  painter  Simon  Vouet.  In  1637  he  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  succeed  the  elder 
Le  Notre  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  made,  in 
1658,  contrdleur  ghi^ral  des  bdtiments  et  jar- 
dins.  His  first  important  work  was  the  laying 
out  of  the  park  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte.  At  Vaux 
the  classic  features  of  the  fonnal  garden  and 
park,  terraces,  grottoes,  labyrinths,  and  the  like 
appear  in  France  for  the  first  time  in  their  de- 
veloped form.  Louis  XIV.,  pleased  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  at  Vaux,  confided  to  Le  Notre 
the  direction  of  all  the  works  of  the  park  and 
gardens  of  Versailles,  Trianon,  and  Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye.  At  Saint-Crermain  he  made  the 
famous  terraces  leading  to  the  new  chateau. 
He  laid  out  also  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
Clagny,  and  Fontainebleau.  Le  Notre  designed 
the  park  of  Chantilly  for  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
the  park  of  Saint-Cloud  for  the  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
and  the  park  of  Sceaux  for  Colbert.  In  1678 
he  visited  Italy.  The  parks  of  the  villas  Pam- 
phili  and  Ludovisi  and  the  Vatican  gardens  in 
Home  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  credited 
with  the  parks  of  Saint  James  and  Greenwich 
in  London.  Of  all  the  artists  employed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  Le  Notre  was  the  one  to  whom  the 
king  became  personally  most  attached.  He  cre- 
ated the  art  of  jardinage  in  France. 

Lambert,  Histoire  litUraire  du  regne  de  Louis 
XIV. ;  Genevay,  Style  Louis  XIV. ;  J.  F.  Blondel 
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and  Patte,  Cours  cT Architecture ;  PfnoFf  Le  CM- 
teau  de  Vaux4e-Vicomte ;  Mangin,  Les  Jardins; 
Andr£,  UArt  des  Jardins, 

ZiBOCHARBS  OF  ATHENS ;  sculptor. 

He  cooperated  with  Bryaxis  (see  Bryaxis), 
Scopas  (see  Scopas),  and  Timotheos  (see  Timo- 
theos)  in  the  decoration  of  the  mausoleum  at 
Halicamassus  in  Caria.  His  name  is  found  in 
several  inscriptions  at  Athens.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaironeia  (338  b.c.)  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  court  of  Philip  11.  of  Macedon.  A 
marble  statuette  of  Ganymede  in  the  Vatican  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  an  original  by  Leo- 
chares. 

Lowy,  Inschriften  Griechischer  BUdhauer ;  Col- 
lignon,  Histoire  de  la  sculpture  Grecque;  Duruy, 
History  of  Greece, 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI;  painter,  sculp- 
tor, architect,  and  engineer;  b.  1452 ;  d.  1519. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  pupil  of  Verrocchio 
(see  Verrocchio).  In  1483  he  settled  in  Milan 
and  began  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
Francesco  Sforza.  Many  sketches  for  this  work 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  the  actual  form 
which  it  assumed  is  uncertain.  The  model, 
nearly  8  metres  high,  was  finished  in  1493, 
and  still  existed  in  1501.  It  is  not  known 
when  Leonardo's  most  celebrated  picture,  the 
"  Last  Supper,"  in  the  refectory  of  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Milan,  was  begun. 
He  was  still  working  upon  it  in  1497.  Very 
little  of  the  original  painting  is  now  to  be  seen. 
He  left  Milan  in  1499  at  the  fall  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  and  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  Cesare  Borgia 
as  engineer.  After  the  fall  of  Cesare  in  1503 
Leonardo  went  to  Florence,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Gonfaloniere  Piero  Soderini  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Anghiara  for 
the  hall  of  the  Council  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
The  central  group  of  horsemen  fighting  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  a  sketch  by  Rubens  and  an 
engraving  by  Edelinck.  (For  the  companion  pic- 
ture, see  Buonarroti,  Michelangelo.)  In  1515 
he  went  with  the  king,  Francois  I.,  to  France, 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  lit- 
tle manor  of  Cloux,  near  Araboise.  Leonardo 
left  numerous  architectural  drawings  and  notes 
among  his  manuscripts,  but  no  practical  work 
in  architecture  can  now  be  attributed  to  him. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  The  Literary  Works  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci ;  MUller-Walde,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Lebenskizze  und  Forschungen, 

LBONI,  LEONE;  sculptor,  medallist,  gold- 
smith, and  architect ;  b.  about  1509  (at  Arezzo, 
Italy) ;  d.  July  22,  1590. 

Leoni  appears  to  have  worked  at  first  in 
Venice.  Like  his  enemy,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(see  Cellini,  B.),  he  was  a  man  of  violent  tem- 
perament. He  was  imprisoned  in  the  galleys 
for  murder,  but  waa  liberated  by  the  great  ad- 
miral, Andrea  Doria,  at  Genoa,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  imperial  mint  at  Milan.     He 
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became  the  preferred  sculptor  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  at  one  time  having  his  atelier  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Brussels.  The  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Milan.  His  palace  at 
Milan,  built  by  himself,  is  famous  for  the  colos- 
sal half-length  figures  of  its  fagade.  (See  Tela- 
mon.)  One  of  Leonids  finest  works  is  the  statue 
of  Terrante  Gonzaga  at  Guastalla,  Lombardy. 

Eugene  Plon,  Leone  Leoni  et  Pompeo  Leoni; 
Casati,  Leone  Leoni  d^  Arezzo;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. 

LEONI,  POMPEO;  sculptor;  d.  1610. 

A  son  of  Leone  Leoni.  He  finished  many  of 
his  father's  works  at  Madrid,  which  bear  the 
signatures  of  father  and  son.  He  designed  the 
monument  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Don  Fer- 
dinando  de  Valdes,  at  Salas,  near  Orviedo,  Spain, 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  Princess  Juana,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.,  at  the  convent  of  Descalzas 
Reales  at  Madrid.  His  name  is  especially  con- 
necteil  with  the  important  sculpture  of  the 
Capella  Mayor  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at 
the  Escorial,  the  architectural  setting  for  which 
was  designed  by  the  architect  Juan  de  Herrera 
(see  Herrera,  J.  de).  The  retable  of  this  chapel 
is  a  structure  in  three  orders  adorned  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  the  Evangelists  and  other  saints 
which  were  begun  by  the  elder  Leoni.  The  two 
monuments  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  are 
especially  the  work  of  Pompeo,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  splendid  groups  of  kneeling 
figures. 

Eugene  Plon,  Leone  Leoni  et  Pompeo  Leoni; 
Milntz,  Renaissance, 

LEOPARDI,  ALESSANDRO;  sculptor, 
architect,  and  goldsmith ;  d.  sometime  between 
June,  1522,  and  March,  1523. 

His  name  first  appears  signed  to  a  document 
dated  June  25,  1482.  Feb.  27,  1484,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Venice 
special  designer  at  the  mint.  Aug.  9,  1487, 
he  was  banished  from  Venetian  territory  for  five 
years  for  forgery.  He  went  to  Ferrara,  and 
probably  entered  the  service  of  the  Este  family. 
At  the  death  of  Verrocchio  (see  Verrocchio)  the 
great  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni 
was  turned  over  to  his  pupil,  Lorenzo  de  Credi. 
As  Credi  was  unable  to  complete  it,  the  Vene- 
tian government  recalled  Leopanli.  He  finished 
the  statue  and  cast  it  before  Aug.  11,  1492. 
It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  work  is  due 
to  Leopardi.  The  inscription,  Alexander 
LEOPARDVs  V.  F.  0PV8,  is  fouud  ou  the  sad- 
dle girth.  The  superb  pedestal  is  undoubt- 
edly his  work.  The  famous  monument  to  the 
Doge  Vendramini  in  the  church  of  SS.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo  is  attributed  to  Leopardi  by 
Temanza  (op.  cit.,  p.  114).  Miintz  supposes 
that  he  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  TuUio 
Lombardo  (see  Lonibardo,  T.).  Paoletti  at- 
tributes to  him  at  this  time  the  two  Mori,  or 
figures  which  strike  the  bell  on  the  clock  tower 
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(Torre  dell'Orologio)  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maroo. 
Before  Aug.  15,  1505,  he  made  and  pkoed  in 
position  the  bronze  baaeB  for  the  masts  in  front 
of  S.  Mark's.  According  to  a  memorandum  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  dated  Nov.  22,  1509,  Leo- 
pardi  at  that  time  fortified  the  city  of  Padua 
(during  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cambray). 
February,  1521,  he  vas  called  to  make  a  new 
model  for  the  church  of  S.  Giustina  at  Padua 
(see  Andrea  Briosoo).  He  took  up  the  con- 
struction of  that  building  in  1522,  just  before 
his  death.     (See  Baldoria,  op.  cit.) 

Paoletti,  JUnascimento  in  Venezia,  Vol.  II. ;  C. 
C.  Ferkhis,  Italian  Sculptors;  Marco  Testolini, 
Hieerche  intomo  ad  Alessandro  Leopardi;  Te- 
manza,  Vite  dei  Architetti  e  ScuUori  Veneziani; 
Baldoria,  La  Chiesa  di  Santa  Oiuttina  di  Padova. 

LB  PATTLTRIL     (See  Lepautre.) 
IiEPAUTRB  (IiB  PATnaTRE),  ANTOmE; 

architect  and  engraver;  b.  Jan.  15,  1621 ;  d. 
1691. 

Antoine  was  a  brother  of  Jean  Lepautre  (see 
Lepautre,  J.).  He  built  between  1646  and 
1648  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal, 
Paris.  His  chief  work  is  the  Hdtel  de  Beauvais, 
in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  Paris,  of  which  the 
cour  d'honueur  and  the  grand  stairway  remain 
in  their  original  condition.  Lepautre  designed 
the  Hotel  dee  Gardes  at  Versailles  and  built  the 
two  wings  of  the  chateau  of  Saint-Cloud.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  Royale  d' Archi- 
tecture at  its  foundation  in  1677.  In  1652  he 
published  his  CEuvres  d^ Architecture, 

Mariette,  Aheeedario;  Guilmard,  Les  mattres 
ornamentiUes ;  Jal,  Dictionnaire  critique;  Lam- 
bert, JSistoire  littSraire  du  rlgne  de  Louis  XIV, 

UEIPAUTRS,  JBAN;  architect,  draftsman, 
and  engraver;  b.  June  28,  1617,  or  1618;  d. 
1682. 

A  brother  of  Antoine  Lepautre  (see  Lepautre, 
A.).  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker 
named  Adam  Philippon,  for  whom  he  engraved 
a  series  of  twenty-six  plates  from  drawings  which 
Philippon  had  made  in  Italy.  The  rest  of  his 
work  is  done  from  his  own  designs.  The  most 
important  of  his  engravings  are  collected  in  the 
(Euvrea  dP Architecture  de  Jean  Lepautre  (3 
vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1751). 

IiEF AUTRE,  PIERRE;  architect,  drafts- 
man, and  engraver;  b.  1659. 

A  son  of  Jean  Lepautre  (see  Lepautre,  J.) ; 
he  was  brought  up  as  an  engraver  and  drafts- 
man. Pierre  Lepautre  was  the  principal  drafts- 
man employed  by  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart  (see 
Hardouin-Mansart,  J.)  in  the  construction  of 
Versailles,  Marly,  and  the  other  royal  palaces. 
He  published  J^ea  Plans,  prqfils  et  Hhmlions 
des  ville  et  cMteau  de  Versailles  (Paris,  1716, 
large  folio). 

Mariette,  Aheeedario. 

UEIROUX,  JACQTTEB;  architect;  d.  1510. 
In  1480  Leroux  replaced  Ambroise  Harel  as 
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supervising  architect  of  the  church  of  S.  Macloa 
at  Rouen,  Seine-Inf^rieure,  France,  and  Nov. 
18,  1494,  he  succeeded  GuiUaume  Pontifs  as 
architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  In  1506 
he  completed  the  Tour  de  Beurre,  at  the  cathe- 
dral, from  his  own  designs. 

Deville,  Bevue  des  architeetes  de  la  cathkdrale 
de  Rouen  ;  Deville,  Tombeaux  de  la  cathedrale  de 
Rouen, 

UESROTTZ,  ROUIJaAND;  architect;  d. 
1527. 

Roulland  was  a  nephew  of  Jacques  Leroux 
(see  Leroux,  J.).  He  was  associated  with  his 
uncle  in  his  work  on  the  Tour  de  Beurre  at  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen.  April  24,  1509,  he  pre- 
sented a  new  plan  on  parchment  for  the  portal 
of  the  cathedi'al  of  Rouen,  which  he  built  with 
the  assistance  of  many  sculptors,  especially 
Pierre  Desobeaulx,  who  carved  the  great  bas- 
relief  of  the  "  Tree  of  Jesse  "  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  main  door.  In  1516  he  made  the  plans 
for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  which  was  finished  in 
1525.  Oct.  4,  1514,  the  central  wooden  spire 
of  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Leroux 
designed  a  new  spire,  of  which  he  completed  the 
first  story.  (For  the  history  of  this  spire,  see 
Becquet,  Robert.) 

Deville,  Revue  des  architeetes  de  la  cathkdrdle 
de  Rouen ;  Deville,  Tombeauz  de  la  cathMrale  de 
Rouen, 


In  Greek  archseology,  a  place  of 
social  gathering,  perhaps  a  club-house  (literally, 
"talking  place").  There  seem  to  have  been 
numy  buildings  called  by  this  name  in  Grecian 
lands.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the 
Cnidians  (people  of  Knidos)  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure at  Delphi ;  it  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(X.,  25),  and  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  and  other 
ancient  writers.  The  recent  excavations  have 
uncovered  what  are  admitted  to  be  the  ruins  of 
this  building ;  and  of  these  a  brief  description 
is  given  in  Mr.  Frazer's  book.  Pausanias 
described  at  length  the  paintings  by  Polygnotus 
in  this  building. 

J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias* s  Description  of  Greece, 

IJI8COT  (L^BBCOT),  PIERRE ;  architect ; 
b.  about  1510-1515 ;  d.  1578. 

Lescot  was  equivalent  in  the  old  French  to 
r^cossais,  "  the  Scotchman."  Pierre  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  Parisian  family 
of  this  name  which  was  probably  of  Scottish 
origin.  He  was  bom  at  about  the  same  time 
as  Jacques  (I.)  Androuet  Du  Cerceau,  Philibert 
de  rOrme,  and  Jean  Bullant  (see  each  of  those 
names).  In  Jean  Goigon's  epistle  to  the  readers, 
published  in  Jean  Martin's  translation  of  Vitru- 
vius  in  1 557,  Lescot  is  called  "  Parisien."  He  was 
Seigneur  de  la  Grange  du  Martroy  and  Seigneur 
de  Clagny,  was  created  Abb^  commendatoire 
de  Clermont,  and,  Dec.  18,  1554,  canon  of  the 
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cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  The  details 
of  his  life  are  kuown  mainly  from  the  poetical 
epistle  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  i)oet 
Ronsard.  Lesoot  was  the  earliest  architect  to 
develop  the  use  of  the  pure  classic  orders  in 
France.  His  first  known  work  was  the  rood- 
screen  (jub^)  of  the  church  of  S.  Grermain 
I'Auxerrois,  Paris,  which  was  built  between 
1541  and  1544.  The  sculptural  decoration  of 
this  work  was  by  Jean  €k>ujon,  Laurent  Be- 
gnauldin,  and  Simon  Leroy.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  Jean  Goigon  in  the  construction  of 
the  fountain  of  the  Nymphs.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  made  the  plans  for  the  Hdtel  Camavalet, 
Paris.  Lescot's  greatest  work  is  the  wing  of 
the  Louvre  palace  which  is  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  old  quadrangle  at  its  south- 
western angle.  This  building  was  projected  in 
1540  by  Franfois  L,  but  the  building  was  not 
begun  until  1546.  Lescot  was  occupied  with 
this  building  until  his  death.  Palustre  (op.  cit., 
Vol.  II.,  p.  112)  supposed  that  the  chapel  of 
the  Valois  at  S.  Denis  (destroyed)  was  designed 
by  Pierre  Lescot. 

Berty,  Les  Grands  archUectes  fran^is ;  Berty, 
Topographie  du  Vieux  Paris  ;  Louvre  et  Tuileries  ; 
Palustre,  La  Renaissance  en  France ;  Marquis  de 
Laborde,  Comptes  des  bdtiments  du  roi, 

LBBUBUR,  JBAN  BAPTlBTil  CIGERON ; 

architect;  b.  Oct.  5,  1794;  d.  Dec.  25,  1883. 

A  pupil  of  Percier  (see  Percier)  and  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1 81 9  he  won  the  Premier 
Oraivd  Prix  de  Rome.  In  1835  he  was  associ- 
ated with  E.  H.  Grodde  (see  Godde)  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris.  From 
1850  to  1852  he  had  entire  charge  of  that 
building.  Lesueur  published  numerous  practical 
works  on  architecture. 

Bauchal,  DicUonnaire, 

LBTAROUIZiLT,  PAUL  MARIS;  archi- 
tect; b.  Oct.  8,  1795;  d.  Oct.  27,  1855. 

Letarouilly  came  to  Paris  in  1814,  entered 
the  atelier  of  Charles  Percier  (see  Percier)  in 
1816,  and  in  1819  joined  the  first  class  formed 
at  the  Eccle  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1819,  also, 
he  served  as  inspector  of  the  works  at  the  Od^on 
theatre,  Paris.  After  a  prolonged  sojourn  in 
Italy  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was  appointed 
inspector  of  constructions  at  the  Minist^re  des 
Finances  under  Hippolyte  DestaiUeur.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  two  great  works  on  Rome, 
Edifices  de  Rome  Modeme  (text  one  vol.  4to., 
1868,  plates  three  vols,  large  folio,  Paris,  1868- 
1874),  and  Le  Vatican  et  la  basilique  de  Saint 
Pierre,  At  the  time  of  his  death  only  the 
plates  of  this  work  were  ready  for  publication. 
These  were  put  in  order  by  A.  Simil  and  pub- 
lished in  1882,  Paris,  three  vols,  large  folio.  No 
text  was  ever  issued. 

Penanmn,  Les  ArchUectes  Heves  de  V^cole  des 
Beaux  Arts;  Ch.  Lucas,  in  La  Grande  Encyclo- 
pidie, 
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(See  Texier,  Jean  le.) 

LET  IN  (v.t.).  To  insert ;  to  secure  together 
or  attach  in  place  by  insertion  in  a  recess.  (See 
Countersinking ;  Dado ;  House ;  which  are  the 
more  specific  terms  for  such  a  process.) 

LETTER  (v.  int.).  To  write,  draw,  or 
stamp  letters  or  lettering  (see  Letter,  v.  t.) ; 
also  to  design  the  forms  of  letters,  numerals,  or 
signs  of  any  sort  which  may  be  copied  by 
others. 

LETTER  (v.  t.).  To  add  letters  to,  fur- 
nish with  letters  or  lettering  in  the  sense  of 
description,  titles,  legends,  etc.  By  extension, 
to  furnish  with  numerals,  as  well  as  ordinaiy 
lettering;  as  when  a  drawing  is  said  to  be 
lettered  in  the  sense  of  having  all  its  terms  and 
measurements  given  upon  it. 

LETTER  BOX.     (See  Box ;  Chute.) 

LETTERINa  (n.).  The  art  and  practice 
of  making  or  designing  letters,  numerals,  etc. ; 
also,  in  a  general  sense,  the  letters  and  signs  so 
macle  or  designed. 

The  art  of  making  written  characters  beauti- 
fiil  or  interesting  has  lost  much  since  the  use 
of  printing  became  general,  because  in  all  such 
cases,  the  need  of  quantity,  quickness,  and 
small  cost  tends  to  cause  fine  and  careful  design 
to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  when  the  letter  or 
other  sign  is  not  drawn  afresh  by  hand,  each 
time,  the  charm  of  natural  variety  is  gone. 
The  early  printers  and  typefounders  tried  to 
overcome  this  in  part  by  having,  in  one  font, 
several  different  forms  of  the  same  F  or  S,  and 
also  characters  for  the  words  "and,"  "the,"  etc., 
and  for  such  couples  of  letters  as  m,  st,  th ;  so 
that  with  three  forms  of  s  and  its  compounds 
there  would  appear  in  a  printed  page  a  half 
dozen  different  shapes  of  the  letter.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  preserve  the 
artistic  charm  of  manuscript. 

This  charm  is  one  with  that  found  in  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  engravings  on  metal,  paintings 
in  different  media  and  on  different  surfaces, 
and  prints  from  specially  made  engravings  or 
stamps.  Thus,  in  a  Japanese  street  of  shops, 
the  signs  are  truly  decorative,  instead  of  being 
eyesores;  in  Moslem  building,  the  quotations 
from  the  Koran  are  in  harmony  with  the  pat- 
terns and  colours  around ;  in  a  Florentine  mural 
tomb  the  inscribed  or  raised  letters  in  marble 
or  bronze  are  of  exquisite  design,  and  in  perfect 
keeping.  The  Orientals  have  an  advantage  in 
the  beauty  which  it  is  easy  to  give  to  the  forms 
of  their  letters  or  ideographs;  and  the  Russians 
of  modem  times  have  a  Byzantine  tradition  of 
Greek  shapes  possible  to  give  to  the  modem 
Russian  characters,  which  they  use  cleverly. 
Still,  even  the  plain  Roman  letter  of  ancient 
incisings  in  marble,  fifteenth-centuiy  manu- 
scripts, and  sixteenth-century  title  pages  printed 
from  engraved  plates,  is  capable  of  wonderful 
variety  and  unlimited  refinement. 
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The  above  deals  mainly  with  the  uses  of  let- 
tering in  Bolid  and  permanent  work ;  much  of 
non-architectural  character  might  be  compared 
with  this,  but  even  the  lettering  of  mechanical 
drawings  has  some  importance,  and  interests 
many  draftsmen. — R.  S. 

laEVAU  (liBVBAU'),  LOUIS;  architect; 
b.  1612;  d.  October,  1670. 

The  son  of  Louis  Levau,  general  inspector 
of  the  buildings  at  the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau. 
About  1650  he  built  his  first  important  work, 
the  Hotel  Lambert  de  Thorigny  on  the  Isle 
Saint  Louis,  Paris.  For  Nicolas  Fouquet  he 
built  the  chateau  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  between 
1653  and  1660.  In  1655  he  succeeded  Chris- 
tophe  Gamart  as  architect  of  the  church  of 
S.  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  was  himself  superseded 
at  that  work  by  Daniel  Gittard  in  1670.  In 
1656  Levau  succeeded  Jacques  Lemercier  (see 
Lemercier,  J.)  as  architecte  oi'dinaire  du  roi,  and 
continued  the  works  at  the  Louvre.  He  com- 
pleted the  northern  side  of  the  old  quadrangle 
and  rebuilt  a  large  part  of  the  southern  side, 
making  a  new  fa9ade  upon  the  river.  This 
front  was  afterward  rebuilt  by  Claude  Per- 
rault  (see  Perrault,  C).  Levau  also  designed 
a  fkfade  for  the  eastern  front  which  was  never 
executed.  In  1664  he  began  to  remodel  the 
Tuileries.  He  rebuilt  the  central  pavilion, 
removed  the  grand  stairway,  and  replaced  the 
circular  cupola  by  a  larger  square  one.  He 
destroyed  the  pretty  roofs  of  the  side  wings 
with  their  dormer  windows  (lucames),  and  built 
a  story  in  the  Corinthian  order  with  an  attic 
in  their  place.  (See  De  FOrme,  Philibert.) 
He  also  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of  the  pavilion 
designed  by  Jean  Bullant  (see  BuUant,  J.)  and 
completed  the  Tuileries  by  building  the  Pavil- 
ion Marsan  on  the  north.  In  1662  Levau 
began  the  palace  of  the  College  des  Quatre 
Nations,  called  also  Palais  Mazarin  (now  Pal- 
ais de  rinstitut),  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  Louvre  quadrangle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  In  1664  he  commenced 
the  church  of  S.  Louis-en-nie,  Paris,  which 
was  continued  by  Gabriel  le  Due  (see  Due, 
Gabriel  le).  To  the  old  chateau  of  Louis 
XIII.,  at  Versailles,  he  added  a  front  court  with 
two  pavilions  and  an  orangerie. 

Dezallier  d'Argenville,  Vie  des  fameux  archi* 
teeter;  Jal,  Dictionnaire ;  Hoffbauer,  Paris  h 
travers  les  ^ges;  Pfnor,  Chateau  de  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte  ;  Vitet,  Le  Louvre ;  Maquet,  Paris  sous 
Louis  XIV. 

LBVUU.  Same  as  Dike,  the  term  being  em- 
ployed especially  in  the  Southern  states  of  the 
United  States  as  along  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
apparently  the  use,  originating  in  the  French 
city  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  French  word  lev4 
or  lev^e,  meaning  raised  or  heaped  up,  as  a 
bank  of  earth. 

UHTEL.     (See  Surveying.) 
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laMvriiiTiTiR.  Anything  intended  to  bring 
about  a  level  —  i.e.  a  horizontal  —  surface ; 
any  contrivance  by  which  the  upper  surface  of  a 
structure  may  be  brought  to  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  plane.  Especially  in  stone 
masonry,  a  stone  of  the  proper  dimension  to 
make  up  a  difference  in  height  between  two 
ac^oining  stones,  so  as  to  produce  a  level  bed 
for  the  next  course  above ;  also  a  flat  stone  for 
making  a  level  bearing,  as  in  a  footing  course. 

IiEVEUiINa.     (See  Surveying.) 

IiEVELLINa  ROD;  STAFF.  (See  Sur- 
veying^) 

LEVER  BOARD.  Generally  the  same  as 
Louver  Board.  The  distinction  is,  however, 
sometimes  made  that  a  louver  board  is  perma- 
nently fixed,  whereas  lever  boards  are  pivoted 
and  arranged  in  a  series  to  be  adjusted  simulta- 
neously at  any  angle  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance  operating  on  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  as  the  slats  in  a  shutter  of  the  usual 
type. 

LEWIS.  An  instrument  intended  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  top  of  a  stone  as  a  means  of  attach- 
ment in  raising  and  lowering,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  sling  passing  around  the 
stone.  In  all  of  its  forms  it  holds  the  stone  by 
means  of  keys  or  wedges  fitted  to  a  dovetailed 
recess. 

LEWIS,  THOMAS  HATTER;  architect; 
b.  1818;  d.  December,  1898. 

He  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  and  won  its  gold  medal.  He  assisted 
Sir  William  Tite  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lon- 
don. In  1854  he  designed  the  Alhambra  in 
London.  In  1860  he  was  elected  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  1864  he  succeeded  Donaldson  (see  Donald- 
son) as  Professor  of  Architecture  at  University 
College,  London,  and  superintended  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  buildings.  Lewis  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  Transactions  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
and  wrote  works  on  Justinian^ s  Btiildings,  The 
Holy  Pla4xs  of  Jerusalem^  Byzantine  Sculp- 
turey  and  other  books. 

Nekrologie  in  Kunstchronik,  Dec.  22,  1898; 
Tavenor  Perry  in  Journal  of  Itoyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Jan.  14,  1890. 

LEWIS  ANCHOR.  (See  Lewis  Bolt,  under 
Bolt.) 

UETWISSON.     Same  as  Lewis. 

LXABIUTT  FOR  ACCIDENTS.  In  build- 
ing, the  principle  that  some  one,  either  owner, 
builder  (in  the  sense  of  chief  contractor  or  un- 
dertaker of  the  work  in  some  other  form  than 
by  contract),  superintendent,  foreman,  or  chief 
in  some  capacity  is  responsible  for  injuries  done 
in  the  process  of  erecting  a  building.  In  the 
United  States  this  responsibility  is  commonly 
fixed  (subject  always  to  general  law)  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  for  building.  Thus  the 
printed  forms  of  contract  kept  on  hand  by  some 
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architects  in  large  practice  prescribe  very  mi- 
nutely the  conditions  under  which  such  respon- 
sibility exists  and  claim  for  injuries  may  be 
made.  In  the  United  States,  however,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  this  responsibility  is  usually  a 
matter  of  common  law,  and  the  agreements  de- 
scribed above  depend  upon  this  law  of  decisions 
as  fixed  by  the  courts  rather  than  upon  statute. 
In  France,  and  generally  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  statute  law 
can  be  appealed  to  in  all  cases.  (See  Architect, 
The,  in  France;  Law.) — R.  S. 

UBEROHIR  (LB  BERQER),  H170UB8 ; 
architect;  d.  1263. 

Libergier  built  the  beautiful  church  of  S. 
Nicaise  at  Reims,  Mame,  France,  which  is  pre- 
served to  us  only  in  an  engraving  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  monument  of  Libergier 
is  in  the  cathedral  of  Reims. 

Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire,  Vol.  I.,  article 
ArchUecte. 

LIBON;  architect. 

According  to  Pausanias,  Libon,  a  local  archi- 
tect, built  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  It 
is  not  known  precisely  at  what  time  this  work 
was  done.     (See  Phidias.) 

UBRART.  A  permanent  collection  of 
books;  hence,  in  Architecture,  any  place  pro- 
vided for  the  keeping  and  arrangement  of  a 
collection  of  books,  for  continual  public  or  private 
use.  The  library  of  the  private  house  may  be 
a  single  room  or  set  of  rooms,  the  walls  lined 
with  shelves  or  separate  cases  standing  on  the 
floor,  according  to  the  number  of  books  and  the 
amount  of  space  available.  The  library  of  a 
club,  a  literary  society,  or  the  like,  may,  in  the 
same  manner,  be  a  room  or  set  of  rooms  in  a 
building  occupied  by  the  society.  In  these 
cases  the  library,  as  such,  has  no  special  archi- 
tectural character,  but  the  cases  themselves  may 
be  of  interest  as  works  of  decorative  art  or  of 
ingenious  construction. 

Information  as  to  the  library  buildings  of 
antiquity  is  meagre.  The  clay  tablets  which 
constituted  the  literature  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  were  stored  on  shelves  in  upper  rooms 
of  temples  and  palaces.  The  papyrus  rolls  of 
Egypt  were  shelved  in  rooms  of  palaces,  temples, 
and  tombs  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  when  we 
have  the  earliest  mention  of  separate  library 
buildings.  There  is  no  record  of  such  buildings 
among  the  ancient  Greeks;  but,  in  Rome, 
Asinius  PoUio  built  the  first  public  library,  25 
B.C. ;  and  Augustus  built  libraries  about  the  year 
37  B.C.  Books  or  rolls  of  manuscript  were 
arranged  on  the  shelves  of  closed  bookcases 
(armaria),  4  or  5  feet  high,  set  against  the 
walls,  with  occasionally  a  bookcase  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
libraries  of  the  classical  period  were  scattered  or 
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destroyed.  The  Mohammedan  princes  appear 
to  have  gathered  large  libraries,  —  that  at  Cairo 
numbering  1,600,000  volumes,  the  one  at 
Tripoli  3,000,000. 

During  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  literature  was  kept  alive  by  the  ecclesiastics. 
Libraries  were  slowly  gathered  in  cathedrals, 
and  also  in  monasteries,  especially  by  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  They  were  at  first  so  small  that 
a  single  room,  or  oftener  part  of  the  cloisters, 
held  all  the  books  and  all  the  readers.  The 
library  at  Durham,  in  the  north  of  England,  is 
thus  described  by  a  chronicler:  "The  north 
syde  of  the  Cloister  .  .  .  was  all  fynely  glased 
from  the  hight  to  within  a  litle  of  the  grownd 
and  in  every  wyndowe  iii  Pewes  or  Carrells, 
wherein  .  .  .  the  Monks  dyd  resort.  And  in 
every  carrell  was  a  deske.  .  .  .  And  over 
against  the  carrells  against  the  church  wall  did 
stande  great  almeries  (or  cupbords)  of  wayn- 
scott  all  full  of  bookes." 

In  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  princes  and  nobles 
had  caught  from  the  clergy  the  love  of  books, 
and  began  to  make  collections.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  the  great  uni- 
versities assumed  the  lead  in  literature,  and 
started  libraries.  During  this  period  there  is 
little  or  no  record  of  library  buildings.  Library 
rooms  grew  larger  as  books  accumulated.  The 
books  of  monasteries  were  removed  from  the 
cloisters  to  separate  rooms,  or  suites  of  rooms. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  invention  of  printing,  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  libraries, 
and  led  to  the  erection  of  separate  library  build- 
ings. In  1433-1434  Cosimo  de'  Medici  built 
in  Venice  the  library  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
and  twenty  years  later  restored  and  enlarged 
the  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  —  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Laurentian  library,  whose  present 
building  Michelangelo  designed  in  1 5 1 5.  The  Li- 
breria  Vecchia  at  Venice  (see  Library  of  S.  Mark) 
was  built  in  1571 ;  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome 
in  1588,  and  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  in  1597. 

During  these  centuries,  and  indeed  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  preva- 
lent types  of  interiors  were  such  as  have  sur- 
vived in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
library  of  the  Sorbonne,  about  1640,  was  120 
ft.  long  by  36  broad.  That  it  might  be  more 
safe  from  being  burned,  there  was  sufficient 
"  interval "  around  it.  Long  and  narrow  rooms, 
with  transverse  cases,  appear  characteristic  of 
this  period.  An  engraving  of  the  University  of 
Leyden  library,  published  in  1600,  shows  a 
rectangular  room  with  floor-cases,  lighted  by 
high  windows  above  the  cases. 

In  1740  the  circular  and  central  reading  room, 
so  often  adopted  in  later  libraries,  appeared  in 
the  Radclifle  library,  Oxford. 

In  America,  the  first  building  to  be  used  for 
library  purposes  was  that  of  the  Loganiau  Li- 
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braiy  in  Philadelphia  (occupied  in  1745), — a 
plain,  aquaie,  one-story  brick  building  like  the 
typical  country  schoolhouse.  The  second  vas 
the  Redwood  library  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
completed  in  1750.  It  consisted  of  a  main 
room  37  x  26,  and  19  feet  high,  with  two 
small  wings  used  as  offices.  This  building  is 
still  used  as  a  library. 

The  first  type  of  library  architecture  evolved 
in  America  appeared  about  one  hundred  years 
later  in  the  erection  (1837-1841)  of  Gore  Hall, 
the  library  of  Harvard  Collie.  A  churchlike 
interior  was  adapted  to  library  uses  by  shelving 
the  bays  as  alcoves,  and  breaking  their  height 
by  a  gallery.  This  survival  of  mediaeval 
arrangement,  allowable  if  at  all  in  a  college 
library,  was  copied  in  subsequent  libraries  of 
different  scope.  The  Boston  Athenaeum,  a  pro- 
prietaiy  or  club  library,  completed  in  1849, 
followed  the  interior  plans  of  Gore  HalL  The 
Astor  library  of  New  York  (1850-1853)  devel- 
oped the  system  of  alcoves  and  galleries  into 
tiers  running  from  floor  to  ceiling  around  the 
walls  of  a  large  and  lofty  room.  This  plan  of 
interior,  followed  in  the  first  building  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  (1855-1858),  in  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  at  Baltimore  (1858-1861),  and 
later  in  the  public  libraries  of  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
and  other  cities,  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  1875-1885,  as  the  *' conventional 
plan." 

The  era  of  modem  library  progress,  of  library 
science,  and  library  architecture,  dates  in  Eng- 
land from  the  passage  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  of  1850,  and  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  Act  of  Massachusetts  in 
1848.  The  American  Library  Association  was 
formed  in  1876.  Its  annual  meetings  brought 
together  the  leading  librarians  of  the  United 
States,  and  constant  conference  gradually  unified 
their  views  as  to  the  interior  arrangement  of 
library  buildings,  so  that  architects,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  have,  for  the  first  time,  had 
definite  and  controlling  conditions  presented  to 
them  for  architectural  expression.  The  principal 
difference  among  librarians  has  been  in  regard  to 
the  stack  system  (see  the  Summary,  Section  II.). 

The  plan  of  a  library  varies  as  it  is  small,  or 
large,  growing,  or  complete;  as  it  is  proprie- 
tary, collegiate,  reference,  or  circulating;  and 
as  it  is  specialized  in  any  direction  —  as  law, 
theology,  or  science. 

Certain  essential  conditions  for  all  libraries 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  as  follows :  — 

(1)  A  library  building  should  be  planned  for 
effective  and  economical  administration  of  the 
special  work  to  which  the  library  is  devoted. 

(2)  It  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  its 
available  income,  lest  the  cost  of  caring  for  too 
elaborate  a  building  should  cripple  the  proper 
work  of  the  library. 
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(3)  No  essential  convenience  of  arrangement 
should  be  sacrificed  for  architectural  effect. 

(4)  It  is  wise  not  to  build  too  much  in  ad- 
vance of  present  needs,  but  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  future  enlargement  in  each  department 
as  may  be  required. 

(5)  If  a  library  can  occupy  a  separate  build- 
ing, the  problems  of  light  and  growth  will  be 
simplified.  Where  a  museum,  or  art  gallery, 
or  lecture  room  is  to  occupy  the  same  building, 
a  separate  wing  or  separate  floors  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  library. 

(6)  There  should  be  ample  natural  light  in 
all  parts  of  the  building. 

(7)  Booms  for  the  use  of  the  public  should 
be  grouped  so  as  to  insure  complete  supervision 
with  few  attendants.  Administration  rooms 
should  be  grouped  according  to  processes  of  li- 
brary work.  The  librarian's  room  should  be  the 
centre  of  the  system.  Communication  by  bells 
and  speaking  tubes  or  telephones  should  be 
arranged  between  the  working  rooms. 

(8)  Simplicity  of  decoration  should  prevail 
in  working  rooms;  and  public  service  rooms 
should  not  be  so  decorated  as  to  attract  sight- 
seers to  the  annoyance  of  readers. 

Where  libraries  are  wholly  for  reference  use 
(consultation  of  books  on  the  premises),  condi- 
tions are  simpler  than  where  delivery  for  home 
use  must  also  be  provided  for.  Nearly  all  libra- 
ries, however,  have  both  functions. 

In  a  village  one  room  will  hold  all  the  books 
usually  available.  A  well-lighted,  centrally  situ- 
ated room,  shelved  around  the  walls  at  a  conven- 
ient height,  and  simply  furnished  with  chairs 
and  tables,  will  serve  for  library  quarters.  Such 
a  room,  containing  400  square  feet,  with  three 
shelves  running  breast  high  around  three  sides, 
and  with  tables  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  will 
accommodate  twenty  readers  and  1500  volumes. 
If  shelved  from  the  floor  to  the  height  of  easy 
reach  it  wiU  hold  3500  volumes.  When  a  library 
reaches  this  latter  size,  however,  its  use  usually 
demands  more  rooms  or  a  separate  building.  Its 
requirements  then  include :  — 

Storage  of  books;  cataloguing,  preparation, 
and  repair  of  books ;  issue  and  return  of  books 
for  home  use;  reading  of  books  (reference  use) 
in  the  libraiy ;  care,  lighting,  and  heating  of  the 
building. 

The  rudimentary  form  for  a  small  library  is 
a  one-story  building,  with  dry  and  well-lighted 
basement,  and  with  three  rooms  opening  together 
on  the  main  floor,  or  one  large  room  divided  by 
glass  screens  into  three  compartments,  namely : — 

Abook  room  (called  in  England  "book  store") ; 
a  room  for  study,  or  the  use  of  reference  books, 
called  the  reference  room ;  a  room  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  reading,  generally  known  as  the 
reading  room.  The  last  two  are  sometimes 
combined ;  but  when  there  is  to  be  serious  study 
or  investigation  it  can  be  pursued  more  satis&o- 
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torily  if  separated  from  the  stir  and  noise  of 
lighter  reading.  From  a  desk  at  the  junction 
of  these  rooms  one  attendant  can  serve  and 
supervise  all  three.  The  basement  will  provide 
for  heating  and  storage,  and  for  toilet  rooms. 
Two  small  rooms  in  the  angles  for  cataloguing, 
committees,  and  private  study,  and  a  separate 
space  in  front  of  the  desk  for  delivery,  will  thor- 
oughly complete  the  accommodations  of  a  small 
town  library. 

As  a  library  grows  these  rudimentary  divisions 
still  prevail,  subdivided  according  to  special 
needs,  such  as 

Separation  of  books:  as  under  art;  music; 
patents ;  public  documents ;  duplicates ;  bound 
newspapers;  etc.  Separation  of  work :  trustees ; 
librarians;  cataloguers;  delivery;  janitor;  un- 
packing ;  binding  and  repairs ;  stores ;  etc.  Sepa- 
ration of  readers  :  children ;  women ;  newspaper 
readers ;  special  students. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  planning  a 
library  lies  in  providing  for  growth.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  twenty-five  years  shows  that 
vigorous  management  usually  brings  expansion 
quicker  and  greater  than  is  expected.  Where 
this  expansion  will  first  come  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee. 

As  to  storage  of  books.  A  book  room  with 
one  tier  or  height  of  wooden  floor  cases  (some- 
times called  a  "  one-story  stack  ")  wiU  be  amply 
sufficient,  whether  the  public  are  to  be  excluded 
from  or  admitted  to  the  shelves,  until  over 
25,000  volumes  are  to  be  shelved.  Until  this 
stage  is  reached  the  question  of  metallic  shelving 
and  the  stack  system  need  not  even  be  consid- 
ered. The  late  Dr.  Poole  contended  that  a  stack 
was  never  needed,  and  was  an  avoidable  evil. 
(See  Summary,  Section  II.,  and  also  mention  of 
the  Poole  Plan,  Section  IV.)  The  stack  is 
generally  accepted  as  inevitable,  in  some  form 
and  to  some  extent,  in  very  large  libraries.  The 
"  open  shelf"  idea,  however  (admission  of  readers 
to  the  shelves),  now  coming  rapidly  into  vogue, 
is  swinging  the  pendulum  back  toward  floor 
shelving  and  alcove  plans,  and  is  modifying  the 
arrangement  of  the  stacks  themselves. 

There  are  two  contrasted  plans  possible  for  a 
large  library,  one  having  a  central  stack,  with 
reading  rooms  on  all  sides;  the  other,  a  central 
reading  room  with  radiating  stacks.  The  Library 
of  Congress  combines  both  these  ideas.  In  either 
plan,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  growth 
in  the  interior  department.  In  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  New  York  Public  Library  the  main 
reading  room  is  to  be  over  the  stacks,  and  can 
be  e^ctended  pari  passu.  As  a  general  thing  in 
libraries  of  medium  size  the  stacks  project  from 
the  rear  of  the  main  building. 

College  libraries,  being  intended  for  the  use 
of  a  small  community  of  students,  require  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  public  libraries,  especially 
in  the  grouping  of  seminar  rooms  and  special 
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collections.  Examples  of  carefully  studied  ar- 
rangement are  the  libraries  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  and  of  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  former  has  a  stack  of 
peculiar  form,  with  a  glass  roof  and  an  interest- 
ing use  of  alcoves  in  the  reading  room  for  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  Cornell  Library  has  a 
feature  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  large  libraries 
in  an  entrance  lobby,  enclosed  by  glass  parti- 
tions, where  all  the  public  rooms  can  be  seen, 
and  the  spectacular  treasures  of  the  library  can 
be  inspected  by  casual  visitors  without  disturbing 
attendants  or  readers. 

Features  in  which  library  buildings  need  spe- 
cial study  and  treatment  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  — 

SUIOCAST. 

I.  Shelvhvg  and  Bookcases,  No  shelf 
should  ever  be  beyond  reach  of  a  person  of 
medium  height,  standing  on  the  floor,  about 
6  feet  9  inches.  This  means  that  wall  shelv- 
ing, floor  cases,  stack  tiers,  and  galleries  must 
not  be  over  7  or  7^  feet  high. 

Shelves  should  be  of  uniform  length  through- 
out a  library,  movable  and  interchangeable.  The 
best  length  for  a  shelf  is  somewhere  from  30 
to  36  inches,  whatever  will  divide  evenly  into 
the  available  spaces.  Longer  shelves  are  apt  to 
sag  when  loaded.  As  hardly  five  per  cent  of  the 
books  in  a  circulating  library  exceed  7^  inches 
in  width,  8  inches  will  be  sufficient  depth  for  the 
ordinary  shelves.  Ten  inches  between  shelves  ia 
ample  allowance  for  octavos  or  smaller  volumes ; 
1 2  inches  for  quartos,  20  inches  for  folios.  It 
is  assumed  that  all  folios  more  than  20  inches 
high  will  be  laid  horizontally  in  cases  made  for 
the  purpose.  Sliding  shelves  on  rollers  for  un- 
usually large  folios  are  provided. 

Bookcases  are  either  wall  cases  (shelving  of 
single  depth  built  against  a  wall),  or  floor  cases 
(double  shelving,  open  on  both  sides,  and  set 
across  the  floor). 

When  closely  ranged,  floor  cases  should  be 
not  less  than  3  feet  apart.  If  public  access  is 
allowed,  3  feet  6  inches  is  better.  Transverse 
aisles  are  needed  every  12  or  15  feet,  and  around 
the  ends  of  the  cases.  If  these  are  planned  to 
be  the  same  width  as  the  standard  length  of 
shelves,  they  can  be  opened  anywhere  by  re- 
moving a  tier  of  shelving.  Wall  cases  should 
be  perpendicidar,  if  possible,  both  to  the  win- 
dows (for  light)  and  to  the  delivery  desk  (for 
supervision).  No  doors  of  any  kind  are  used 
in  modem  bookcases,  except  where  rare  books 
are  to  be  kept  locked  up. 

To  calculate  frill  capacity,  allow  for  books  of 
ordinary  size  in  a  circulating  library  10  vol- 
umes to  the  running  foot  of  shelving,  and  for 
folios  and  quartos  6  to  the  foot.  In  a  refer- 
ence library  the  allowance  should  be  8  and 
5,  respectively.     For  practical  capacity,  leav- 
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ing  spaces  here  and  there  for  growth  by  subjects, 
allow  7  volumes  to  the  foot. 

II.  Stack.  A  stack  room  'is  a  high,  bare 
room,  filled  firom  wall  to  wall  with  floor  cases 
perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  divided 
by  decks  or  floors  into  stories  7  to  8  feet  high. 
Cases  in  high  stacks  are  always,  in  low  stacks 
almost  always,  made  of  iron  or  steel.  The 
shelves  are  either  of  wood,  of  sheet  iron,  or  of 
iron  grating.  The  Harvard  stack  has  aisles 
only  2  feet  4  inches  wide ;  but  2  feet  6  inches 
is  the  least  width  used  elsewhere,  and  3  feet  is 
better,  for  light,  ventilation,  and  administra- 
tion. Large  stacks  have  from  six  to  nine 
stories,  but  the  ordinary  number  is  less.  A 
common  form  has  three  stories,  the  middle 
story  level  with  the  delivery  floor.  Another 
arrangement  is  to  break  stories,  having  one 
stack  deck  3^  feet  above  the  delivery  floor, 
another  3^  feet  below,  so  that  two  decks  are 
accessible  by  short  flights  of  steps.  In  high 
stacks,  the  other  stories  of  the  library  are  some- 
times made  14  or  15  feet  high,  so  that  every 
second  tier  of  the  stack  comes  on  the  level  of 
a  floor. 

The  dimensions,  and  many  of  the  conditions 
specified  under  the  head  of  shelving,  apply  also 
to  stacks.  (For  lighting  of  stacks,  see  Section 
XI.)  The  material  for  stack  floors  or  decks 
may  be  wood,  marble,  or  perforated  iron,  but 
opaque  glass  appears  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. If  solid  floors  are  used,  a  space  about 
4  inches  wide  is  usually  left  between  floor  and 
shelving  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  light 
and  air..  This  opening  is  sometimes  protected 
by  wire  netting,  or  by  a  step  projecting  from 
the  lower  shelf. 

The  material  of  early  stacks  was  gas-pipe 
framework  with  wooden  shelves.  There  are 
now  several  patent  iron  or  steel  stacks  on  the 
market. 

Large  stacks  require  pneumatic  tubes  and 
meclumical  carriers  for  the  speedy  delivery  of 
books. 

The  capacity  of  a  stack  can  be  roughly  cal- 
culated by  allowing  25  volumes  to  every 
square  foot  of  floor  space  on  each  deck  or 
story.  Thus,  a  30  X  40  stack,  three  stories 
high,  would  hold  90,000  volumes. 

III.  Alcoves,  These  are  not  out  of  place 
in  libraries  for  social  or  scholarly  use,  where 
readers  have  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and 
where  there  is  ample  floor  room. 

An  alcove  8  feet  wide  will  barely  accommo- 
date a  small  table  and  two  chairs,  with  room 
for  passing  on  each  side.  If  an  alcove  has  a 
wide  or  double  window,  another  bookcase  may 
be  set  in  the  centre  to  increase  book  capacity, 
when  needed. 

rV.  "Foole  Plan:'  This  pkn,  already 
mentioned,  ignored  the  stack  and  alcove  ar- 
rangement alike.     It  contemplated  a  collection 
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of  departmental  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
under  one  roof,  instead  of  one  huge  reading 
room  with  a  many-tiered  stack.  This  building 
would  include  administration  rooms  and  one 
general  reading  room  of  moderate  size,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  as  many  fireproof  rooms 
above,  to  be  entered  from  corridors,  as  might 
be  required  by  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
library.  This  is  an  ideal  plan  for  scholars,  and 
its  fundamental  principles  have  more  or  less 
influenced  all  modem  reference  libraries;  but 
the  plan,  as  a  whole,  has  been  followed  only  in 
the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago. 

y.  Galleries,  These  should  be  avoided,  as 
being  inconvenient  in  use  and  wasteful  of  room. 
If  it  becomes  necessary,  however,  to  shelve  high 
walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  it  is  better  to  break 
the  height  by  galleries  about  7  feet  apart  than 
to  use  ladders.  A  gallery  should  be  wide  enough 
to  allow  stooping  to  the  lower  shelf,  or  carrying 
armloads  of  books.  The  railing  should  be  of 
light  ironwork,  waist  high,  and  from  the  top 
rail  occasional  rigid  or  folding  shelves  should 
project  outward,  to  hold  books  in  course  of 
handling.  If  the  room  be  large  enough  to  al- 
low space  and  light,  wider  galleries  permit  the 
use  of  tables  near  the  books. 

VI.  Delivery  Room,  This  is  usually  sepa- 
rate from  the  reading  room,  and  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  books  which  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  building.  The  delivery  desk  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  work  to  be  done,  with 
allowance  for  growth;  42  inches  is  a  good 
height  (or  36  inches,  with  movable  desks  6 
inches  high).  The  top  should  be  2  or  3  feet 
wide,  and  not  less  than  12  feet  long  (6  feet 
for  delivery,  6  feet  for  return).  It  should  pro- 
ject on  both  sides,  and  have  compartments  be- 
neath for  books  and  supplies,  with  a  cash 
drawer  for  fines,  and  drawers  for  records  of 
issue.  Space  is  needed  in  front  of  it,  with 
seats  for  those  who  are  waiting  for  books. 
Where  the  public  are  admitted  to  the  shelves, 
it  is  usually  through  gates  or  passageways  at 
the  ends  of  the  delivery  desk,  where  visitors 
will  be  under  close  supervision  in  coming  and 
going.  The  length  of  delivery  counters,  which 
will  be  noted  in  English  plans,  is  due  to  the 
use  of  "indicators,"  large  bulletin  boards  so 
divided  into  small  numbered  compartments  as 
to  indicate  at  a  glance  whether  any  book  is  in 
or  out  of  the  library.  This  device  is  not  used 
in  America. 

VII.  Heading  Rooms  and  Work  Rooms, 
Less  room  is  required  in  a  magazine  reading 
room  than  in  a  reference  room ;  16  to  18  square 
feet  are  usually  allowed  for  each  reader  in  the 
former,  and  20  to  24  square  feet  in  the  latter. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the  reading 
room  should  not  be  more  than  16  feet  high  ; 
better  10  or  12  in  small,  and  14  to  15  in  large, 
libraries. 
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VIII.  Librarian.  The  librarian's  room 
ought  to  be  near  the  centre  of  the  working 
syBtem,  accessible  to  the  public  and  the  staff, 
communicating  by  bell  and  tube  or  telephone 
with  all  departments.  It  need  not  be  large 
or  lofty.  If  space  can  be  spared,  a  main  room 
and  an  anteroom  are  better  than  one  large 
room.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  vault  for 
records  open  from  the  librarian's  room.  In 
large  buildings,  the  librarian  and  sta£f  need  a 
private  entrance. 

IX.  Catalogues,  The  room  or  rooms  for 
cataloguers  should  be  as  quiet  and  as  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  as  possible,  and  should 
be  near  the  books,  near  the  delivery  desk,  and 
near  the  card  catalogue.  The  card  catalogue, 
consisting  of  cards  arranged  in  trays  or  drawers, 
is  a  universal  feature  of  American  libraries. 
The  "  tray "  system  (covered  wooden  trays  set 
side  by  side  at  the  usual  height  of  a  delivery 
desk)  requires  too  much  room  for  ordinary  use. 
The  general  form  is  a  cabinet,  with  narrow 
drawers  in  tiers.  Formerly  these  drawers  were 
fixed,  so  that  one  user  obstructed  access  to  a 
whole  tier ;  but  they  are  now  made  removable, 
and  can  be  taken  out  for  consultation.  The 
cabinet  itself  does  not  require  much  space,  but 
room  must  be  left  near  it  for  chairs  and  tables. 
It  should  be  near  the  delivery  desk,  so  that  the 
attendant  can  supervise  and  assist  those  who 
are  using  it.  If  the  cabinet  can  form  part  of  a 
partition  between  the  delivery  room  and  the 
cataloguer's  room,  the  drawers,  which  in  this 
case  will  open  at  either  end,  can  be  more  easily 
used  by  the  cataloguers. 

X.  Bulletin  Boards.  Wall  space  (or  a 
screen)  is  needed  near  the  delivery  desk,  for 
announcements,  lists,  etc. 

XI.  Admission  and  Supply  of  Light. 
Square-topped  windows,  reaching  quite  to  the 
ceiling,  diffuse  light  through  the  top  of  a  room, 
and  throw  it  farther  across  the  floor.  North 
light  is  best,  or  whatever  exposure  gives  a  maxi- 
mum of  light  with  a  minimum  of  direct  sun- 
shine. Side  light  is  considered  to  be  better 
than  skylight.  Light-coloured  or  glazed  walls 
and  ceilings  reflect  and  increase  the  light.  In 
stacks  there  should  be  as  much  window  area 
on  both  sides  of  the  stack  as  good  construction 
will  allow.  Piers  should  be  opposite  book- 
cases, windows  opposite  aisles.  Even  in  the 
most  open  of  stacks,  with  perforated  or  glass 
"decks,"  light  from  skylights  will  not  pene- 
trate effectively  more  than  two  tiers  downward, 
and  side  light  not  much  more  than  20  feet 
across. 

For  artificial  light,  electricity  is  best,  both 
for  readers  and  for  books.  In  reading  rooms 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  lamps  near 
the  ceiling  or  above  the  cornices,  for  general 
illumination,  with  low  reading  lamps  on  each 
table,  wired  from  the  floor,  to  be  turned  on  and 
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off  as  needed.  In  book  rooms  or  stacks,  a  bulb 
attached  to  a  flexible  cord,  to  be  hung  up  when 
not  in  use,  and  moved  by  hand  in  front  of  the 
books  when  light  is  wanted,  is  serviceable. 

If  gas  must  be  used,  sunlight  burners  will 
give  diffused  light,  and  side  lights  or  table 
burners,  local  light.  Gas  injures  bindings,  and 
its  use  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Green 
shades  on  table  and  desk  lights  protect  the  eyes 
of  readers. 

XII.  Flooring.  This  should  be  noiseless, 
wann  to  the  feet,  and  easily  cleaned.  Reso- 
nant wood  does  not  answer  the  first  require- 
ment, nor  marble  either  the  first  or  the  second. 
In  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  workrooms  are 
floored  with  a  "carpet"  of  boards  laid  on 
masonry.  In  the  Congregational  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  narrow  strips  of  maple, 
nailed  to  sleepers  laid  in  cement,  form  the 
flooring.  English  authorities  recommend  oak 
blocks  laid  in  concrete,  levelled  and  planed. 

For  floor  coverings,  the  general  testimony  is 
that  corticene  fills  all  three  requirements,  and 
also  wears  well.  Carpets  and  matting  hold 
dust,  and  are  objectionable.  The  best  floors 
for  libraries  of  moderate  size  would  seem  to  be 
wood  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  corticene. 

XIII.  Stairs.  The  spiral  staircases  for- 
merly much  used  in  libraries  are  now  discounte- 
nance as  very  inconvenient.  All  stairs  should 
have  straight  flights  and  square  landings. 
Staircases  in  stacks  or  galleries  should  be  at 
the  end  nearest  to  the  delivery  desk.  A  very 
grave  fault  in  a  library  is  to  bring  a  stairway 
up  through  the  floor  of  a  reading  room.  An- 
other bad  fault  is  placing  stairways  where  they 
separate  working  or  reading  rooms. 

XIV.  Elevators  and  Lifts.  A  book  lift 
from  the  unpacking  room  to  the  cataloguing  room 
is  a  convenience  for  even  the  smallest  library ; 
and  such  lifts  are  necessary  in  a  stack.  Passen- 
ger elevators  in  large  libraries  render  upper 
stories  available  for  public  use. 

XV.  Heating.  Steam  pipes  in  floor  trenches 
are  hard  to  clean.  If  run  under  or  behind 
shelving  they  injure  books.  In  a  stack  room 
they  are  best  when  hung  on  brackets  along  the 
walls.  Hot  water  indirect  radiation  gives  the 
best  heat  for  readers  and  books. 

XVI.  Fire  Precautions.  Every  library 
should  have  a  fireproof  vault  or  safe  for  records, 
manuscripts,  and  books  which  could  not  be  re- 
placed. Construction  of  the  building  should  be 
fireproof  or  slow  burning.  In  large  libraries 
the  heating  and  lighting  plants  may  well  be 
placed  in  a  detached  building.  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  it  is  generally  held  that 
there  is  no  need  of  shutting  off  the  book  room 
from  the  rest  of  the  library  by  fireproof  walls  or 
doors. 

Boyden,  Public  Libraries  in  P.  I.  B.  A.  Jour- 
naly  1809 ;  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
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CiicnlaTS  of  Information,  Construction  of  Library 
Buildings^  1881  ;  Foster,  Planning  of  a  Library 
from  a  Librarian's  Point  of  View;  (in  Brochure 
Series,  1897,  Vol.  III.)  ;  Soule,  Points  of  Agree- 
ment among  Librarians  as  to  Library  Architecture 
(in  Brochure  Series^  1897,  Vol  III.) ;  Jackson, 
Libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  B.  L  B.  A,  Jour- 
nal, 1898 ;  Burgoyne,  Library  Construction,  Ar- 
chitecture, Fittings,  and  Furniture ;  Poole,  Notes 
on  Library  Construction;  Louise  B.  Krouse, 
Beading  List  on  Library  Buildings;  Suggestive 
Plans  for  the  New  York  Public  Librury  Competi- 
tion (for  a  list  of  forty-three  rooms  or  groups 
of  rooms  needed  in  a  very  large  library,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  space  and  shelving  required  for 

each  room).  ^  ^    „ 

—  Chables  C.  Soule. 

Bodleian  Library.  An  ancient  library  at 
Oxford,  England,  occupying  buildings  erected 
in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
chiefly  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  The 
architecture  is  a  curious  mixture  of  late  Tudor 
Gothic  with  classical  details,  rather  French  than 
Italian  in  their  style. 

Congrwional  Library.  In  Washington, 
D.C. ;  a  large  buUding  erected  UB9&-1897  for 
the  library  of  the  United  States  Congress,  which 
had  been  housed  in  the  Capitol.  The  building 
occupies  much  ground  and  encloses  four  courts. 
It  is  very  richly  adorned  with  mural  paintings 
and  decorative  sculpture.  The  architects  were 
Smithmeyer  and  PeLe,  to  whom  succeeded 
Edward  Pearse  Casey,  who  controlled  most  of 
the  interior  decoration. 

Laurentian  Library.  (That  is  to  say,  the 
Library  of  S.  Lorenzo.)  A  building  in  Flor- 
ence forming  part  of  the  group  around  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  collection  of  manu- 
scripts is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  celeb- 
rity. The  principal  library  room  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Michelangelo  and  finished 
while  he  was  still  alive,  about  1540.  The 
vestibule  was  completed  by  Giorgio  Vasari  at  a 
later  date.  The  very  rich  and  beautiful  fittings 
of  the  library  are  of  the  style  of  the  epoch ;  the 
library  room  itself  is  dignified  and  stately,  and, 
without  expressing  great  novelty  of  conception, 
is  the  work  of  a  master.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  buildings 
in  which  the  single  order  (in  this  case  of  pilas- 
ters raised  upon  a  high  dado)  is  trusted  as 
sufficient  for  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  very  large  order  afterward  used  in 
S.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  which  then 
became  common  throughout  Italy,  finds  its 
origin  in  such  designs  as  this  of  the  library. 
Additions  have  been  made  in  modem  times, 
and  the  circular  reading  room  is  a  useful  append- 
age. —  R.  S. 

Medioean  Llbraxy.  (See  Laurentian  Li- 
brary, above.) 

Radcliffe  LIbraiy.  An  ancient  library  at 
Oxford,  England,  occupying  a  building  finished 
in  1749  ;  the  work  of  that  Gibbs  who  designed 
S.  Mary  le  Strand,  in  London.     It  is  a  circular 
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building  with  an  aisle  surrounding  a  central 
nave,  which  latter  is  crowned  by  a  dome,  while 
the  aisle  is  roofed  flat;  much  in  the  style  of 
the  chapel  at  Versailles. 

LIBRARY*  OF  ARCHXTBCTURXL  A  col- 
lection of  books  especially  appropriate  to  the  uses 
of  the  student  of  architecture,  either  in  practice 
or  in  theory.  The  number  of  books  of  this 
character  has  increased  enormously  of  late  years, 
this  being  caused  partly  by  the  facility  of  accu- 
rate and  full  illustration  which  is  afforded  by 
photography  and  partly  by  the  increase  of  the 
archaeological  spirit  among  practising  architects, 
as  well  as  among  scholars,  and  partly,  also,  by 
the  willingness  of  many  modem  draftsmen  to 
take  their  ornament  and  even  their  disposition 
of  masses  almost  entirely  from  ancient  examples. 

The  books  of  an  architectural  library  cannot 
be  classified  with  any  accuracy,  but  they  may  be 
said  to  be  of  three  classes :  — 

(1)  The  books  treating  of  mathematics  and 
other  scientific  preparation  for  the  study  of 
architecture. 

(2)  The  books  treating  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  architecture  in  elaborate  texts,  with 
illustrations  used  only  for  the  better  compre- 
hension of  the  text  by  the  reader. 

(3)  Books  in  which  the  representations  of 
buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  are  the  most 
important  part,  the  text  serving  only  as  an 
explanation. 

To  these  may  be  added,  of  course,  atlases, 
dictionaries,  encyclopsedias  of  manufactures  and 
of  engineering,  and  such  works  which  the  student 
of  architecture  must  refer  to  often ;  also  guide- 
books, many  of  which,  though  intended  for 
travellers,  are  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  student,  and  such  books  of  travel  and  resi- 
dence in  foreign  countries  as  contain  information 
about  buildings  there. 

Some  great  public  libraries  have  set  aside 
special  architectural  departments,  the  books 
contained  in  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  building,  and  are  often  arranged  in  a 
room  apart,  and  to  be  consulted  under  special 
regulations.  (See  the  description  and  special 
libraries  under  Library;  also  Seminar  Room.) 
The  most  valuable  architectural  library  in  Lon- 
don is  that  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  has  a  remarkable  architectural  library. 
At  the  Soane  Museum,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
is  a  most  valuable  collection  of  architectural 
drawings,  including  many  by  Piranesi,  and 
others  by  Bramante,  John  Thorpe,  and  others. 
There  are  also  here  some  very  valuable  models. 
At  some  of  the  institutions  devoted  in  England 
to  the  advancement  of  art  and  literature  minor 
libraries  of  architecture  exist,  or  at  least  com- 
partments or  divisions  devoted  to  the  fine  arts. 
Such  institutions  are  the  Fitz  William  Museum 
at  Cambridge;  the  Taylor  Building  and  Ran- 
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dolph  OftlleriH  nt  Oxford;  Buskin's  school  at 
Sheffield.  The  greater  libraries,  of  which  that 
of  the  British  Museum  is  much  the  largest  (as 
it  is  second  onlj  in  extent  to  the  National  Li- 
brai7  at  Paris),  contain  large  numbers  of  books 
upon  architecture  and  the  allied  arts.  The 
special  architectural  librariea  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  are  to  be  looked  for  in  connection 
with  great  schools  of  architecture,  industrial  art, 
engineering,  and  the  like,  which  are  supported 
ty  the  government  of  eveiy  important  state. 
The  largest  and  best-selected  architectural  li- 
brary in  America  is  that  founded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
P.  Avery  (see  Avery  Architectural  Library). 
—  B.S. 

ZiIBRAST  OF  S.  OIINUVlkvB,  (See 
Biblioth^ue  de  S.  Genevieve.) 

ZJBRART  OF  8.  UASK.  In  Venice. 
Built  from  the  designs  of  Jacopo  Sansovino  in 
1536,  but  continued  by  Scamozzi  fifty  years 
later.  There  ore  twenty-one  arcades  fronting  on 
the  piametta,  and  fiwing  the  ducal  palace ;  and 
of  these,  the  twelve  moet  northerly  are  generally 
assigned  te  Sansovino,  the  rest,  with  the  three 
on  the  south  facing  toward  the  sea,  to  Scamozzi. 
The  building  is  small  and  shallow,  having  but 
one  library  room  of  moderate  size^  and  a  number 
of  small  office  rooms,  and  it  is  no  longer  used 
for  the  purpose  of  a  library ;  but  the  exterior  ia 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  Nowhere  in  Italy  ot 
in  Europe  is  there  a  better  piece  of  the  developed 
neoclassic  architecture. 

LIBRXIRIA  DI  B.  MARCO.  Same  as  Li- 
brary of  S.  Mark. 

UBRBRIA  TECCHXA.  Same  as  Library 
otS.  Mark. 

UUUNBINO,     (See  Legislation.) 

LI^S  GATB.  A  covered  gate  at  the  main 
entrance  of  a  churchyard,  usually  protected  by  a 
spreading  gable  roof.  In  England  previous  to 
the  Bevolution  it  was  the  custom  to  have  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  cany  tbe  corpse  to  the 
churchyard,  and  on  reaching  the  gate  to  rest 
the  corpse  there  until  tbe  arrival  of  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman ;  hence  the  gate  was  roofed  in 
order  to  afford  them  shelter  Ax)m  the  sun  and 
rain.  Lich  gates  originated  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago  or  more,  fell  out  of  use,  but  are  now 
being  reintroduced.  They  were  generally  built 
of  wood  ;  therefore  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
now  in  existence  that  are  over  four  centuries 
old.  The  most  ancient  gate  in  England  is  that 
at  Bray  in  Berks,  which  beara  the  date  1448. 

James  Borr,  AngUean  Church  Arehtteetvre, 
1840;  Walter  Field,  Slonr*  of  the  Temple,  New 
York,  1873 ;  The  EeelettoloffUt,  Vols.  1.  to  XXII., 
1842-18«1.  _  p^jj^  Coleman. 

UCH  BTOMR  A  stone  at  the  entrance  to 
a  churchyard,  intended  to  receive  a  biet.  (See 
Lich  Gate.) 

URN.  The  right  granted  to  the  builder  and 
to  all  mechanics,  labourers,  and  material  men, 


LIOHT 
to  keep  some  hold  upon  a  piece  of  property  upon 
which  thqr  have  worked  or  for  which  he  has  fur- 
nished material.  This  ia  recognized  by  law, 
and  has  been  the  sutfject  of  carefully  considered 
statutes.  The  Mechanics'  Lien,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  enables  a  mechanic  to  secure 
readily  a  legal  hold  upon  the  property  until  his 
claim  is  paid  or  has  been  adjudged  excessive. 
In  some  sUtes  of  the  United  Stetes  this  takes 
precedence  of  mortgage,  in  othera  it  comes  next 
after  oil  mortgages.  —  B.  S. 

UEBISB  fTW  In  Gothic  vaulting,  any 
small  subordinate  rib  inserted  between  the 
main  ribs,  more  often  as  an  ornament  than  for 
constructive  reasons.  This  accepted  indefinite 
English  meaning  of  the  term  differa  from  that 
given  by  the  French  writera  to  the  same  word, 
which  is  specifically  applied  by  them  to  a  short 
rib  spiung  between  the  apex  or  clef  of  the  vault 


and  the  junction  of  two  tiercerano, — these  btter 
being  ribs  springing  from  the  piers  between  the 
ogives  and  the  arcs  doubleaux  or  the  arcs  former- 
ets.  Thus,  in  the  diagram,  AD,  BC  being  the 
ogives  and  0  tbe  point  of  crossing  or  apex  of 
the  vault,  CS,  DS'  are  tiercerons,  OS  and  OS' 
are  liemes.  According  to  English  usage  these 
last  four  are  all  liemes. 

UERNB  VADXTHra.  Vaulting  in  which 
are  used  Lieme  Bibs,  whether  in  the  English 
or  French  signification. 

UFT.  A.  Any  attachment  or  mechanical 
device  for  raising  and  lowering.  Generally 
used  in  combination,  as  transom-lift. 

B.  In  British  usage,  the  same  as  Elevator 
in  the  general  sense,  including  also  Dumbwaiter. 

LZFTHrO  JACK.     Same  as  Jackscrew. 

IiIOHT.  In  architecture,  —  A.  The  volume 
of  daylight  received  in  a  room,  corridor,  or  the 
like.    The  term  is  often  used  in  composition, 


LIGHTHOUSE! 

in  the  subtitle  Borrowed  Light.  By  exten- 
sion, a  similar  Yolume  of  light  from  an  artificial 
source ;  as  a  closet  may  have  a  borrowed  light 
from  a  room  lighted  by  electricity. 

B.  An  opening  or  medium  through  which 
daylight  may  pass,  as  a  pane  (called  generally  by 
glaziers  and  carpenters  a  light)  of  glass.  More 
especially  the  opening  between  two  muUions  or 
window  bars  in  a  decorative  window,  the  glass 
of  which  is  commonly  in  irregular  or  other  small 
pieces,  hardly  called  lights  in  this  case. 

O,  An  artificial  source  of  light ;  a  means  of 
providing  light,  as  in  the  compound  or  qualified 
terms  gas  light,  electric  light.  Thus,  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  lighting  of  an  interior  (see  Lighting), 
it  may  be  stipulated  that  ten  lights  be  ranged 
along  the  cornice  on  either  side. 

2>.  The  manner  or  the  nature  of  the  illumi- 
nation received  by  a  picture  or  other  work  of 
art,  or  by  a  wall  or  ceiling  considered  as  the 
medium  for  the  display  of  such  work  of  art. 
Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  good  light 
for  pictures  on  the  east  wall. 

Angel  light.  In  a  decorative  window,  one 
of  those  lights  (definition  B)  which  are  or  may 
be  adorned  by  stained  or  painted  glass  repre- 
senting angels,  as,  in  some  English  Gothic 
windows,  one  of  several  smaller  openings  in 
the  window  head  in  which  figures  of  angels  are 
commonly  inserted. 

Borrowed  light.  A  light  (definition  A) 
which  is  received  from  another  room  or  passage, 
which  itself  is  lighted  directly  by  windows  or 
the  like;  thus,  in  ill-planned  houses  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  certain  rooms  to  take  their  only 
daylight  across  a  corridor,  the  window  of  the 
room  being  perhaps  directly  opposite  a  large 
window  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  corridor. 

Bull'a-Bye  Light.  A  small  opening  intended 
to  be  filled  by  a  single  bull's-eye,  the  efiect  being 
that  the  magnifying  or  refracting  power  of  the 
lens  formed  by  the  bull's-eye  difiuses  light  more 
than  if  admitted  through  an  opening  of  the  same 
size  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Vault  light.  A  light  (definition  B)  pre- 
pared expressly  for  undeiground  rooms,  cellars 
extended  under  streets,  and  the  like,  often 
called,  though  erroneously,  vaults  (see  Vault). 
The  vault  light  is  usually  an  arrangement  of 
prismatic  or  lenticular  glasses  in  a  metal  frame, 
this  arrangement  being  covered  by  one  of  many 
patents,  or  introduced  and  pushed  by  one  of 
many  firms  of  manufacturers.  In  modem  cities 
large  horizontal  surfaces,  as  the  floors  of  areas 
or  the  whole  series  of  treads,  platforms  of  en- 
trance, and  even  large  sections  of  public  side- 
walk, are  composed  entirely  of  the  upper  surface 
of  such  vault  lights.  —  R.  S. 

IJQHTHOnSB.  A  building  used  to  carry, 
in  a  high  and  exposed  position,  a  powerful  light 
which  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The  term 
is  used,  almost  exclusively,  for  those  towerlike 
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buildings  maintained  on  the  seashore,  either  to 
warn  vessels  away  from  dangerous  reefs  or 
shoab,  or  to  guide  them  into  a  harbour  entrance 
or  up  a  channel.  The  lights  used  for  these  lat- 
ter purposes  are  relatively  small,  and  the  houses 
are  not  always  high.  Two  lights  in  range, 
showing  the  main  course  of  the  channel,  need 
not  generally  be  seen  more  than  ten  miles  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  lights  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  very  carefully  by  their  charac- 
ter as  revolving  lights,  flash  lights,  intermittent 
lights,  and  also  by  their  colours;  and  in  like 
manner  the  buildings  themselves  are  given  some 
peculiarity  of  structure  or  colour.  Lights  on  an 
open  coast  are  sometimes  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble illuminating  power,  so  as  to  be  seen  and 
recognized  as  far  away  as  the  curvature  of  the 
globe  will  permit.  Thus,  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  chalk  clifis, 
and  towers  are  erected,  as  at  Beachy  Head,  Dun- 
genness,  the  Needles,  Portland  Bill,  the  Lizard, 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world.  The  light  on  Navesink  High- 
lands, southwest  of  Sandy  Hook  and  near  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Bay,  is  250  feet  above 
tidewater,  and  can  be  seen  forty  miles  at  sea. 

The  towers  are  rather  subjects  for  the  engi- 
neer than  for  the  architect,  and  there  has  been 
as  yet  but  little  attempt  to  give  architectural 
character  to  the  modem  government-built  and 
scientifically  managed  lighthouse.  This  was 
not  so  in  earlier  times,  when  the  distinction 
between  engineering  and  architecture  had  not 
been  established,  and  when  every  building  was 
thought  worthy  of  artistic  treatment.  It  is 
evident  from  ancient  writers  that  the  lighthouse 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  an  architectural 
structure  of  importance.  Many  Roman  light- 
houses are  known  to  have  existed ;  the  ruins  of 
some  are  still  traceable,  and  others  disappeared 
in  quite  recent  times.  None  of  these  still  exist 
as  architectural  works  of  interest  except  that  at 
Corunna  (La  Coruna)  in  Spain.  The  tower  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port  is  certainly  a  Roman 
structure,  restored  and  repaired  rather  than 
rebuilt  in  more  recent  times.  It  is  363  feet 
high,  and  if  the  guide-books  are  right  in  saying 
that  its  light  can  be  seen  only  twelve  miles  at 
sea,  this  must  come  of  a  very  feeble  lamp  or 
refractor.  The  Middle  Ages  proper  were  hanlly 
likely  to  undertake  important  enterprises  of  the 
sort,  but  small  lighthouses  existed  and  are  still 
traceable,  or  are  recorded  in  existing  drawings, 
at  La  Rochelle,  at  Marseilles,  at  Aigues-Mortes, 
and  other  places.  The  tower  at  Gknoa  is  a 
valuable  design  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
this  epoch  is  the  magnificent  building  on  an 
isolated  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  where 
vessels  have  to  pass  to  reach  the  port  of  Bor- 
deaux. This  splendid  building  is  recorded  to 
have  been  built  by  Louis  de  Foix  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  but  its  design  as  given 
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b7  the  Mitboritiea  cited  below  was  rather  that 
of  a  Bomevhat  later  period.  It  has  now  beeu 
radically  altered  by  the  aubatitution,  for  ita  old 
cupola,  of  a  much  taller  conical  abafl.  (The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Architectural  Pubhcation  Society ; 
plates  taken  from  Belidor,  Architecture  Hy- 
draulique,  and  Reynaud,  Mimoire  tur  Vidair- 
age  et  le  baiisage  des  Cites  de  France.)  The 
famous  Eddystone  Lighthouse  was  first  built 
by  a  private  philanthropist  in  1696 ;  and  this, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, which  was  burned,  had  each  some  archi- 
tectural pretension.  The  tower  of  1757  is  the 
fatnoua  one  built  by  Smeaton;  and  this,  like 
more  modem  lighthouse  towers,  had  no  more 
architectural  character  than  ttiat  given  by  a 
rather  agreeable  hoUow  curve  to  the  tower. 
Smeatou's  building  lasted  until  1882,  when  a 
new  building  on  another  part  of  the  reef  was 
completed.  Some  modem  lighthouses  are  open 
skeletons  of  ironwork.  Such  a  tower  was  that 
at  Minot's  Ledge  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
near  Cohasset,  but  this  was  carried  away  by  a 
storm,  and  a  stone  tower  was  erected  in  its 
place.  —  R.  S. 

UaHTIKa  (1.).  tn  architecture,  —  A.  The 
admission  of  daylight  into  interiore  of  buildings. 

B.  The  providing  of  artificial  light  for  a  sur- 
face, as  a  wall  or  ceiling,  or  for  a  room,  corridor, 
staircase,  or  the  like. 

Lighting  by  daylight  may  be  through  the 
walls  or  through  the  roof  or  ceiling.  Lighting 
in  the  last-named  way  (see  Skylight)  is  much 
easier  than  through  the  walls,  beiMiUBe  theamount 
of  daylight  received  through  an  opening  of  a 
given  size  in  the  roof  or  ceiling  is  much  greater 
than  that  received  from  the  wall.  Windows 
and  walls  admit  light  sometimes  directly  irom 
the  sky,  but  still  more  generally  light  reflected 
from  surrounding  objects,  as  the  ground,  trees, 
and,  in  the  city,  buildings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  The  first  object  of  every  person 
engaged  in  providing  windows  for  a  room  should 
be  to  carry  the  heads  of  those  windows  as  near 
to  the  ceiling  as  practicable,  because  the  upper 
part  of  each  window  will  admit  vastly  mora  Light 
than  the  lower  part,  the  exact  proportion  vary- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  conditions  in  each  case. 
This  obvious  and  simple  method  of  making  our 
interiors  pleasant  is  contradicted  and  opposed 
by  the  architecture  of  almost  eveiy  style,  and 
also  by  the  practice  of  the  people  in  almost 
every  country.  Thus,  the  round,  and  still  more 
the  pointed,  arch  takes  away  nearly  half  of  the 
beat  part  of  a  possible  window,  substituting 
opaque  spandrels  for  translucent  surfaces.  Col- 
lege buildings  in  a  modem  Gothic  style  have 
been  justly  blamed  for  the  exclusion  from  lec- 
ture rooms,  laboratories,  and  the  like,  of  the 
light  which  might  have  come  through  the  heads 
of  square  windows  had  these  been  used  instead  of 
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pointed  windows.    The  same  charge  lies  against 
arcades  with  semicircular  heads. 

Moreover,  the  necessary  decorative  disposition 
of  interiors  is  generally  thought  to  involve  the 
leaving  of  much  solid  wall  above  the  window 
heads  and  below  the  ceiling,  this  space  being 
sometimes  used  by  moulded  cornices,  sometimes 
by  painted  triezes,  or  the  like,  and  always  con- 
sidered necessary  to  stately  effect.  In  private 
houses  the  windows,  even  as  provided,  are  usu-  ■ 
ally  curtained  in  such  a  way  that  not  more  than 
one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the  Lghting  space 
provided  is  allowed  to  serve.  It  is  rare,  even 
in  modem  times  and  with  modem  ideas  of  deco- 
rative furnishing,  that  curtaina  are  made  so  that 
they  can  be  drawn  away  with  perfect  ease  and 
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celerity,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  are  so  drawn ; 
in  fact,  curtains  may  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  good  lighting  in  all  our 
domestic  decorative  scheme.  When  there  is 
question  of  providing  light  in  any  special  way, 
aa  the  strong  illumination  of  a  wait  upon  which 
valuable  pictures  are  to  be  hung,  the  difficulty 
of  contending  with  established  customs  is  still 
more  obvious.  Thus  one  may  look  through  the 
carefully  built  mansions  of  a  great  city  without 
finding  more  than  here  and  there  an  interior 
wall  even  fairly  well  lighted  for  the  reception 
and  display  of  works  of  art. 

These  considerations  are  of  importance  when 

the  external  fenestration  is  under  consideration. 

All  deeignera  know  the  value  of  comparatively 
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unbroken  wall  space ;  and  their  own  desire  to 
use  fewer  or  snmller  windows,  but  in  the  right 
places,  are  continually  overruled  by  the  owner, 
who  must  have  more  and  larger  openings.  If, 
then,  due  consideration  could  be  given  to  the 
subject,  in  advance,  and  windows  enough,  but 
not  too  many,  used,  better  and  simpler  interiors, 
as  well  as  nobler  exterior  effects,  might  result. 

In  the  lighting  of  rooms  which  open  on  small 
courtyards,  light  shafts,  and  the  like,  these  be- 
ing opened  to  the  sky  and  the  light  received 
from  them  being  not  therefore  properly  Borrowed 
Light  (which  see  under  Light),  the  difficulties 
are  still  greater.  These  are  the  conditions  of 
the  hypsethral  openings  (see  HypsBthral;  Hy- 
pSBthros)  ;  but  the  hypsethral  temple,  whatever 
its  real  nature,  must  have  been  extremely  sim- 
ple in  its  arrangement  and  the  light  admitted 
in  the  most  obvious  way,  as  between  the  col- 
umns of  an  inner  portico,  as,  indeed,  Vitruvius 
seems  to  assert.  *  Inasmuch  as  in  such  a  case 
light  will  nearly  all  be  reflected  from  below  or 
from  the  walls  around,  various  devices  have 
been  resorted  to,  —  as  the  making  of  all  the 
walls  of  such  a  courtyard  white,  or  nearly 
white,  and  providing  them  with  a  glazed  or 
glossy  surface.  Enamelled  bricks  are  much  used 
in  such  cases,  and  in  a  mild  climate  cheap 
wall  tiles  could  be  used  equally  well.  A  num- 
ber of  devices  in  the  way  of  portable  reflectors 
have  been  used,  intended  to  throw  light  into 
windows  either  by  intercepting  that  which  is 
falling  from  the  sky  immediately  above,  the  re- 
flecting surface  being  placed  at  the  proper  angle, 
or  by  the  placing  of  similar  materials  at  the 
sides  of  windows  to  receive  light  coming  in  from 
a  side  opening  or  space  not  walled  in.  It  has 
also  been  proposed,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  at- 
tempted, to  build  the  walls  of  such  courtyards 
constantly  retreating,  each  story  behind  the  next 
lower  story,  modem  appliances  in  the  way  of 
iron  construction  being  used  to  make  such  con- 
stantly receding  wall  structures  safe  and  solid. 
Thus,  if  the  wall  of  a  second  story  retreats  four 
feet  from  the  line  of  the  wall  below,  increasing 
the  width  of  the  courtyard  by  so  much,  the  wall 
of  the  ground  floor  may  be  entirely  of  glass  and 
its  upper  part  may  be  rounded  off  or  built  at  a 
slope,  so  that  a  part  of  this  enclosing  glass  sur- 
face partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  skylight.  The 
same  plan  may  be  followed  through  every  story 
of  a  high  buihling,  much  space  within  being  thus 
sacrificed,  but  the  space  which  is  utilized  being 
much  better  lighted. 

In  lighting  by  artificial  means,  the  ideal  ar- 
rangement would  seem  to  be  the  admission  of 
the  artificial  light  from  those  wall  surfaces  or 
ceilings  through  which  the  daylight  is  allowed 
to  pass.  Thus,  if  gas  or  electric  lights  are 
arranged  around  and  close  to  a  window  opening, 
the  light  by  night  will  come  from  the  same  source 
as  that  by  day  and  the  problem  of  arranging 
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the  interior  will  be  greatly  simplified.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  the  case  that  the  room  in 
question  is  not  well  lighted  by  day,  the  daylight 
being  admitted  by  one  or  two  windows  at  one 
end  of  a  long  room,  and  in  such  a  case  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  modem  appliances  in  the  way  of  artificial 
illumination  to  make  the  light  by  night  more 
diflused  and  general  than  by  day  (see  Lighting 
(II.) ;  Electric  Lighting). 

The  important  question  of  the  lighting  of 
works  of  art,  either  absolutely  fixed,  as  in  the 
case  of  mural  paintings  or  carved  friezes  or 
panels,  or,  though  portable,  not  likely  to  be 
moved  on  account  of  their  size  or  their  occupy- 
ing a  position  intended  to  be  not  often  changed, 
is  complicated  by  the  considerations  of  interior 
effect,  as  has  been  stated  above.  I^  for  in- 
stance, a  large  window  be  arranged  in  the  wall 
facing  due  north,  and  the  walls  at  right  angles 
with  this  and  mnning  north  and  south  are  to 
be  adomed  with  paintings  or  other  works  of 
art,  it  will  be  found  that  the  window  may  easily 
be  too  near  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  light 
therefore  received  at  an  angle  too  acute  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  works  of  art  to  be  seen.  If 
the  pictures  are  framed,  as  movable  pictures 
are  always,  the  case  is  still  more  serious,  be- 
cause every  projection  of  frame  or  shadow  box 
wiU  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  surface,  and  this 
will  increase  the  inevitable  bad  effect  of  light 
shining  so  steeply  upon  a  painting  as  to  exag- 
gerate the  threads  of  the  canvas,  if  they  are 
partly  visible,  or  the  projecting  masses  of  paint 
common  in  the  works  of  many  artists.  In  the 
case  of  sculpture  the  effect  is  still  more  obvious, 
for  though  nothing  is  more  disastrous  for  reliefk 
than  illumination  from  a  point  opposite  them 
(behind  the  spectator),  as  this  tends  to  efface 
all  light  and  shade  and  to  make  shadow  impos- 
sible, yet  the  lighting  at  too  great  an  angle  with 
the  surface  causes  all  minute  refinement  of  sur- 
face to  be  lost  in  a  general  darkness  of  shadow. 
The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  artificial 
lighting.  Thus,  a  large  and  very  important  ceil- 
ing painting  in  New  York  is  lighted  by  electrical 
lights  so  near  the  plane  of  its  surface  that  it  is 
never  properly  seen.  When  these  lights  are 
extinguished  and  the  picture  is  lighted  only  from 
below,  the  illumination  is  naturally  insufficient ; 
and  the  remedy  would  be  the  lowering  of  the 
uppermost  lights  to  the  distance  of  at  least 
eight  feet  below  their  present  position.  —  R.  S. 

UOHTINO  (II.)  ;  BLECTRIC  LXaHnNQ. 
The  electric  current  is  made  use  of  to  produce 
light  of  two  varieties.  The  arc  light  (see  Arc 
Lamp,  under  Electric  Appliances)  is  ordinarily 
of  either  about  1200  or  about  2000  candle 
power  in  the  direction  of  greatest  illumination. 
The  incandescent  light  is  produced  by  forcing  a 
current  of  electricity  through  a  carbonized  fila- 
ment having  a  comparatively  high  resistance. 
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The  current  in  passing  through  the  resistance 
generates  heat,  and  the  current  is  made  sutH- 
ciently  strong  to  heat  the  filament  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  incandescence.  The  filament  is  enclosed 
in  a  glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted.  These  incandescent  lamps  are  made 
of  various  powers,  but  are  ordinarily  of  16  candle 
power. 

The  arc  light,  on  accoimt  of  its  great  intensity, 
high  candle  power,  and  low  cost  per  candle  power, 
is  well  adapted  for  street  lighting  and  for  the 
illumination  of  large  enclosed  spaces,  but  the 
nature  of  the  light  makes  it  ill  adapted  for 
general  indoor  use.  The  incandescent  light  is 
softer ;  it  is  practicable  to  produce  the  light  in 
small  quantities  so  that  the  distribution  may  be 
uniform  and  the  light  thus  less  obtrusive ;  there 
is  no  combustion  and  hence  no  vitiation  of  the 
air ;  the  lamps  may  be  so  connected  to  the  sup- 
ply wires  that  the  lamps  may  be  to  some  extent 
portable;  and  since  the  heated  filament  is 
entirely  enclosed  the  lamps  may  be  in  places  not 
allowable  with  lamps  likely  to  ignite  inflam- 
mable material. 

Arc  lamps,  with  the  exception  of  the  recently 
adopted  "  constant -potential  arc  lamps,"  are 
connected  "in  series"  or  "in  tandem."  That 
is,  all  the  lamps  in  a  circuit  are  connected  so, 
that  the  same  current  passes  through  each.  If 
the  circuit  is  broken  at  any  place  all  the  lamps 
will  go  out.  With  this  system  the  current  is 
kept  constant,  and  if  more  lamps  are  added  the 
pressure  at  the  generator  must  be  increased  to 
overcome  the  added  resistance.  To  cut  out  any 
lamp  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  a  bypath 
round  the  lamp  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
circuit,  and  then  the  connection  to  the  lamp 
may  be  broken.  There  are  advantages  in  this 
method  of  distribution,  but  it  is  best  adapted  to 
lamps  that  are  all  lighted  for  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Incandescent  lamps  and  "  constant  potential 
arc  lamps"  are  connected  "in  multiple"  or 
abreast.  That  is,  they  are  connected  in  between 
two  supply  wires  and  are  independent  of  one 
another,  each  receiving  at  its  terminals  the  full 
pressure  of  the  system.  The  pressure  at  the 
generator  remains  the  same  whether  few  or  many 
lamps  are  lighted,  but  the  circuit  is  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  number  of  lamps  that  are 
lighted.  This  multiple  or  constant  pressure 
system  allows  the  use  of  a  safe  and  convenient 
pressure,  and  since  each  lamp  is  independent  all 
appliances  and  wiring  arrangements  are  com- 
paratively simple.  (See  Wiring,  Electric,  under 
Electrical  Appliances.)  —  Russell  Robb. 

LIOHTNINO  ROD.  A  rod,  wire,  or  strip 
of  metal  running  from  a  point  above  the  roof  of 
a  building  to  the  earth  so  that  it  will  carry  ofi" 
electric  discharges  from  the  clouds,  and  thus 
prevent  discharges  from  passing  with  destructive 
efiect  through  the  building  itself.     Authorities 
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are  now  agreed  that  lightning  rods  do  offer  pro- 
tection, and  that  even  imperfectly  constructed 
rods  may  be  better  than  none.  General  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached,  however,  as  to  the 
best  method  of  protecting  a  building.  Recent 
developments  in  electrical  science  have  shown 
more  plainly  that  currents  of  electricity  starting 
suddenly  are  very  unlike  steady  currents  in  their 
action  and  efiect,  and  these  newer  views  have 
greatly  influenced  ideas  of  lightning  protection. 
Lightning  discharges  are  not  confined  to  what 
are  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  conductors,  and 
they  do  not  always  choose  metallic  paths. 
Disturbances  are  produced  by  induction  even  in 
places  separated  from  the  path  that  the  discharge 
takes,  and  discharges  sometimes  jump  from  the 
path  provided,  to  water-pipe  or  gas-pipe  systems, 
or  to  other  masses  of  metal.  Early  rods  were 
very  large,  had  elaborate  terminal  points,  and 
were  insulated  from  the  building.  It  is  now 
agreed  that  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in 
having  rods  larger  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  not  only  are  they  not  insulated 
from  buildings,  but  they  are  often  connected  to 
metal  cornices  and  other  masses  of  metal  coming 
near  the  rods.  In  the  simpler  cases  of  protec- 
tion it  is  thought  sufficient  to  run  even  ordinary 
galvanized  telegraph  wires  along  ridges  and 
eaves,  up  over  all  chimneys  and  down  all  comers 
to  earth  connections.  It  is  best  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  terminal  points  distributed  about  in  ex- 
posed places.  External  masses  of  metal  like 
guttera  and  spouts  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
nected together  and  to  the  lightning  conductors. 
The  conductors  should  be  of  the  same  metal 
throughout,  should  have  as  few  joints  as  pos- 
sible, and  these  unavoidable  joints  should  be 
made  with  great  care.  There  should  be  as  few 
turns  and  bends  as  possible.  A  good  earth  con- 
nection should  be  provided  and  preferably  more 
than  one.  The  earth  connection  should  be  in 
permanently  moist  earth,  and  to  insure  this  it 
is  best  to  dig  until  damp  soil  is  reached,  place 
coke  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  bury  in  the 
coke  a  ground  plate  of  metal  having  a  substan- 
tial soldered  connection  with  the  lightning  con- 
ductor. Beyond  these  simpler  rules  opinion  is 
more  divided  because  some  precautions  that  are 
undoubtedly  of  advantage  for  certain  reasons 
may  lead  to  unforeseen  accidents.  It  is  probably 
best  to  connect  the  rods  to  the  water-pipe 
system  outside  the  building  with  a  connection 
that  is  substantial  and  well  soldered ;  to  connect 
the  rod  to  all  masses  of  metal  near  which  it 
passes ;  and  to  connect  the  water  pipes  and  gas 
pipes  to  each  other  where  they  come  near  to- 
gether in  the  building.  —  Russell  Robb. 

LXOORIO  (LXGORI),  PIRRO  (PYRRHO, 
incorrectly  PIERO);  architect,  engineer,  and 
archaeologist;  d.  after  1585. 

Pirro  Ligorio  was  a  Neapolitan  architect  who 
entered  the  service  of  Paul  IV.  (Pope  1555- 
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1559),  and  was  probably  employed  on  S.  Peter's 
under  Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti).  He  con- 
tinued the  construction  of  the  Belvedere  at  the 
Vatican,  and  commenced  during  the  reign  of 
Paul  rV.  the  famous  villa  of  the  Vatican  gardens 
which  was  finished  under  Pius  IV.  (Pope  1559- 
1565),  and  from  him  received  the  name  Villa 
Pia  (finished  1561).  Ligorio  saved  the  vault 
of  the  Sistine  chapel  by  building  buttresses  and 
strengthening  foundations.  He  built  the  Palazzo 
Lancellotti  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  Rome. 
Sept.  1,  1564,  he  was  associated  with  Vig- 
nola  (see  Barozzio,  G.)  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  construction  of  S.  Peter's  church.  In 
1568  he  entered  the  service  of  Alfonso  11. 
d'Este  at  Ferrara,  where  he  died.  The  manu- 
scripts of  his  intended  work,  VAnticliitiX  di 
Roma^  came  into  the  possession  of  Emmanuele 
I.,  of  Savoy.  Thirty  volumes  are  still  in  the 
library  at  Turin ;  others  are  in  Naples,  at  the 
Vatican,  at  Windsor,  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
at  Paris,  and  elsewhere.  Ligorio's  manuscripts 
contain  numerous  important  drawings  of  antique 
monuments  which  have  disappeared.  They 
contain  also  thousands  of  inscriptions  (3000 
from  Rome  and  vicinity  alone)  which  are  delib* 
erately  forged  or  falsified.  These  inscriptions 
have  drifted  into  the  various  compilations,  to  the 
perpetual  annoyance  of  scholars  and  epigraphists 
(Hcnzen,  op.  cit.).  Those  which  are  printed  in 
the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinorum  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Kaoul-Rochette,  Notice  historique  sur  Pirro 
Ligorio  in  Jules  Bouchet,  La  Villa  Pia  ;  Middleton, 
MS.  notes  by  Pirro  Ligorio;  Ilenzen,  Zu  den 
Fdlschungen  des  Pirro  Ligorio;  Letarouilly, 
Vatican. 

LIMB.  The  oxide  of  calcium;  most  fre- 
quently found  combined  with  carbonic  acid  form- 
ing limestone,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  forming 
gypsum.  All  calcareous  cements  have  lime  as 
their  base.  When  carbonate  of  lime  is  calcined 
the  carbonic  acid  is  thrown  off  and  lime  is  ob- 
tained; commonly  known  as  caustic  lime,  or 
quicklime.  If  then  it  be  mixed  with  its  equiv- 
alent of  water,  it  slakes,  —  that  is,  it  throws 
out  great  heat^  sweUs  to  two  or  three  times  its 
original  bulk,  and  subsequently  faUs  to  powder, 
—  it  has  become  a  hydrate  of  lime,  commonly 
known  as  slaked  lime.  Its  affinity  for  carbonic 
acid  is  restored,  it  absorbs  it  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  gradually  hardens.  For  use  as  a  mor- 
tar in  building,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make 
a  paste,  and  this  is  mixed  with  two  or  three  times 
its  bulk  of  sand.  The  hardening  of  lime  mor- 
tar is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Hydraulic  Lime.  That  made  from  calcareous 
rocks  containing  from  12  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
aggregate  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia, 
their  hydraulic  quality  being  derived  chiefly  from 
the  two  first.     When  calcined  at  a  low  temper- 
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ature  the  product  will  slake,  and  they  will  set 
and  harden  in  water  in  periods  varying  from  one 
or  two  days  to  five  or  six  months,  depending  on 
the  proportion  of  day  contained.  Limestones, 
containing  30  to  50  per  cent  of  clay  (silica  and 
alumina),  yield  the  light  or  Roman  cements. 
They  are  merely  calcined,  while  the  cements  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  silica  are  burned 
to  incipient  vitrification,  and  are  very  heavy. 
The  hydratdic  limes  are  not  used  in  the  United 
States,  the  light  cements  taking  their  place. 
(See  Cement.) — W.  R.  Hutton. 

LIMESTOmS.  Any  rock  composed  essen- 
tially of  carbonate  of  lime.  (See  Dolomite.)  — 
G.  P.  M. 

LIMEWASH.     Same  as  Whitewash. 

UNBAR  PSRSPSCnVB.  (See  Perspec- 
tive.) 

UNBN  CL08BT.  A  closet  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  small  linen  room. 

UNBN  PATTERN.  A  carved  design,  com- 
mon in  late  Gothic  and  sixteenth-century  wood- 
work, and  supposed  to  represent  a  loosely  folded 
cloth.  The  usual  form  suggests  a  square  cloth 
like  a  napkin  folded  accurately  with  deliberate 
decorative  purpose ;  hence,  called  often  napkin 
pattern. 

UNBN  ROOM.  A  room  set  apart  for  the 
care  and  safe  keeping  of  bed  and  table  linen, 
towels,  and  the  Uke;  fitted  up  with  shelves, 
and,  in  large  establishments,  perhaps  contain- 
ing one  or  more  clothespresses. 

LINEN  SCROUa.     Same  as  Linen  Pattern. 

LINHA7.  —  An  open  shed  for  cattle ;  local 
English. 

UNINQ.  Material  used  to  cover  the  inte- 
rior of  anything ;  hence  a  member  forming  the 
back  or  internal  face  of  a  structure.  Seldom 
used  except  in  special  combinations;  as  jamb 
lining,  window  back  lining.     (See  Sheathing.) 

LINING  PAPER. 
A.  In  general,  same  as 
Sheathing  Paper. 

B.  More  specifically, 
in  paper  hanging,  a  paper 
used  to  cover  walls  under- 
neath the  decorative  hang- 
ings.  

UNINO  PEN.  Same 
as  Drawing  Pen  B  (which 
see  under  Pen). 

UNO  DI  C AMAINO. 
(See  Tino  di  Camaino.) 

LINTEL.  A  beam  or 
the  like  over  an  opening, 
which  carries  the  weight 
of  the  wall  above  it.  It 
may  be  of  wood,  of  iron, 


LiNTBLS  CUT   TO    THB 

Skmblancb  of  a 
Constructive 
Arch  ;  Khsrrrt- 
Ha88,  Stria. 


or  of  stone.  The 
bearings  of  its  ends  on  the  jambs  of  the  open- 
ing must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  injury  from 
pressure  to  the  material,  either  of  the  lintel  or 
of  the  jamb ;  and  if  the  opening  is  very  wide, 
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it  m&y  be  neceaaary  to  consider  also  the  strength 
of  the  fouodatioDB  under  the  jambs,  upon  which 
the    entire    we^ht    above    the    opening  must 
come.  — W.  R.  H. 

Safety  Untti.      A  wooden  lintel  placed  be- 
hind a  lintel  or  arch  in  the  aperture  of  &  door 


LnrzHLa  □<  Navb  or  Basilica  at  Hoiumklbia, 

the  >1iiialit«d  uch  beguDlD  the  iMm  at  tliB  blocks  rsHlnf 
on  lh«  nplUli.    Th«  Soured  ilimtnBloDB  an  to  melng. 

or  window ;  usually  having  a  discharging  arch 

UP.  A  rounded  overhanging  edge  or  mem- 
ber, eepecially  when  curving  outward  and  down- 
ward, aa  a  apout  or  drip. 

IiIPPI,  AimiBAI^ ;  architect. 

Lippi  built  the  Palazzo  Salvtati  alia  Longara 
and  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna  in  Rome.  His  chief 
work  was  the  completion  in  1590  of  the  Villa 
Medira,  Rome,  begun  in  1550.  This  building 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome. 

Gurlict,  Geichiehte  det  BarocksCiUB  in  Italien: 
Ebe,  Sp^Benauaance ;  Baltard,  Villa  Mtdiei  d 

L  IRON.     Same  as  Angle  Iron. 

LXSEITA.  In  Italian,  a  pilaeter;  perhaps 
especially  one  of  those  used  in  Romanesque 
architecture  and  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
classic  or  neoclassic  orders. 

UBT  (I).  The  rough  eilge,  with  or  without 
bark,  of  a  board  aa  sawn  from  a  log. 

LIST  (II),  (pi.  Lists).  The  encloeure  or 
border  of  anythiug ;  bence,  in  the  plural,  the 
temporatj  barrier  separating  irom  the  spectO' 
tors  a  tilting  grmmd,  or  plac«  for  athletic  iports 
of  any  sort,  as  well  aa  the  place  set  apart  for  a 
judicial  combat.  Lbta  were  put  up  on  all  oc- 
casions of  jousts,  tournaments,  archery  practice, 
and  the  like,  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
fiAeenth  and  aixteenth  centuries,  and  the  term 
is  often  applied  to  the  ground  itself  so  enclosed. 

LIST  (III).  Same  as  Fillet.  Also  written 
Listel. 
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LIST  (v.).  A.  In  Great  Britain,  to  bring 
to  a  uniform  thickness,  or,  more  especially,  & 
uniform  width. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  to  cut  off  (from 
boards  or  lumber)  the  list  or  rough  edge  or  face 
beneath  the  bark. 

LIBTBL.     Same  as  FiUet. 

LITAirr  DESS.  A  kneeling  bench  with  a 
low  desk  or  bookrest  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
nave  before  the  chancel  door  or  gate,  and  used 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  by  the  clergyman 
or  clerk  when  reciting  the  Litany.  —  C.  C. 

LIVINO  ROOM.  In  a  dwelling  in  the 
United  States,  a  room  for  the  general  use  of  the 
family.  In  a  dwelling  for  the  poorer  claasea, 
aa  a  tenement,  it  may  combine  the  offices  of  a 
kitchen,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  a  family  sitting 
room ;  although  there  may  be  a  amall  parlour 
as  well.  In  houses  of  a  better  sort  it  will  fre- 
quently be  used  as  a  dining  room  and  parlour ; 
while  in  many  private  residences  the  name  may 
be  given  to  a  aitting  room,  or  hoU  habitually 
used  by  the  inmates  at  large  ;  there  being;  per- 
bups,  also  a  parlour  or  reception  room.  (See 
Parlour;  Reception  Room ;  Sitting  Boom.) 
(Cut,  cola.  775,  776.)  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

IJWAn.     (See  Leewon.) 

LOAD.  That  which  haa  to  be  carried  or 
supported ;  as,  a  column  may  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  a  load  of  twelve  tons. 

Dead  Load.     (See  under  D.) 

Uve  Load,  lliat  part  of  the  load,  as  upon 
a  roof  or  floor,  which  is  not  permanent  and 
essentinl :  as  snow  upon  a  roof,  merchandise,  or 
a  crowd  of  people  on  a  floor. 

'Wind  Load.      Same  aa  Wind  Pressure. 
—  W.  R.  H. 

LOBBT.  A  small  room  of  communication, 
OB  between  the  entrance  doors  of  a  house  and 
the  hall  or  passage  within,  or  from  a  larger  hall 
or  passage  to  a  chamber  to  which  it  serves  as 
a  kind  of  anteroom.  It  is  a  general  term,  and 
may  be  applied  to  almost  any  such  part  of  a 
building.  Thus,  if  the  wonl  "vestibule"  in  a  Ro- 
man house  be  properly  applied  only  to  the  recess 
outside  of  the  doors,  the  fauces  or  short  passage 
within  may  properly  be  called  a  lobby.  (Com- 
pare Antechamber;  Anteroom;  D^gagement; 
Vestibule;  Vestibulum.     See  also  Loggia.) 

LOCK.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  and  un- 
fastening at  will  a  door,  casement,  chest,  drawer, 
or  the  like,  usually  one  of  which  the  essential 
part  is  a  bolt  shot  and  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  removable  key.  Door  locks  have  usually 
a  Latch  as  well  aa  the  bolt  moved  by  the  key. 
Locks  for  safes  and  strong  rooms  ore  sometimes 
of  extraordinary  complication,  and  many  rival 
inventions  have  at  different  times  demanded  the 
attention  of  builders,  resulting  in  a  system  of  de- 
fence against  burglarious  attacks,  which  amounts 
almost  to  perfect  security  so  far  as  the  lock  is 
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concerned.  Locks  of  this  eort  eometiniea  shoot 
bolts  in  &U  four  directions,  and  are  frequenlly 
operated  vithout  keys,  thua  avoiding  the  necee- 
flity  of  a  keyhole  into  which  an  explosive  may 
be  forced. 

BnTglaT  Alaim  Iiook.  One  connected,  tisu- 
ally  by  means  of  electricity,  with  a  gong  or  other 
means  of  sounding  an  alann  vben  the  bolt  i 
tampered  with. 

Combliiatitin  Iiook.  One  in  which  the  bolt 
can  be  drawn  only  when  a  certain  arrangement 
of  the  external  parts,  as  of  three  rings  with  let- 
ters on  them,  has  been  made.  Thus,  if  there 
are  three  lettered  rings,  a  combination  of  letters 
perhaps  ibrming  a  wonl  may  be  cfliried  in  the 
mind  or  in  a  note-book,  and  when  that  combina- 
tion is  made  by  bringing  the  rings  into  a  certain 
relation  to  one  another  the  handle  can  be  turned, 
and  the  bolt  withdrawn. 

Croasbolt  Iiock.  One  in  which  the  key 
shoots  two  bolts  at  the  same  time  in  opposite 
directions, — ^an  arrangement  easy  to  make  by 
means  of  a  short  lever.  Tliis  is  useful  for  doors 
of  bookcases  and  similar  pieces  of  furniture ;  the 
bolts  shooting  at  top  and  bottom  at  the  same 
time  bold  the  stile  of  the  door  straight,  and 
prevent  its  "winding"  or  warping  with  heat 
and  use.     (See  Espagnotette.) 

CyUndvr  Look.  One  of  which  the  essential 
feature  is  a  cylinder  into  which  falls  a  series  of 
tumblers,  preventing  the  cyUnder  from  being 
turned  until  the  tumblers  are  pushed  out  by  the 
insertion  ofthe  proper  key  into  the  cylinder.  This 
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is  a  Flat  Key,  or  a  modification,  with  its  edge 
serrated  or  notched  to  fit  the  ends  of  the  series 
of  tumblers,  which  are  thus  pushed  aside  when 
the  key  ia  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  cylinder. 
The  latter  can  then  be  turned  and  the  bolt  shot. 
This  lock  is  one  of  the  safest  of  recent  key-locks, 
its  security  lying  in  the  arrangement  ofthe  series 
of  tumblere,  of  which  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  combinations  can  be  made. 

Dead  Lock.  A  door  lock  having  a  bolt  actu- 
ated by  a  key  only,  or  by  a  key  on  one  side  and 
a  knob  on  the  other,  thus  distinguished  from  a 
knob  lock,  which  has  a  bolt  actuated  from  either 
side  by  a  key  and  a  latch  or  catch  actuated  from 
either  side  by  a  knob.     (See  Lock.) 

Drawbott  Look.  One  in  which  a  bolt  or 
Utch,  ordinarily  movable  by  means  of  a  knob 
or  the  like,  can  also  be  held  by  locking  with  a 
key,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  when  the  key 
is  used  to  unlock  it. 

BxtenBlon  Bolt  Look.  Same  as  Cross  Bolt 
Lock. 

Knob  Lock.     (See  Dead  Lock.) 

Latob  Look.  A  lock  designed  especially  for 
an  outer  door,  as  of  a  suite  of  offices,  a  front 
door,  or  the  like,  and  therefore  taking  the  place 
of  a  latch,  properly  so  called.  Usually  a  spring 
lock,  i.e.  one  of  wliich  the  bolt  is  automatically 
shot  by  a  spring,  and  can  only  be  operated  from 
outside  by  a  key.  Such  a  lock  has  also  usually 
a  device  by  which  the  bolt  may  be  retained  and 
the  action  of  the  spring  prevented,  as  during  the 
hours  in  which  the  door  is  in  frequent  use.  Such 
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a  lock,  when  designed  or  adapted  especially  for 
night  use,  is  commonly  known  as  a  night 
latch. 

Mortlae  Look.  One  specially  arranged  to  be 
sunk  in  a  mortise  in  the  edge  of  a  door  or  sash. 
It  has  usually  an  edge  plate,  which  is  set  square 
or  diagonally  with  the  sides  of  the  box  of  the 
lock,  according  to  the  angle  made  by  the  edge 
of  the  stile  in  which  the  lock  is  to  be  entered. 

Rim  Look.  One  in  which  the  '*  case  "  is  se- 
cured against  the  face  of  the  stile  of  the  door,  as 
distinguished  from  a  mortise  lock,  which  is  let 
into  and  concealed  by  the  wood.  The  case  is 
ordinarily  secured  by  screws,  so  that  the  lock 
can  be  readily  removed.  It  is  therefore  usual 
to  place  such  locks  on  the  inside  of  the  apart- 
ment or  closet.  If  on  the  outside,  clinched  nails 
or  bolts  should  be  used,  passing  through  the  door. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  builders'  hard- 
ware decorative,  as  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  all 
pieces  are  designed  expressly  for  the  building  in 
hand,  it  is  common  to  choose  rim  locks.  Admi- 
rable examples  exist  of  the  artistic  treatment  of 
such  locks  in  wrought-iron,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  use  fine  designing  even  for  the  brass  or  bronze 
boxes,  their  rims  and  flanges,  and  the  bolt  heads 
which  secure  them. 

Time  Lock.  One  in  which  a  clockwork  at- 
tachment is  used  to  open  the  door  or  to  with- 
draw the  bolts,  so  that  the  door  can  be  opened 
at  a  time  previously  determined,  and  set  by  the 
clock  of  the  lock.  Such  a  lock  may  be  arranged 
to  have  no  keyhole  whatever,  and  to  be  practi- 
cally proof  against  attack  by  explosives. 

Tumbler  Look.  A  form  of  lock  in  which 
the  bolt  is  controlled  by  tumblers  or  levers 
which  are  raised  by  the  bit  of  the  key. 

—  F.  B.  H. 

LOCK  (v.t.).  To  provide  with  locks,  and, 
by  extension,  with  other  builders'  hardware,  as 
when  a  firm  contracts  "  to  lock  "  a  house. 

LOCK  BOX.  A  small  box  or  locker  in  a 
public  or  quasi-public  place,  as  a  club,  arranged 
for  the  locking  up  and  safe  keeping  of  a  per- 
son's private  articles.  Especially,  in  the  United 
States,  such  a  box  for  private  use  in  a  post 
office  for  receiving  mail  matter.  It  is  open  at 
the  back  for  access  by  the  post  office  employees, 
and  closed  at  the  front  by  a  door  provided  with 
a  lock  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lessee  of 
the  box. 

LOCKER.  Any  comparatively  small  com- 
partment intended  to  be  habitually  locked  as  a 
more  or  less  safe  depository  for  smaller  articles 
of  any  kind.  The  term  is  generally  restricted 
to  mean  a  permanently  fixed  structure,  a  re- 
ceptacle forming  part  of  the  general  construction 
of  a  room,  as  a  chest  formed  by  a  window  seat, 
a  small  cupboard  for  clothes,  as  in  a  gymnasium. 

LOCKHOLE.     Same  as  Keyhole. 

LOCXTLUS  (pi.  loculi).  In  a  Catacomb  used 
for  a  burial,  or  Columbarium,  one  of  the  recesses 
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used  when  large  enough  to  receive  a  dead  body 
with  or  without  a  coffin,  and  when  smaller  to  re- 
ceive the  cinerary  urn.  It  was  customary  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  loculus  with  a  slab  of  stone  or 
with  masonry. 

LOCUTORIUM.  A  place  for  conversation; 
especially  the  parlour  of  a  monastic  establish- 
ment. 

LODGE.  Primarily,  a  small  house ;  a  hut 
or  cot.     Hence,  in  special  meanings :  — 

A,  A  tipi,  tent,  wigwam,  or  other  structure 
of  the  American  Indians,  the  term  being  applied 
indiscriminately. 

B.  A  subordinate  building,  or  one  dependent 
upon  a  large  establishment;  as,  in  a  large 
country  residence,  a  building  at  the  outer  gate- 
ways (called  often  gatekeeper's  lodge;  porter's 
lodge)  serving  to  accommodate  those  who  see  to 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  gates,  and  the 
admission  of  persons  or  vehicles.  It  sometimes 
has  the  character  of  a  small  pavilion  with  some 
relations  of  architectural  design  to  the  princi- 
pal mansion  on  the  estate.  The  keeper's  lodge 
on  a  large  estate  is  assumed  to  be  the  dwelling 
of  the  gamekeeper,  but  this  official  hardly  exists 
out  of  the  British  Islands.  In  royal  parks  in 
England  the  lodge  is  often  a  house  of  consid- 
erable pretensions ;  and  such  buildings  are  occa- 
sionally granted  by  the  crown  to  persons  of  great 
distinction,  as  permanent  residences ;  thus.  Lord 
John  Russell,  afterward  Earl  Russell,  occupied 
Pembroke  Lodge,  at  Richmond  Park,  by  special 
permit  of  the  Queen,  from  1847  until  his  death 
in  1878. 

C  A  meeting  room,  or  set  of  rooms,  as  for  a 
society.  The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  mainly 
by  secret,  benevolent,  or  political  societies ;  for 
neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in  the  United 
States  is  it  the  common  term  for  the  meeting 
room  of  literary,  artistic,  or  convivial  associa- 
tions.—  R.  S. 

Cavate  Lodge;  Cavated  Lodge.  An  Ameri- 
can Indian  dwelling  wholly  or  partly  excavated 
in  a  cliff,  mountain,  or  hill.  Four  localities 
are  known  where  cavate  lodges  are  numerous : 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  between  Santa  Clara 
and  Cochiti,  New  Mexico ;  along  the  San  Juan 
River  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding the  intersection  of  the  boundaries  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado; 
in  the  San  Francisco  Moimtain  region,  Ari- 
zona ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Verde,  Ari- 
zona. In  these  districts  the  nimiber  of  cavate 
lodges  reaches  the  thousands.  They  vary  some- 
what in  the  different  localities,  but  the  general 
features  are  similar.  Some  have  rooms  open  to 
the  air,  some  are  walled  up  in  front,  and  some 
clusters  are  entirely  within  the  rock,  a  thin  wall 
being  left  between  the  outer  room  and  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  or  mountain.  Tillable  lands  are 
usually  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  remains  of 
other  forms  of  dwellings. 
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The  Verde  group  is  the  most  extenaiye. 
The  average  size  is  two  or  three  rooms.  Some 
dusters  extend  directly  back  into  the  cliff  a 
considerable  distance,  in  one  instance  reaching 
47  feet  from  the  outer  face  of  the  rock.  Rooms 
are  both  oblong  and  circular,  the  oblong  aver- 
aging about  10  X  17  feet,  and  the  circular 
about  8  feet  diameter.  The  largest  circular 
room  is  25  feet  diameter.  Ceilings  are  about 
7  feet  high.  No  chimneys  have  been  found  in 
the  Verde  group,  the  doorway  being  the  only 
opening  of  any  kind  between  the  interior  and 
the  outer  air,  and  the  firepit,  therefore,  being 
placed  near  it.  The  rooms  of  each  cluster 
communicate  through  low,  narrow  passages, 
but  there  was  usually  no  connection  between 
different  clusters.  The  floors  were  brought  to 
a  level  by  filling  in  hollows  with  adobe  mortar, 
and  they  were  frequently  traversed  by  low 
ridges  of  clay  for  a  purpose  not  understood. 
There  are  many  smadl  rooms,  evidently  for 
storage,  and  nooks  were  formed  in  the  walls, 
probably  for  closets  or  cupboards ;  and  there 
are  also  depressions  at  the  rear  of  some  rooms 
that  appear  to  have  been  reservoirs.  No  adobe 
brick  have  been  found.  The  formation  is  an 
extremely  soft,  friable,  purple-gray  sandstone. 

The  San  Juan  group  occurs  in  a  soft,  friable 
shale  lying  between  harder  strata  that  form, 
respectively,  the  floor  and  the  roof.  At  one 
extensive  group  there  are  three  stone  ruins  on 
the  brink  of  the  cliff  above,  one  rectangular  and 
the  others  circular,  which  seem  to  have  been  part 
of  the  village,  and  were  probably  lookouts  and 
posts  of  defence,  as  well  as  serving  for  other  uses. 
The  circular  structures  were  double  walled. 

The  Rio  Grande  group  occurs  in  a  pumice 
and  volcanic  ash  easily  worked.  The  ceilings 
follow  the  average,  being  from  5  to  7  feet  high. 
Doorways  are  irregularly  oval.  Near  Santa  Clara 
there  were  fireplaces  in  some  of  the  lodges,  and 
certain  rooms  had  been  used  as  shelters  for 
sheep,  goats,  and  donkeys,  thus  establishing 
their  modern  character.  Here  many  caves  had 
a  stone  front  part  built  on,  the  beistms  resting 
in  holes  in  the  cliff. 

The  San  Francisco  group  occurs  in  volcanic 
cinder  cones.  These  cinders  are  soft  and  fri- 
able. The  rooms  are  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  6  to  10  feet  high.  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  the  Verde  —  a  large  central  chamber 
with  smaller  ones  opening  off.  (See  Communal 
Dwelling;  Eiva;  Notched  Doorway,  under 
Doorway;  Pueblo.)  —  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 

Communal  Lodge.  A  tipi  or  tent  among 
the  Dakota  Indians,  where  the  unmarried  men 
dwelt  together.  There  was  one  for  each  gens. 
(See  Communal  Dwelling.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

Danoing  Lodge.  A  form  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge,  such  as  the  temporary  building  con- 
structed by  the  Sioux  for  the  sun  dance.  It  is 
composed  of  two  concentric  circles  of  forked 
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poles  set  in  the  ground  about  the  sun  pole,  the 
inner  one  being  2  or  3  feet  higher  than  the 
outer.  A  light  roof  of  tent  poles  and  saplings 
covers  the  space  between  the  two  rows  of  poles ; 
but  that  within  the  inner  row  is  left  open  to 
the  sky,  as  the  devotees  are  required  to  see  the 
sun  all  the  time.  The  outer  wall  is  made  of 
leaves  and  branches.  (See  also  Assembly  House.) 
—  F.  S.  D. 

Dirt  Lodge.  Same  as  Earth  Lodge.  (See 
Communal  Dwelling.) 

Earth  Lodge.  A  lodge,  in  sense  A^  covered 
with  earth.  Not  confined  to  any  special  tribe 
or  locality.  Most  tribes  constructed  houses  in 
several  different  ways.  Amongst  the  Omaha 
and  Ponka  Indians  the  earth  lodges  were  prin- 
cipally for  summer  use;  while  amongst  the 
Navsyo  Indians  the  earth  lodge,  or  Hogan,  is 
for  winter  use.  The  Mandan  earth  lodge  was 
one  of  the  best  constructed.  (See  Communal 
Dwelling.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

Ghost  Lodge.  A  tent,  or  tipi,  erected 
among  the  Sioux  Indians  by  parents  who  have 
lost  a  son,  to  shelter  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which 
is  enclosed  in  deerskin  and  suspended  within 
the  lodge  from  a  tripod  of  sticks.  This  lock 
represents  the  ghost  or  spirit  of  the  departed. 
When  travelling  the  ghost  lodge  is  taken  along, 
and  on  camping  is  the  first  to  be  set  up.  It  is 
maintained  in  this  manner  till  the  final  burial 
of  the  lock  of  hair,  which  is  considered  the  real 
parting  with  the  deceased;  and  this  may  not 
take  place  for  several  years.  —  F.  S.  D. 

Medicine  Lodge.  A  lodge,  in  sense  A^ 
erected  for  and  devoted  to  ceremonial  ob- 
servances. Among  the  Menomini-Algonquin, 
the  house  built  for  the  Mita-wit,  or  Grand 
Medicine  Society.  This  structure  is  termed 
"  mitawikomik "  or  "mitawikiop"  (Ojibwa, 
midd  wigiwam;  Ottawa,  mit^  wikomik),  and  is 
constructed  by  the  medicine  women  appointed 
for  this  special  work.  Poles  are  planted  in 
two  rows  about  20  feet  apart  for  a  distance  of 
70  feet,  and  then  bent  over  and  tied  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  long  arbour  with  an  arched 
ceiling.  This  frame  is  then  covered  with  rush 
mats  and  birch  bark.  The  Navi^o  Medicine 
Lodge  is  a  low  moundlike  structure  composed 
of  piflon  or  cedar  logs  set  on  end  with  an  in- 
clination toward  each  other,  and  covered  with 
mud.  A  passage  about  3  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
high  leads  to  the  entrance,  and  there  is  a  smoke 
hole  at  the  top.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is 
about  25  feet,  with  an  interior  height  in  the 
centre  of  about  8  feet.  It  is  similar  to  the 
ordinary  winter  house,  or  "Hogan."  These 
two  examples  and  that  given  under  Dancing 
Lodge,  above,  exhibit  the  usual  forms  of  these 
lodges.     (See  also  Mystery  Lodge,  below.) 

—  F.  S.  D. 

Mystery  Lodge.  A  lodge,  in  sense  A^  for 
ceremonial  purposes.     Its  function  is  analogous 
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to  that  of  the  religious  side  of  the  Eiva. 
Danciug  Lodge,  Medicine  Lodge,  above.) 


(See 


-F.  S.  D. 

Sweat  Lodge.  A  structure  built  by  Ameri- 
cau  Indians  with  no  openi 
entrance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing,  b; 
means  of  hot  stoueB 
upon  which  water  ia 
poured  to  make  steam, 
profuse  perspiration  in 
the  occupant.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  for  purifica- 
tion before  ceremonies, 
and  also  as  a  remedy 
for  disease.  The  con- 
struction differs  in  dif- 
ferent tribes.  It  is  gen- 
erally very  small;  but 
in  some  districts,  as  in 
northern  California,  it  is 

nearly  as  large  as  the  assembly  house  of  the  tribe. 
Among  the  Sioux  it  is  frequently  large  enough  to 
allow  a  number  of  persons  to  enter  at  the  same 
time.  In  Mexico  called  Temascale.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Estufa,  which  is  entirely  differ- 
ent.   (See  Estufe  and  Kiva.)  — F.  S.  D. 

LOIKHNa  HOUSE.  A  house  having  rooms 
to  rent,  either  singly,  or  in  small  suites,  each 
containing  ft  parlour  and  one  or  two  bedrooms; 
food  being  sometimes  ftimished,  or  at  leaat 
cooked  and  serred.  It  thus  differs  from  an 
apartment  house  in  the  usual  sense,  in  which 
each  suite  is  arranged  with  the  full  complement 
of  nwnui  necessary  for  a  complete   dwelling. 


LOGGIA  DBGL'  INNOCBNTI 
wealthier  classes  may  rent' furnished  rooms  and, 
usually,  have  meals  served.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

LOFT.     Originally,   any   upper  floor,  espe- 
cially one  immediately  under  the  roof. 


LooaiA:   Fia.  1 


Loooia:  Fia.  2.  — Church  o 

MBAR  AbEZZO,  IVBCANV. 
Vltb  loggia  muoh  wtdu  thu  (kfude  ot  chnrcb.    Tbe  onur  "■ 
nmotsd. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied only  to  a  low  class  of  house  in  which  single 
rooms  are  rented  by  the  day  or  week  and  in  which 
b^rd  is  not  furnished.  In  Great  Britain  the 
name  is  given  even  to  a  house  in  which  the 


A.  A  platform,  staging,  or  gallery  within  a 
large  room  or  hall,  or  occupying  only  a  small 
part  of  the  interior  of  a  building. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  any  upper  floor, 
as  in  a  warehouse,  when  intended  to  be  used 
mora  or  less  as  one  large  workshop  or  storage 
place,  and,  hence,  open  throughout  without 
elaborate  finish. 

LOa  CABIN.  (See  Log  House.) 
LOOG-IA  (pi.  Loggie).  In  Italian  architec- 
ture, a  roofed  structuro  open  on  at  least  one 
side  and  affording  a  protected  sitting  place  out 
of  doors;  commonly  a  prominent  part  of  a 
building  and  forming  a  porch  or  gallery,  but 
not  ioirequently  an  independent  struc- 
ture serving  as  a  public  shelter. 

The  loggia  ia  a  irequent  and  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Italian  pahuzi,  and,  lees  frequently,  of 
the  public  buildings  and  open  squares; 
but  the  t«nn  ia  hardly  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  such  colonnades  and 
like  structures  as  are  int«uded  to  serve 
certain  positive  purposes,  e.g.  an  am- 
bulatory, or  covered  passageway.  In 
its  application  to  private  residences,  it 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  veranda 
of  the  country  houses  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  word,  in  its  adopted 
English  sense,  is  restricted  to  mean  a 
subordinate,  partially  enclosed  space 
forming  a  room  open  to  the  air,  but 
still  contained  within  the  body  of  the 
building.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 
tuu  bMi  ZiOOOIA    DBOL'     INNOCENT 

At  Florence;  the  covered  gallery  and 
arcade  of  the  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Innocents,  that  is,  the  children  killed  by  the 
order  of  Herod.  Each  spandrel  of  the  arcade 
ia  adorned  by  a  large  circular  medallion  repre- 
senting a  swwldled  baby,  each  one  in  a  different 


LOaOIA  DEI  BANCHIBBI  LOOOIA  DI  S.  PAOLO 


attitude  and  with  a  different  eKpreaeioD,  the 
figures  in  white  eniunel  on  blue  enamel  ground, 
the  whole  the  undoubted  work  of  Luca  dell* 
Kobbia. 

IiOOOIA  Dm  BAlTCHmRI  (DB*  BAN- 
CHI).  At  Siena;  a  building  of  1&70,  the 
deeign  of  Aleaei.  It  is  an  open  vaulted  ball  60 
fbet  wide  by  only  90  feet  long,  with  two  fronts 


name  aigniSes  the  portico  of  the  Lansquenets. 
By  common  opinion  it  is  the  deeign  of  Andre* 
Orcagna  and  completed  soon  after  his  death,  or 
about  1360.  The  building  is  the  moat  perfect 
specimen  of  that  later  round-arched  medisval 
style  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  developed  by  a  few  artists  who  olgected 
to  the  adoption  in  Italy  of  the  Gothic  art  of  the 
North,  and  who  were  still 

wholly   uninfluenced    by, 

or  unconscious  of,  the 
neoclassic  feeling  among 
scholars  which  was  soon 
to  lead  to  the  clasBical 
Renaissance  under  6m- 
nellesco. 

LOOOIA  Dm  NO- 
fiHiX.  At  Siena ;  an  open 
arcade,  in  design  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi,  but  much  smaller. 
It  dat«s  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  ascribed  to 
the  architect  Sano  da 
Matteo. 

BL  BI 
At  Florence ; 
forming  the  entrance  to 
an  ancient  hospital  and 
house  of  charity  of  a  now 
extinct  fraternity.  It  was 
built  about  1350,  and  is 
of  the  more  florid  class  of 
that  round-arched  medi- 
teval  style  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy  (see  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi ;  also  Cert^tsa, 
that  of  Pavia). 

LOOOIA  Dm.  PAPA 
(of  the  Pope).  At  Siena ; 
an  open  portico  built  at 
the  expense  of  Pius  II. 
about  1462.  This  build- 
ing is  not  massive  like 
the  two,  dei  Land  and 
dei  Kobili,  with  solid 
piers  of  masonry,  but  has 
slender  columns  with  pe- 
culiarly elaborate  capitals 
of   generally    Corinthian 

ZiOOaiA  DI  B.  FA- 
OZiO.  At  Florence;  a 
consisting  of  arches  of  large  span  (12  and  15  portico  and  arcade  of  many  arches  not  unlike, 
fe«t)  springing  from  the  entablaturea  of  coupled  in  general  design,  the  Loggia  degl'  Innocent!.  It 
Doric  columns.  has  for  its  chief  adornment  a  moat  remarkable 

LOOOIA  Dm  I.A1TZL  At  Florence;  a  piece  of  Delia  Robbia  work,  the  meeting  of 
very  large  open  portico  having  three  great  arches  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis.  The  two  figures, 
fronting  the  northeast  and  the  Piazza  della  clothed  each  in  the  gown  of  his  order,  are  in 
Signoria,  and  one  looking  to  the  southeast  high  relief,  and  represented  from  the  knees  up, 
and  fronting  on  the  court  of  the  Uffid.  The  and  about  life  size.  They  are  in  a  lunette  deco- 
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rated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance.  The 
spandrela  tue  filled,  like  those  of  the  Innocenti, 
hy  rondels  with  bas-relie&.  The  deai^  of  this 
building  is  ascribed  to  Bnioellesco,  but  it  was 
probably  not  built  during  his  life. 

UOaOIE  OF  THB  VATICAN.  In  the 
Vatican  Palace ;  a  system  of  galleries  in  three 
stories  enclosing  on  three  aides  the  Cortile  di  S. 
Damaao,  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the  palace. 
The  design  is  ascribed  to  Bramante.  The  second 
story  gallei;  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  is 
painted  with  arabesques  enclosing  scriptural  pic- 
tures, for  many  of  which  Raphael  fiirnished  the 
cartoons ;  and  this  gallery  is  often  called  hoggit 
di  RAffaetlo,  which  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  series, 

LOO  HOUSE.  A  boiise  built  of  logs,  usu- 
ally of  one  story  and  a  loft,  but  sometimes  larger. 
The  logs,  with  or  without  the  bark,  are  notched 
and  fitt^  near  their  ends  to  prevent  spreading 


LOG  HOUSH 
letter  A,  and  a  corresponding  notch  was  made 
in  the  under  side  of  the  logs  that  were  to  rest 
upon     these. 
This    operation 
was  repeated  to 
the  top,  8  or  10 
feet  (see  Fig.  3). 
Jjogs  were  some- 
times     notched 
on    both    sides. 
The  rafters 


^^«*>— *-^*. 


made  of  poles.  The  chimney 
was  generally  outside,  —  the  fireplace  of  stone, 
but  the  top  often  a  stick  chimney.  The  roof  was 
sometimes  thatched  or  of  bark  ;  but  commonly 
it  was  of  shingles  or  shakes  split  out  and  shaved 
smooth.  Floors  were  made  of  split  logs  or  of 
boards  from  a  sawmill,  or  were  merely  the  earth 
on  which  the  house  stood,  Windows  and  doora 
were  sawed  out  after  the  walls  were  up.  The 
gable  ends  were  closed  by  logs  shortened  to  fit, 
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and  to  bring  their  surfaces  near  together.  Crev- 
ices due  to  imperfect  contact  were  chinked  in 
America  with  slats,  sticks,  atones,  and  mud,  and 
pointed  up  outside  and  inside  with  mud  or  with 
lime  and  sand  mortar  (Figs.  1  and  2).  The 
logs  were  oft«n  hewn  smooth  on  the  outside  and 
inside,  and  sometimes  they  were  squared  up.  In 
America  the  logs,  properly  cut  in  lengths,  were 
hauled  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  house,  and 
then  a  "  frolic  "  or  "  miaing  "  was  arranged,  to 
which  all  the  neighbouring  men  were  invited. 
Two  or  four  men,  as  the  case  might  be,  sta- 
tioned  themselves,  axes  in  hand,  at  the  comera, 
fitting  the  logs,  and  themselves  rising  with  the 
work ;  the  others  passing  the  logs  up,  sliding 
them  on  poles,  leaned  agiuiist  the  complet«d 
portion  as  it  grew  in  height.  A  space  about 
a  foot  or  16  inches  long  at  the  ends  of  the 
first  logs  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  broad 


or  were  of  split  logs  or  sawed  boards  placed  ver- 
tically. The  ends  of  logs  were  generally  sawed 
or  hewn  perpendicularly.  When  the  interior 
was  pUatered,  the  laths  were  nailed  to  furring 
strips  attached  vertically  to  the  logs.  Mud 
plaster  was  made  by  mixing  with  straw.  The 
house  from  which  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  were  drawn 
was  built  in  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  in 
New  York,  about  1862,  by  a  man  then  about 
forty  years  old,  who  hud  built  similar  houses 
earlier,  and  whose  father  and  grandfather  had 
built    them   before 

In  Russian  prac-      ^^^  ^^V 

tice  the  log  is  hoi-  -^ 

lowed     throughout     ?i'^.'/  "^'^ 

its   length    on    the 

under  side  (Figs.  4  and  6),  so  that  it  somewhat 
conforms  to  the  rounded  upper  side  of  the  nether 


LOQ  HOnSB 
log,  a  layei  of  moss  being  laid  on  before  the  logs 
are  wljusted;  and  thlB,  being  preaaed  between 
the  two  {Fig,  6),  forma  a  tiglit  joint  superior  to 
the  American  chinking  method,  though  requiring 
more  labour.      BuMian  partitions  are  made  of 
squared  logs  intricately  fitted  into  the  aide  logs 
(Fig.  7)  to  act  as  braces  and  ties.     Figure  8 
shows  the  out- 
side comer  of  a 
Russian  house, 
and  Fig.  I  that 


of  an  American  one.  Figure  9  shows  the  Rus- 
sian method  of  preparing  the  end  of  the  log, 
which  is  done  before  the  building  is  begun. 
Rusaian  log  houses  sometimes  reached  huge  pro- 
portions, OS  ill  the  noted  Bannoff  Castle  Uiat 
fbrmertf  stood  at  Sitka. 

Building  of  this  kind  is  the  natural  resort  of 


LOG  HOnSEl 
persons  of  small  mechanical  skill  or  of  small 
means,  in  a  counti;  where  large  trees  are  abuo- 


dant  Vitruvius  (Book  II.,  Ch.  1)  mentions 
them  as  having  been  in  use  in  the  Caucasus.  In 
Russia,  with  the  more  slowly  developing  physical 
civilization  of  the 
country,    such 

struct ores      have    

hogered  later,  and 
have  received  a 
somewhat  deco- 
rative treatment, 
in  connection  with 
which  it  is  welt 
toatudytheSwias 
sol  id- timbered  bouses, 
land,  Architecture  of.)  - 


(See  Chalet;   Switzer- 
-F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 
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(See  Klaus  yon  Lohre.) 

LOMBARD  ARCHXTBCTURE.  A,  That 
of  the  Lombards  or  Longobards  or  Langobards, 
a  race  of  conquerers  who  invaded  Italy  and 
occupied  a  large  tract  of  north  Italy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Po.  Their  strength  lasted  from 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  conquest 
by  the  Franks  in  774.  It  is  now  held  by 
archseologists  that  the  Lombards  brought  no 
art  with  them  at  all,  and  that  what  little  was 
created  during  their  supremacy  was  a  mere  rem- 
nant of  the  earlier  Christian  style.  In  the 
absence  of  a  series  of  unaltered  buildings,  the 
sculptures  that  remain  from  those  times  show 
that  the  art  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  centuries  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  centuries  immediately  following.  The 
churches  were  almost  invariably  of  the  Latin 
basilica  type,  and  the  ornamentation  Byzan- 
tine, the  best  of  it  executed  by  Greek  work- 
men.—  (J.  S.  F.) 

B,  That  of  Lombardy.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  ^rther  qualified  by  other  terms,  as  in 
Lombard  Gothic,  Lombard  Renaissance,  etc., 
the  term  architecture  being  understood.  (See 
Italy,  Part  III.)  —  R.  S. 

LOMBARDESQX7B  ARCHITECTURE. 
That  of,  or  influenced  by,  the  architects  whose 
surnames  were  Lombardo  or  Lombardi.  There 
were  a  number  of  these,  and  among  them  two 
of  the  most  prominent  architects  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  who  were  of  great 
weight  in  influencing  the  freer  Renaissance  of 
northern  Italy.  Buildings  of  the  Certosa  at 
Pavia  and  at  Ravenna,  Treviso,  and  Cividale 
were  erected  by  Pietro  Lombardo,  but  this 
architect  and  his  son  TuUio  were  especially 
successful  in  Venice,  where  they  built  a  great 
number  of  the  most  important  civic  and  reli- 
gious buildings.  Hence  it  is  that  the  term 
Lombardeaco  constantly  occurs  in  Italian 
writings  concerning  the  architecture  of  Venice. 

—  R.  S. 

LOMBARDIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A, 
Same  as  Lombardesque  Architecture.  The 
term  was,  perhaps,  introduced  by  John  Ruskin. 
It  is  incapable  of  close  definition  because  of  the 
number  of  artists  who  bear  the  name. 

B.  Same  as  Lombard  Architecture  in  either 
sense,  A  or  B.  By  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  later,  the  term  is  confused  with 
Lombardesque,  and  buildings  are  described 
without  its  being  quite  clear  whether  the  term 
is  used  in  the  sense  Lombard  B,  or  in  the  sense 
given  above,  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
architects  named  Lombardo.  —  R.  S. 

LOMBARDO,  ANTONIO  (SOLARO) ; 
architect  and  sculptor;  d.  1516. 

A  son  of  Pietro  Lombardo  (see  Lombardo,  P.), 
whom  he  assisted  in  much  of  his  work.  In 
1505  he  finished  one,  the  finest,  of  the  reliefs 
in  the  Capella  del  Santo   in  Padua.      After 
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1504  he  was  associated  with  Alessandro  Leo- 
pardi  (see  Leopardi,  A.),  Alberghetto,  and  Cam- 
panato  (see  Campanato)  in  the  erection  of  the 
altar  and  monument  of  the  Cardinal  Zeno  in 
the  church  of  S.  Marco.  In  1506  a  payment 
of  twenty  gold  ducats  was  made  to  Antonio  on 
account  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
probably  for  the  decoration  of  the  Camerini 
d'  Alabastro  in  his  palace.  Antonio  spent  the 
last  eleven  years  of  his  life  at  Ferrara. 
(For  bibliography,  see  Lombardo,  Pietro.) 
LOMBARDO,  PIETRO  (PIETRO  SO- 
LARO) ;  architect  and  sculptor ;  b.  about 
1433;  d.  1515. 

The  son  of  one  Martino  of  Carona  in  Lom- 
bardy, probably  also  an  architect.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  Pietro  Lombardo  is  in  a  docu- 
ment dated  Sept.  8,  1479.  He  was  probably 
employed  on  the  Presbiterio  and  door  of 
S.  Giobbe  at  Venice,  as  weU  as  the  tomb  of 
Cristoforo  Moro  in  that  church.  The  Palazzo 
Vendramin-Calergi,  in  Venice,  is  ascribed  to 
Pietro.  In  the  contract  of  March  4,  1481,  for 
the  erection  of  the  church  of  the  Miracoli, 
Pietro  is  mentioned  as  the  architect  of  the 
monument  of  the  Doge  Pietro  Mocenigo  at  the 
church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  which  was 
finished  in  1481.  In  a  manuscript  quoted  by 
Boni  (op.  cit.)  an  abstract  is  given  of  the  contract 
made  with  Pietro,  March  4,  1481,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli 
at  Venice.  The  work  was  begun  at  once  and 
finished  in  1489.  The  little  monument  to 
Dante  at  Ravenna  was  erected  by  Pietro  in 
1482.  May  1,  1489,  the  procuratori  of  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Maroo  at  Venice  contracted  with 
Pietro  Lombardo  and  Giovanni  Buora  (see 
Buora)  for  the  reconstruction  of  that  building, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  fire.  After  Novem- 
ber, 1490,  they  were  superseded  by  Mauro 
Coducci  (see  Coducci).  Pietro  also  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Certosa,  Venice,  which 
was  destroyed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
After  the  .flight  of  Antonio  Rizzo  in  1498, 
Pietro  was  appointed  protomaeatra  of  the 
Doges'  Palace,  May  16,  1498.  Owing  to  the 
loss  of  documents  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  building  was  designed  by  him. 
In  1500-1506  he  built  the  wings  of  the  Torre 
dell'  Orologio  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  Venice, 
and  in  1502  rebuilt  the  duomo  of  Cividale  in 
Friuli,  which  had  fallen  in.  Pietro  Lombardo 
conducted  a  botega  in  the  quarter  of  S.  Samuele, 
Venice,  where  a  large  business  was  done  in 
decorative  sculpture.  The  figures  were  usually 
cut  by  his  sons,  Antonio  and  TuUio  (see  Lom- 
bardo, Antonio  and  Tullio). 

Alessandro  Luzio  and  Ridolfo  Renier,  Pietro 
Lombardo,  in  Archivio  storico  delVArte,  XoX.  I. ; 
Giacomo  Boni,  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli;  Pao- 
letti,  Jiinascimento ;  Selvatico,  Sulla  Architet- 
tttra  e  aulla  Sculttirain  Venezia;  Temanza,  ViU; 
F.  Sansovino,  Venezia. 
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laOMBARDO,  SANTO;  architect. 

A  son  of  Tiillio  Lombardo  (see  Lombardo, 
T.).  In  1524  he  was  chosen  proto  (with  the 
co5peration  of  his  father)  of  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Rocco  to  supersede  Bartolomeo  Bono,  Berga- 
masco  (see  Bono,  B.  B.),  and  held  the  place  until 
May  12,  1527,  when  his  accounts  with  the 
scuola  were  settled.  The  Palazzo  Malipiero- 
Trevisan  at  Venice  is  attributed  to  Santo  by 
Temanza  (  Vite).  He  is  known  as  an  architect 
only. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Lombardo,  Pietro.) 

LOMBARDO,      TULLIO       (BOLARO)  ; 

architect  and  sculptor;  d.  Nov.  17,  1532. 

A  son  of  Pietro  Lombardo  (see  Lombardo, 
P.).  He  assisted  his  father  in  many  of  his 
undertakings.  Tullio  made  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Grisostomo  in  Venice.  According  to  Temanza 
he  assisted  Leopardi  (see  Leopardi)  on  the 
monument  to  the  Doge,  Andrea  Vendramini,  in 
the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 
The  statuettes  in  niches  under  the  sarcophagus 
are  probably  by  him.  He  probably  conducted 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral  of  Cividale. 
The  figures  of  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Giovanni 
Mocenigo  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  are  ascribed 
to  him  by  Fr.  Sansovino.  In  1501,  Tullio 
undertook  two  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Capella 
del  Santo  at  Padua,  which  were  not  finished 
before  1525.  Temanza  ascribes  to  him  the 
Capella  del  SS.  Sacramento  in  the  duomo,  and 
the  transept  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Treviso.  Oct.  29,  1507,  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  construction 
of  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Venice.  In 
1523  he  carved  a  door  for  the  studiola  of 
Isabella  d'  Este  Gonzaga,  in  the  Palazzo  at 
Mantua. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Lombardo,  Pietro.) 

LONQHENA  BALD  ASS  ARE ;  architect ; 
b.  1604;  d.  1682. 

The  last  architect  of  the  great  Venetian 
school.  He  formed  himself  on  the  work  of 
Scamozzi,  Palladio,  and  Jacopo  Sansovino  (see 
those  names).  His  earliest  important  under- 
taking was  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute, 
Venice,  which  was  begun  in  1631,  but  not 
finished  until  1656.  In  1640  he  was  appointed 
Proto  della  procuratia  di  SoprOy  or  state  archi- 
tect of  Venice.  The  splendid  church  of  S.  Maria 
agli  Scalzi,  which  Longhena  built  about  1646, 
is  also  famous  for  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  by 
G.  B.  Tiepolo  (see  Tiepolo).  Longhena  built 
the  Capella  Vendramini  in  the  church  of  S. 
Pietro  di  Castello,  the  ancient  cathedral  of 
Venice,  and  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  della  Vigna.  The  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  his  skill  is  the  Palazzo  Pesaro,  built 
about  1644.  He  built  also  the  Palazzo  Bat- 
taglia  (now  Belloni),  the  Palazzo  Flangini,  the 
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Palazzo  Giustinian-Lolin,  the  Palazzo  Zanne, 
near  Sant'  Agostino,  the  Palazzo  Lezze,  the 
Palazzo  Morosini,  near  San  Casciano,  the  Pa- 
lazzo Marcello  (now  Papadopoli),  near  Santa 
Marina,  and  the  Palazzo  Widmann,  near  San 
Casciano.  He  built  also  the  great  stairway  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  the 
monument  to  the  Doge  Giovanni  Pesaro  in  the 
church  of  the  Frari.  All  the  work  mentioned 
here  is  in  Venice. 

Gorlitt,  Geachichte  des  Baroekatilea  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spat-Benaisaance ;  ScbUt2,  Renaissance  in 
Italien ;  Cicognara,  Fabbriche  di  Venezia. 

IX>Na  AND  SHORT  WORK.  Building 
with,  or  arranging,  stones,  so  as  to  present  alter- 
nately parts  projecting  and  receding  along  the 
face  of  the  wall,  as  when  the  quoins  of  a  build- 
ing have  some  stones  which  are  long  horizon- 
tally, affording  some  hold  as  binders  upon  the 
wall.  In  what  is  known  as  Anglo-Saxon  build- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  quoin  stones  are  often  set 
alternately  vertical  and  horizontal  and  receive 
the  above  name.     (See  Saxon  Architecture,  B.) 

LONQ  HOUSE.  The  peculiar  dwelling  of 
the  Iroquois,  called  in  their  language  ho-d^- 
no-sote,  and  from  which  came  their  tribal  name 
Ho-d^-no-sau-nee  (literally,  they  form  a  cabin), 
or  the  People-of-the-Long-house ;  the  confeder- 
acy being  likened  to  the  structures  in  which 
they  lived.  It  was  built  by  placing  poles  in 
the  ground,  and  binding  them  together  by  other 
poles  running  horizontally.  Pole  rafters  were 
then  adjusted  in  triangular  or  arched  form. 
The  frame  was  covered  with  sheets  of  bark, 
held  in  place  by  an  outer  frame  of  poles  tied 
through  to  the  inner  one.  The  house  was  from 
50  to  100  feet  long,  by  about  16  wide.  It  was 
divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  apartments 
6  or  8  feet  wide,  opening  on  an  aisle  which 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  In  this 
open  aisle  were  firepits  between  each  four  apart- 
ments. Holes  in  the  roof  let  out  the  smoke. 
The  occupants  slept  on  raised  bunks  that  ran 
around  the  walls  of  each  apartment.  (See 
Ganosote.)  For  full  particulars  see  Morgan's 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  —  F.  S.  D. 

LONOLBAT  HOUSE.  A  mansion  built 
in  1578  upon  an  estate  which  is  on  the  boixler 
between  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  England. 
It  is  peculiar  among  the  works  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  because  of  its  decided  classical 
character.  It  is  very  large  for  a  private  house, 
220  feet  long;  it  encloses  two  courts  which 
have  ambulatories,  and  is  still  a  habitable  and 
agreeable  house.  The  interior  was  largely  re- 
modelled in  the  nineteenth  century  by  that  same 
Wyatville  who  did  so  much  mischief  at  Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

LONQirELITNB,  ZACHARIE;  architect; 
b.  1669;  d.  1748. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Lepautre  (see  Lepautre), 
and  entered  the  service  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prus- 
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ua.  He  waB  employed  also  by  the  kings  of 
Pol&Dd  and  Saxony.  Longuelune  erected  nu- 
meroiu  buildiuga  in  Warsaw,  and  desig^ied  in 
Dresden  the  Japanese  palace,  and  probably  also 
the  Blockhaus. 

Gurliti,  (ftiekichte  des  BarwlaliUi  in  DeuttcA- 
land;  ha  Qrande  Enejielopidie ;  Dr.  Paul  Schu- 
mann, Barvck  und  Bocoat. 

LONJA.  lu  Spain,  ao  exchange;  some- 
times nearly  the  same  as  the  French  bourse. 
In  some  of  the  Spanish  cities  the  Lonja  is  an 
important  piece  of  neoclassic  architecture. 

LOOKOUT.     A.    A  seat,  platform,  or  more 
elaborate  Htructure  at  a  considerable  height  to 
afford  an  unobstructed  view,  as  for  a  seutiy. 
(For  the  architectural  treatment  of 
such  stractures  see  Echauguette.) 

B.  A  short  wooden  Bracket  or 
Cantilever,  one  end  of  which  is  se- 
cured in  a  wall  so  that  it  projects 
on  the  outside  to  support  uu  over- 
hanging portion  of  a  roof,  cornice,  or 
the  like.  Qeuemlly  concealed  by  the 
supported  structure. 

LOOKUM.  A  small  roof,  as  a 
penthouse ;  used  to  Bhelt«r  a  hoisting 
wheel  and  ita  tackle. 

liOOP.  A.  The  crenel  or  open 
part  of  a  battlement ;  the  space  be- 
tween two  merlons,  usually  having  a 
low  breast  wall  Loop  and  crest  is 
an  old  term  for  the  whole  battlement. 

B.    A  loophole  or  loop  window. 

LOOFHOliS.  In  militaiy  stnic- 
turea,  a  small  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  weapons  ;  generally  a  long 
and  narrow  vertical  aperture  with 
splayed  sides  like  an  embrasure, 
forming  an  opening  nmch  larger  in- 
side than  outside.  (See  Enclosure.)  Thb  Lortia 
Those  for  bowmen  were  long  slits, 
too  narrow  for  the  barrel  of  a  fire- 
arm, and  there  exist  some  which  have 
a  wider  central  part,  evidently  meant  for  this 
later  weapon,     ^^h^^^^t 

LOOPHOIiSVRI^^^In  modem  build- 
ings, a  frame,  as  of  wood,  enclosing  a  door  be- 
low and  a  window  above,  commonly  as  in  a 
stable,  or  two  or  more  windows  in  diHerent 
stories :  thus  filling  a  high,  windowlike  open- 
ing in  the  outer  wall. 

LOOP  VmsCDO'TT.  A  long  and  narrow 
window ;  more  important  than  a  loophole,  al- 
though approaching  such  an  aperture  in  form 
and  perhaps  intended  often  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

LOOBB  BOZ.  An  enclosed  portion  of  a 
stable,  larger  than  a  stall  of  the  usual  siie,  to 
accommodate  one  or  more  horses,  which  are  left 
free  to  move  about  within  it. 

l>ORSNZO.     A  Roman  architect  and  mo- 
saicist.     (See  Cosmati.) 
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LORICUIiA.     Same  as  Hagioscope. 
LOHHAIN,    ROBERT    LB;    sculptor;    b. 
1666  (at  Paris);  d.  1743. 

Le  Lorrain  was  the '  preferred  pupil  of  Fran- 
cis Girardon  (see  Qirardon).  In  1689  he  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  sculpture.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Acadimie  Rayale  de 
peinlure  et  sculpture  in  1702,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  Acaddinie  in  1717,  and  reaeuT  in 
173T.  He  was  extensively  employed  at  Ver- 
sailles, especially  in  the  decoration  of  the  chapel 
of  that  palace  (see  Hardouin-Mansart,  J.).  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  creations  is  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  "  Horses  of  the  Sun "  over  the 
dour  of  the  stable  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Rohan, 


Scclptokb:   thm  Qdtbidk  Bohdsk  bhowinq 

T  THB  BdD  and  THB  UbVULUFBD  Fl^WtB ; 
t  UNrrn  OF  DSCOKATIOH  USEP  IH  ^UK  Fanb(.b. 
SCULPTUBE  FBOH    KODTUHJIK. 

Paris,  now  occupied  1^  the  Imprimerie  No- 
tionate. 

Mariette,  Abtcedario;  Gonse,  Sculptare  Pran- 

IiOTTTB.  In  art,  the  ornament  supposed  to 
be  basel  upon  one  of  several  water  plants,  as 
a  water  lily  of  Egypt,  or  one  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  lotus  which  is  thought  to  have  furnished 
the  original  theme  for  Egyptian  design  is  not 
found  now  in  Egypt,  but  in  India  (see  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  Egyple;  Balfour, 
Cydopixdia  of  India).  The  Egyptian  designs 
are,  however,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  purely 
decorative  purposes,  whether  these  are  in  pure 
sculpture,  in  sculpture  enhanced  by  painting, 
or  in  flat  coloured  patterns,  that  the  question 
of  any  natural  plant  disappears  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  artistic  purpose  of  the  designs. 
So  in  Weetem  Asia ;  the  illustration,  an  Aa- 
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LOUDON 

Syrian  Blab  in  the  British  Museum,  while  it 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  border  is  com- 
posed of  buds  and  open  flowers  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus,  Layard  is  quoted  (Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
op.  cit.,  Vol  II.,  ChxUdSe  et  Assyrie)  as  believ- 
ing that  a  red  tulip,  still  common  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, is  the  more  probable  origin.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez  point  out  that  such  design  as  this  began 
in  the  imitation  by  the  people  of  Western  Asia 
of  Egyptian  ornament,  in  stuffs,  metal  work,  and 
carving.  Indeed,  Flinders  Petrie  (op.  cit.)  points 
out  that  other  flowers  were  confused  with  the 
lotus  blossom  in  decoration.  The  lotus  of  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  and  early  Greek  art  is,  then,  not 
a  close  study  of  any  natural  form.  The  nearest 
approach  to  nature  is  probably  in  the  carved 
masses  resembling  water  lily  buds,  of  which  a 
cut  is  given  under  Capital  (see  Papyrus). 

In  the  art  of  India,  Farther  India,  Korea, 
China,  and  Japan,  the  lotus  blossom  is  used 
in  bronzework,  carving,  painting,  and  the  like, 
and  is  in  a  special  way  identified  with  Buddh- 
ism. From  this  it  passes  into  architectural 
carving  and  the  like,  especially  in  the  peninsula 
of  India. 

Flinders  Petrie,  Egyptian  Decorative  Art ;  Good- 
year, Grammar  of  the  Lotus;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains  ;  Layard,  Discoveries  in  the  Buins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon:  Layard,  Monuments  of 
Nineveh  (two  series);  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire 
de  VArt  dans  VAntiquitk^  Tome  I,  Egypte ;  Tome 
II,  Chaldee  et  Assyrie;  also  translations  of  the 
same.  (Also  see  bibliographies,  Egypt,  Architec- 
ture of ;  Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of.) 

—  RS. 

LOUDON,  JOHN  CLAUDIUS;  landscape 
gardener;  b.  April  8,  1783;  d.  Dec.  U,  1843. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  nurseryman  and  land- 
scape gardener.  In  1803  he  came  to  London, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  essay. 
Observations  on  the  Laying  out  of  Public 
Squares,  In  1809  he  rented  a  large  farm  and 
organized  it  as  a  school  of  agriculture,  which 
was  extremely  successful.  In  1818  he  aban- 
doned this  scheme,  and  made  a  tour  of  Europe. 
His  Encydopcedia  of  Gardening  appeared  in 
1822,  followed  in  1825  by  an  EncycloptEdia 
of  Agriculture^  and  in  1829  by  an  Encyclo- 
pcBdia  of  Plants,  From  1826  until  his  death 
he  edited  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  In  1828 
he  began  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
In  1831  Loudon  laid  out  the  Birmingham  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  He  published  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Cottage^  FarTOy  and  VlUa  Architecture  in 
1832,  and  in  1834  established  the  Architectural 
Magazine^  in  which  some  of  John  Ruskin's  ear- 
liest writings  appeared.  The  Arboretum  or 
Fruticetum  Britannicum  appeared  in  1838. 

Stephen  Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra^ 
phy, 

IMUJBy  LOUIS  NICOLAS  VICTOR ;  archi- 
tect; b.  May  10,  1731 ;  d.  July  2,  1800. 
Victor  Louis  was  the  son  of  a  mason  of  Paris. 
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LOUIS  QUATOBZB 

In  1746  he  entered  the  £cole  royale  dl? Archi- 
tecture, In  the  competition  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1755  he  was  granted  a  special  prize 
with  a  gold  medal  and  a  pension  at  Rome.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1759.  In  1765  Louis  was 
appointed  architect  to  Stanislas  Auguste  Ponia- 
towsky,  king  of  Poland,  with  permission  to  reside 
in  Paris.  He  restored  and  decorated  the  royal 
palace  at  Warsaw,  but  left  no  monuments  in 
Poland.  His  chief  work  is  the  great  theatre 
of  Bordeaux,  built  to  replace  one  burned  in 
1755;  this  was  inaugurated  April  7,  1780. 
The  main  features  of  its  arrangement  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  (see  Gar- 
nicr,  C).  In  1780  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  d'Or- 
It^ans,  Duke  of  Chartres,  commissioned  him  to 
rebuild  his  residence,  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris, 
originally  designed  ifor  the  Cardinal  Richelieu 
by  Jacques  Lemercier  (see  Lemercier,  J.).  The 
restoration  included  a  new  theatre  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Salle  de  TOp^ra.  This  theatre, 
long  celebrated  as  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  has 
been  recently  injured  by  fire.  Louis  published 
a  monograph  on  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  de 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  1782. 

Marionneau,  Victor  Louis ;  Marionneau,  Douze 
lettres  de  Victor  Louis  ;  Detcheverry,  Histoire  ties 
theMres  de  Bordeaux  ;  Braquehaye,  Notes  sur  Louis 
Nicolas  Louis, 

LOXnS    QUATORZB    ARCHITBCTURB. 

In  French,  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  king  who 
succeeded  in  1643  and  who  died  in  1715,  after 
the  longest  reign  in  French  history.  The  style 
called  L'Ardiitecture  Louis  Quatorze  hardly 
developed  itself  until  twenty  years  after  the 
king's  succession,  previous  to  which  time  the 
style  of  the  preceding  reign  continued  (see  Louis 
Treize).  Under  the  influence  of  great  ministers 
the  church  of  the  Sorbonne  was  built  about 
1650,  a  massive  and  costly  chapel  of  great 
architectural  interest,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
church  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  the  work  of  Fran- 
cois Mansart.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  died  1661, 
left  directions  for  the  construction  of  college 
buildings  which  soon  after  became  the  Institute 
of  France  and  still  stand  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Seine.  That  wing  of  the  chateau  of  Blois 
which  was  built  for  Gaston  d'OrMans,  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XIV^  was  built,  as  well  as 
the  building  last  named  above,  by  Francois 
Mansart.  After  1670,  however,  the  king  im- 
posed upon  the  architects  whom  he  employed 
the  grand  style  which  he  especially  afifected; 
and  this,  beginning  in  Levau's  buildings,  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  on  the  Seine,  forming  an- 
ciently the  angle  between  the  water  galleiy  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileriee,  and  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Louvre  with  its  famous  colonnade 
by  Claude  Perrault,  soon  went  on  to  the  vast 
constructions  of  Marly  and  Versailles.  The 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  design  of  Bruant,  was 
begun  in  1670,  and  the  lai^  church  of  S.  Louis 
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LOUIS  QUINZB 
wu  built  with  it ;  but  the  famoiu  southem  part 
of  the  church,  the  D6me  ilea  Invalidee,  is  of  the 
later  yeara  of  this  long  rei^.  Interior  decora- 
tion had  a  great  share  in  tbe  outlay  of  thought 
and  money  of  this  reign,  ita  moet  triumphant 
Btnictura  being  the  Galleiy  of  Apollo  in  tbe 
Louvre.  Churches  of  great  interest  were  built, 
of  which  tbe  moet  important  is  the  church  of 


LOUIS  QUINZB 
expending  ita  force  in  tasteless  ornamentation ; 
but  this  common  view  can  hardly  be  iield  by 
Htudenta  of  the  whole  body  of  building  of  this 
long  reign.  The  years  of  the  Regency,  closing 
with  the  death  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orl^ns,  in 
1723,  were  indeed  years  rather  of  delicate  design 
in  private  houses  and  tlieir  furniture  than  of 
grandioae  public  buildinga ;  but  the  noble  build- 


Loon  XIV.  Akcbttkctou  :  Fio.  1.— Iktmbiok  or  Coapbl,  ChAtxau  at  VKRBAib[.u. 


S.  Boch  ID  Paris,  all  except  its  front,  which  ia 
of  a  much  later  period.     (Cut,  cols.  799,  800.) 

—  E.S. 

LOUIB  QUIHZB  ARUUlTlimU KEL  In 
French,  that  of  Louia  XV.,  the  king  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1715  (see  Louis  Quatorze)  and  reigned 
until  1 774.  The  style  known  as  L' Architecture 
Louia  Quinze  is  c^len  cited  as  trivial  and  as 
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inga  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  the 
work  of  Gabriel,  tbe  completion  of  the  chapel 
of  Veraailles  by  Robert  de  Cotto,  and  the  front 
of  the  church  of  S.  Roch  by  the  same  artist, 
tbe  cb&teaux  of  Nan<7  and  Luneville  in  Lor- 
raine by  Boffrand,  tbe  church  of  S.  Sulpice  by 
Oppenord,  completed  by  Servandoni,  and  the 
Panthfon  of  Paris  1:^  Soufflot,  are  buildings  of 
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LOtnS  SEIZB 
nch  singular  imporUnce,  and  expneMing  m  lib- 
eral antt  intelligODt  a  spirit  of  originality  in 
neoclaseic  deaign,  Uiat  they  may  wmfiHgntiy  be 


Loun  XV.  ABcmrKCTUBB:   Fia.  3.  — Patiuok,  H&tbl 
SouBiSB,  Faru;  c.  1730. 

S«  Interior  of  upper  gtorj  brlov. 


■et  against  the  similar  buildings  in  any  prerioua 
leign.     (Cut,  cols.  805,  806.)  — R.  S. 

LOTTIB  BBIZB  ARCHITECTURE.  In 
French,  that  of  Louis  X^'I.,  the  king  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1774  (see  Louis  Quince)  and  was  be- 
headed in  1793.  The  art  known  as  the  Style 
Louis  Seize  ia  expressed  but  in  few  important 
monumenta,  for  the  trouble  of  the  whole  reign, 
and  that  which  brought  the  great  Revolution  to 
ita  first  outbreak,  was  a  threatening  national 
bankruptcy.  The  delicate  taste  whith  marked 
the  curious  reviTal  of  severity  and  simplicity, 
u  opposed  to  the  overdone  scrollwork  and 
magnificence  of  the  rocaille  decoration  common 
in  the  previous  reign  (see  Rococo),  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  by  internal  decoration,  as  in  the 
panelling  and  painting  of  boudoirs  and  libraries 
in  private  houses  and  at  Versailles  and  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  in  the  exquisite  liimiture  which 
was  made  for  thoee  rooms.  Even  in  Paris  only 
one  complete  building  repreeenta  the  taste  of  the 


LOU7BB 

time,  the  palace  in  miniature,  on  the  Quai, 
south  of  the  Seine,  which,  built  as  a  private 
hotel,  is  now  a  part  of  the  office  and  place  of 
reception  of  the  L^on  of  Hotiout.  The  theatre 
r  Bordeaux  by  Louis  ia  often  pronounced  by 
^:ench  students  the  noblest  monument  of  this 
iign;  but  the  mere  addition  to  an  othenrise 
tilitarian  building  of  a  dodecastyle  portico  of 
^rinthian  columns  can  hardly  be  accounted  aa 
laking  up  a  building  characteristic  of  a  style. 

~R.S. 

LOUIS   TRBEZB  AHCHITBCTURE.      In 
rench,  that  of  Louia  XIII.,  the  king  who  suc- 
ceeded Henri  IV.  in  1610  and  died  1643. 
The  style  known  as  L' Architecture  Louia 
Treize  is  largely  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Henri  FV.     Its  best-known  monument  is  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris.     (See 
Luxembourg,  Palace  of  the.)     Besides  this 
building,  De  Brosee  built  in  Paris  the  front 
of  the  church  of  S.  Gervais,  and  important 
buildings  which  have  sisce  disappeared.    The 
palace  which  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  built 
and  which  aft«rward  became  the  Palais  Royal 
,     was  designed  by  Jacques  Lemerder,  who 
I      also  built  at  Fontainebleau  the  great  per- 
'      ron  in  the  Court  of  the  White  Horse,  and 
at  the  Louvre  those  extensive  additions  to  the 
famous  square  court,  the  "  Cour  du  Louvre," 
properly  so  called,  which  made  it  four  times 
as  large  as  it  had  been  in  the  Sliddle  Ages, 
and  as  Pierre  Leecot  had  left  it,    (See  Louvre, 
I.)     Many  chateaux  were  built  during  this 
reign,  among  which  was  the  old  hunting  lodge 
of  brick  and  light-coloured  stone,  of  which 
parts  still  remain  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
vast  palace  of  Vetsailles.     The  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  most  renowneil 
buildings  in  the  neoclassic  style,  ia  of  1636 
and  the  following  years,  and,  as  the  his- 
torian Chateau  has  pointed  out,  is  still  of 
the  style  of  the  preceding  reign,  although  entirely 
built  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.     (Cuts, 
cola.  807,  808;  809,  810.)  — E.  S. 

LOUirOlNO  ROOM.  In  the  United  States, 
the  same  as  Conversation  Room.  (See  Club 
House.) 

IiOUVilR.  A-  Originally,  an  outlet  for 
smoke,  as  in  a  roof.  Later,  a  lantemlike 
structure  enclosing  and  covering  such  on  outlet, 
the  smoke  escaping  through  openings  in  its 
sides.  In  modern  times,  such  a  stnicturo  serv- 
ing for  ventilation  and  having  each  opening  filled 
with  a  series  of  horizontally  fixed  boards  or  slats 
sloping  downward  and  outward.  Each  board 
laps  over  the  one  below,  with  an  open  space 
between,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  air, 
while  excluding  rain.     (Compare  Lantern.) 

B.  By  extension  from  the  preceding  definition, 
any  opening  arranged  as  above  described  ;  espe- 
cially a  belfty  window,  in  which  case  the  sloping 
boanla  serve  also  to  throw  outwaid  and  down- 
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^jOTTVbb  board 

T&rd  the  sound  of  the  bells;  (see  Abat-Bons). 
Written  aleo  Louvre,  and  in  combinatioD  LuSei ; 
as  Luffer  Board.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

LOUVBK  BOARD.  One  of  the  boards  or 
slats  of  a  LouTer ;  written  aleo  Louvre  and  Lufier 
Board.     (Compare  Lever  Board.) 

A.  Furnished  with  Louveis. 


LOUVRB 

of  PVance  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus 
until  the  fiill  of  the  monarchy ;  aince  the  Revo- 
lution, devoted  to  public  purposes  and  coDtAin- 
ing  at  difierent  times  different  departments  of 
the  government  and  always  a  museum  of  fine 
art ;  also,  at  intervals,  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Salon,  and  private  studios. 


LoniB  XT.  AacHiTKCTTraK ;  Fia.  ^ 


-iHTKRioB  OF  Pavilion,  Hotbl  Suubisb,  Paris;  c.  1730. 


B.  Divided  into  or  consisting  of  Louvers,  as 
a  loiivered  panel. 

IiOirVBR  SMU'l'l'llH.    (See  under  Shutter.) 

LOUVIIH  WIMUOW.  A  window  opening 
arranged  as  a  Louver  iu  sense  B. 

LOUVRB  (I.).     (The  term  is  of  unknown 

origin    and   significance.)     The   royal   chateau 

forming  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
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r,  F\g.  8. 

The  mediteval  castle  occupied  a  rectangle 
about  300  by  325  feet  close  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  Seine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment in  France,  the  old  castle  was  taken  in 
hand,  and  as  early  as  1554  the  work  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  old  square  fortress  was 
undertaken  by  Pierre  Lescot.     At  the  same  time 


LUCIANO  DA  liAURANA 


LOUTRB  (II.).    Same  as  Louver. 
LOZEHOB.  A  figure  used  in  deco- 


LUDWIQ 

elated  with  him  were  Baccio  Pontelli  (see  Pon- 

telli),  and  probably  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini 

(see  Martini,  F.  di  Giorgio).      The   principal 

sculptor  employed  was  Barocci  of  Milan.     (See 

Bramante.)     The  palace  is  also  attributed  to 

Luciano. 

Friedrich  Arnold,  PalcM  von  Urbino  ;  Mtintz, 
Benaissance;  Baldi,  Memorie, 

LUDWIQ,  MEISTBR ;  architect. 

An  important  German  architect  of  the  Gothic 

period.     From  1275  to  1306  he  conducted  the 

works  at  the  cathedral  of  Regensburg  (Ratisbon), 

in  Bavaria.     Associated  with  him  were  his  sons 

Weichmann  and  Konrad. 

Niedermayer,  Kunstler  und  Kunstvoerke  der 
StadJt  Begeiisburg, 

LUFFER  BOARD.  Same  as  Louver 
Board. 

LITQ.  A,  A  short  projecting  portion  of  a 
member,  usually  as  a  means  of  attachment,  or 
to  keep  another  part  in  place.  If  such  a  pro- 
jection also  supports  a  weight,  it  usually  is 
called  a  bracket. 

B,  In  a  sill,  as  for  a  door  or  window,  that 
part  at  each  end  which  has  a  horizontal  top  bed 
to  receive  the  walling  of  a  pier  on  either  side ; 
the  waah  of  the  sill  stopping  against  an  upright 
or  a  curve  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  lug  on 
the  side  toward  the  opening.  Lugs  are  some- 
times cut  with  a  continuation  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  jamb  above ;  and  these  mouldings  may 
stop  against  the  slope  of  the  wash  or  may  even 
return  along  the  front  of  the  sill. 

LUM.  A  chimney,  the  fireplace  and  flue 
being  taken  together.  (Local  English  and 
Scotch.) 

LUMBER.  In  the  United  States,  in  con- 
nection with  building  and  manufacturing, 
wood  as  prepared  for  the  market;  whether  in 
the  log  or  in  sawed  or  more  elaborately  dressed 
pieces.  In  Great  Britain,  such  material  is 
known  simply  as  wood  (which  see  for  the  classi- 
fication there ;  see  also  Stutf). 

As  usually  prepared  for  building  purposes, 
lumber  intended  for  the  rougher  operations  of 
framing  and  the  like  i&  squared  from  the  log  in 
sawmills  according  to  standard  dimensions, 
but  is  otherwise  undressed;  while  the  lighter 
material,  as  for  sheathing,  ceiling,  and  other 
finish  is  commonly  planed  on  one  face  and 
perhaps  slightly  moulded,  as  with  a  tongue  and 
groove,  a  bead,  or  the  like.  The  British  sys- 
tem of  classifying  wood  under  definite  names, 
according  to  its  dimensions,  is  quite  unknown 
in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  very  general 
way.  Thus,  squared  pieces  for  framing  and 
the  like  are  commonly  all  designated  as  Scant- 
ling when  not  more  than  about  30  square 
inches  in  cross  section;  pieces  of  larger  size 
being  known  as  Timber,  or  more  specifically 
Dimension  Timber,  with  or  without  the  article. 
Thus,  a  piece  5  inches  by  6  inches  in  size  has 
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LUNQHI 

been  in  the  lumber  trade  more  or  less  officially 
defined  as  a  Scantling ;  a  piece  of  6  by  6  inches 
as  a  Dimension  Timber.  (See  also  Board; 
Plank ;  Veneer.)  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  United 
States,  quite  common  to  designate  lumber  by  the 
use  for  which  any  given  size  may  be  primarily 
designed,  as  Studding,  Furring,  Sheathing, 
Veneer.  (For  the  preparation  of  lumber,  see 
Bastanl  Cut ;  Dress  (v.) ;  Heartwood ;  Quarter 
Sawed;  Sapwood;  Woodworking  Machinery. 
See  also  Terra  Gotta  Lumber.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

LUNATIC  A87LUM.     (See  Asylum.) 

LUNCH  ROOM.  A,  In  a  private  house, 
a  room  which  may  be  used  for  luncheon  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  dinner.  It  may  be  one  with  the 
break&st  room,  and  in  that  case  may  take 
either  title.  The  reason  for  separating  it  from 
the  dining  room  \&  generally  in  its  smaller  size 
and  in  the  less  elaborate  character  of  the  meals 
served  there. 

B,  A  room  or  group  of  rooms  in  which  a 
simple  restaurant  service  is  carried  on;  espe- 
cially in  the  business  quarters  of  great  cities 
where  usually  only  the  midday  meal  is  required 
by  persons  who  are  far  away  from  their  homes. 

LUNBTTB.  That  portion  of  a  vertical  sur- 
face beneath  a  vault  which  it  intersects  and 
bounded  by  the  intrados  and  —  approximately 
—  by  the  springing  line.  When  a  solid  wall  it 
often  receives  mural  painting,  but  is  commonly 
filled  with  glass. 

LUNO'ARNO.  A.  In  Florence ;  the  street 
along  the  river  Amo  on  either  side.  It  is  com- 
monly written  in  one  word  when  combined  with 
the  local  names;  thus,  the  Lungamo  Corsini 
extends  from  the  Ponte  S.  Trinitit  to  the  Ponte 
Alia  Carraja  along  the  right  or  northern  bank. 

B.  The  street  or  quays  similarly  situated  in 
Pisa ;  these  are  often  called  locally  Lungo  V  Amo. 

LUN OHI,  MABTINO  (the  elder)  ;  architect. 

Architect  of  the  school  of  Giacomo  della  Porta 
(see  Giacomo  della  Porta)  in  Rome.  He  de- 
signed the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vallicella, 
the  fa9ade  of  S.  Girolamo  degli  Schiavoni,  after 
1585,  the  Palazzo  Ceri,  and  the  Palazzo  Altemps, 
all  in  Rome.  Lunghi's  most  important  work  is 
the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome,  1590. 

Guriittf  Geschichte  des  Barockstilfts  in  Italien  ; 
Kbe,  Spat-Renaissance;  Strack,  Baudenkmaler 
Boms, 

LUNQHI,  MARTINO  (the  younger)  ;  archi- 
tect; d.  1657. 

A  son  of  Onorio  Lunghi  (see  Lunghi,  0.). 
He  built  about  1650  the  church  of  SS.  Vincenzo 
ed  Anastasio  near  the  fountain  of  Trevi  for  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the  little  church  of 
S.  Antonio  de'  Portoghesi,  about  1652.  Less 
important  are  the  facades  of  S.  Adriano  and 
S.  Maria  dell'  Orto  and  the  altar  of  S.  Carlo  al 
Corso.     All  are  in  Rome. 

Gurlitt,  OeschicfUe  des  Barockstiles  in  Balien  ; 
Ebe,  Sp&t-Benaissance. 
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I.niTaHI,  OHORIO;  architect;  bi  1&16; 
d.  1619. 

A  Bon  of  Martioo  Lunghi  the  elder.  He  bililt 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  the  Palazzo 
Vero8po,QowTorlonia,  about  1616,and  the  church 
of  S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  begun  1612,  all  in  Rome. 

Gurlltt,  OeKhlrhte  da  Baroekuile*  in 
Ebe,  SpSi-Senalstaaee, 

LURAOO,  ROCCO  j  architect ;  d.  1 

In  1564  Lurago  built  the  famous 
Doria-Taroi  (del  Muuicipio)  in  the  Stmda 
Genoa.  For  Piua  V.  (Pope  1566-15 
built  the  church  and  conrent  of  the  Don 
at  Bosco.     (See  Aleasi,  O.) 

Hilizla,  Memorie;  Reinhardt,  Oenoa. 

LUXBUBOURQ,  PALACE  OF 
Built  originally  by  Marie  de  M^icie 
properly,  Maria  dei  Medici)  widow  of  He 
of  France,  during  the  years  between  16 
1 620.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  i 
as  it  was  originally  built,  but  the  nev 
with  projecting  pavilions  on  the  gard< 
were  built  during  the  reign  of  Louis  P 
Under  recent  political  Bjratems  the  Chan 
Peers,  afterward  the  Senate,  has  ocGupie< 
and  rooms  in  the  palace,  and  the  well 
museum  of  the  Luxembourg,  devoted  t 
the  important  works  of  living  artists,  ha 
been  contained  in  some  of  the  galleries 
but  since  1890  the  museum  has  been  fixo 
in  what  was  once  the  orang^rie,  and  thi 
senate  baa  the  whole  palace  proper.  Thi 
garilen  of  the  Luxembourg  is  one  of  tb 
pubUc  parks  of  Paris  and  is  adorned  wit! 
very  interesting  sculpture.  —  R.  S. 

IiUZARCHEB,  ROBHRT  DB ;  arcbi 
tect. 

The  Carlovingian  cathedral  of  Aminu 
France,  was  burned  in  1218.  The  bishop 
Evrard  de  Pouilloy,  determined  to  rebuil( 
it  at  once  on  a  magmficeut  scale.  Thi 
plans  for  this  building,  the  present  cathe 
dral,  were  made  by  a  layman,  Robert  di 
Luzarcliea.  At  the  death  of  Evrard  ii 
1223,  the  foundations  were  completed 
During  the  bishopric  of  his  Buccessoi 
Geuffroy  d'Eu,  the  work  was  pushed  witi 
the  greatest  activity.  Thomas  de  Cor 
mont  (see  Corniont,  T,  Ue)  succeeded  Lu 
zarches  and  built  the  nave  and  traneep 
as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  great  vault 
according  to  the  plans  of  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  labyrinth  of  the  pavement 
of  the  cathedral,  destroyed  about  fifty 
yeara  ago,  were  to  be  seen  the  figures 


LYOEUM 

LTCB1TM  (AvKuar).  A.  A  place  in  Athena 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Lukeioe  (the  Wolf  Apollo) 
and  used  mainly  as  a  wrestling  ground,  palsstra, 
and  the  like.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  buildings. 

B.    An  institution  of  learning  or  of  a  litenry 


:,  Pakib:   Patojoh  o 


of  Bishop  Evrard  and  of  the  three  architects,  I  association,  and  hence  the  building  erected  for 


Luzarcbes,  and  Thomas  and  Renaud  de  Gormont 
with  a  couimentorative  inscription  which  is  now 
in  the  Mus^  de  Picaidie. 


the  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  In  the 
towns  of  the  United  States  it  was  until  recently 
the  custom  to  have  a  lecture  room  and  perhaps 
a  library,  reading  room,  or  the  like,  is  a  building 
commonly  called  the  Lyceum. 


LYCH 

(and  compounds).  Same  as  Lich  and 
compounds. 

LTGHNTCBS.  Same  as  Lychnites  Marble, 
under  Marble. 

LTCHN08C0PR  Same  as  Low  Side 
Window. 

LTdA,  ARCHXTBCTURB  OF.  That  of 
the  ancient  state  lying  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Asia  Minor  close  to  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  but 
little  known  except  in  respect  to  the  curious 
rock-cut  tombs  (for  which  see  Asia  Minor, 
Architecture  of).  In  later  times  a  pure  Greek 
influence  prevailed  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  this  has  been  partly  described 
in  the  books  cited  below. 

Fellows,  A  Journal .  .  .  <n  Asia  Minor,  London, 
1839  ;  Fellows,  An  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia^ 
London,  1841 ;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in 
J^cia.  _jj^g 

LT8IPP08  OF  SICTONB;  sculptor. 

An  important  Greek  sculptor  who  was  espe- 
ciaUy  attached  to  the  court  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (356-323  b.c.).  His  work  differs  from 
that  of  Polyclitus  (see  Polyclitus)  in  having 
greater  refinement  of  proportion.  His  bronze 
statue  of  an  Apoxyomenos,  an  athlete  scraping 
himself  with  a  strigil,  which  was  placed  by 
Agrippa  in  his  baths  at  Rome,  is  represented  by 
a  splendid  marble  copy  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo 
of  the  Vatican,  which  was  discovered  by  Canina 
(see  Canina),  in  the  Trastevere  at  Rome  in  1849. 

CoUignon,  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Ortcque; 
Flinius,  Historia  Naturalis;  Ldwy,  Lysipp  und 
seine  Stellung  in  der  Griechischen  Plastik ;  Percy 
Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins;  Stahr,  Torso, 


MoCOMB,  JOHN;  engineer  and  architect; 
b.  Oct.  17,  1763  (in  New  York) ;  d.  May  25, 
1853. 

His  family  were  Scotch,  and  settled  in  New 
York.  He  designed  the  front  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment house  in  New  York,  1790,  S.  John's 
church,  the  Murray  Street  and  the  Bleecker  Street 
churches,  and  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  East- 
em  states.  McComb  was  supervising  architect 
of  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  erection  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  its 
designer.     (Wilde,  op.  cit.) 

Wilde,  New  York  City  Hall  fax  Century  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  XXVII. 

ItfAGELLUM.  In  Roman  archseology,  a 
market,  especially  for  provisions.  The  only 
instance  known  to  us  where  the  plan  can  easily 
be  made  out  is  that  of  Pompeii.  There,  a 
tholos,  really  a  twelve-sided  enclosure,  and  ap- 
parently a  mere  roof  supported  on  stone  pillars, 
occupied  the  middle  point,  while  all  around  the 
place  was  entirely  open  to  the  air,  and  the  very 
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small  shops  which  fronted  on  the  open  space 
were  without  windows  or  back  rooms.  A  colon- 
nade forming  a  cloister  faced  the  open  space  on 
either  side.  Although  the  building  is  small  and 
could  never  have  had  architectural  pretensions, 
there  are  remains  of  paintings  of  great  interest. 
(See  Market.)— R.  S. 

ItfACEQCOULTION.  A  projecting  series 
of  corbels  often  surmounting  the  walls  of  later 
mediaeval  fortifications,  and 
carrying  an  overhanging 
portion  of  the  stone  floor 
of  the  rampart,  the  floor 
having  openings  between 
the  corbels  for  the  delivery 
of  missiles  on  the  enemy 
below.  The  parapet  or 
battlement  is  constructed 
along  the  outer  ends  of  the 
corbels.  (See Castle;  For- 
tification.) 

MACHINBR7    Machicolatioit:    A 

BPACB.     (See  Engine        ^^'^^^^^^^l 

Room.)  TUBY. 

'    ItfACHUCA,  PEDRO ;     TheiMrapet  wall,  about 

painter,  sculptor,  and  ar-  S^'S^JJw'^ftSrtSu: 
chitect.  ^^  ">  «P«n  •?•«• 

TT         ^    J*   J      •        Tx  1  about  18  Inchaa  wide 

Ue     studied     m     Italy,  between  the  puapet 

and  in  1526  or  1527  be-       ^^^  *«  *»'  "*• 

gan  the  palace  which  the 

Emperor  Charles  V.  undertook  to  build  on  the 

ruins  of  a  part  of   the  Alhambra  (Granada^ 

Spain). 

Bermudez,  Dicdonario. 

MACTiAURIN ;  architect. 

The  towers  which  Servandoni  (see  Servan- 
doni)  designed  for  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice 
(Paris)  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church,  Maclaurin  was  commissioned 
in  1749  to  rebuild  them.  His  work  was  con- 
demned, in  turn.  In  1777  Jean  Francjois  Chal- 
grin  rebuilt  the  northern  tower.  The  southern 
tower  is  still  as  Maclaurin  left  it.  (See  Chal- 
grin.) 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 


(See  Church  of  the 


BiADELBINE, 

Madeleine.) 

BiADERNA  (BiADERNO),  CARLO;  ar- 
chitect ;  b.  1556 ;  d.  1629. 

A  Lombard  architect,  who  followed  his  uncles, 
Domenico  and  Giovanni  Fontana  (see  Fontana, 
D.  and  G.),  to  Rome.  He  was  associated  with 
them  in  their  work,  and  completed  several  un- 
dertakings commenced  by  them,  among  others 
the  Fontana  delF  Acqua  Paola.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  architect  in  Rome.  His 
earliest  independent  work  appears  to  be  the  fa- 
9ade  of  the  church  of  S.  Susanna  (1595-1603). 
He  built  also  the  Palazzo  Mattel  di  Giove  (1602). 
The  idea  of  applying  the  long  nave  of  the  church 
of  Qes^  by  Yignok  (see  Barozzio,  G.),  to  the 
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great  church  of  S.  Peter  originated  with  Domen- 
ico  Fontana.  The  execution  of  the  scheme  was 
the  work  of  Carlo  Madema,  who  built  also  the 
fa9ade  aa  we  now  see  it,  the  design  for  which  was 
ba^d  on  the  model  left  by  Michelangelo.  The 
vestibule  is  one  of  Madema's  best  works.  The 
interior  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria  dates  from  1605.  Madema  continued 
the  construction  of  the  Palazzo  Quirinale  (see 
Mascherino  and  Fontana,  D.),  designed  the 
stairway  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi  (1587)  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  and  built  the  Palazzo  Ode- 
Bcalchi  in  the  Piazza  dei  SS.  Apostoli.  One 
of  his  most  important  works  is  the  Palazzo 
Barberini  (begun  1624),  which  was  continued 
by  Bernini  (see  Bernini)  and  Boromini  (see 
Boromini).  Madema  designed  the  fountains  of 
the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro.  All  the  works  men- 
tioned here  are  in  Rome. 

Gurlitt,  Oeachichte  de8  Barockstiles  in  Italitn; 
Ebe,  Spat- Renaissance;  H.  Mosler,  Sansovino. 

BiADERNA,  8TEFANO ;  sculptor;  b. 
1571 ;  d.  1636. 

His  most  important  works  are  the  reclining 

statue  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  the  church  of  that  saint 

in   the  Trastevere,   and   decorative   figures  of 

children  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Marcel  Raymond,  La  Saints  Cicile  de  Sti- 
phane  Madema;  Ebe,  Spdt-Benaissance, 

BiADHOITSIL  A  place  for  the  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  insane.  (See  Asy- 
lum; Hospital.) 

BiADISON  SQUARE  QARDEN.  In  New 
York  City;  a  building  erected  about  1890,  and 
containing  a  very  large  arena  with  seats  for 
several  thousand  spectators;  and  also,  under 
the  same  roof,  a  theatre,  a  concert  hall  which 
also  serves  as  a  ballroom,  a  smaller  hall,  and 
various  minor  rooms.  The  building  fills  the 
entire  block  200  x  425  feet,  and  has  a  tower 
closely  studied  from  the  Giralda,  capped  by  a 
vane  with  a  statue  of  Diana  modelled  by  Au- 
gustus St.  Gaudens,  and  reaching  a  total  height 
of  332  feet.  The  design  is  by  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White.  The  building  is  almost  wholly  in 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing arcade  in  three  long  stretches,  of  which  the 
shafts  are  of  polished  granite. 

MAENDBEL     Same  as  Meander. 

BffAOAZINE.  A  place  of  storage  of  any  kind ; 
especially,  in  modern  use,  of  explosives  and  pro- 
jectiles ;  an  abbreviation  of  powder  magazine. 

MAOENTA,  GIOVANNI  AMBR08I0; 
architect. 

An  architect  of  the  school  of  the  Tibaldi  (see 
Tibaldi),  in  Bologna.  He  built  the  fine  nave 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  which  was  remod- 
elled by  Alfonso  Torrigiani  in  1747,  the  church 
of  S.  Salvatore  (1623),  the  church  of  S.  Paolo 
(1611),  etc.,  all  in  Bologna. 

Gurlittf  Oeschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spdt-Benaissance* 
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ItfAOISTER.  In  Latin,  a  chief,  leader, 
master ;  in  mediaeval  Latin,  often  an  artisan  or 
tradesman  who  had  passed  apprenticeship  and 
was  recognized  as  "  master  of  his  craft."  (See 
Guild.) 

ItfAONA  QRSSCIA  (also  Miyor  Grsecia). 
In  Latin,  Great  Greece  (Greater  Greece).  The 
southern  part  of  Italy,  so  called  from  its  gen- 
eral occupancy  by  Grecian  colonists.  The  lim- 
its of  the  district  so  entitled  are  not  accurately 
fixed;  in  modem  times  the  term  is  applied 
rather  to  the  far  southeast,  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  or  the  Basilicata,  with  half 
of  Apulia  and  half  of  Calabria.  (See  Italy, 
Parts  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  Bibliography.) 

MAQNE,  AUaiTSTB  JOSEPH ;  architect ; 
b.  April  2,  1816;  d.  July  15,  1885. 

Magne  was  a  pupil  of  Francois  Debret  (see 
Debret)  and  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
He  was  inspecteur  divisionnaire  of  the  city 
of  Paris  from  1859  to  1869,  and  architecte  di- 
visionnaire from  1869  until  his  death.  He 
built  several  of  the  churches,  theatres,  and 
markets  of  Paris.  Magne  published  Mono- 
graphie  du  nouveau  tMdtre  du  vaudeville 
Mg4  par  la  ville  de  Paris  (1  vol.  folio,  Paris, 
1873). 

Baucbal,  Dictionnaire, 

MAONET.     (See  Electrical  Appliances.) 

MAIANO,  BENEDETTO  DA.  (See  Bene- 
detto da  Maiano.) 

MAIANO,  aiULIANO  DA  (See  Giuli- 
ano  da  Maiano.) 

MA  TRIE.  In  France,  the  public  building 
containing  the  offices  of  a  ma  ire,  or  chief  officer, 
of  a  small  city  or  part  of  a  large  city.  There 
was  a  maire  of  Paris  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Since  then  there  have  been  twenty 
arrondissemetvts,  with  a  maire  for  each.  The 
mairies  in  Paris  and  in  the  provincial  cities  are 
not  large  buildings ;  certain  ceremonies  have 
their  proper  place  within  them,  and  their  most 
important  room  is  generally  the  hall  for  mar- 
riages, in  which,  by  French  law,  all  marriages 
must  take  place,  whether  afterward  celebrated 
by  the  chureh  or  not.    (Cuts,  cols.  819,  820.) 

—  R.  S. 

MAI80N  CARRfiE.  At  Nimes  (Card), 
in  southern  France.  The  most  important 
Roman  temple  remaining.  (See  France,  Archi- 
tecture of;  Roman  Imperial  Architecture; 
Temple.) 

SiAISON  DIEU.  Originally,  in  French, 
a  hospital. 

BflATTANI,  LORENZO;  architect;  b. 
about  1275;  d.  June,  1330. 

In  1310  he  appears  first  as  capomaestro  of 
the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  Italy  (begun  in  1290). 
The  fa<;ade  was  probably  begun  at  this  time. 
July  13,  1319,  he  was  called  to  Perugia  to 
superintend  public  works,  especially  the  forti- 
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fications.  The  Porta  di  S.  Fortunato  at  Todi 
is  traditionally  attributed  to  him.  In  1322  he 
assisted  as  an  adviser  at  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 
Sept.  11,  1327,  he  was  again  at  Perugia. 

Fumi,  Duomo  di  Orvie.to:  Luzi,  Duomo  di  Or- 
vielo;  Mereu,  Le  Dome  dfOrvieto;  Delia  Valle, 
Duomo  di  Orvieto. 

MAITANI,  VITAUI ;  architect. 

A  son  of  Lorenzo  Maitani.  At  his  father's 
death  in  1330,  he  succeeded  him,  with  his 
brother  Niccolb,  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto.  In 
1350  he  assumed  complete  direction  of  the 
works  at  the  cathedral. 

(For  bibliography  see  Maitani,  L.) 

MAK800RAH.  A  screen  or  partition  in 
a  mosque,  and  by  extension  the  place  enclosed 
by  such  a  screen.  There  are  two  common  uses 
of  the  term,  (1)  as  denoting  the  reserved  place 
of  prayer  (see  Prayer  Chamber),  which  is 
screened  o£f  from  the  rest  of  the  mosque,  and 
where  conversation  and  free  moving  about  of  the 
crowd  is  prohibited ;  and  (2)  the  enclosed  space 
around  a  tomb  in  the  few  cases  where  a  tomb  is 
allowed  within  the  roofed  part  of  a  structure. 

MALACHITB.  Carbonate  of  copper  of  a 
green  colour,  silky  or  velvety  lustre,  and  pro- 
noimced  concretionary  structure.  A  little 
hanler  than  common  marble,  but  cuts  to  a 
sharp  edge  and  acquires  a  good  polish.  To  be 
had  only  in  small  pieces,  and  the  table  tops, 
vases  and  other  works  of  art  constructed  from 
it  are  invariably  patchwork  veneers.  The 
principal  source  of  the  commercial  article  is  the 
Ural  Mountains.  —  G.  P.  M. 

MALATBSTA  CHAPBL.  (See  Tempio 
Malatestiano.) 

MAIiAT  ARCHITBCTURS.  That  of  the 
more  civilized  peoples  of  the  Malay  race; 
those  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  (Malacca)  with  large  tracts 
in  the  mainland  of  Farther  India  and  in  Suma- 
tra and  Java.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
peninsula  except  on  the  seacoast;  even  the 
British  possessions  are  only  in  part  explored 
by  European  observers. 

Of  aU  architecture  which  can  be  called  prop- 
erly Malay,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the 
ancient  pagodas,  in  the  heart  of  Java.  The 
great  temple  called  Borobodor,  in  the  Kedu 
district,  is  a  nearly  solid  structure  like  a 
Stupa,  with  platforms  covered  by  small  stone 
structures  which  rise  one  above  another,  form- 
ing six  great  terraces  of  generally  rectangular 
shape.  The  topmost  of  these  forms  a  platform 
from  which  rises  a  second  moundlike  structure 
of  circular  plan,  carrying  bell-shaped  stone 
cupolas  in  three  ranks,  also  rising  step  fashion, 
surrounding  a  great  central  cupola.  The  small 
stone  buildings  of  the  lower  terraces  are 
arranged  along  the  edge;  they  are  square  in 
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plan,  having  niches  worked  into  their  sides, 
and  seated  statues  in  the  niches;  the  bell- 
shaped  cupolas  of  the  upper  and  circular  tiers 
are  hollow  and  contain  each  a  sacred  figure, 
usually  a  complete  statue.  The  height  from 
the  surrounding  level  of  the  ground  is,  to  the 
great  square  platform,  approximately  60  feet, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  dome  which  crowns  the 
circular  structure,  120  feet. 

The  temple  at  Brambanan  is  of  more  ad- 
vanced character,  constructionally  speaking,  as 
there  are  interiors  of  some  importance  provided 
in  the  central  masses  and  also  in  the  minor 
pavilions.  The  elaborate  central  pavilion  has 
a  square  central  tower  rising  to  the  height  of 
two  architectural  stories,  while  the  four  square 
projections  which  form  a  Greek  cross  are  only 
one  architectural  stoiy  in  height.  All  these 
are  roofed  with  octagonal  pyramids  and  half 
pyramids,  producing  a  most  effective  and  well- 
imagined  group,  in  all  of  which  there  is  the  most 
elaborate  use  of  cut  stone. 

These  buildings  are  of  pre-Mohammedan 
date,  and  are  to  the  present  Moslem  peoples 
that  which  the  Buddhist,  Jaina,  or  early  Hindu 
buildings  are  to  the  modem  half-Mohammedan 
peoples  of  northern  Hindustan.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  in  part  that  they  are  Malay  in  char- 
acter. The  only  buildings  which  are  strictly 
Malay  are  the  modem  dwellings,  slight  stmc- 
tures  of  bamboo  and  reed,  such  as  are  common 
in  tropical  islands.  A  careful  study  of  these 
would  be  of  the  highest  interest,  but  the  mate- 
rials for  it  do  not  exist.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  the  scientific  method  of  comparison 
should  be  applied  to  simple  house  building  in 
the  different  tropical  lands  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  —  R.  S. 

MAIiL.  A  place  for  walking  and  taking 
the  air.  The  name  originates  in  the  game  of 
Pall  Mall  (balls  stmck  by  a  malletlike  imple- 
ment), and  from  the  epoch  of  its  origin  is 
genenilly  taken  as  meaning  a  formal  walk  with 
straight  rows  of  trees.     (See  Alameda.) 

MAIiLBABLE  CAST  IRON.  Cast  iron 
which  has  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  carbon 
by  heating  to  a  red  heat,  together  with  some 
chemical  compound  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
carbon,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly. 
Such  castings  are  not  brittle  in  the  sense  that 
(Hxlinary  cast  iron  is  brittle. 

BfAIiT  HOUSE.  A  building  for  the  malt- 
ing of  grain  and  similar  preparations  for  brew- 
ers' work.     (See  bibliography  under  Brewery.) 

MAMBAR.  Same  as  Mimbar ;  a  different 
transliteration. 

MANDORAL.  A  figure  of  the  general 
form  of  an  almond;  especially  in  Christian 
symbology  a  representation  in  art  of  the  Vesica 
Piscis  (which  see). 

MAMSm,  A19T019IO  (CIACCHBRI)  ; 
architect. 
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A  Florentine  architect  who  continued  and 
completed  several  of  the  buildings  undertaken 
by  Brunellesco  (see  Brunellesco).  He  built  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence, 
after  Brunellesco's  death.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Antonio  di  Tuccio  Manetti 
(see  Manetti,  A.  di  T.). 

Geymiiller,  Brunellesco  in  Geymtiller-Steg- 
mann.  Die  arch,  der  Renaissance  in  Toscana; 
Miliitz,  Renaissance. 

MANBTn,  A19TONIO  DI  TUOCXCO ;  hi»- 
toriau  and  writer. 

Manetti  has  been  identified  by  Milanesi  as 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  contemporary  life 
of  Brunellesco  (see  Brunellesco),  which  was 
Vasari's  chief  source  of  information.  It  was 
first  published  by  Moreni,  Vita  di  Filippo  di 
Ser  Brunellesco  (Florence,  1812).  He  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Antonio  Manetti,  Ciac- 
cheri  (see  Manetti,  A.,  Ciaccheri),  the  architect. 

Geymttller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Renais- 
sance in  Toscana^  art.  Bninellesco ;  Manetti,  Vita 
di  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco ;  MUntz,  Renaissance. 

MANFREDI,  FRA  ANDRBA;  architect 
and  military  engineer. 

Andrea  built  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Servi 
at  Bologna.  He  appears  also  to  have  assisted 
in  designing  the  great  basilica  of  S.  Petronio  in 
that  city.  (See  Antonio  di  Vicenzo.)  He  as- 
sisted in  the  fortification  of  Bologna. 

Archivio  Storico  delV  Arte,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  174. 

MANOIN.     (See  MoCOMB,  JOHN.) 

MANOR  HOnSB.     (See  under  House.) 

MANSARD.     (See  Mansart.) 

MAN8ARDB.  In  French,  a  dormer  win- 
dow. A  term  derived  from  Mansard  or  Man- 
sart, the  name  or  surname  of  several  architects. 
The  French  term  is  extended  to  a  roof  lighted 
by  such  windows  (comble  d  la  Man^arde)  and 
to  the  chambers  within ;  in  this  sense  express- 
ing the  same  idea  as  the  English  Garret,  a 
humble  lodging  in  the  roof. 

MANSARD  ROOF.     (See  Roof.) 

MANSART  DE  JOXTST,  JEAN.  (See  Har- 
douin-Mansart,  Jean.) 

BIANSART  DE  8AOONNE,  JACQUES. 
(See  Hardouin-Mansart,  Jacques.) 

MANSART,  JULES  HARDOUIN.  (See 
Hardouin-Mansart,  Jules.) 

MANSART,  NICOLAS  FRAN9OIS ;  ar- 
chitect ;  b.  Jan.  23,  1598 ;  d.  Sept.  23,  1666. 

Francois  was  the  son  of  one  Absolon  Man- 
sart, a  master  carpenter.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  constructed  the  portal  of  the  church  of 
the  Feuillants  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honor^  (Paris), 
now  destroyed.  In  1632  he  began  the  church 
of  the  convent  of  the  Filles  de  la  Visitation 
(Paris),  which  was  dedicated  in  1634  as  Notre- 
Dame-des-Anges  (now  used  as  a  Protestant 
church).  In  1634  he  began  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  Hotel  Camavalet  in  Paris  (see 
Goigon,  Jean),  and  in  1635,  built  the  hotel  of 
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the  Marquis  de  la  Vrilli^re,  occupied  by  the 
Banque  de  France  since  1811.  In  1635,  also, 
he  was  commissioned  by  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  erect  the  great  building  at  the  rear 
of  the  court  of  the  chateau  of  Blois  (Loir-et- 
Cher).  His  scheme,  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  Gaston,  contemplated  the  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  chateau.  In  1645,  Mansart  b^an 
for  Anne  d'Autriche,  queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
great  churcrh  of  the  Val-de-Grace  (Paris). 
When  the  walls  had  reached  a  height  of  about 
10  feet  above  the  ground  the  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  Jacques  Lemercier  (see  Lemercier, 
Jacques).  Mansart  afterward  built  for  the 
chateau  of  Fresnes  a  chapel  from  the  plans  which 
he  had  made  for  the  Val-de-Grace,  reduced  to 
one  third.  At  the  invitation  of  Colbert  (d. 
1683),  he  made  designs  for  the  completion  of 
the  Louvre,  but  his  intractable  temperament 
prevented  their  execution  (see  Perrault,  Claude). 
He  built  many  residences  in  Paris,  and  chateaux 
in  the  provinces,  which  still  exist.  Many  of 
his  works  are  engraved  in  Marot  (op.  cit.). 

Maurice  du  Seigneur  in  La  Grande  Encyclopkdie  ; 
Ruprich-l^obert,  VaUde-Or^e;  Abb6  Lambert, 
Histoire  litteraire  du  sieclede  Louis  XIV;  Charles 
Perrault,  Les  hommes  illustres;  Brice,  Nouvelle 
description  de  la  Ville  de  Paris;  Marot,  L* Archi- 
tecture fran^ise. 

MANSDAIaB.  (See  Keldermans  van 
Mansdale.) 

MANSE.  In  North  Britain,  and  in  liter- 
ary use  elsewhere,  the  dwelling  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman. 

MANSION.  A  large,  and  usually  costly 
and  elegant,  dwelling  house. 

MANSION  HOUSE.  The  residence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  finished  about 
1750.  It  has  an  interesting  hexastyle  Corinth- 
ian portico. 

MANTAPA;  MANTAPPA  In  Indian 
architecture,  the  porch  or  vestibule  leading  to  a 
temple  (see  Choultry). 

MANTEOAZZA,  ANTONIO.  (See  Man- 
tegazza,  Cristoforo.) 

MANTEQAZZA,  CRISTOFORO ;  sculptor; 
d.  about  1482. 

Cristoforo  and  Antonio  Mantegazza  first 
appear  at  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  Italy,  in  1473. 
In  an  inventory  of  that  date  several  works  in 
the  church  of  that  monastery  are  mentioned. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  Cristoforo  did  much 
work  on  the  facade  of  the  Certosa,  as  he  died  just 
as  it  was  commenced.  Antonio  worked  on  the 
fa9ade  for  eight  years  with  Omodeo  (see  Omodeo). 

Calvi,  Notizie;  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors; 
MUutz,  Renaissance, 

MANTEONA,  ANDREA;  painter;  b. 
1431;  d.  Sept.  13,  1506. 

About  1474,  the  great  painter  Mantegna 
decorated  the  so-called  Camera  degli  Sposi  in 
the  castle  at  Mantua,  with  frescoes  illustrating 
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UANTELPIBOB 


Hamtblfibcb 


the  bifitory  of  the  Oonzaga  iamily.  Far  the 
Marquis  Lodovico  Uonzaga  lie  Uesigneil  also 
the  "Triumph  of  Julius  CieBar,"  which  was 
iatended  for  a  scene  in  a  theatrical  represen- 
tation. It  is  DOW  known  only  by  cartoons, 
very  much  restored,  and  engravings, 

Paul  Mantz,  Andri  ManUgna  ;  Charles  Yrlarte, 
Isabella  d" Eite  et lea  Artuite.»  lit  ion  Ifmpt;  Carlo 
d'Arco,  DetU  Arti  e  degll  ArlUti  di  JUantova. 


Gabonhe)  ;  Date  a 


A.  A  projecting  hood  or 
cover  above  a  ftreplace  to  collect  the  smoke  and 
guide  it  into  the  chimney  flue  above  (see  Chim- 
ney). B.  Same  aa  Mantelpiece  ;  a  modem 
abbreviation. 

UAIT^EtLBOAHD.  Same  as  Mantelshelf, 
when  of  wood. 

UANTBLPmCB.  A  structure  forming 
a  mantel,  together  with  its  supports ;  a  sinutar 
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structure  built  against  a  chimney  around  and 
above  a  fireplace,  either  as  a  decorative  finish 
or  to  a£ford  one  or  more  shelves  above  the  fire- 
place. 

MANTEL8HBLF.  Originally,  a  shelf  on 
a  mantle  and  hence,  a  shelf  over  a  fireplace; 
either  independent  or  forming  part  of  a  Mantel- 
piece. 

MANTELTREE.  A  beam  to  support  a 
mantel ;  a  wooden  lintel  over  a  fireplace. 

BlANUFACTORT.      (See  Factory.) 

BCARBLE.  Any  stone  consisting  essentially 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  of  such  colour  and  texture  as 
to  make  it  desirable  for  the  higher  grades  of 
building,  monumental,  or  decorative  work. 

The  varying  shades  of  gray  and  the  black 
colours  of  marbles  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonaceous  matter;  the  yellow,  brown  and 
red  colours  to  iron  oxides,  and  the  green  to  the 
presence  of  silicate  minerals,  as  mica  and  talc. 
The  veined  and  clouded  eifects  are  due  to  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  colouring  constitu- 
ents throughout  the  mass  of  the  stone. 

The  leading  varieties  of  marble  are  described 
below.  (See  also  section  on  Marbles  in  article 
Stone.) 

Artifloial  Marble.     (See  Marbleizing.) 

BardigUo  Marble.  Bluish  gray  ground 
traversed   by   dark  veins  Obtained    from 

Mont'  Alto  in  southern  Tuscany.  In  the 
variety  bardiglio  fiorito  the  veining  gives  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  fiowers.  The  bardiglio 
^scuro  is  gray  or  bluish  and  saccharoidal,  inferior 
to  the  above. 

Belgian  Black  Marble.  A  well-known 
black  marble  from  Grolzines,  near  Dinant,  and 
the  provinces  of  Namur,  Belgium. 

Bird's-eye  Marble.  Any  marble  the  uni- 
formity of  colour  of  which  is  broken  by  lighter 
or  darker  spots,  fancied  to  resemble  a  bird's  eye. 
£xample:  the  bird's-eye  griotte,  of  France. 

Black  and  Gold  Marble,  called  Portor,  A 
compact  brownish  gray  stone  traversed  by  irreg- 
ular veins  and  blotches  of  dull  yellow.  From 
the  island  of  Palmaria  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
and  from  Porto  Venere. 

Bougard  Marble.  A  stone  similar  in  general 
appearance  to  the  Formosa,  and  from  the  same 
locality.     Perhaps  a  trifle  lighter  in  colour. 

Breccia  Marble.  Any  stone  composed  of 
angular  fragments  imbedded  in  a  finer  ground 
or  paste.  Among  the  best  known  of  breccia 
marbles  are  the  Egyptian  breccia,  many  of  the 
Numidian  marbles,  and  the  breccias  of  Gragn- 
ano  and  Serravezza,  in  Italy. 

Breche  Vic^ette  Marble.  A  coarse  breccia 
of  sharply  angular  white,  pink,  and  red  frag- 
ments in  a  dull  red-brown  paste. 

Brocatelle  Marble.  (Italian  Brocatello 
Antico.)  A  compact  stone  of  dull  yellowish  and 
drab  colour  traversed  by  irregular  veins  and 
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blotches  of  dull  terra  cotta  red.  Often  varie- 
gated by  patches  or  spots  of  white  crystalline 
calcite.  Now  brought  from  Catalonia  in  north- 
em  Spain. 

Calico  Marble ;  Potomac  breccia.  A  marble 
composed  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments,  of 
varying  sizes  up  to  several  inches  in  diameter, 
of  limestone  imbedded  in  a  fine  calcareous 
ground.  From  the  Triassic  formations  near 
Point  of  Rocks  in  Maryland.  Used  in  columns 
of  Old  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol 
in  Washington. 

Camiian  Marble.  From  the  French 
Pyrenees,  and  of  a  variety  of  colours  indicated 
by  their  trade  names  —  Campan,  vert  dair^ 
vert  fonc^j  isabeUe,  hortensia  riUlangi,  mA- 
lang4,  and  rouge. 

Cazrara  Marble.  A  name  given  to  the 
white  and  sometimes  blue-gray  veined  and 
blot<;hed  saccharoidal  marbles  quarried  at  and 
near  Carrara,  in  Italy. 

Cipollino  Marble.  A  white  stone  varie- 
gated with  green  and  gray,  called  cipollino,  from 
the  Italian  cipoUa,  an  onion,  owing  to  its  fancied  * 
resemblance  to  a  cross-section  of  an  onion. 
Originally  from  the  island  of  Euboea  in  the 
iEgean  Sea.  Name  now  commonly  applied  to 
any  white  crystalline  marble  containing  green- 
ish mica,  and  especially  the  schistose  varieties. 

Egyptian  Breccia  Marble.  A  coarse  breccia 
containing  fragments  of  porphyry,  basalt, 
quartz,  and  granite  in  a  greenish  or  purplish 
ground.  Said  to  be  from  quarries  between 
Kossur  and  Koft  in  Egypt. 

Fiorto  Marble.  A  Light  chocolate  and  white 
mottled  marble  somewhat  resembling  the  dark 
variegated  varieties  of  Tennessee.  From  Italy. 
Called  aXsoJiorto  di  Persico. 

Forest  Marble.  An  impure  limestone  show- 
ing on  a  cut  surface  fanciful  resemblances  of 
forest  landticapes.  Also  called  Landscape 
Marble. 

Formosa  Marble.  A  dark  gray  and  white 
mottled  stone  sometimes  blotched  with  reddish ; 
highly  fossiliferous.      From  Nassau,  Grermany. 

Oiallo  Antico  Marble.  (See  Numidian 
Marble,  below.) 

Oriotte  Marble  ;  French  Red.  A  brilliant 
red,  sometimes  white-spotted  compact  marble 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Barouse  and  other 
localities  in  the  French  Pyrenees.  One  of  the 
best  of  red  marbles. 

Hymettian  Marble.  A  blue-gray  marble 
firom  Mt.  Hymettus. 

Irish  Black  Marble.  A  compact  black 
marble  occurring  in  counties  Galway  and  Kil- 
kenny in  Ireland.  One  of  the  best  of  black 
marbles. 

Kilkenny  Marble.  (See  Irish  Black  Marble, 
above.) 

Languedoc  Marble ;  French  Red.  A  com- 
pact marble   of  brilliant  red  colour  blotched 
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with  white.  Resembles  the  Oriotte.  From 
the  Montagne  Noire  and  other  localities  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

Lopanto  Marble.  A  trade  name  given  to  a 
shell  marble  quarried  near  Plattsburg,  New 
York. 

Liabon  Tellow  Marble.  A  compact  yellow 
marble  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Siena, 
but  inferior.     From  Estremoz,  Portugal. 

Laonllan  Marble.  A  black  marble  from  the 
island  of  Malos.  Named  after  Lucullus,  a 
Roman  consul. 

Lumachollo  Marble ;  Shell  Marble.  Several 
varieties  are  recognized.  The  best  known 
modem  stone  bearing  this  name  is  that  from 
Bleiberg  and  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  The  ground 
is  dark  gray-brown  interspersed  with  shells, 
which  still  retain  their  nacre  or  pearly  lining. 

Lychziites  Marble.  Probably  the  Parian 
marble. 

Lyonaiae  Marble.  A  trade  name  for  the 
coarsely  mottled  marble  of  Malletts  Bay  on 
Lake  Champlain. 

Madrepore  Marble.  A  marble  containing 
fossil  madreporian  corals. 

MlBchio  Marble.  A  coarsely  brecciated, 
very  showy  marble  composed  of  whitish  and 
pinkish  fragments  with  a  darker  cement.  From 
Serravezza,  Italy.  According  to  Delesse,  it  is 
identical,  or  at  least  but  a  varietal  form,  of  the 
so-caUed  Egyptian  breccia. 

Nero  Antico  Marble.  A  deep  black  marble 
with  occasional  white  spots  or  lines,  said  to  be 
found  on  the  promontory  of  Tsenarum  in  Greece. 

NamlcUan  Marble.  This  is  found,  not  in 
Numidia  proper,  but  in  the  Mountain  of  the 
Capes  (Djebel-el-roos),  in  the  provinces  of 
Africa  and  Mauritania  in  Algeria.  The  colours 
range  through  shades  of  yellow,  drab,  and  pink 
to  deep  red. 

Onyx  Marble.  A  compact  form  of  travertine 
or  stalagmite,  and  of  a  white,  green,  brown  or  red 
colour,  often  beautifully  clouded  and  banded; 
translucent.     Erroneously  called  alabaster. 

Paonazzo  Marble.  A  variety  of  the  so- 
called  Numidian  marble.  The  name  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  pavonazetta,  since  the  description 
of  the  stones  correspond  to  the  last  named. 

Parian  Marble;  Oreco  duro,  A  white 
granular  saccharoidal  marble  used  for  statuary 
and  also  for  building.  From  the  island  of  Paros 
in  the  ^gean  Sea.     Called  Lychnites,  by  Pliny. 

Parmazo  Marble.  White  or  grayish  crys- 
talline granular  marbles  traversed  by  a  very 
coarse  network  of  black  or  blue  veins.  From 
the  Miseglia,  Pescina,  and  Bocca  del  Probli 
quarries  in  the  Apuan  Alps. 

Pavonasetto  Marble.  White  to  isabelle 
yellow  with  purplish  veins.  Also  known  as 
Phrygian  marble,  because  obtained  at  Phrygia 
in  Asia  Minor.  Said  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
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Pentelio  Marble;  Marmot  perUalicumy 
Oreco  Jino.  A  white  to  grayish  crystalline 
granular  stone  from  Mt.  Pentelicus,  between 
Athens  and  Marathon,  in  Greece.  Used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens. 

Phengitea  Marble;  Marmor  phengite, 
Bianco  e  giallo.  A  white,  yellow-veined 
marble  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  polish. 
From  Cappadocia. 

Phrygian  Marble.  (See  Pavonasetto  Mar- 
ble, above.) 

Porta  Santa  Marble;  Marmor  lassence. 
A  purplish  red  and  white  clouded  stone  from 
the  island  of  lasus  or  Caria,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  island  of  Chios.  Used  in 
the  door  jambs  of  the  Porta  Santa  of  S.  Peter's 
church  in  Rome,  hence  the  name.  Also  called 
Claudian  stone,  because  a  favourite  with  the 
Emperor  Claudius. 

Portor  Marble.  (Same  as  Black  and  Gold 
Marble,  above.) 

Purbeck  Marble.  A  shell  limestone  found 
in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  used  in  building 
since  the  13th  century.  When  polished  it  is 
dark  gray,  and  is  much  used  for  interior  shafts, 
especially  in  Gothic  churches.  It  is  not  very 
durable. 

Roflso  Antico  Marble;  Marmor  Toena- 
rium.  A  deep  brick  red,  sometimes  purplish 
marble  from  Cape  Matapan  in  Laconia,  Greece. 

Roflso  de  Levanto  Marble.  A  chocolate- 
red,  mottled  stone  much  resembling  the  Tennes- 
see variegated  varieties.     From  Spezia,  Italy. 

Rouge  Antique  Marble.  Red  antique 
marble.  A  red  marble  much  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  found  at  Cynopolis  and  Damare- 
stica  in  Greece. 

Rain  Marble.  A  compact  yellowish  or 
drab  limestone  which  has  been  shattered  almost 
like  so  much  glass  and  the  fragments  recemented 
with  comparatively  little  displacement.  Cut 
and  polished  slabs  give  a  mosaic-like  effect, 
representing  ruins  of  buildings.  From  the  Val 
di  Sieve,  environs  of  Florence,  Italy. 

Sarrancolin  Marble.  A  breccia  marble 
quaiTied  near  SaiTancolin  in  the  French  Pyre- 
nees. The  colours  are  extremely  variable,  gray, 
yellow,  and  red  predominating. 

Biena  Marble.  Yellow  and  drab  marbles, 
often  brecciated,  from  near  Siena  in  Italy. 
A  very  compact  stone  of  almost  waxy  lustre, 
and  in  great  demand  for  interior  work  both  at 
present  and  in  the  past.  Has  been  used  in 
America  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  library 
building  in  Boston,  and  the  rotunda  of  the  new 
library  building  in  Washington. 

Saint  Anne  Marble.  A  deep  blue-black 
marble,  variegated  with  short  veins  of  white. 
From  Saint  Anne,  Belgium. 

Stataary  Marble.  Any  white  crystalline, 
granular,  saccharoidal  marble  suitable  for  stat- 
uary purposes.    Example :  Parian  and  Carrara. 
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Tabrem  Marble.  A  travertine,  or  ''Onyx 
Marble,"  from  near  Lake  Oroomiah  in  Persia. 
Mainly  of  a  white  colour. 

Vordantiqae  Marble.  (Italian,  Verde 
Antico:  Antique  Green.)  A  compact  variety 
of  serpentine  used  as  a  marble.  (See  Serpen- 
tine. See  also  Verdantique  Marbles  in  article 
Stone.) 

Winooaki  Marble.  A  reddish  and  brown- 
ish, variegated  with  white  dolomitic,  marble 
quarried  near  Winooski,  in  Chittenden  County, 
Vermont.  — G.  P.  Merrill. 

M  ARBLEIZINO.  The  art  and  practice  of 
staining  or  coating  a  material,  such  as  slate  or 
cast  iron,  so  as  to  resemble  a  surface  of  rich 
marble,  the  veins  and  cloudings  being  imitated 
by  different  expedients.  Marbleized  iron  was 
formerly  much  used  in  the  United  States. 
This  material  was  produced  by  a  complete  con- 
cealing of  the  surface,  by  a  kind  of  paint  in 
which  the  veins  of  marble  were  imitated.  Recent 
work  is  done  rather  by  staining  the  surface  of 
inexpensive  gray  marble  or  slate,  and  some 
of  the  imitations  are  extremely  truthful  in 
appearance,  and  of  decorative  effect. 

MARBLING.  The  art  and  practice  of 
imitating  or  expressing  the  veins  and  colours 
of  certain  marbles ;  whether  this  is  done  by 
painting  of  the  usual  sort,  or  by  staining 
a  plain  marble,  or  by  marbleizing.  The  above 
are  the  processes  used  in  architectural  work  ; 
the  marbling  of  paper  is  done  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent way.     (See  Marbleizing.) 

MARC  D'ARGBNT.      (See  Mardargent.) 

MARCHAND,  FRAN90I8  ;  architect  and 
sculptor;  b.  about  1500  (at  Orleans,  France); 
d.  about  1543. 

Marchand  appears  to  have  been  first  employed 
to  carve  certain  bas-reliefs  for  the  facade  of  the 
ch&teau  of  Gaillon  (Eure,  France).  A  Fran9ois 
Marchand,  undoubtedly  the  same  person,  is 
mentioned  in  the  records  as  associated  with 
Pierre  Bontemps  (see  Bontemps,  Pierre)  in  the 
execution  of  the  sculpture  of  the  tomb  of 
Fran9ois  I.,  at  the  church  of  S.  Denis  (near 
Paris). 

Buzonni^re,  Histoire  Architectnrale  de  la  VHUe 
d* Orleans;  Gonse,  Sculpture  Fran^aise. 

MARCHAND  (MARCHANT),  GUIL- 
LAUME ;  architect  and  builder  (entrepreneur); 
b.  about  1530;  d.  Oct.  12,  1605. 

In  1578  he  was  commissioned  with  Guillaume 
Guillain  (see  Guillain,  G.),  Tliibaut  M^tezeau, 
(see  M^tezeau,  T.),  and  Jean  and  Francois 
Petit  (see  Petit),  to  design  and  build  the  Pont- 
Neuf  (Paris).  He  was  charged  by  Henri  IV. 
to  continue  the  construction  of  the  Pont-Neuf, 
which  was  not  finished  until  1608.  Between 
1594  and  1596,  he  was  associated  with  others 
in  the  construction  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Grande  Galerie  of  the  Louvre.  March  27, 
1600,   he  undertook,  with  Pierre  Chambiges 
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(see  Chambiges,  Pierre,  II.)  and  others,  the 
construction  of  the  western  half  of  the  Grande 
Galerie.  For  Henri  IV.  he  began  the  new 
ch&teau  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  which  was 
finished  in  1610  (destroyed  about  1775). 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire  ;  Palustre,  Renai89ance  ; 
Berty,  Topographie, 

BflARCHAND,  LOUIB ;  architect. 

A  son  of  Guillaume  Marchand  (see  Mar- 
chand, G.).  In  1604,  Louis  Marchand  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  oflBce  of  mattre  ghi^rcd 
dee  ceuvrea  de  magonnerie  de  la  Viscomt^  de 
Paris.  He  also  continued  the  work  at  the 
chateau  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

MARCHANT.     (See  Marchand.) 
MARCHIONESS.     (See  Slate.) 
MARCILLA,    GUGLIELMO     DA.     (See 

Marcillat,  Guillaume  de.) 

MARCILLAT,         GUILLAnME  DE 

(Guglielmo     da     Marcilla) ;      glass     painter; 

b.  U67;  d.  1529. 

The  leading  glass  painter  of  the  sixteenth 

century  in  Italy.     The  name  is  derived  from 

the  to^n  of  Marcilla t  in  the  department  of 

Allier,    France,   where   the  family  originated. 

Guillaume  came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate 

of  Julius  IL  (Pope  1503-1513),  and  painted 

glass  at  the  Vatican   under  the  direction  of 

Bramante  (see  Bramaute).      He  painted,  also, 

the  windows   of  the  choir  of  S.    Maria  del 

Popolo   (Rome)   which   still  exist.      Between 

1515  and  1518  he  painted  in  fresco  the  facade 

of  the   palace  of  the   Cardinal   Passerini  at 

Cortona    (Italy).      Two   windows    which    he 

painted  for  the  church  of  the  Pieve  at  Cortona, 

are  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Florence. 

Oct.  31,  1518,  he  first  appears  in  the  records  of 

the  cathedral  of  Arezzo.     He  was  employed  on 

the  glass  of  the  cathedral,  and   painted  the 

window  of  the  Spaderi  family  at  the  church  of 

the  Annunciata  in  Arezzo.      The  contract  for 

his  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  vaults  of  the 

cathedral  of  Arezzo  dates  from  Dec.  31,  1520. 

The  work  was  not  completed  until  1526.      His 

will  is  dated  July  30,  1529. 

MUntz,  GuiUaume  de  Marcillat;  MUntz,  Re- 
naissance; Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.;  J.  B.  Waring, 
Arts  connected  with  Architecture  in  Central  Italy. 

MARCO  DA  CAMPIONE.     (See  Frisone 

Marco.) 

MARDARGENT  (MARC  D' ARGENT), 
JEAN  ROUBSEL;  abbot  and  architect;  d. 
1 339.  He  became  abbot  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen 
in  1303.  Mardargent  augmented  the  revenues 
of  the  abbey  and  designed  its  church.  He 
built  the  choir  with  its  chapels,  the  pillars  of 
the  central  tower,  and  began  the  transept  and 
nave. 

Deville,  Observations  sur  VAchhvement  de 
V^glise  de  S.  Ouen ;  De  Jolimont,  Monuments  de 
la  ville  de  Rouen. 
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BffAROIN.     A,   Same  as  Bare. 

B,  The  flat,  unmoulded  face  of  a  rail  or 
stile  in  panel  work,  especially  of  an  outer  one. 

MARKBEL  A  tent  or  temporary  awning, 
especially  in  Great  Britain ;  apparently  a  mis- 
pronunciation of  Marquise. 

MARKET.  In  general,  any  place  where 
merchandise  is  kept  for  sale.  Napoleon  I. 
established  the  public  markets  of  Paris,  and 
the  erection  of  the  fiimous  Holies  CerUralea 
was  commenced  in  1811.  London,  Berlin,  and 
other  capitals  of  Europe  followed  with  the 
erection  of  imposing  structures.  In  the  United 
States  many  cities  have  public  market  buildings. 

These  are  generally  utilitarian  structures, 
o£fering  twofold  advantages,  viz. :  market  peo- 
ple and  the  public  are  protected  against  the 
weather,  and  the  provisions  are  not  damaged  by 
rain,  snow,  heat,  cold,  or  by  street  dust,  and 
can  be  exposed  to  better  advantage.  Markets 
also  facilitate  the  thorough  inspection  of  the 
food  supply  by  the  sanitary  police;  and  all 
waste  material  may  be  removed  under  official 
supervision.  Covered  market  buildings  afford 
also  facilities  for  the  storage  of  food  products. 
Large  cities  in  £uropo  have  both  wholesale 
and  retail  markets,  the  former  located  conven- 
iently near  to  the  traffic  facilities,  the  railroads, 
river  and  canal  transportation,  harbour  wharves, 
or  the  main  roads  leading  from  the  surrounding 
country  districts  to  the  city.  Markets  for  live 
cattle  are  generally  located  close  to,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  the  slaughtering  establishments 
(see  Slaughter  House).  Fish  and  oyster  mar- 
kets are  located  convenient  to  the  harbour  or 
docks. 

Market  buildings  should  be  inexpensively 
designed,  but  substantially  built,  brick  and 
stone,  or  iron  and  glass,  structures.  Plenty  of 
floor  space  is  essential.  Many  wide  entrances 
and  exits  facilitate  the  market  traffic.  Whole- 
sale markets  require  arrangements  for  loading 
and  unloading,  driveways  for  the  carts  and 
wagons,  and  rail  connections  for  the  freight 
coming  from  long  distances. 

The  interior  is  usually  a  one-story  lofty  hall 
structure  either  with  wide  span  roof  trusses,  or 
with  smaller  roof  divisions,  supported  by  inter- 
mediate columns.  The  latter  may  be  utilized 
in  the  division  of  the  sale  stands.  The  interior 
is  subdivided  by  several  main  and  cross  aisles. 
The  buildings  generally  have  cellars,  for  stor- 
age. For  perfect  cleanliness,  the  walls  should 
be  of  non-absorbent  material.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  floor  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
should  be  waterproof,  asphalted  or  cemented, 
or  paved  with  asphalt  paving  blocks  or  hard- 
burnt  paving  brick;  sometimes  mosaic  tile 
floors  are  used.  The  driveways  must  be  well 
paved  and  drained.  There  should  be  conven- 
ient cellar  stairs  and  also  cellar  lifts.  For  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  sanitary  condition  a 
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plentiful  supply  of  water  and  also  provisions 
for  flushing  are  essential.  Floors  require  well- 
trapped  sewer-connected  drainage  openings. 
The  market  hall  should  be  amply  ventilated; 
and  in  winter  time  the  building  must  be 
slightly  heated.  Some  markets  have  special 
artificial  refrigerating  plants.  Ample  daylight 
illumination  is  essential,  supplemented  by  gas 
or  electric  light.  Rooms  for  the  food  inspectors 
may  be  provided  in  the  divisions  of  the  build- 
ing. Condemned  food  and  waste  materials, 
pending  transportation,  should  be  stored  in 
tight,  covered,  iron  receptacles. 

Handhuch  der  Architekur,  Part  IV.,  Vol.  3,  2  ; 
GebdudefUr  LehensmiUel-Versorguna  ;  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Weyl,  Handhuch  der  Hygiene,  Vol.  VI.,  Markt- 
hallen ;  G.  Osthoff,  Die  Markthallen  fur  Lebens- 
mittel;  Lindemann,  Die  Markthallen  Berlins; 
Bockelbergund  Rowald,  Die  stddtische  Markthalle 
zu  Hannover'  Behnke,  Die  Markthalle  in  Frank- 
furt; HeDnicKe,  Mittheilungen  uber  Markthallen 
in  Deutschland,  England,  Frankreich,  Belgien 
und  Italien ;  Friedmann,  Entwurfe  fur  den  Bau 
von  Hallen^  Mdrkten  und  Lagerhdusem. 

—  W.  B.  Gerhard. 

MARKET  HOUSE.  A  building  prepared 
for  the  purposes  of  a  market.  The  market 
houses  of  the  Greeks  have  been  identified  by 
inscriptions,  but  as  yet  nothing  positive  is 
known  of  their  form  and  character.  (For  those 
at  ^ge  and  at  Alinda  in  Caria,  see  Asia 
Minor,  Architecture  of.)  Of  the  Romans',  we 
have  only  the  Maoellum  (which  see)  at  Pom- 
peii. In  Florence,  the  well-known  church  of 
Or  San  Michele  was  originally  a  market  house, 
as  the  large  open  arches  of  the  ground  story 
(now  filled  with  later  tracery)  plainly  indicate. 
The  market  houses  of  Great  Britain  are  among 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  buildings  in  the 
smaller  towns.  They  are  sometimes  octagonal, 
in  one  or  two  cases  cruciform  or  nearly  so,  and 
sometimes  of  elaborately  organized  plan,  as  in 
the  well-known  instance  of  Roth  well  in  North- 
amptonshire, an  unfinished  building  of  excel- 
lent Elizabethan  design.  The  most  important 
market  house  in  Europe  is  that  in  Paris  known 
as  the  Halles  Centrales  (which  see;  see  also 
Market). 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE.  In  London; 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  1863 
to  his  accession  in  1901.  It  was  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  built  about  1710 
for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

MAROT,  DANIEL ;  architect  and  engraver. 

Daniel  was  probably  a  son  of  Jean  Marot 
(see  Marot,  Jean).  He  was  a  Protestant,  and 
at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Oct. 
22,  1685,  took  refuge  in  Holland  and  became 
architect  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  later  King 
William  III.  of  England.  He  went  with 
William  to  England  in  1688,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  designed  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court.     After  the  death  of  William, 
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in  1702,  Marot  returned  to  Holland.  He  pub- 
lished (Euvres  de  Sieur  Daniel  Marot^  archi- 
tede  de  GuiUatime  TIL  de  la  Orande 
Bretagne,  Amsterdam,  1712. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Marietta,  Abecedario. 

MAROT,  JEAN;  architect  and  engraver; 
b.  (at  Paris)  about  1620;  d.  Dec.  15,  1679. 

Marot  built  the  portal  of  the  Feuillantines 
and  numerous  residences  in  Paris.  With 
Lemercier  (see  Lemercier,  J.),  he  made  plans 
for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  which  were 
never  executed,  but  are  engraved  in  his  book. 
Marot  is  known  by  his  architectural  engrav- 
ings, the  greater  part  of  which  were  collected 
in  his  Architecture  fran^ise  ou  Recueil  des 
plans,  iiUvationSj  coupes  ei  profiles  des  4glisesj 
palaiSj  hdtels  et  maisons  particuliers  de 
Pans,  etc.  (The  number  of  plates  varies  in 
different  copies.)  He  published  aUo  Le  Mag- 
nifique  chdteau  de  Richelieu. 

Marietta,  Abecedario;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

BftAROUFLAOE.  In  French,  a  process 
used  in  mural  painting;  canvas  being  secured 
to  a  wall  by  some  adhesive  material  so  as  to 
become  the  permanent  surface.  (See  Oil  Paint- 
ing.) 

MARQUETRT.  Inlay  composed  of  thin 
veneers  of  hard  wood,  ivory,  and  other  costly 
materials,  usually  fixed  to  a  wooden  backing. 
(See  Inlaid  Work.) 

MARQUISE.  In  French,  a  roof  put  up 
out  of  doors  to  shelter  the  approach  to  a  door- 
way, or  the  like;  and  less  massive  than  that 
which  forms  part  of  a  porch,  cloister,  or  the 
like.  By  extension,  the  term  may  signify  any 
out-of-door  shelter  which  is  somewhat  unusual 
in  character ;  thus,  a  carriage  porch,  which  is  not 
very  common  in  France,  is  sometimes  so  called. 

MARTINI;  architect  and  military  engi- 
neer; b.  Sept.  23,  1439  (at  Siena);  d.  1502. 

Besides  his  work  on  fortification,  he  was  a 
student  of  antiquity;  a  manuscript  of  his 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  bound  up  with  other 
essays  of  his,  is  preserved  in  Florence.  In 
1476  he  became  attached  to  the  court  at 
Urbino,  and  from  1491  was  in  Naples.  The 
only  building  of  importance  which  is  certainly 
by  him  is  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Cal- 
cinaio,  near  Cortona,  of  which  the  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1485 ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  churches  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
cupola  wa^  added  by  Pietro  di  Domenico  Nozzi. 

MARTINO  DA  CRAPINA ;  architect. 

In  1473  the  monks  of  Santa  Chiara  di 
Murano  (Venice)  commissioned  Martino  da 
Crapina,  proto-masstro  of  their  church,  to 
build  for  them  a  campanile  like  that  of  S. 
Michele  di  Murano.  The  accounts  of  S.  Chiara 
show  frequent  payments  to  him  of  considerable 
amounts. 

Faoletti,  Rinasdmento  in  Venezia,  Vol.  L 
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MARTINU8;  architect. 
The  fine  Romanesque  porch  of  S.  Erasmo 
at  Veroli  (Italy)  is  signed  by  Martinus :   est 

MANIBVS  FACTVS  MABTINI  QVEM  PROBAT  ARCVS. 

The  work  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Frothingham,  Roman  Artists  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

MARTTRIX7M.  A  place  where  are  de- 
posited the  relics  of  a  martyr.  In  mediaeval 
ecclesiology,  now  one  and  now  another  such 
place;  a  Shrine,  a  Sepulchre  (which  see  in 
sense  B),  or  a  Crypt. 

MARVILLXS,  JEAN  DE;  sculptor  and 
architect. 

A  Flemish  sculptor  who  appears  first  en- 
gaged on  the  church  of  S.  Pierre  at  Lille.  In 
1383  he  commenced  the  monument  of  Philippe 
le  Hardi,  which  was  continued  by  Glaus  Sluter 
(see  Sluter),  and  completed  by  Glaus  de  Werve 
(see  Glaus  de  Werve).  It  is  now  in  the 
museum  at  Djjon. 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  Sculpteurs  fran^ais; 
Gonse,  VArt  Gothique. 

MASCARON.  A  human  or  partly  human 
face,  or,  more  rarely,  the  front  of  a  head  of  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  more  or  less  caricatured; 
used  as  an  architectural  ornament,  especially 
in  the  later  neoclassic  styles,  as  in  the  Italian 
work  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  faces 
are  apt  to  be  highly  grotesque,  representing 
rather  satyrs  or  fauns  than  men,  and  exagger- 
ated modifications  of  animal  heads.  These  are 
purely  ornamental,  and  decorate  keystones  and 
the  like.  They  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  lions*  heads  used  as  spouts  or  gargoyles. 

MASCHERINO,  OTTAVIO  (OTTAVI- 
ANO);  architect;  b.  about  1530;  d.  about 
1610. 

Mascherino  rebuilt  the  church  of  S.  Salva- 

tore,  Rome,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 

in    1591.     His   most   important  work  is  the 

Palazzo   Quirinale,  Rome,  which   he  designed 

for  Paul  V.  (Pope  1605-1621).     The  faijade 

on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Gavallo  and  the  court 

are  his  work. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Ehe,  Spat' Renaissance, 

MASCHIO.  Same  as  Dopjon.  The  Ital- 
ian term. 

MASEONE,  GIACOMELLO  DI  ANTO- 
NIO DAIiLE ;  Venetian  sculptor  and  architect 
of  the  late  Gk)thic  period. 

His  work  shows  Tuscan  influence  decidedly. 
In  1388  the  Frati  Minori  of  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  at  Bologna  contracted  with  Masegne 
to  make  the  great  altar  of  that  church.  It  is 
adorned  with  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  Goronation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  other  subjects.  In  1400  he  made 
the  tomb  of  Antonio  Venler  at  the  church  of 
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SS.  Oiovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice.  A  brother 
called  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Maaegne  is  stated  to 
have  worked  with  him.  The  Septo,  or  low 
screen  encilosiog  the  choir  of  S.  Mark's  church, 
Venice,  with  numerous  statuettes,  were  made 
by  the  Maaegne  in  1394-1397. 

Perkins,  Italian  Seutptori,  1808;  Perkins, 
Hnndboolc  of  Italian  Sculpture.  Kew  York,  1883  ; 
Paoletti,  Rinateimento  tn  Venezia,  VoL  I. 

MASEONB,  FAOZiO;  Venetian  sculptor 
and  architect  of  the  late  Gothic  period. 

Paolo  was  the  bod  of  Giucumello  dalle 
Masegne.  His  principal  works  are  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Veronese  conduttiere  Jaeopo  Ca- 
velli  (d.  1386)  at  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  in  Venice,  which  has  lost  much  of  its 
sculpture  and  colour,  and  the  sarcophagua  of 
the  tamouB  General  Prendiparte  Pico,  now  in 
the  museum  of  Modena,  formerly  at  Mirandola. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Masegne,  Giacomello 
dalle.) 

HASHRBBEIBTBH.     (See  Meshrcheeyeh.) 

MASK.  A  representation  in  art  of  the 
front  part  of  the  bead  of  man,  beaat,  or  fantas- 
tic creature.  In  arehitecture,  usually  called 
Muscaron  (which  see). 

BtASONRT.  The  art  and  practice  of  build- 
ing with  stone,  —  natural  or  artificial,  —  with 
brick,  and,  by  extension,  with  moulded  earth, 
as  in  adobe  and  pis^;  also,  the  work  bo  pro- 
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or  Thin  Bricks. 


-e  being  taken  so  to  saperimpo«e  the 
to  bind  or   bond  together   thoee 


masonry),  ca: 
materials  as 
below  them. 

The  front  fg  the  wall  is  called  the  face.    The 

stonei  ID  tiie  fiue  of  the  wall  are  foce  stones ; 
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thooe  behind  them  are  backing,  and  are  gener- 
ally of  an  inferior  class  of  material.  In  archi- 
tectural work,  cut  stones  are  generally  backed 
with  brick,  or  in  veiy  thick  walls  with  rough 
nibble  masonry.  The  upper  and  lower  suriaces 
of  a  atone  as  laid  are  its  beds.     A  stretcher  ia 


Habonby;  Cut  t 


Wall. 


a  atone  laid  lengthwise  with  the  face  of  the 
wall ;  a  header  is  one  laid  across  the  wall,  usu- 
ally at  right  angles  to  the  face,  and  binds  the 
&ce  stones  to  the  backing.  If  the  headers  do 
not  extend  through  the  wall,  othetm  are  placed 
in  the  rear  face,  the  two  series  passing  or  over- 
lapping each  other  (see  Heart,  Bond,  under 
Bond). 

Stone  masonry  may  be  otherwise  divided  into 
three  classes:  Concrete  (which  see).  Rubble 
Masonry  (see  subtitle),  and  dressed  stone  ma- 
sonry, composed  of  squared  stones  with  a  greater 
OT  less  degree  of  finish.  This  class  may  be  sub- 
divided into  squared  rubble  and  ashlar,  which 
differ  chiefly  in  the  siw  of  the  stones.  Ashlar, 
or  cut  stone  masonty,  is  formed  of  large  atones 
brought  to  regular  shape  with  stone-cutting 
tools,  with  more  or  lees  flneneea  of  joints  and 
finish  of  face  (see  Ashlar). 

In  laying  rough  rubble,  there  should  be  some 
selection.  Every  stone  should  have  at  least 
one  flat  bed  upon  which  it  is  to  he  laid.  Any 
irregularities  are  to  be  filled  with  smaller  stones 
or  spalls  laid  in  mortar  to  make  a  fair  bed  for 
the  courses  above.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that 
the  stones  are  fitted  to  each  other  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  chiefiy  important  that  no  voids 
be  left  in  the  wall,  but  that  all  vacant  spaces 
be  filled  with  mortar,  into  which  spalls  are 
driven.  If  the  rubble  is  laid  dry,  without  mor- 
tar, the  stones  must  be  larger  and  better  shaped 
than  for  mortared  mfsoniy,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  well  bonded,  so  that  each 
stone  rests  upon  two  or  more  of  thoee  below  it, 
and  by  its  weight  and  friction  holds  them  in 
place.  Dressed  rubble  and  sometimes  ashlar 
are  laid  as  broken  range  work,  the  height  of 
the  courses  being  varied  by  checking  or  notch- 
ing the  thicker  stone,  or  by  levelling  with  small 
squared  stones  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  height  of  the  adjacent  courses. 

The  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  build- 
ing stone  masonry  are  ;  (1)  to  build  with  beds 
perpendicular,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  direc- 
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tioQ  of  the  pressure  upon  them ;  (2)  to  lay  the 
stones  upon  their  natural  beds ;  (3)  to  moisten 
the  surface  of  dry  or  porous  stones  that  they 
may  not  too  rapidly  absorb  the  water  from  the 
mortar;  and,  especially,  (4)  to  fill  all  joints  and 
Tacant  spaces  between  the  stones  with  mortar 
alone  or  with  mortar  and  spalls.  It  is  very 
necessary,  in  dressed  rubble  as  in  ashlar,  that 
the  be<ls  be  truly  parallel  and  set  to  a  straight 
horizontal  line,  and  the  joints  truly  vertical. 

Concrete  properly  made  forms  an  artificial 
stone  of  great  value  in  construction  (see  Con- 
crete). It  has  been  used  chiefly  for  founda- 
tions ;  but  with  the  progressive  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  cements,  it 
is  applied  to  walls,  arches,  and  other  forms  in 
which  it  can  be  placed  in  moulds.  It  is 
moulded  into  blocks  for  constructions  under 
water,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  requiring 
special  cranes  (Titans)  to  handle  them.  The 
merits  of  concrete  are  chiefiy  that  it  can  be 
made  and  put  in  place  with  unskilled  labour, 
and  that  it  can  be  made  solid  by  ramming, 
solidity  being  veiy  difficidt  to  obtain  in  nui- 
sonry  made  by  hand.  Yet  the  French  masons 
are  so  successful  in  making  solid  work  that 
some  of  their  engineers  prefer  to  use  for  their 
sea  works  blocks  of  rubble  masonry  rather  than 
concrete,  because  of  the  smaller  surface  of  mor- 
tar exposed  to  the  action  of  sea  water. 

Stones  for  building  must,  above  all,  be  sound. 
They  must  be  sufficiently  hard  and  strong  to 
support  any  weight  that  may  come  upon  them. 
They  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  non-absorb- 
ent, not  liable  to  flake  and  crack  with  frost. 

The  stones  most  commonly  used  in  masonry 
are  the  granites,  gneiss,  porphyry,  the  marbles, 
limestones,  and  sandstones.  All  these  vary 
greatly  in  quality,  durability,  hardness,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  worked. 

Bricks  of  good  quality  laid  in  cement  mortar 
make  very  strong  and  solid  work,  and  may 
often  with  advantage  take  the  place  of  stone. 
They  are  made  in  great  variety  both  as  to  qual- 
ity and  form.  They  should  be  selected  and 
inspected  with  care,  and  all  underburned  or  sal- 
mon bricks,  and  all  warped  and  twisted  and 
broken  bricks,  must  be  rejected.  Salmon  bricks 
should  only  be  permitted  in  the  smallest  and 
most  temporary  structures,  and  only  the  best 
of  the  class  should  be  permitted  in  interior  par- 
titions in  conjunction  with  harder  material. 
When  the  face  of  the  wall  is  of  brick,  a  dense, 
smooth,  well-shaped  brick  (front  brick)  is  com- 
monly used  for  the  exterior,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  cut  stone  or  terra  cotta.  Brickwork 
is  used  to  some  extent  for  floor  arches  supported 
by  steel  beams,  but  in  this  respect  it  has  been 
generally  superseded  by  concrete  and  terra 
cotta. 

The  rules  for  the  construction  of  brickwork 
are  similar  to  those  for  stone  masonry.     The 
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bricks  must  be  properly  bonded  and  well  bedded 
in  mortar,  all  joints  —  both  end  and  side  joints 
—  being  tilled.  Where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  appearances,  the  bricks  are  laid  gener- 
ally as  stretchers,  with  now  and  then  a  course 
formed  of  headers  (see  American  Bond;  Eng- 
lish Bond;  under  Bond).  In  building  brick 
arches,  they  are  laid  as  stretchers  in  separate 
rings,  until  the  beds  of  two  rings  come  fair, 
when  a  course  of  headers  is  introduced.  Bricks 
should  be  wet  before  being  laid  in  the  mortar. 

The  mortar  used  in  masonry  construction  is 
the  binding  material  which  renders  the  wall  a 
solid  mass.  The  Roman  works  are  as  a  rule 
conglomerates,  composed  of  pieces  of  stone  in  a 
matrix  of  pozzuolano  mortar.  In  northern  cli- 
mates' the  causes  of  destruction  are  water  and 
frost.  It  is  neoessaiy  to  keep  out  the  water 
to  prevent  its  freezing  and  dislocating  the  mass. 
This  indicates  the  advantage  of  cement  mortars 
and  solid  work.  The  lime  mortars  harden  only 
by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
in  very  thick  walls  they  never  harden.  They 
answer  for  thin  walls  and  small  structures,  but 
the  much  more  valuable  properties  of  the  natu- 
ral li^t-bumed  cements  and  their  low  price  is 
causing  their  veiy  general  use  in  all  structures 
of  importance.  These,  again,  are  being  super- 
seded by  the  Portland  cements,  which  are  much 
heavier,  are  burned  in  manuifacture  to  incip- 
ient vitrification,  have  greater  strength,  greater 
impermeability,  and  above  all  are  less  liable 
to  iivjury  by  freezing.  The  sand  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  limes  or  cements  should  be 
coarse,  sharp,  and,  especially,  it  should  be  clean. 
Any  mixture  of  organic  matter  ipjures  the  mor- 
tar made  of  it.  The  proportions  of  sand  to  the 
cement  should  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  work.  Lime,  which  swells  considerably  in 
slaking,  will  bear  being  mixed  with  five  or  six 
times  its  bulk  of  sand;  the  light  cements  will 
rarely  make  good  work  with  more  than  two 
measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  although  a 
much  larger  proportion  may  be  used  in  founda- 
tions where  there  is  no  tendency  to  lateral  move- 
ment. The  Portland  cements  will  form  a  good 
coherent  mass  with  three  or  four  times  their 
weight  of  sand.  If  the  work  is  exposed  to  sea 
water,  if  it  is  to  be  water-tight,  or  if  exposed 
to  the  weather,  as  in  structures  entirely  of  con- 
crete, two  and  a  half  parts  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement  are  required,  and  some  constructors  re- 
duce this  proportion  to  two.  Specimens  of 
mortars  when  tested  indicate  that  the  mortars 
made  with  as  little  water  as  possible  are  some- 
what stronger  than  if  mixed  more  moist ;  but 
in  actual  practice  the  mason  will  more  easily 
make  good  beds,  and  fill  all  joints  and  spaces, 
with  a  soft  mortar,  than  with  one  that  is  com- 
paratively dry,  and  dry  concrete  is  never  so 
thoroughly  compacted  as  that  which  is  soft 
enough  to  pennit  the  hard  fragments  to  move 
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under  the  raznmer,  and  find  places  in  contact 
with  one  another. 

The  strength  of  masonry  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  strength  of  the  stone  or  brick,  but 
largely  upon  that  of  the  mortar  interposed.  No 
fixed  rule  can  be  given,  although,  in  good  work, 
the  mortar  joints  are  frequently  of  greater 
strength  than  the  brick.  WalliB  of  weU-cut 
granite  or  other  hard  stone  possess  a  strength 
far  beyond  that  of  the  mortar  between  their 
beds.  Common  or  rough  rubble  may  exceed 
but  little  that  of  the  mortar  in  which  it  is  laid. 
Concrete  and  good  brickwork  made  with  Port- 
land cement  will  safely  bear  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

Genuys,  Construction  Ma^onnerie,  2  vols. ;  Mer- 
rill, Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration ;  Held, 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Artificial 
Concrete;  Armstrong,  Chimneys  for  Furnaces, 
Fireplaces  and  Steam  Boilers  (2d  American  ed., 
to  which  is  appended  an  essay  on  High  Chimneys, 
by  Prof.  L.  Pinzger) ;  R.  M.  and  F.  J.  Bancroft, 
Tall  Chimney  Construction;  A  Practical  D'eatise 
on  the  Construction  of  Tall  Chimney  Shafts.  (See 
also  bibliography  under  Building  ;  Vault) 

—  W.   R.   HUTTON. 

Adobe  MsMonxy,  (See  Adobe  and  follow- 
ing titles.) 

Aahlar  Itlasonry.  (See  Masonry ;  also  Ash- 
lar and  subtitles.) 

Dry  BCasonry.  That  done  without  mortar. 
(See  Masonry.) 

Greek  Bffaaonry.  Walling  made  of  solid 
cut  stone  blocks  laid  without  mortar;  a  term 
used  by  some  modems  who  copy  a  passage  in 
Vitruvius.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  J.  H. 
Middleton  that  the  passage  in  Vitruvius  (II., 
8)  signifies  work  done  with  blocks  laid  as 
stretchers,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall 
being  formed  of  such  stretchers,  while  other 
courses  of  headers  or  through  stones  alternate 
with  the  first. 

Pis^  Masonry.  A  cheap  masonry  of  com- 
pressed earth.  The  most  suitable  solid  for  the 
purpose  is  a  clayey,  somewhat  sandy,  loam  and 
vegetable  earth.  It  is  mixed  with  straw  or  hay 
to  prevent  it  from  cracking  as  it  dries.  After  being 
screened,  if  necessary,  it  is  moistened  and  thor- 
oughly worke<l  to  mix  in  the  straw.  For  very 
rough  work  the  labourer  puts  it  in  place  with  an 
ordinary  shovel,  with  which  he  dresses  the  face 
to  lines.  For  careful  work  the  wall  is  built  in 
sections  by  means  of  a  movable  frame  about  3 
feet  high  and  10  feet  long,  the  two  sides  of 
which  are  of  boards  kept  apart  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  This  frame  is  placed  on  the  wall, 
and  between  the  sides  the  earth  is  rammed  or 
beaten  in  4-inch  layers.  When  this  sort  of  box 
is  full,  it  is  taken  apart  and  set  up  in  another 
part  of  the  wall.  As  the  wall  goes  up,  the 
keys  in  the  cross  pieces  are  driven  in  to  make 
the  box  somewhat  narrower  and  the  waU  thinner. 
The  end  of  each  block  is  sloped  about  sixty  de- 
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grees,  and  care  is  taken  that  these  joints  do  not 
come  over  those  below  them.  The  walls  are 
generally  low,  but  in  some  parts  of  France 
houses  of  two  and  three  stories  are  built  of 
pis^.  The  waU  is  strengthened  by  bedding 
withes  or  rods  in  it.  When  used  for  enclosing 
walls  it  is  covered  with  thatch  held  in  place  by 
a  cope  of  plastered  earth  which  is  renewed  at 
intervals.  The  pis^  is  much  stronger  when  it 
is  mixed  with  a  milk  of  lime  instead  of  water. 
When  the  walls  are  dry  they  are  plastered  with 
one  part  of  lime  mixed  with  four  parts  of  clay, 
with  plasterers'  hair.  The  foundations  of  walls 
of  pis^  should  be  of  stone  to  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground.     (See  Pis^.) 

Rubble  Masonry.  That  made  with  stones 
smaller  and  less  regular  than  ashlar,  and  what 
is  called  cut  stone.     (See  Masonry ;  Rubble.) 

BiASSARI,  GIORGIO;  architect. 

An   architect  of  the  eighteenth   century  in 

Venice.     One  of  his  most  important  works  is 

the  church   of  S.  Maria  del   Rosario   (called 

Cresuati)  in  Venice  (1726-1743),  which  was 

decorated  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  (see  Tiepolo,  G.  B.). 

He  built  also,  in  Venice,  the  upper  order  and 

staircase     of    the     Palazzo     Rezzonico     (see 

Longhena,  Baldassare). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien ; 
Ebe,  Spat-Renaissance, 

MAS8EGNB.     (See  Masegne.) 

MAS8EGNE,  ANTONIO.  (See  Antonio 
di  Pietro  Paolo.) 

MA8TABA.  In  Egyptian  archseology, 
a  tomb  of  the  more  architectural  sort;  built 
above  ground,  having  usually  a  very  plain 
exterior,  rectangular  in  form,  with  a  flat  roof, 
from  which  form  has  come  the  name,  which 
signifies  a  bench.  The  exterior,  therefore,  is 
usually  very  plain,  only  the  doorway  having 
some  slight  architectural  treatment,  but  there 
is  sometimes  great  splendour  of  sculptured  and 
painted  decoration  within.  In  most  cases  the 
mastaba  has  a  shaft  leading  to  a  tomb  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable  depth. 
Usually  there  is  a  small,  narrow  chamber,  either 
entirely  concealed  in  the  masonry  and  without 
access,  or  having  a  very  small  passage.  This 
chamber,  the  Serdab,  was  intended  for  a  statue 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  passage  was  probably 
to  allow  the  smoke  of  incense  to  pass.  See  E. 
A.  W.  Budge,  ITie  Mummy^  second  edition 
(1894),  pp.  316-326;  and  the  papers  by 
Mariette  in  the  Revue  ArchMogiqae^  referred 
to  as  the  sources  for  that  description.  —  R.  S. 

MA8TIC.  A  pasty  and  adhesive  com- 
pound hardening  soon  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
having  no  relation  to  the  gum  so  called.  It  is 
somewhat  used  for  plastering,  but  more  often 
for  filling  gaps  or  cracks  in  cut  stone,  and  for 
filling  engraved  or  incised  letters  and  ornamental 
patterns  as  in  inscriptions  and  imitations  of 
inlay.      The  distinction  between   mastic  and 
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putty  is  not  carefully  maintained,  as  each  word 
IB  applied  rather  freely  to  compoeitions  of  this 
sort. 

MAT  (acy.).  In  painting,  gilding,  and  the 
like,  —  flat,  unpolished,  whether  from  being 
left  without  polishing,  or  deadened  or  flatted, 
as  when  a  coat  of  paint  is  dabbed  with  the 
brush. 

MAT  ROOM.  A  room  whose  size  horizon- 
tally, and  in  each  direction,  depends  upon  the 
number  of  mats  with  which  its  floor  is  to  be 
covered.  Especially  in  Japan,  rooms  are  so 
planned.  The  thick  mats  of  rushes  and  rice 
straw,  always  of  the  same  size  (about  three 
feet  by  six),  serve  as  the  unit  of  size,  and  each 
room  is  described  as  a  ten  mat  room  or  the 
like. 

MATCH  (v.).  To  bring  to  equality,  uni- 
formity, or  similarity.  Thus  the  planks  of  a 
floor  are  required  to  be  matched  in  thickness 
(See  Thickness,  verb)  ;  or  in  width,  as  is 
customary  in  all  floors  of  any  elegance  or 
finish ;  or  in  colour ;  or  in  surface,  as  for 
greater  smoothness  or  a  coarser  or  finer  grain. 

By  extension,  and  as  applied  to  floor  plank, 

sheathing,  and  the  like,  the   term  is  held  to 

include  the  working  of  tongues   and  grooves 

upon  the  edges  ;  so  that  flooring  spoken  of  as 

matched    is    understood  to    be   tongued   and 

grooved. 

MATHIA8      (MATHIEU)      D* ARRAS ; 

architect;  d.  1352. 

Mathias  d' Arras  was  brought  from  Avignon 
(France),  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  to  plan 
and  construct  the  cathedral  of  Prague.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  choir  and  built  the 
surrounding  chapels.  Tlie  choir  was  completed, 
probably  after  his  plans,  by  his  successor, 
Pierre  Arler  or  Peter  Parler  (see  Parler). 

Dr.  J.  Neuwirth,  Die  Wochen-rechnungen  des 
Prager  Dombaues  ;  Alfred  Darcel,  Les  nrr.hUectes 
de  la  ccUhMrale  de  Prague  ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

MATHIAS  VON  BdBLINaSN ;  architect; 
d.  1505. 

Mathias  von  Boblingen  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Moriz  von  Ensingen  (see  Moriz  von 
Ensingen)  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm 
(Germany)  about  1480.  In  U92  the  great 
tower  at  Ulm  began  to  sink  and  part  of  the 
vaulting  fell  in.  Probably  on  account  of  this 
accident  Mathias  retired  to  Ensingen  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Hassler,  Ulms  KuwUgeschichte  im  Mittelalter, 

MATHIAS  VON  BNSINGBN ;  architect ; 
d.  1463. 

Mathias  was  the  son  of  Ulrich  von  Ensingen 
(see  Ulrich  von  Ensingen).  In  1420  he  was 
called  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
cathedral  of  Berne  in  Switzerland.  In  1446 
he  went  to  Ulm,  and  in  1451  was  made  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  northern  portal  of  the  cathedral  of 
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Ulm  gives  the  date  of  his  death.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Moriz  von  Ensingen 
(see  Moriz  von  Ensingen). 

Hassler,  Ulms  Kunatgeschiehte  im  MiUelaUer ; 
Gerard,  Lea  Artistes  de  V Alsace, 

MATSTS,  JOB&E ;  ironworker  (serrurier), 
architect,  and  sculptor;  b.  1463  (at  Lou  vain, 
Belgium) ;  d.  1530. 

A  brother  of  Quentin  Matsys,  the  painter. 
He  built  the  chapel  of  the  Erpe  family  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pierre  at  Lou  vain.  He  began  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  S.  Pierre  in  1507,  but 
did  not  complete  it. 

Biographie  Nationale  de  Belgique. 

MATTXX)  NUTI;  (see  Nuti,  Matteo). 
M AUCH,  JOHANN  M ATTHAUS  VON ; 

draughtsman,  engraver,  architect,  and  painter; 
b.  1792  (at  Ulm,  Germany) ;  d.  1856. 

A  pupil  of  Schinkel  (see  Schinkel),  in  Berlin. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  works  on  the  classical 
onlers  and  on  decoration. 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexicon. 

MAUCH,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  EDUAROi 

draughtsman,  engraver,  and  writer;  b.  1800 
(at  Ulm,  Germany)  ;  d.  Feb.  21,  1874. 

He  studied  in  Berlin  and  engraved  plates  for 
Schinkel's  Architektonischer  Entwurfe.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  the  art  and  archseology 
of  his  native  city.  With  Dr.  C.  Von  Grttneisen 
he  published  Ulnis  KunaUehen  im  Mittelalter. 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexicon, 

MAURICB.     (See  Mauritius.) 

MAITRITinS  ;  Bishop  of  London ;  d.  1107. 

During  his   reign   the  old  cathedral  of  S. 

Paul,  London,  was  begun  in  place  of  an  earlier 

building  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087. 

Old  S.  Paul's  was  burned  in  1666  (see  Wren). 

Aiken,  S.  PauVs  Cathedral;  Milman,  Annals 
of  S.  PauVs. 

MAURO.  (See  Coduoci,  Mauro,  of  Ber- 
gamo.) 

BCAUSOLEUM.     A  large  and  splendid  tomb 

or  cenotaph.     The  name  was  first  appUed  to 

the  building  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  erected 

in  honour  of  King  Mausoleus  of  Caria,  in  Asia 

Minor,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.       Ruins  of 

this  building  exist  near  Budrum.     They  were 

studied  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows  (op.  cit.),  and 

attempted   restorations    have    been    made   by 

several  archseologists.      The  sculptures  of  this 

monument  are  partly  in  the  British  Museum. 

Fellows,  Lycia,  Caria^  Lydia;  Gardner,  Sculp-^ 
tured  tombs  of  Hellas. 

MAUBOLEUM     OF     AUOUSTUS.      In 

Rome,  in  the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  a  gigan- 
tic circular  structure  which  seems  to  have  been 
of  solid  masonry  with  heavy  vaulting  below, 
and  to  have  been  heaped  with  earth  above 
forming  a  vast  conical  mound  planted  with 
trees.  It  was  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.     The  vaults  below  contained  sculp* 
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ture  and  historical  monuments  of  extraordinary 
interest,  some  few  of  which  have  been  preserved. 
What  remains  of  the  building  itself  is  concealed 
by  modem  structures,  but  parts  of  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  courtyards  of  certain  palazzi 
between  the  river  and  the  Corso  near  the  Porto 
di  Ripetta. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  HADRIAN.  At  Rome, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  consisted 
originally  of  a  great  cylindrical  drum  raised 
upon  a  square  podium,  and  crowned  by  a  taper- 
ing roof  probably  made  of  receding  steps. 
The  building  was  entirely  sheathed  in  marble, 
and  had  a  great  number  of  statues  arranged 
around  the  top  of  the  drum,  and  elsewhere 
about  its  exterior.  All  of  this  has  disappeared, 
leaving  only  the  massive  core  of  cut  stone  and 
rubble  masonry,  and  upon  this  mediaeval  addi- 
tions have  been  placed.     (See  Castel  S.  Angelo.) 

MATA  ARCH.  That  used  by  the  Maya 
Indians  of  Yucatan,  and  kindred  tribes.  (See 
Corbel  Arch.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

MATA  ARCHITECTURE.  That  of  the 
pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and 
ac^jacent  regions.  (See  Mexico,  Architecture  of, 
§  I.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

MAZE.     Same  as  Labyrinth. 

MAZOIS,  FRAN9OIS  ;  architect  and 
archaeologist ;  b.  Oct.  12,  1783  (at  Lorient, 
France)  ;  d.  Dec.  31,  1826. 

Mazois  was  a  student  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique  in  Paris  and  later  entered  the  atelier 
of  Charles  Percier  (see  Percier).  He  was 
invited  by  Murat  (made  king  of  Naples,  July 
14,  1808)  to  restore  the  palace  of  Portici, 
Italy.  Through  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
Caroline,  he  was  provided  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  twelve  thousand  francs,  which  enabled  him 
to  undertake  the  great  work  on  Pompeii  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  1812  (reprinted  in  1842). 

In  1820  he  was  appointed  inspecteur  gin^ral 
du  conseil  des  bdtiments  civils  in  Paris.  He 
published  Les  mines  de  Pompeiy  Le  palais  de 
ScauruSj  ou  description  d'une  maison  romaine 
(Paris,  1819  and  1822,  1  vol.  8vo.),  and  Les 
mines  de  Pcestum,  Pouzzoles  et  d^Hercula- 
n6um,  etc. 

Chevalier  Artaud,  Notice  biographique  in 
Mazois,  Buinesde  Pompei;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

MEANDER.  A  bandlike  ornament  com- 
posed of  right  lines  which  meet  one  another 
at  abrupt  angles.  The  simplest  form  has  the 
lines  arranged  perpendicularly  with  each  other ; 
but  varieties  of  these  are  common  in  which 
the  lines  are  diagonal  with  each  other,  forming, 
therefore,  oblique  angles  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  the  pattern  is  continuous  from  end 
to  end  of  the  band ;  sometimes  it  is  broken 
into  short  passages  consisting,  perhaps,  of  two 
squares  or  trapezoids  each.     (For  similar  oma- 
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mentation  covering  a  surface  indefinitely  wide, 
see  Fret,  B.) 

MEASURE.  (For  the  measures  of  im- 
portant buildings,  see  Size.) 

MEASURE-UP;  MEASURINGK-UP.  (See 
Bill  of  Quantities.) 

MECCHERINO.     (See  Beccafumi.) 

MECHANIC'S  LIEN.     (See  Legislation.) 

MEDALLION.  Properly  a  sculptured  talv 
let,  panel,  or  similar  member,  treated  decora- 
tively  or  forming  part  of  a  decorative 
composition  of  which  it  is  the  central  or  a 
prominent  feature.  By  extension,  such  a  deco- 
rative member,  whether  carved  or  flat,  as  in 
colour  decoration.  The  term  is  usuaUy  re- 
stricted to  mean  a  member  approximately 
round  or  oval. 

MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  ARCHI- 
TECTURE OP.  That  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
Sicily  (see  those  terms) ;  of  Sardinia,  Corsica^ 
Malta,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Archipelago  and  of  the  iEgean  Sea  (for 
which  see  also  Greece,  Architecture  of).  The 
small  islands  on  the  coast,  as  Elba,  need  not 
be  considered  apart  from  the  mainland  to 
which  they  belong. 

Sardinia,  This  great  island  possesses  the 
only  specimens  of  the  Noraghe  (which  see). 
Their  epoch  has  never  been  settled ;  it  has 
been  noticed  that  in  at  least  one  instance  a 
pier  of  unmistakable  Roman  building  is  based 
upon  a  ruined  Noraghe,  but  whether  they  are 
of  the  third  or  fourth  centuiy  b.c.,  or  of  a  veiy 
much  earlier  epoch,  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
Megalithic  monuments  exist  also  in  Sardinia, 
their  character  being  generally  not  unlike  the 
Cromlechs  and  Menhirs  of  Northern  Europe. 
There  are  also  enclosures  of  rude  stones  much 
resembling  an  enormous  Cistvaen,  their  dimen- 
sions being  from  flfteen  to  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  of  greater  width  than  the  cistvaen,  properly 
so  called.  Cyclopean  masonry  exists  in  sevend 
places  in  the  island,  especially  among  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Tharroe. 

Roman  remains  are  not  common  in  the 
island,  nor  has  anything  of  importance  been 
learned  as  yet  from  their  study.  An  amphi- 
theatre partly  excavated  out  of  the  rock  exists 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cagliari,  the  principal 
town.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  brick 
aqueduct,  the  bricks  having  Roman  stamps,  and 
there  are  tombs  of  interest.  At  the  town  of 
Pula  there  are  ruins  of  waterside  structures, 
such  as  quays,  and  fragments  of  these  and  other 
ancient  buildings  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
subsequent  structures.  Here  also  is  a  small 
Roman  theatre,  of  which  the  seats  remain  in 
great  part  intact. 

The  mediaeval  and  later  buildings  of  Sar- 
dinia are  of  sufiicient  interest  to  repay  the 
student;  but  apparently  little  has  been  done 
to  explore  them.     At  Terranova,  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  is  a  Romanesque  basilica  of  importance, 
the  nave  and  aisles  being  separated  by  columns 
and  also  by  square  piers,  and  the  original  roof 
of  timber  having  been  preserved.  Here,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  island,  granite  is  the  common 
building  material.  Another  basilica  of  still 
greater  importance  and  of  about  the  same 
epoch  is  at  Porto  Torres.  This  also  has  its 
original  wooden  roof,  and  is  unrestored  and  in 
fair  preservation,  its  most  interesting  feature 
being  the  presence  of  two  apses,  one  at  either 
end,  and  a  very  ancient  crypt.  Near  Torralba 
is  a  church  formerly  a  cathedral,  and  at  a  little 
distance  inland  is  the  church  of  the  ruined  city 
of  Oalmedia  or  Bosa.  Each  of  these  is  Pisan 
Romanesque  in  architectural  character,  with 
large  use  of  contrasting  colour,  some  valuable 
sculpture,  and  a  curious  campanile  of  good 
Italian  design.  There  are  interesting  mediaeval 
fortresses;  castles  which  have  been  iigured 
only  by  the  carrying  away  of  the  material  for 
building,  so  that  those  in  the  more  open 
country  are  nearly  intact.  Of  later  buildings 
there  is .  not  much  to  attract  attention.  A 
very  beautiful  fountain  at  Sassari,  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1605,  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  attractive  thing  of  this  epoch  in  the 
island. 

Corsica,  This  island,  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  containing  now  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  inhabitants,  can  never  have 
been  thickly  inhabited,  and  can  hardly  have 
possessed  important  monuments.  The  pictu- 
resqueness  of  towns  closely  built  with  narrow 
streets,  and  retaining  many  buildings  of  an 
early  date,  is  almost  the  only  artistic  treasure 
which  the  island  has  to  offer;  but  those  who 
have  enjoyed  to  the  full  that  charm  in  the 
small  Italian  towns  and  the  ancient  cities  of 
the  Riviera,  will  find  it  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion at  Bonifacio.  In  this  town  also  are 
several  churches  of  Romanesque  and  of  Grothic 
style,  altogether  Italian  in  their  general  char- 
acter. In  several  of  the  villages  among  the 
mountains  there  are  large  houses  belonging  to 
the  ancient  nobility,  but  these  are  not  villas  in 
the  true  Italian  sense,  with  abundant  and 
richly  adorned  gardens  ;  they  are  rather  palazzi 
like  the  simpler  palazzi  of  Siena.  Bastia, 
which  was  the  capital  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Ajaccio,  which  is  the  principal 
town,  and  the  capital  of  the  French  department, 
contain  buildings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  which  are  not  without 
interest  from  the  use  of  local  materials;  but 
their  architecture  possesses  no  individual  char- 
acter; each  building  is  a  mere  study  of  the 
Continental  buildings  of  the  controlling  power, 
the  Republic  of  Gknoa,  or  France. 

Malta.  Prehistoric  remains  of  unique  char- 
acter exist  in  the  two  larger  islands  of  this 
group;   they  are  chiefly   pieces  of  Phoenician 
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work  (see  Pelasgic),  and  the  most  celebrated 
collection  of  the  ruins  is  that  known  as  Hagier 
Kin,  a  term  which  is  translated,  ''The  Stone 
of  Veneration."  A  similar  ruin  is  at  Mnidra 
near  by.  The  plan  of  Hagier  Kin  as  given  by 
Dr.  Caruana  (op.  cit.)  is  curiously  made  up  of 
a  series  of  ovals,  and  these  arranged  in  two 
groups,  although  there  are  traces  of  what  may 
have  been  a  third  similar  group.  Each  of 
these  ovals  is  from  40  to  60  feet  long ; 
there  are  six  of  them  in  the  largest  group  and 
two  side  by  side  in  what  was  probably  the 
gateway  building  to  the  large  open  court,  also 
of  general  oval  shape.  The  ruins  present  to 
cursory  observation  little  beyond  a  formless 
mass  of  fallen  stones. 

Remains  of  a  Greek  villa  are  near  to  these 
two  masses  of  earlier  ruins,  and  a  Roman  villa 
is  near  Citt&  Vecchia.  To  a  student  of  mili- 
tary building  the  defences  of  Valletta,  built 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  capital 
was  fixed  upon  the  peninsula  which  separates 
the  arms  of  the  curious  double  harbour  which 
still  remains  the  centre  of  the  business  of 
Malta,  will  be  beyond  measure  instructive, 
illustrating  as  they  do  the  earliest  form  of 
modem  fortification.  The  later  bastions  and 
demilunes  have  not  even  replaced,  but  have 
rather  surrounded  and  enclosed,  the  ancient 
fortifications. 

There  are  several  very  curious  churches. 
That  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  begun  in  1573, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  interesting  vaulted 
interiors  in  Europe,  valuable  for  its  construc- 
tional quality,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Matthias  Preti  which,  though  not  of  the  great- 
est merit,  individually,  are  valuable  for  their 
decorative  quality.  There  are  several  splendid 
monuments  in  this  church,  especially  those  to 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Knights  of  S.  John. 
The  chapels  on  either  side  of  the  nave  are  full 
of  altars,  altarpieces,  and  tombs  of  singular 
importance.  The  oldest  church  in  Malta  is 
also  in  the  town  of  Valletta  and  contains  some 
interesting  paintings.  The  church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo is  of  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  architectural  merit.  The 
church  of  S.  Paul,  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese, 
is  not  in  Valletta,  but  in  the  little  town  called 
Cittk  Vecchia,  and  is  a  building  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  built  after  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  early  church  by  an  earthquake. 
The  chapels  contain  most  valuable  works  of 
art,  but  the  building  has  been  restored  and 
altered. 

Several  of  the  civic  buildings,  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  serving  for  different 
purposes  connected  with  the  Order  of  S.  John, 
remain  intact,  and  are  of  great  importance. 
Each  one  is  called  auberge  (inn),  the  term 
reminding  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  (which  see). 
The  lar^gest  is  the  Auberge  de  CastiUe,  serving 
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in  its  time  for  the  Knights  of  Castillian.  nation- 
ality, and  this,  though  now  acting  as  a  kind  of 
club  house  for  the  British  garrison,  has  been 
allowed  to  preserve  many  of  its  ancient  fea- 
tures. The  auberges  are  all  similar  in  general 
character  to  Italian  palazzi. 

The  picturesqueness  of  effect  which  has  been 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  towns  of  Corsica 
is  exceptionally  abundant  in  the  steep  streets 
of  the  Maltese  towns,  from  Valletta  to  the 
smallest  towns  in  the  northern  island  of  Gozo. 
The  town  of  Rabato  in  Gozo  (for  there  is  a 
town  of  that  name  in  each  island)  is  singularly 
attractive  in  exterior  appearance,  the  church 
crowning  the  massive  cluster  of  stone  buildings 
which  rise  one  above  another  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill. 

Balearic  Islands  (Majorca  or  Mallorca  and 
Menorca  or  Minorca).  Certain  megalithic 
monuments  of  not  unusual  character,  bilithons 
and  single  standing  stones,  are  found  in  both 
islands.  These  are  sometimes  disposed  as  if  to 
mark  avenues  leading  to  the  larger  monuments 
mentioned  below.  The  Talayot  of  Menorca 
resembles  strongly  the  Noraghe  of  Sardinia, 
and  is  the  only  monument  at  all  expressing  the 
same  idea  or  purpose  or  system  of  building. 
There  are  many  of  these  in  the  island,  some  of 
them  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as  high. 
They  are  built  of  dry  stone.  One  form  of 
monument  is  that  exemplified  by  the  Nau  de 
Tudons  near  Ciudadela,  the  former  capital  of 
the  island  of  Menorca,  whose  plan  bears  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  horizontal  form  of 
a  boat.  It  is  about  forty  feet  long  and  much 
narrower,  built  entirely  of  dry  masonry,  and  con- 
taining within  a  chamber  much  resembling  the 
ordinary  cistvaen  except  in  its  size.  There  are 
several  buildings  of  this  form  which  are  gener- 
ally classed  with  the  talayots.  The  island  is 
BO  rich  in  these  as  yet  insufficiently  studied 
monuments  that  it  is  alone  one  of  the  most 
important  regions  of  Europe  for  the  archse- 
ologist. 

Traces  of  Roman  occupation,  as  in  the 
foundations  of  villas,  mosaic  pavements,  and  the 
like,  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  have  been 
little  studied.  It  is  since  the  growth  of  Span- 
ish power  and  the  general  Spanish  control  of 
the  islands  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  architectural  interest  of  the 
islands  begins.  The  cathedral  of  Palma  in 
Majorca  is  indeed  earlier;  a  good  piece  of 
Spanish  Grothic  architecture,  partly  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  containing  magnificent 
altars  and  a  great  reredos  of  carved  wood  of 
unique  artistic  value.  In  the  same  town 
(much  the  largest  in  the  island)  are  another 
Gothic  church,  also  the  Loi^ja,  of  late  Grothic 
style,  not  now  used  except  for  storage,  a  town 
hall  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  inter- 
esting palazzi  of  the  old  Spanish  nobility. 
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The  Oreek  Islands.  Of  these,  the  Spor- 
ades,  or  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
including  Khios  (Scio),  Samos,  and  Rhodes; 
also  in  the  far  north,  Thassos,  Samothrace,  and 
Lemnos,  belong  to  the  Turkish  Empire;  the 
Cyclades,  including  Andros  and  Naxos,  belong* 
to  Greece.  They  are  all  Greek  in  history,  and 
their  ancient  traditions  and  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  art  are  all  Greek,  as  completely 
so  as  are  the  same  features  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  The  most  important  ruins  that  have 
been  explored  are  in  Delos  and  Rhodes.  Delos 
is  almost  uninhabited,  and  the  French  School 
at  Athens  has  been  able  to  make  very  elaborate 
studies  here  which  have  been  published  in  the 
archaeological  periodicals.  Plans  for  restoration 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  have  been 
made  and  reveal  an  architectural  purpose  differ- 
ent from  that  of  similar  buildings  on  the 
mainland.  In  all  these  islands,  however,  the 
discoveries  of  Greek  statuary  have  been  more 
important  than  the  explorations  of  buildings  of 
classical  times,  while  they  contain  little  archi- 
tecture of  any  consequence  of  later  periods. 
Rhodes  alone,  in  which  few  of  the  Greek  build- 
ings have  been  traced,  contains  interesting 
buildings  of  the  times  of  the  Knights  of  S. 
John,  who  were  expelled  from  the  island  by 
the  Turks  in  1523  after  a  funous  siege.  All  the 
islands  of  these  seas  have  suffered  greatly  from 
earthquakes,  and  it  is  on  record  that  these  were 
common  in  the  earliest  historical  times.  —  R.  S. 

MEDRBBSBH.  In  the  Turkish  empire 
and  its  former  provinces,  a  college  of  Moslem 
law,  especially  in  the  sense  of  a  mosque  used  in 
this  way  and  planned  especially  for  the  purpose. 

MiUJTlNG  BAR.  Same  as  Meeting  Rail, 
or  Meeting  Stile. 

MiUJTlNO  HOUSE.  Originally,  and  still 
in  British  usage,  a  building  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  for  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church.     In  local  United  States,  any  church. 

MBBTIKa  RAIL;  MBBTIKO  STTTiB. 
That  part  of  a  frame  of  a  door,  sash,  or  the 
like  which  closely  adjoins  another  similar  part 
when  the  door  or  window  is  shut.  Especially 
in  sliding  sash  windows,  the  top  rail  of  the 
lower  sash  or  bottom  rail  of  the  other 
sash. 

MBGAIiITHIC.  Literally,  consisting  of 
great  stones,  a  term  applied  to  ancient  monu- 
ments of  prehistoric  or  of  unknown  date,  and 
distinguished  for  the  size  of  the  rock  masses. 
The  most  distinguished  megalithic  monument 
is  Stonehenge  in  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  one  which  covers  the  most 
ground  is,  if  the  detached  stones  arranged  in 
lines  and  circles  be  considered  all  together, 
that  at  Kamak,  in  Brittany.  The  monuments 
most  generally  described  as  megalithic  are :  — 

Bilithon,  which  is  any  monument  consisting 
of  two  stones  only,   or  any  part  of  a   larger 
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Hboalrbic  Hohokknt:  Ckomlbcb  hbak  Saunvk  (Mainb-bt-Luibr).  Fhanok, 


group  coniuBting  of  two  Btooea.  One  etoQe  a 
laid  flatwise  or  lengthwise  upon  top  of  a  larger 
one,  or  a  laiger  and  approzimatelj  cylindrical 
stone  ia  supported  upon  a  anuller  one,  the 
whole  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  mushroom. 

GatBtone.  A  form  of  Menhir.  (See  both 
terms.) 

Cromlech.  A  large  top  stone  supported 
tablewise  upon  several  amaUer  ones.     These 


latter  may  be  of  the  nature  of  walls  to  an  inner 
chamber  of  which  the  great  stone  fonns  the 
roof. 

Cyclolith.  A  circle  or  several  concentric 
circles  of  stonee  evidently  intended  to  form  all 
together  a  single  moaument. 

Dolmen.  Same  as  Cromlech ;  the  Breton 
term,  commonly  used  throughout  France. 

Galgal.     Same  as  Cairn. 

Loggan.  A  rough  stone  so  supported  on  a 
small  projection  of  its  surface  that  it  can  be 
rocked  slightly  without  moving  from  its  place  ; 
called  also  Logan  Stone  from  a  misconception 
of  the  ori^n  of  the  term,  which  appeara  to  be 
in  its  capacity  of  having  a  rocking  motion. 

Mennntol.  A  stone  through  which  a  hole 
has  been  bored.  These  are  rather  numeroua  in 
Ireland  and  Cornwall,  and  exiat  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Such  a  atone  may  form  piut  of 
a  larger  monument,  a  cromlech,  or  the  like. 

Menhir.     A  single  stone  set  upright. 

Ortholith.     A  single  row  of  large  atones. 

Parallelith.  Two  rows  of  stones  forming  an 
avenue  aod,  therefore,  arranged  nearly  parallel 
□lie  with  another.  It  is  rare  to  find  more  rows 
than  two. 

Peristalitb.  An  arrangement  oflarge  stonea 
around  the  outside  of  a  mound  and,  therefore, 
if  the  mound  is  nearly  circular,  forming  a  kind 
of  ring.  The  t«rm  is  suggested  by  Peristyle 
and  conreya  the  idea  of  columns  around  a  sekos. 
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That  at  BeneveDto  in  Cam|>aiiia,  dedical^d  by  the      fifty  feet  liigh.  —  a  <limensiDn  interesting  to  note  as 

Senate  and  the  People  to  Trajan,  aiid  covered  witli       illustrating  lliu  small  scale  and  cunsequeDtly  mod. 

sculpture  representing  scenes  in  liis  life.    The  arch      erate  cost  of  these  grandiose  and  eCfectire  monu- 

1b  built  of  marble,  and  as  it  now  stands  Is  about      aenta. 


MBQABON 

TrilithoD.  A  group  of  three  atooea  of  monu- 
mental character.  The  monument  of  Stone- 
henge,  as  it  is  known  to  moderns,  u  compoeed 
mainly  of  trilithons.  The  Caim  and  the 
Cistvaen  or  Kiatvaen  are  sometimes  included 
but  are  not  DeceaBarily  megalithic. 

The  Btudy  of  mc^idtthic  monuments  paaae 
insenBtbly  into  that  of  other  buildings  c 
unknown  date ;  thus  the  Kistvaen  and  th 
Cromlech  were  frequently  the  cores  or  centrt 
chambers  of  earth  mounds. 

J.  B.  Waring,  Stone  JUonumenta;  FetguBSOi 
Sud«  Stone  MonumtnU.  il   R 

MEOARON.  In  Greek  archteology,  tb 
largest  ball  of  an  ancient  residence  such  as  th 
fortress  palaces  of  Tiryns  and  Mycense.  It  i 
considered  as  equivalent  to  the  Andron ;  th 
women's  apartment  being  naturally  smaller  an 
more  retired,  while  the  megaron  seired  for  th 
assembly  of  soldiers  and  servants  as  well  s 
the  residents. 

MBOHBLBir,  BOHBOUT;  architect. 

He  built  the  castle  of  Vredenburg  at  Utrecht, 
Holland,  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1528. 

Kramn,  HoUandaehe  KuiutrnaarM. 

MBHBAB.     Same  as  Mihrab. 

HBIDAIT.  In  some  Muslem  countries,  as 
Persia,  a  Bazaar;  especially,  the  large  open 
square  suiroundeil  by  shops,  etc. 

MmiTHABDT,  JOHAITN  QBIiaOR  ; 
architect  and  engineer;  d.  1687. 

Meinhardt  was  a  Hollander  who  was  made 
architect  of  the  Electoral  Court  of  Berlin,  in 
16S0.  He  remodelled  the  citj  of  Berlin  and 
laid  out  the  streets  called  Unler  den  Lintien 
and  the  Dorotheengtadt.  He  began  the 
Schioas  Oranienbitrg  (New  Berlin)  in  1651. 

Ourlltt,  Baroekstil  in  DtuttcMand. 

HBIBeONIXIR,  JtrST-AURilLB;  jew- 
eller, punter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  deco- 
rator ;  b.  1693  (at  Turin) ;  d.  1750  (in  Paris). 

From  Louis  XV.  he  received  the  title  de»- 
sinateur  du  cabinet  et  orfivre  du  rot.  Meis- 
sonier  built  the  tomb  of  Jean  Victor  de  Besenval 
in  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice  (Paris).  Hedesigned 
the  decomtione  of  the  m&nyjftes  for  the  court. 
Many  of  the  decorative  plates  engraved  by  him 
and  preserved  in  the  Bibliuth^ue  Nationale 
and  Biblioth^que  de  I'Araenal  (Paris)  have 
been  reproducetl  in  a  single  volume,  Reaeit  des 
CEuvres  de  J.  A.  Meissonier  (1  vol.  4to, 
Paris,  1888.) 

Guilmard,  Lta  MaUre*  OmemenUUt;  Laroune, 
Dirtionnaire. 

ttBLAXtO,  FBA  ;  architect  (operarius). 

Employed  on  the  present  cathedral  of  Siena. 
The  earliest  documents  of  this  building  date 
from  1259.  Fra  Metano  was  ordered  to  vault 
the  space  between  the  last  columns  and  the 
rear  wall  of  the  church.  In  the  contract  of 
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Sept.   29,    1266,   with  Niccolfa  da  Pisa  (see 
Niccolo  da  Pisa)  for  the  pulpit  in  the  cathedral 
of  Siena,   Fra   Melano  appears  as  the  agent 
of  tba  cathedral  authorities.     Nov.  6,  1268, 


Th*  crou  la  eompanilTdr  neant. 

Niccolb  gave  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  money 
paid  for  the  pulpit. 

Norton,  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Afftt; 
Norton,  Urtundtn  dei  Duma  von  Siena ;  Milaneii, 
Doeumenti. 

HBIiDAHL,  FEBDINAin> ;  architect ; 
b.  March  16,  1827  (at  Copenhagen,  Denmark). 

He  was  associated  with  Schickel  (see 
Schinkel)  in  Berlin.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
inapector  of  buildings  at  Copenhagen,  Ben- 
mark.  About  1875  he  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  the  royal  church  in  Copenhagen, 
begun  by  Eigtved  (see  Eigtved),  and  continued 
by  N.  H.  Jardin  (see  Jardin). 

Weilbach,  Nyt  Dantk  Eunttnerlexicon. 

MBUBBBTTO.  In  Italian,  a  subordinate 
member,  as  of  a  building ;  in  English,  same  aa 
Alette.  — (A.  P.  S,) 

MBMORIAIi  ARCH.  A  building  includ- 
ing one  or  more  arched  passages  (see  Arch, 
de6nition  A),  and  erected  as  a  commemorative 
monument.  The  memorial  arch  is  a  Boman 
creation ;  neither  in  form  nor  original  purpose 
does  it  resemble  the  Greek  propylxa.  The 
term  "  triumphal  arch,"  usually  applied  to  this 
class  of  monuments,  is  misleading,  as  it  cor- 
rectly describes  only  a  section  within  the  class  ; 
there  is  no  radical  difference  between  the  arches 
commemorating  a  triumph  and  those  in  honour 
of  any  peaceful  event.  There  still  remain, 
wholly  or  in  part,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
memorial  arches  scattered  over  nearly  the  entire 
Roman  Empire — the  Rhine  province,  Southern 
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Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  the  iBlanda, 
North  Africa^  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Besides 
these  there  are  records  on  coins,  in  inscriptions^ 
and  in  literature  of  at  least  one  hundred  more, 
now  destroyeil  or  yet  undiscovered. 

These  arches  are  not  only  the  class  of  monu- 
ments best  illustrating  in  unbroken  historic 
sequence  the  six  centuries  of  Roman  architec- 
tural forms  from  the  Gracchi  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  but  they  are  also  the  best  examples  of 
the  original  manner  in  which  the  Romans  mar- 
ried sculpture  to  architecture  by  developing 
that  Roman  specialty  —  the  historic  relief 

Memorial  arches  may  be  classified  in  two 
ways: 

I.  According  to  the  persons  erecting  them. 

II.  According  to  the  purpose  of  their  erec- 
tion. 

I.    Classification  by  persons, 

(1)  By  private  persons  in  honour  of  them- 
selves, members  of  their  family,  or  other  private 
persons.  Such  works  are  rare  because  monu- 
mental arches  did  not  become  popular  until 
the  close  of  the  Republic;  and  because,  under 
the  Empire,  all  facts  to  be  commemorated  were 
attributed  to  the  emperor  himself  as  religious, 
political,  and  military  chief,  and  private  per- 
sons were  allowed  this  glorification  but  seldom, 
and  only  after  death  and  by  authorization  of 
the  local  magistrates.  The  arches  of  the  Fabii 
(121  B.C.),  of  Stertinius  (196  B.C.),  of  the  Cal- 
pumii,  and  of  Scipio  Africanus  (190  b.g.),  all 
in  Rome,  and  that  of  Verres  at  Syracuse,  were 
both  personal  and  fiimily  memorials,  as  well  as 
public  monuments  for  the  adornment  of  the 
city,  during  the  time  when  private  individuals 
were  still  allowed  to  erect  arches  to  their  own 
honour.  But  the  arches  of  the  Sergii  at  Pola, 
of  the  Julii  at  Saint- Remy,  of  the  Campani  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  and  of  the  Gavii  at  Verona,  are 
works  of  the  early  Empire  (Augustus  to  Trajan), 
and  erected  by  private  individuals  as  quasi- 
funerary  memoriab  to  deceased  relatives.  A 
number  of  other  examples,  now  destroyed,  are 
recorded  in  inscriptions;  such  as  the  arches 
of  Rufinus  (0.  I.  W  II,  3558)  and  of  Bassus 
(C.  I.  L.,  Ill,  2922). 

(2)  By  private  persons  as  public  monu- 
ments, or  in  honour  of  the  emperor  or  some 
local  official  or  benefactor.  Such  were,  under 
the  Republic,  some  of  the  ''Janus''  arches  in 
Rome,  Siuuessa,  and  other  Roman  colonies, 
especially  in  the  forums ;  arches  at  the  entrance 
of  bridges  (Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  ^milius), 
or  of  the  city  itself  (Porta  Carmen  talis,  Rome). 
Examples  of  the  imperial  period  were  the  arch 
of  Licinius  Sura  at  Bara  in  Spain  (107  a.d.), 
those  of  Donnius  at  Saint  Chamas,  and  that  of 
Sextilius  (?)  at  Narbonne,  both  in  France ;  and 

1  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum :  the  great 
collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  edited  by  Theo- 
dor  Mommsen. 
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ao  enoimoos  arch  at  Giqiaia  in  Spain,  aD 
erected  posthumously,  l^  will  (ex  festaiii«iilo), 
as  public  monuments.  Many  arches  of  this 
class  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  (C.  I.  L.,  EL 
4282 ;  Vm.,  24,  98,  210,  937,  1309,  1310, 
1320,  add.  1478,  1858,  2372,  etc.).  An 
example  of  monuments  erected  to  the  memory 
of  members  of  the  imperial  famfly  is  the  doubte 
arch  at  Saintes,  built  by  Rufus,  priest  of  Rome 
and  Augustus,  under  Nero^  to  the  memoiy  of 
Grermanicus,  Tiberius,  and  Drusus.  An  instance 
of  an  arch  set  up  to  an  emperor  by  a  private 
person  is  that  of  Aurelius  Victor  in  Rome  dedi- 
cated to  Grallienus  and  his  empress  Solonina. 

(3)  By  private  associations  or  associated 
individuals.  The  silversmiths  and  other  shop- 
keepers of  the  meat  market  in  Rome  (Forum 
Boarium)  dedicated  a  flat  "  arch  "  to  Septimius 
Severus,  stiU  standing.  A  group  of  private 
persons  erected  in  217,  at  Diana  in  Maure- 
tania  (now  Lana,  Algeria),  an  arch  in  honour  of 
the  accession  of  their  compatriot,  the  Emperor 
Macrinus.  Such  arches  were  rare,  as  associa- 
tions usually  selected  other  kinds  of  honorary 
monuments,  especially  statues. 

(4)  By  public  officials  as  a  record  of  their 
administrative  acts.  Such  were  the  arches  of 
Lentulus  and  Crispinus  (2  a.d.)  and  of  Dola- 
bella  and  Silanus  (10  A.D.),  both  in  Rome  and 
both  connected  with  the  city  water  supply. 

(5)  By  public  officials,  or  by  a  municipality 
or  colony  to  the  emperor.  Sometimes  this 
was  done  purely  as  a  commemorative  act,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  arch  set  up  to  Augustus  by  the 
municipality  of  Pisa  in  memoiy  of  the  death  of 
his  grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius.  But  usually 
it  was  connected  with  important  public  works, 
like  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls, 
as  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Thasos.  Such  are 
the  gates  and  arches  at  Nlmes  and  Yienne  by 
Augustus,  at  Verona  by  Gallienus,  at  Grenoble 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  at  Constanti- 
nople by  Theodosius,  at  Thamugadi  (Timgad  in 
Algeria)  by  Trsgan,  and  many  other  cities, 
especially  in  North  Africa  and  Syria.  Often  the 
cost  of  the  arch  was  borne  by  a  single  private 
individual  or  official :  e.g.,  by  Sextilius  Cebus  in 
the  arch  to  Antoninus  Pius  at  Tuccaber  (Tuni- 
sia) ;  by  Creperius  Felicissimus  in  that  to 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  at  Gar- 
dimau  near  Carthage.  In  some  cases  the  arch 
was  dedicated  by  an  individual  official,  but 
built  probably  from  public  funds;  such  was 
the  tetrastyle  arch  to  the  Emperors  Diocletian, 
Constans,  and  Maximian  in  Lesbos  by  Grenna- 
dius,  governor  of  the  island.  In  all  imperial 
provinces,  as  distinguished  from  senatorial 
provinces,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officials  gov- 
erning in  the  emperor's  name  to  provide  for  the 
erection  and  dedication  of  such  public  monu- 
ments. In  Italy  and  the  other  senatorial 
provinces  this  devolved  upon  the  Senate,  except 
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in  cases  when  it  was  undertaken  by  the  colony  I  ceding    clau.       Thamugadi,    for    example,    in 
or  municipality  itaelf.     An  interesting  excep-      North   Africa,  had    on   its  north  gateway  an 
tional  caae  is  the  arch  at  Susa,  on  the  northern  |  inscription  recording  the  founding  of  this  col- 
frontier    of    ItJilv     Piwti^   in    hnnniir  nf 
Augustus  1 
chieftain    ti 
—  M.  Juli) 
submission 
times  a  nun 


BasoaM  with  HsMoaui.  Abcubs  at  Sumt-Chamas  (Bodcbxb  do  Rhohb),  Fkaxci, 

or  eu^ect  tribes  clubbed  together  to  build  a  |  ony  by  Tr^an,  in  honour  of  bis  sister  Marciana, 
monument ;  such  was  the  bridge  and  arch  of  by  the  hands  of  the  Third  Legion  "  Augusta," 
Tngan  at  Alcantara  in  Spain  thim  the  coutribu-  |  under  the  direction  of  the  legate,  L.  Munatius 


tionsof  about  twenty  "municipia"  of  Lusitania.  I  Qallus.      It  was  rededicated  to  Antoninus  Pius 
(6)   By  the  army  to  the  emperor.     It  is  not     on   its  completion   by  L.    Novius    Crispinus, 
always  easy  to  distinguish  this  from  the  pre-  I  "patron"  of  the  colony. 
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(7)  By  the  Senate  to  members  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  others.  As  only  the  emperor 
was  allowed  arches  during  his  lifetime,  those 
in  honour  of  generals  were  dedicated  to  the 
emperor:  so  also  those  to  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  like  those  to  Tiberius  and 
GTermanicus  in  Pannonia.  Only  the  emperor's 
name  appeared.  But  after  death  memorial 
arches  could  be  and  were  dedicated  by  the 
Senate  and  emperor  in  honour  of  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  Such  were  the  posthumous 
arches  of  Drusus  and  Grermanicus  placed  by 
Tiberius  on  either  side  of  the  temple  of  Mars 
in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  the  arch 
of  Drusus  at  Moguntiacum  in  Germany,  and 
those  of  Germanicus  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Syria 
(Mt.  Amanus). 

(8)  By  the  Senate  to  the  emperors.  Be- 
ginning in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate  to  vote  and  erect  hon- 
orary and  triumphal  monuments,  not  only  in 
Rome  itself^  but  throughout  the  provinces 
called  senatorial,  because  they  were  under  the 
direct  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  and  not 
of  the  military  rule  of  the  emperor.  We  have 
seen  that  this  was  sometimes  done  even  in 
these  provinces  by  the  local  magistrates  of  the 
colony  or  municipality,  but  more  often  by  the 
Senate.  Hence  the  dedicatory  formula,  S  P 
Q  R,  is  widely  found  on  memorial  arches,  and 
on  the  most  important  of  them.  The  still 
existing  great  arches  of  Titus,  Septimius  Sev- 
erus,  and  Constantine  at  Rome,  and  of  Trsgan 
at  Benevento  and  Ancona,  belong  to  this  class. 
So  did  others  of  which  fragments  still  remain ; 
such  as  the  arches  of  Claudius,  of  Drusus,  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Tnyan,  of  Augustus,  of 
Gordian  III.,  and  of  Tiberius,  all  in  Rome. 
The  great  nugority  were  set  up  during  the 
emperor's  lifetime,  but  occasionally  th&y  were 
posthumous  honours.  Thus  Claudius  built  in 
41  A.D.,  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  an  arch  that  had 
been  voted  him  by  the  Senate  during  his  life- 
time, but  never  set  up;  also  another  arch  to 
Drusus  for  his  German  victories.  The  arch  of 
Titus  was  built  under  his  brother  and  succes- 
sor, Domitian.  That  to  Septimius  Severus 
(t  211)  at  Theveste  dates  from  214. 

(9)  By  the  emperor.  Not  many  arches 
could  be  technically  said  to  be  erected  by  the 
emperors,  because,  with  rare  exceptions,  they 
were  due  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  or  of 
local  authorities,  even  when  erected  by  the  wish 
of,  sometimes  also  at  the  expense  of,  the  emper- 
ors. Apparently,  one  of  these  rare  exceptions 
was  an  arch  in  honour  of  his  favourite,  which 
the  sorrowing  Hadrian  built  at  Antinoe  in  Egypt, 
near  where  Antinous  wa«  drowned.  Probably, 
also,  it  was  the  Emperor  Vespasian  himself,  by 
the  hands  of  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  at 
Antioch  the  "  Gate  of  the  Cherubim,"  an  arch 
on  which  he  placed  the  bronze  Cherubim  from 
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the  temple  at  Jerusalem  which  he  had  just  cap- 
tured.    Augustus,  also,  dedicated  to  his  great- 
uncle  Julius  Csesar  an  arch  on  the  Palatine. 
II.    Claasificatian  by  purpose, 

(1)  Commemorating  military  victories.  Un- 
der Augustus  there  were  arches :  at  Philippi  for 
the  victory  over  the  republicans;  at  Merida 
and  Tarragona  for  his  conquests  in  Spain;  at 
Rome  for  the  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompey; 
at  Brundisium  and  Rome  for  Antony's  defeat 
at  Actium;  at  Susa  for  the  isubmission  of 
Alpine  tribes;  at  Rome  for  Drusus's  victories 
in  Germany ;  and,  also  at  Rome,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Roman  standards  from  the 
Parthians. 

Arches  commemorated  under  Tiberius  (Rome) 
the  recovery  of  the  standards  of  Varus  fix)m 
the  Germans,  and  the  victories  of  Germanicus ; 
under  Claudius  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  under 
Nero  the  victories  of  Corbulo  over  the  Parthi- 
ans; under  Titus  the  conquest  of  the  Jews; 
under  Domitian,  victories  in  the  north  of 
Europe;  under  Trajan  the  exploits  in  Dacia 
and  the  East ;  under  Marcus  Aurelius  the  con- 
quests in  Germany;  and  under  Septimius 
Severus,  the  victorious  campaigns  in  the  East. 

(2)  Commemorating  peaceful  public  events. 
Such  events  usually  are :  (a)  the  building  of 
military  roads  with  their  bridges  (Rimini, 
Benevento,  Alcantara,  Rome  for  Via  Flaminia 
and  Via  Appia)  ;  (b)  the  building  of  city  walls 
(Verona,  Fano,  Perugia,  Nimes,  Vienne, 
Grenoble,  Rome) ;  (c)  the  opening  or  enlarging 
of  ports  (Ancona,  Portus) ;  (d)  the  erection  of 
bridges  (Rome  for  Fabrician  and  ^milian 
bridges,  Mai*torell  and  Alcantara  in  Spain,  Saint- 
ChamsA  and  Saintes  in  France,  Antioch  and 
Pyramus  in  the  East);  (e)  the  construction  of 
aqueducts  (Rome  for  Aquse  Julia,  Marcia, 
Claudia,  etc. ;  (/)  the  building  of  groups  of 
monuments  within  a  city,  such  as  a  quarter 
of  Athens  by  Hadrian. 

(S)  Commemorating  the  entire  life  of  an 
emperor;  both  peaceful  and  warlike  events. 
For  example,  the  arches  of  Titus  in  Rome  and 
Trajan  at  Benevento. 

(4)  Commemorating  the  life  of  a  private 
individual,  as  in  the  cases  enumerated  under 
I.  1 ;  also,  arch  of  Antinous  (see  I.  9),  and 
probably  the  arches  of  Cavaillon  and  Vienne. 

(5)  As  purely  decorative  monuments.  Such 
were  the  arches  at  the  entrances  to  forums 
(Rome,  Forum  of  Trajan  ;  Pompeii,  Sidi-Amara) ; 
to  temple  enclosures  or  capitols  (Damascus,  Suffe- 
tula),  to  larger  precincts  (Olympia),  as  well  as 
entrances  to  special  buildings  such  as  circuses 
(Circus  Maximus  and  Circus  Flaminius,  Rome). 
Such  were  also  the  four-sided  "  Janus  "  arches  at 
the  intersection  of  the  main  streets  (Latakia, 
Philippopolis,  Grerasa,  Lesbos,  Tripolis,  Theveste, 
Laodicea,  Celenderis),  and  other  arches  standing 
free  in  squares  and  forums. 
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Tbat  built  by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  east  of  and  very      arcliitects  were  Cliarlea  Percier  and  Pierre  Fon- 

near  tbe  palace  of  the  Tuilerles.    The  view  shows      taine  ;  tlie  sculpture  is  by  many  ditTerent  artuils, 

the  eastern  front,  and  as  tlie  TuUeries  have  diuap-      the  quadriga  on  top  by  Kran^oia  Bosio.    The  deeigii 

peared,  the  Champs  ElgiitM  are  seen  beyond.   The      iacloselyatudiedfrom  the  Arch  otSeverusat  Rome. 
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The  inscriptions  oq  the  memorial  arches  are 
among  the  most  monumental  and  perfect  of  all 
Latin  inscriptions.  These  vai^  from  extreme 
brevity  to  inflated  pomposity.  In  the  sena- 
torial arches  it  was  customaiy,  as  in  the  above, 
to  give  the  imperial  genealogy,  foUowed  by  the 
imperial  titles  up  to  date,  and  finally,  the 
special  occasion  for  the  erection  of  the  arch. 


MEMORIAL  ABCH 
occasions,  would  seem  to  be  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  the  earliest   memorial    arches   (e.g. 
those  of  StertiniuB  and  Scipio  Africanus)  were 
not  connected  with  triumphs  in  any  way. 

Pofition.  The  poeition  of  the  free-standing 
memorial  —  especially  the  triumphal  —  arches 
can  beat  be  studied  in  Rome  because  there 
they  origiuated,  were  most  numerous,  and  were 
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Origin.  Not  a  single  arch  is  known  to  have 
been  erected  to  do  honour  to  the  procession  of 
the  triumph  it  commemorated,  and  this  counts 
against  the  common  theory  of  their  origin ; 
nor  is  there  anythiog  to  support  the  theory  that 
the  earliest  monumental  arches  were  permanent 
reproductions  of  temporary  arches  erected  for 
the  procession.  The  theory  that  the  free-atand- 
ing  memorial  arch  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
city  gates  as  they  were  temporarily  decorated 
with    inscriptions  and   trophies  on  triumphal 


originally  connected  with  the  triimiphal  proces- 
sions. We  find  that  the  triumphal  arches  were 
all  placed  at  intervals  along  the  road  leading 
from  the  starting-point  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession (outside  the  city,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Campus  Martiua)  to  its  goal,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  ou  the  Capitol.  They  spanned  this 
road  at  every  available  point,  being  especially 
numerous  in  the  Forum.  During  the  later 
Empire  they  overflowed  beyond  the  starting- 
point   of  tjie  procession    toward    the  Tiber. 
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Arches  not  of  a  triumphal  nature  were  scattered 
elsewhere:  those  commemorating  the  building 
of  roads  were  outside  the  city  at  the  beginning 
of  these  roads  or  on  bridges ;  those  recording 
the  construction  of  aqueducts  were  openings 
in  the  aqueducts  themselves  as  they  passed 
over  some  main  roadway  entering  the  city; 
those  relating  to  ports  were  at  the  entrance  to 
the  quays ;  and  those  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  walb  were  one  or  more  of  the 
city  gates  themselves,  or  free  archways  near 
the  gates. 

Under  Augustus  nearly  all  the  various  types 
of  memorial  arches  appear.  With  the  use  of 
marble  in  their  construction  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  marble  sculpture  in  their  decoration, 
the  arches  were  changed  from  mere  monumental 
bases  for  statuary  to  works  of  art  in  themselves, 
which  gradually  overshadowed  in  artistic 
importance  the  statuary  they  supported.  In 
their  general  scheme  the  Roman  architects 
adopted  the  formula  of  the  Etrusco-Latiu  arch, 
as  constructive  form,  framed  by  the  Greek 
architrave  (and  sometimes  the  pediment),  as 
decorative  form.  This  gave  to  the  single 
imperial  arches  the  appearance  of  a  bay  of  a 
theatre  or  amphitheatre.  Sculpture  was  used 
on  the  body  of  the  arch  in  two  ways :  either  in 
the  form  of  statuary  set  in  niclies,  or  of  reliefs 
carved  on  the  surface  of  the  arch  itself.  The 
niches  were  used  especially  in  fieimily  arches 
{e.g.  Aix-les-Bains)  and  Janus  arches  (e.g, 
Rome),  to  contain  busts  or  statues  of  the  per- 
sons honoured,  and  in  some  cases  such  portrait 
statuary  was  erected  in  front  of  the  faces  of  the 
arch  where  no  niches  were  provided.  But  a 
number  of  early  Empire  public  arches  belong  to 
the  niche  type:  For  example,  Nero's  arch  on 
the  Capitol  (coin),  with  its  colossal  statue  of 
Hercules  in  one  of  the  niches ;  and  other  arches 
where  the  niches  even  contain  groups  of  statues. 
It  must  have  soon  become  evident  to  the  best 
artists  that  this  type  was  clumsy  and  inharmo- 
nious, for  the  better  type,  with  only  reliefs 
sculptured  over  the  surface  of  the  structure, 
after  its  erection,  soon  prevailed.  It  was 
brought  to  perfection  between  Titus  (79-81) 
and  Tr^an  (97-117).  During  the  century 
from  Caesar  to  Titus  the  reliefs  had  been  some- 
what erratically  disposed.  At  Saint-Remy 
(Caesar)  a  few  figures  in  high-relief  like  statuary, 
set,  without  framework,  against  the  lower  arch 
wall ;  at  Susa  (Augustus)  a  narrow  frieze  only ; 
at  Orange  (Tiberius)  most  of  the  reliefs  in  the 
attic.  Already  under  Claudius  (41  a.d.)  it 
would  appear  that  the  idea  of  setting  elaborate 
quadrangular  reliefs  framed  by  columns  and 
mouldings  had  been  adopted.  His  reliefs,  on 
two  planes,  foreshadow  those  of  the  arch  of 
Titus.  The  highest  perfection  in  combining 
the  two  arts  was  reached  in  the  arches  of 
Tr^an  in  Rome  (in  Forum  of  Trajan  and  out- 
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side  Porta  Capena,  part  of  whose  sculptures 
remain,  embodied  in  Constantino's  arch),  and 
that  at  Benevento.  Broadly,  the  arrangement 
was:  in  the  attic  large  reliefs  flanking  the 
central  inscriptions ;  under  the  cornice,  over  the 
opening,  a  continuous  narrow  triumphal  frieze ; 
in  the  spandrils  allegorical  figures  of  Victories, 
River  Qods,  Seasons,  etc. ;  on  either  side  of  the 
arch  several  rows  of  narrow,  historical  composi- 
tions, about  life  size ;  under  the  arch  a  similar 
composition  on  each  jamb. 

The  symmetrical  use  of  sculpture  survived, 
with  loss  of  life  and  force,  through  the  reigns 
of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  (Rome — Marcus 
Aurelius) ;  but  the  ensuing  decadence  reigns  in 
the  triple  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
Roman  Forum  (203  a.d.).  In  it  such  small 
figures  as  were  arrayed  in  narrow  bands  on  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  were 
flung  confusedly  over  the  surface.  However, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  arches  were 
sculptured,  and  these  wholly  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain;  throughout  the  Orient — both  Africa 
and  Asia — sculpture  appears  to  be  unknown 
except  for  detached  statues.  The  Oriental 
arches  were  erected  in  regions  where  no  schoob 
of  Greek  or  Roman  figure  sculpture  existed, 
and  here  the  arches  were  the  work  either  of  the 
architect-engineers  who  accompanied  the  Roman 
army  of  occupation,  and  directed  the  building 
of  so  many  cities  throughout  the  East,  or  else 
by  native  architects  trained  in  the  Greco- Asiatic 
schools  that  flourished  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  This  Hellenistic  art  even  got  a 
foothold  in  the  official  art  of  Italy  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Apollodorus  of 
Damascus,  in  the  time  of  Tngan ;  this  is  shown, 
for  example,  by  the  introduction,  at  that  time, 
of  free  instead  of  engaged  columns  on  either 
side  of  the  archways  of  some  of  the  more 
important  memorial  arches  —  an  innovation  due 
to  Greco-Oriental  influence  ;  such  were  at  Rome, 
the  arches  of  Drusus,  Septimius  Severus,  and 
Constantiue,  and  at  Timgad,  the  arch  of  Tngan. 

Probably  the  latest  in  date  of  memorial  or 
monumental  free-standing  arches  is  one  span- 
ning the  road  leading  to  the  great  memorial 
church  of  S.  Simon  Stylites  in  Syria  (about 
500  A.D.),  recently  demolished. 

—  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

In  modem  times  the  use  of  the  memorial 
arch  as  a  separate  structure  begins  with  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Porte  S.  Martin  and 
Porte  S.  Denis  were  built  under  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  Porte  de  Paris  at  Lille  at  about  the 
same  time;  the  Porte  de  P^rau  about  1690. 
The  Arco  delle  Pace  at  Milan  was  begun  under 
Napoleon ;  the  Brandenburgherthor  at  Berlin 
was  built  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
the  Marble  Arch  in  London  was  first  built  by 
George  IV,  but  was  moved  in  1850  to  the  cor- 
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ner  of  Oxford  Street  and  Park  Lane :  and  t 
Green  Park  arch,  which  has  also  beeu  remov 
from  its  original  site,  is  now  at  the  head 
Constitution  Hill,  close  to  Hyde  Park  comi 
The  Siegesthor  at  Munich  was  begun  abo 
1840,  and  finiehed  ten  years  later.  {For  Na[ 
leou'e  archee  in  Paris,  see  Arc  de  Triotnph< 
In  the  United  States  there  is  a  memorial  at 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  one  in  Hartford,  Com 
and  the  Washington  Arch  in  New  York,  whi 
has  never  been  completed  by  the  propoe 
sculpture.  —  R.  S. 

MEKOHIAI.  BRABS.  A  plate  of  yellt 
metal  engraved  with  an  effigy  or  more  than  oi 
and  with  names,  dates,  texts  from  Scriptui 
prayers,  or  the  like,  set  as  the  decorative  a 
significant  part  of  a  tomb,  sometimes  verticall 
aa  in  a  wall,  sometimea  as  part  of  a  pavemei 
The  eugmved  characters  are  usually  filled  wi 
black  or  red  pigment.  This  form  of  memor 
was  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
England  great  numbers  remain.  Dress  a: 
armour  are  represented  in  detail  in  connecti 
with  the  figures,  which  are  generally  life  ai: 
or  nearly  so. 

MEHOr:aL  COI.0MN.  A  stnictu 
having  approximately  the  form  of  a  colum 
with  capital,  shaft,  and  base  complete,  but  hn 
ing  no  heavy  superstructure  and  erected  int 
pendently  as  a  memorial.  When  Solomon  bu 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  he  had  Hiram  ce 
two  high  (30  cubits)  brass  lotifarm  columns 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  call 
them  lachin  and  Boas.  These  columns  w< 
reproduced  in  the  reconstructed  temple.  Tb 
this  erecting  of  a  pair  of  twin  columns  was 
common  custom  throughout  the  ancient  Eai 
seems  proved  by  recent  excavated  remains 
Telloh  and  Nilfer  in  Babylonia  (3000-221 
B.C.),  and  records  on  coins  and  elsewhere  < 
Fhoeniciao  temples. 

Leaving  the  Orient,  we  find  that  few  exa; 
pies  seem  known  earlier  than  the  archaic  Gre 
period.  On  black-figured  (sixth  century  B.C.)  a 
red-figured  (fifth  and  fourth  centuries)    Gre 
vases    are    frequent    representations    of    su 
columns,     apparently    12    to    30    feet    hig 
used   as   supports    for   sculptured    figures    i 
emblematic  birds,  sphinxes,  heroes,  personifii 
tions  (e.g.  Nike)  or  divinities  (e.g.  Hera). 
was  a  favourite  Ionic  custom     A  number 
such  Ionic  columns,  with  capitals  having  mc 
projecting  volutes  than  if  they  were  in- 
tended to  support  architraves,  originally 
stood  on    the    Athenian   Acropolis,    were   - 
thrown  down  by  the  Persian  invaders,  used 
as  building  material,  and  lately  recovered.  ~ 
One  of  them  bore  a  piece  of  sculpture 
signed   by    Archermos.     These   were  ex-votoe.  i 
This  impeisonal  was  often  changed  to  a  personal 
memorial  during  the  Hellenistic  age;  e.g.  the      Tba  work  of  oiaruni 
column  with  statue  of  Isocratee  (186  b.c.)  in  |  ""<""•> 
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the  enclosure  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  Athens. 
Of  remaining  columns  there  are  but  two  groups 
of  this  period,  both  in  North  Syria,  and  both 
decorating  great  funeral  mounds.  At  Kara- 
Kusch  are  three  groups  of  three  columns  (about 
25  feet  high)  around  the  edge  of  a  royal 
tumulus  110  metres  in  diameter  and  20  metres 
high,  in  which  were  buried  three  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Commagene  (about  100  b.c.).  In  each  group 
the  central  column  carried  a  funeral  stele  (de- 
rived from  Attic  type)  and  each  flanking  col- 
umn a  statue  of  protecting  animal  —  lion, 
eagle,  or  bull.  There  is  a  similar  mound  at 
Sesonk,  with  three  groups  of  columns  at  regular 
intervals  around  the  circumference.  They  bear 
eagles  and  seated  statues,  descendants  of  the 
archaic  Branch  idee  statues.  Here  the  columns 
are  joined  by  a  common  plinth  on  which  the 
sculptures  rest.  In  both  cases  the  columns  are 
of  simple  debased  Doric,  not  monoliths,  but  built 
up.  Presumably  contemporary  are  groups  of 
two  columns  at  both  ends  of  a  bridge  in  the 
same  region,  near  Kiakhta,  used  as  the  Romans 
occasionally  used  memorial  arches  in  similar 
positions.  That  the  use  of  columns  in  connec- 
tion with  sepulchres  was  general  in  Syria, 
would  appear  from  three  monuments  of  later 
date  in  Central  Syria.  At  fiechindelayah, 
over  the  tomb  of  Sosandros  (134  a.d.), 
rises  a  square  pillar  with  two  niches  at  its 
summit  containing  statuettes  of  Sosandros 
and  his  wife.  At  Sermeda,  over  a  tomb  of 
130  A.D.,  stand  two  high  columns  joined  part 
way  up  by  a  plinth  on  which  a  statue  once 
stood.  At  Khatura  two  similar  columns, 
joined  by  a  plinth  at  the  top,  are  over  the  tomb 
of  Emilius  Reginus  (f  195  a.d.). 

The  Romans  put  the  column  to  several  uses 
as  a  separate  unit,  and  it  became  very  conunon 
with  them  as  a  support  for  oflerings  and  me- 
morials, usually  small  statues.  The  Forum  of 
the  republic  was  crowded  with  statue-bearing 
columns  of  distinguished  office-holders  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  The  consul  Minucius  (439  B.C.) 
was  so  honoured  for  services  in  provisioning 
famished  Rome.  On  coins  this  memorial  ap- 
pears as  a  lofty  Ionic  column  with  bossed  (?) 
drums,  supporting  a  statue  of  Minucius  hold- 
ing a  sceptre  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  But  the 
column  soon  became  connected  with  warlike 
triumphs.  In  the  Campus  Martius  the  co- 
lumns bellica  marked  where  war  was  declared 
and  the  symbolic  spear  cast.  Earliest  to  com- 
memorate a  land  victory  was  the  column  of  the 
consul  0.  Msenius  (327  b.c.)  in  the  Forum,  for 
his  triumph  over  the  Latins.  Duillius's  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  (260  B.C.) 
was  celebrated  by  his  statue  on  a  column  deco- 
rated with  six  bronze  beaks  of  the  enemies' 
ships;  of  which  Rostral  Column  (which  see, 
under  Column)  there  is  a  reproduction  in  the 
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Capitol  Museum.  Thus  arose  a  special  class 
of  "  beaked  columns  "  for  naval  victories ;  e.g. 
those  of  M.  Fulvius  and  iEmilius  Paulus  (254 
B.C.)  and  others  of  imperial  times,  such  as  that 
of  Augustus  at  Philippi.  Sometimes  not 
merely  the  decoration  but  the  entire  column 
was  of  bronze  —  plain  or  gilt ;  such  were  the 
four  cast  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  Actium 
from  the  prows  of  Antony's  ships,  the  column 
in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
golden  milestone  in  the  Roman  Forum. 

Unusual  uses  of  the  memorial  column  are 
illustrated  by  the  twin  columns  in  the  harbour 
of  Brindisi  and  the  two  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite  surmounted  by  gilt  Victories  on  either 
side  of  the  great  altar  of  Rome  and  Augustus 
erected  in  12  b.c.  by  Drusus  at  Lyons. 
Among  famous  columns  of  the  empire  were: 

(I)  one  to  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
after  his  death ;  (2)  one  of  Theban  granite  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Fonim  of  Antioch,  in  gratitude  for  the 
magnificent  public  stnictures  of  this  emperor 
(especially  the  double  columnar  street  colon- 
nades); (3)  one  of  porphyry  at  Antioch, 
erected  under  Caligula  as  a  talisman  against 
earthquakes ;  (4)  one  of  uncertain  date  at  An- 
cyra;  (5)  one  of  red  granite,  with  sculptured 
base,  to  Antoninus  Pius  by  his  sons  in  front  of 
his  temple  in  Rome;  (6)  one  of  Alexander 
Severus  at  Antinoe ;  (7)  a  Corinthian  granite 
column  to  Diocletian  ("Column  of  Pompey") 
in  Alexandria;  (8)  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
120  feet  high,  to  Constantino  in  the  forum  at 
Constantinople ;  (9)  one  of  immense  size  with  a 
statue  of  Valentinian  erected  to  him  at  Antioch 
by  his  brother  Valens.  All  these  were  crowned 
by  statues ;  so  also  were  a  few  recorded  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies: (10)  that  to  Justinian  in  Constanti- 
nople for   his  famous  equestrian  statue ;  and 

(II)  that  to  Phokas,  in  the  Forum,  the  last 
memorial  of  Byzantine  dominion  in  Rome. 

The  Hellenistic  innovation  of  sculpturing  tlie 
lower  drums  or  basements  of  columns  as  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (see  Columna 
Cselata)  was  sometimes  used  in  Roman  me- 
morial shafts,  as  at  Cussy  and  Mertens  in 
France.  The  Cussy  column  has  a  square  foun- 
dation from  which  rises  an  octagonal  base  with 
figures  encircling  it  and  a  shaft  whose  surface 
is  covered  with  low  relief  patterns. 

The  creation  of  a  new  type  of  gigantic 
sculptured  memorial  column  seems  due  to  the 
famous  architect  of  Trajan,  ApoUodorus  of 
Damascus.  It  was  called  columna  cochUs 
from  its  spiral  internal  staircase  (see  Column 
of  Tri^an).  This  column  was  part  of  Tngan's 
Forum  in  Rome,  and  was  dedicated  to  him  by 
the  Senate  in  113  A.D.,  in  recognition  of  his 
having  cut  down  the  ridge  between  the  Quirinal 
and  Capitoline  hills,  establishing  adequate  com- 
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munication  between  two  sections  of  the  city. 
The  peflestal  is  decorated  with  trophies  of 
Dacian  arms.  The  shaft  is  entirely  covered 
with  about  twenty-five  hundred  figures  in  low 
relief  in  twenty-two  turns  of  an  ascending  spiral 
of  decreasing  height  (4  to  3  ft.).  They  illus- 
trate chronologically  the  incidents  of  Tngan's 
two  Dacian  wars,  and  are  the  most  important 
artistic  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
Roman  army.  The  figures  are  so  small  and 
the  relief  so  low  as  not  to  interfere  with  tlie 
outline  of  the  column.  Originally  the  reliefs 
were  made  bright  by  polychromy,  traces  of 
which  were  discovered  by  Semper  in  1833. 

An  imitation  of  this  masterpiece  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (f  180  a.d.)  in 
honour  of  his  triumphs  over  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  (see  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius).  This 
column  has  20  spiral  bands  of  reliefs;  the 
greater  size  of  the  figures  and  increased  relief 
diminish  its  apparent  height,  and  their  style 
shows  the  evident  decadence  of  art.  Both 
columns  were  surmounted  by  colossal  gilt 
bronze  statues  of  the  emperors.  They  were 
called  columnce  centenarice  from  their  height 
(100  Roman  feet). 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  Christian  emperors  to 
make  Constantinople  —  the  new  Rome  —  as 
exact  a  duplicate  as  possible  of  the  old  Rome. 
So  we  find  that  there  were  there  also  two  im- 
perial columns  of  exactly  the  same  type, 
erected  to  Theodosius  and  Arcadius.  The 
column  of  Theodosius  was  erected  in  386  a.d. 
and  fell  to  the  ground  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  part  of  its  spiral  reliefs  having  pre- 
viously been  copied  by  Grentile  Bellini.  Its 
pedestal  still  remains,  with  elaborate  figured 
compositions  in  relief  unique  as  illustrating  the 
decadence  of  sculpture.  The  column  of  Ar- 
cadius dates  from  403  a.d.  and  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  until  1720,  when  on  the 
point  of  falling.  It  had  thirteen  spiral  rows  of 
reliefs  and  rested  on  a  postament  with  four 
bands  of  reliefs.  These  were  all  drawn  for  the 
French  ambassador  in  Constantinople  about 
1700.  The  subjects  of  the  reliefs  were  appar- 
ently the  victories  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius 
over  the  Eastern  Goths.  There  are  also  indicar 
tions  (Du  Cange's  drawing,  1680)  of  a  third 
and  smaller  triumphal  column  with  spiral  reliefs 
in  Constantinople. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  the  Stylite  monks  of 
living  on  the  tops  of  columns  led  to  special 
sanctity  being  attached  to  some  of  the  columns 
after  its  hermit's  death.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  that  of  S.  Simeon  Stylites,  around 
whose  column  in  Central  Syria,  at  Kal'at  Seman, 
a  memorial  church  of  great  magnificence  was 
built  (sixth  century). 

The  use  of  the  column  as  a  memorial  con- 
tinued only  where  classic  tradition  survived. 
It  died  out  in  the  Mohammedan  East  and  was 
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not  adopted  by  the  C^ermanic  races.  The  best 
examples  of  the  imitation  of  the  columns  of  Trar 
jan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  by  mediaeval  art  are : 
( 1)  the  bronze  column  with  bands  of  reliefs  erected 
about  1000  A.D.  by  Bishop  Bemward  in  Hilde- 
sheim,  after  his  return  from  Rome ;  and  (2)  the 
marble  column  with  similar  reliefs  set  up  in  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  cathedral  square  of 
Gaeta.  A  simple  memorial  shaft  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  stands  in  a  square  of  Pipemo, 
resting  on  four  animals;  another  interesting 
early  column  is  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan.  A  good 
Renaissance  example  is  the  column  erected  near 
Ravenna  to  commemorate  the  heroic  Gaston  de 
Foix,  who  died  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512, 
leading  the  French  against  the  Spaniards. 

—  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr. 

MEMORIAL  SLAB.  A  monument  of  a 
very  simple  kind,  consisting  of  a  slab  of  granite, 
marble,  or  the  like,  usually  set  against  or  built 
into  a  wall,  and  bearing  an  inscription,  or,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  carrying  a  secondary  slab 
or  thin  plate  of  metal  upon  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is  engraved.  Such  slabs,  costing  but  little 
and  occupying  but  little  space,  are  in  modem 
times  the  most  common  memorials  other  than 
those  erected  immediately  over  graves. 

MEMORL^L  WINDOW.  One  which  is 
so  treated  as  to  be  a  monument  to  a  person,  a 
number  of  persons,  or  a  cause.  Especially,  a 
window  of  which  the  decorative  glass  is  so 
treated  as  to  furnish  an  inscription,  a  symbolical 
picture,  or  a  decorative  distribution  of  emblems 
and  attributes. 

MENAGERIE.  A  building  or  buildings  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  exhibition  of  wild  animals. 

MENHIR.  A  stone  monument  of  prehis- 
toric or  uncertain  time,  consisting  of  a  single 
unhewn  stone  of  great  size  set  upright. 

MENS  A  The  upper  surface  of  an  altar; 
the  stone  slab  or  other  piece  forming  the  top 
of  an  altar. 

MEO  (BARTOLOMEO)  DEL  CAFRINO ; 
architect;  b.  1430  (at  Settignano,  Italy);  d. 
1501. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  Yasari,  Meo  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  his 
time  in  Italy.  About  1462  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Pius  II.  (Pope  1458-1464),  and  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  loggia  of  the  Benedic- 
tion at  the  Vatican.  He  was  employed  by  Paul 
II.  (Pope  1464-1471),  at  the  Vatican,  and  at  the 
Palazzo  di  S.  Marco,  Rome.  Meo  built  the 
cathedral  of  Turin,  probably  between  1471  and 
1491. 

MUntz,  Les  arts  d  la  cour  des  popes;  Mtintz, 
Renaissance ;  Cittadella,  Notizie  relative  a  Fer- 
rara. 


\*  HALL.  A,  A  building  or 
large  room  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  of  a 
town,  as  in  the  great  halls  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
(See  Cloth  Hall;  Town  Hall;  also  Exchange.) 
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B.  In  modern  times,  a  building  especially 
arranged  for  the  sale  of  merchandise.  Of  these, 
the  market  house  is  much  the  most  common 
form,  but  this  would  rarely  be  called  a  mer- 
chants' hall.  In  certain  parts  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, a  large  building  (as  the  HaMes  in  a  French 
town)  is  often  a  market  in  the  usual  sense,  that 
is,  a  market  for  provisions,  and  also  a  bazaar 
for  the  sale  of  many  kinds  of  goods. 

MBRLON.  One  of  the  higher  portions  of 
a  battlement.  (See  Battlement;  Castellate; 
Crenel.) 

MBHVJbllLLB,  LA.  At  Mont  Saint-Michel, 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  an  extraordinary 
structure  of  the  Gothic  epoch  (finished  about 
1260),  containing  halls,  cloisters,  and  chapels 
built  of  granite,  and  of  an  extremely  elegant 
and  graceful  style.     (See  France,  Part  III.) 

Corroyer,  Description  de  Vabbaye  du  Mont 
Saint-Michel, 

MBS  A  DWBLUNG.  A  house  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  mesa,  or  tableland.  The  best  mod- 
ern examples  are  the  dwellings  of  the  Moki,  in 
Arizona,  and  the  Acoma,  in  New  Mexico.  Their 
construction  is  that  of  all  Pueblo  architecture. 
(See  Communal  Dwelling ;  Kiva ;  Pueblo.) 

—  F.  S.  D. 
MBSHREBBETBH.  In  Moslem  architec- 
ture, a  latticed  or  grated  window  through  which 
the  air  may  draw  freely  while  the  inmates  are  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  members  like  bay  windows  or  oriels  of  no  great 
projection,  which  are  supported  on  corbels  or 
brackets  along  the  walk  facing  the  streets  of 
Cairo  and  other  towns  of  the  Levant.  These 
projecting  windows  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  small 
polygonal  cage  hardly  larger  than  a  bird  cage, 
to  an  oriel  window  with  2  feet  projection  and  8 
or  10  feet  of  width  in  front ;  but  they  seldom 
reach  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  the  floor  of 
the  bay  window  itself  serving  as  a  seat.  The 
small  cagelike  projection  is  especially  intended 
for  the  water  bottle  of  porous  clay,  in  which  the 
water  is  cooled  by  evaporation,  and  this  may 
project  from  the  front  of  the  larger  bay  window, 
or  even  from  its  sides.  There  is  one  instance  in 
Cairo  of  a  larger  projecting  window,  having  four 
of  these  polygonal  cages  projecting  from  its  front 
and  sides. 

MESON.  An  inn  ;  tavern ;  a  rude  sort  of 
Mexican  hotel.  It  is  ofren  unfurnished,  with 
nothing  more  in  the  shape  of  a  bedstead  than  a 
raised  platform  of  clay  or  mud  for  the  traveller 
to  spread  his  own  bed  or  blankets  upon. 

—  F.  S.  D. 
MESOPOTAMIA,  ARCHITBCTURE  OF. 

That  of  the  great  plain  between  the  rivers  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  civ- 
ilizition  perhaps  as  ancient  as  that  of  Egypt. 
The  countries  in  which  developed  these  two 
most  ancient  civilizations  are  in  many  respects 
strikingly  similar.     Both  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
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tamia  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  oases  formed  by  the  great  riv- 
ers that  run  through  them.  In  Egypt  the 
cultivable  area  is  a  narrow  ribbon  following 
the  Nile  itself,  which  is  without  tributaries, 
and  until  the  delta  is  reached  is  bordered  by 
mountain  ranges  that  form  on  either  hand  ram- 
parts against  the  desert,  and  at  the  same  time 
frimish  excellent  building  stone  in  abundance. 
In  Mesopotamia  the  fertile  country  is  a  broad 
plain  between  and  about  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates and  their  many  afiluent  streams.  In 
both  cases  the  civilization  began  at  the  mouth, 
on  the  rich  alluvial  delta,  and  ascended  gradu- 
ally toward  the  source. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  the  alluvial  portion,  is  absolutely  level, 
its  boundless  horizon  broken  only  by  artiflcial 
mounds.  It  is  without  rocks,  and  even  in  an- 
cient days,  when  the  periodic  floods  were  regu- 
lated by  dykes  and  canals,  and  when  the  fertility 
was  increased  by  a  thorough  system  of  irriga- 
tion, it  bore  but  few  trees  except  the  palm. 
This  is  Chaldasa.  Its  principal  cities  in  the 
earliest  times  were  Ur  (the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
of  Scripture)  and  Larsam,  and  later  the  more 
northerly  Babylon. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  gently 
undulating,  mountains  forming  genei'ally  the 
northern  and  eastern  boundary.  This  region 
is  Assyria,  whose  capital  in  earliest  times  was 
Assur,  and  later  Nineveh. 

During  all  ancient  history  these  two  great 
divisions  of  the  country  were  occupied  by  difier- 
ent  and  opposing,  but  related,  nationalities,  now 
independent,  now  one,  and  then  the  other,  domi- 
nating its  neighbour. 

In  the  fartliest  period  to  which  history  has 
thus  far  with  any  certainty  been  able  to  pene- 
trate we  find  Chaddsea,  alr^y  civilized,  in  sub- 
jection to  the  less  civilized  Elamites,  whose 
country  lay  to  the  eastward  beyond  the  Tigris,  • 
and  whose  civilization  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Chaldsea.  The  earliest  date 
'  that  can  be  fixed  even  approximately  is  that  of 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites.  It 
is  variously  given  as  2280  and  2295  b.c.  But  . 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Chaldaean  monarchs 
havef  been  found  who  belong  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  Elamite  conquest,  back  to  Sargon,  about 
3800  B.G.,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some 
Chaldsean  remains  may  date  back  even  to  5000 
B.C.,  while  many  are  of  the  pre-Elamite  period. 
The  earliest  of  these  monarchs  appears  to  be  the 
king  whose  name  is  given  as  Ourcham.  The 
supremacy  of  Elam  or  Susiana  seems  to  have 
lasted  about  two  hundred  years.  Then  follows 
the  first  Chaldssan  empire.  This  empire  at  its 
height  included  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
Assyrian  kings  reigning  as  subjects  of  the  Chal- 
dseans.  In  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Theban  PhanK^s  of 
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Egypt,  aD(l  Chaliliean  princes  reigned  at  Baby-  I  Nineveh,  which  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 


Ion  as  TOBsals  of  the  Thothmes  and  RaniBes. 
was  at  this  period,  especially,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Egyptian  art  was  felt  in  Chaldtea,  the 
evidences  of  which  are  so  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
the  later  Assyrian  art,  and  it  was  at  this  period 
also,  in  all  probability,  that  the  conquerors  car- 
ried back  into  Egypt  the  Eastern  —  the  Chal- 
diean  — -  method  of  vaulting,  which  ia  to 
in  the  stune  cliambers  of  the  Ramess 
Thebes,  as  well  as  in  the  drains  of  the 
of  the  AsEyrians,  who  doubtless  inheri 
method  from  the  earlier  Chaldwan  art. 

During  this  Egyptian  ascendency  Ass; 
opportunity  to  develop  and   gather   si 
freed,  aa  it  was,  from  the  Chaldtean 
domination.     It  is  at  this  time  that 
Nineveh  first  comes  into  prominence ; 
the  Egyptians  were  gradually  expelled, 
and  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  sub- 
jection of  Chuldiea  to  Assyria  seems 
complete.     This  is  the  period  of  the 
First  Assyrian    Empire.      The   Clial- 
dfean  kings  at  Babylon  now  build  only 
as  satraps  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
at  Assur  and  Nineveh,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whom  were  Shalmaneser  I., 
who  reigned  about  1330,  and  founded 
Calah  (the  mo<lern  Nimrud),  and  Tig- 
lath-Pile»er  I.,  one  of  the  most  war- 
like of  these  rulers  ( 1 1 20-1 100  B.C.) . 
Between   1060  and   1020  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  First  Assyrian 
Empire.    But  after  this  brief  half  cen- 
tury of  Chaldfean  rule  the  vigorous 
race  of  Assyrian  warrior  kings  established  what 
has  been  called  the  Second  Assyrian  Empire, 
and  made  wide  conquests.    The  most  important 
of  this  great  line  of  kings  were  Assumazirpal 
(884-860  B.C.)  and  hia  son,  Shalmaneser  11. 
(860-824),    Tiglath-Pileser    III.    (745-727), 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt;  and  then  follows  tlie 
great  Sargonide  dynasty,  beginning  with  King 
Sargon  (722-705  b.c),  who  conquered  Samaria 
and  defeated  the  Egyptians.    His  son  Sennach- 
erib follows  (705-681).      Eesarhatldon  (680- 
668  B.C.),  who  was  ruler  also  over  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  marks  the  height 
of  Assyrian    power.      The   great   grandson  of 
Sargon  is  Assurbenipal  (668-626),  the  last  of 
the  Sargonide  kings.    In  his  reign  the  downfall 
of  Assyria  begins.     In   the    reigns   of  subse- 
quent monarchs  Scythian  invaders  were  increas- 
ingly successfljl,  the  outlying  vassal  kingdoms 
fell   away,    and    finally    the    combined    attack 
of  the  Medea  and   Persians,  under  Oyaxares, 
and  of  the  rebellious  Babylonians,  under  Nabo- 
palassar,  resulted  in  608  b.c'  in  the  taking  of 


Assyrian  kingdom,  which  was  held  together 
only  by  military  prowess,  fell  to  pieces  imme- 
diately. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  Babylonians 
in  the  south  established    what   is  generally 
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referred  to  as  the  second  OhaldiieaD  or  Neo- 
Babylonian  Empire.  Nebuchadnezzar  (605- 
662  B.C.),  the  son  of  Nabopalaasar,  reeonstrricted 
and  restored  Babylon,  and  most  of  its  present 
remains  date  from  this  comparatively  late 
epoch.  He  was  the  conqueror  of  Judea  and 
Phtenicia,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Egypt. 
Under  the  Joint  reign  of  his  son  Nabonidus 
and  bis  grandson  Belshazzar,  Babylon  was 
taken  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  !336  B.C., 
and  after  this  time  Babylon  gnulually  fell  into 
ruin.  Its  walls  were  dismantled  by  Darius 
Hystaspes  and  its  temples  pillaged  by  Xerxes. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was 
already  in  ruin,  and  the  use  of  its  materials  in 
the  construction  of  Seleucia,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's general,  Seleucua  Nicator,  completed  its 
destruction. 

Chatdasan  or  Babylonian  Architecture. 
In  such  a  region  as  this  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  an  architecture  in  any  way  resembling 
that  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt,  which 
was  that  of  a  poet  and  lintel  construction,  an 
architecture  of  large  material  depending  for  its 
development  on  the  use  of  stone.  The  absence 
of  stone  in  Chaldiea  forced  the  builders  to  the 
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development  of  brick  ooDstruction.  So  that 
we  have  here  an  architecture  of  small  material 
depending  for  its  development  on  the  use  of 
brick.  Not  only  was  sun-dried  brick  used,  as 
in  minor  constructions  in  Egypt,  the  clay  being 
generally  mixed  with  straw,  but  in  a  very 
early  age  the  Chaldaeans  discovered  the  art  of 
making  burnt  bricks,  which  were  cemented 
together  with  wet  clay,  lime  mortar,  or  bitumen. 
As  these  bricks  were  frequently  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  reigning  monarch,  the  age  of 
the  ruins  is  in  these  cases  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, since  the  writing  in  cuneiform  character 
has  been  deciphered  by  Professor  Grotefend, 
General  Rawlinson,  M.  Oppert,  and  othere.  All 
the  more  important  Chaldaean  buildings,  the 
temples  and  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  seem  to 
have  been  erected  upon  artificial  platforms 
consisting  of  a  construction  of  sun-dried  brick 
(or  of  dividing  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  filled 
with  earth)  faced  on  the  outside  with  burnt 
bricks.  These  platforms  were  necessary,  or 
at  any  rate  desirable,  in  order  to  raise  the 
building  out  of  reach  of  the  periodic  floods  and 
above  the  malarious  vapours,  and  also  to  catch 
whatever  breezes  passed  over  the  hot  plains. 
The  desire  to  obtain  an  extended  view  for  the 
palaces  and  make  them  more  secure  against 
attack  may  also  have  had  its  influence. 

Of  the  architectural  form  of  these  buildings 
we  know  only  what  little  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  descriptions  of  Greek  writers,  —  especially 
Herodotus, —  from  the  somewhat  crude  repre- 
sentations on  bas-reliefs,  and  by  analogy  from 
the  better-preserved  Assyrian  monuments.  To 
this  knowledge  the  present  formless  ruins  in 
lower  Chaldsea  can  add  but  little  except  as  to 
methods  of  construction.  The  temples  seem 
to  have  been  vast  stepped  pyramids,  rising 
sometimes  to  a  height  comparable  to  that  of  the 
great  Egyptian  pyramids,  if  not  higher,  with  a 
shrine  at  the  top.  Great  ramps  \&\  from  stage  to 
stage  of  these  structures,  zigurdts,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  According 
to  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  the  tower  of  the 
great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  rebuilt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  in  eight  stages  and  meas- 
ured a  stadion  (about  200  yards)  across  each 
side  at  the  base  and  was  a  stadion  high.  Each 
stage  was  of  a  different  colour.  These  towere 
were  built  of  crude  bricks  faced  with  burnt 
bricks. 

A  plan  drawn  on  a  tablet  which  rests  in  the 
lap  of  a  statue  found  at  Tello  in  lower  Chal- 
dasa  shows  a  fortress  with  towers  similar  to 
those  of  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  The  compara- 
tively meagre  remains  of  ancient  Chaldsean  art 
point  to  its  practical  identity  with  that  of 
Assyria,  which  was  borrowed  from  it. 

The  paUoes  were  erected  on  great  platforms, 
and  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  apartments 
about  courtyards. 
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All  these  structures,  built  as  they  were  of 
crude  brick,  having  a  facing  only  of  burnt 
brick,  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  be  repaired.  The  exoeUent  fired 
bricks  were  frequently  removed  to  do  duty  in 
the  structures  of  later  generations,  and  the  core 
of  unbumt  clay  has  thus  been  exposed  to  the 
deluge  of  rain  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  • 
occasionally  breaks  over  the  Chaldsean  plain. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  all  these  structures 
have  thus  been  reduced  to  shapeless  mounds  of 
earth,  which  have  all  the  outward  appearance 
of  natural  hills,  their  sides  fiirrow^  by  the 
action  of  the  weather  and  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  Birs-Nimrud,  one  of  those  mounds 
on  the  site  of  Babylon,  is  198  feet  high,  and 
still  bears  on  its  summit  a  compact  mass  of 
brick  28  feet  thick  and  37  feet  high. 

A  tomb  at  Magheir  (Ur)  shows  in  its 
interior  a  corbelled  vault,  and  the  recent  exca- 
vations  conducted  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  proved,  what  had  long  been 
suspected,  that  the  arch  was  employed  in  the 
very  earliest  times.  The  same  expedition  has 
found  columns  and  colonnades  which  it  is 
claimed  are  of  the  Babylonian  period,  though 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  proved. 
Babylonian  architecture,  however,  used  the  col- 
umn freely,  but  it  was  generally  of  wood.  As 
for  stone,  it  was  as  easy  to  transport  precious 
diorite  and  basalt  as  cheaper  materials,  and 
these  costly  stones  were  used  for  statues  in  the 
round,  but  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the 
buildings.  Painting  and  enamelled  tiles  of 
rich  colour  were  freely  used. 

Assyrian  Architecture,  Since  the  excava- 
tions in  Assyria,  which  were  begun  at  Khorsa- 
bad  in  1843  by  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  and  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layanl  in  1845  at 
Kouyui\jik,  many  of  the  main  features  of  Assyr- 
ian architecture  and  most  of  the  details  are 
thoroughly  well  known,  while  the  great  bas- 
reliefs  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  once 
adorned  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib,  of  Esar- 
haddon,  and  of  Assurbanipal  present  the  eveiy- 
day  details  of  Assyrian  life,  in  war,  in  the 
chase,  and  in  the  construction  of  monuments,  as 
familiarly  and  vividly  as  events  of  yesterday. 

Although  building  in  a  more  hilly  country, 
the  Assyrians  still  continued  to  raise  their 
palaces  upon  platforms  of  earth  or  crude  brick 
as  did  the  Chaldseans;  but  they  faced  these 
mounds  with  retaining  walls  of  massive  cut 
stone  easily  obtained  and  brought  down  the 
Tigris  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Their  temples  seem  to  have  been  similar  in 
character,  though  smaller  in  scale,  to  the  Baby- 
lonian temples  above  described.  A  fragment 
of  such  a  temple  was  found  in  the  palace  at 
Khorsabad,  the  colour  on  its  different  stages 
still  visible  when  it  was  first  uncovered.  But 
their  chief  buildings  were  the  pabices  of  the 
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kings.  Of  these  the  palace  of  King  Sorgon  at 
Kborsabiul,  unearthed  by  Botta  and  Place,  is 
the  most  complete  and  typical  example. 

The  city  of  Sargon,  the  ruins  of  whose  circuit 
wnlls  are  yet  atauding,  was  a  rectangle  meas- 
uring 5TT5  by  5547  feet,  its  comers  set  to  the 
cardinal   points.    The  walls  at  the  base  are 
nearly  80  feet  thick.     Ruins  exist  of  several 
of  the  city  gates,  which  were  defended  by  a 
aeries  of  courts  partly  iu  the  thickness  of  the 
walls.     In  one  case  M.  Place  found 
the  great  arch  or  barrel  vault  of  the 
entrance  still  standing,  flanked  by 
alabaster   figures   of    colossal   man- 
headed  bulls  which  carried  the  vault. 
He  discovered  also  beautiful  enam- 
elled tiles  decorated  with  figures  and 
rosettes  which  ornamented  ita  face. 
At     intervals    the    defences     were 
strengthened    by   towers  which,  as 
we  know  from  the  bas-reliefs,  rose 
higher  than  the  walls,  and  like  them 
were   surmounted    by    the    stepped 
crenelations    which    are   a    marked 
feature  of  Assyrian  architecture  and 
which  constantly  appear  in  its  deco- 
ration.    The   lower  4    feet  of  the 
wall  was  built  of  stone,  above  that  it 
was  of  crude  brick. 

The  palace  occupied  a  position 
near  the  centre  of  the  northwest  side 
of  the  city.  Its  huge  platform,  60 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  its  E>-foot 
parapet  and  covering  an  area  of  about 
1,048,360  square  feet,  projected 
partly  beyond  the  wall  and  partly 
into  the  city.  This  platform  was 
built  of  crude  brick  faced  with  a  re- 
taining wall  of  coursed  stonework 
nearly  10  feet  in  thickness,  the  blocks 
measuring  about  6  feet  8  inches  in 
width  and  thickness  and  9  feet  long. 
Like  the  city  walls  the  platfonn  was 
defended  by  towers.  The  side  toward 
the  city  was  approached  by  a  great 
flight  of  steps  and  by  ramps.  The 
palace  itself  had  a  frontage  of  nearly 
1000  feet,  and  its  apartments  were 
ranged  around  a  series  of  courts  large 
and  small,  of  which  the  largest  meas- 
ures 315  by  280  feet.  Its  great 
gates  are  similar  to  those  of  the  city,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  colossal  man-headed  bulls 
which  undoubtedly  once  carried  archee.  There 
were  discovered  in  this  palace  31  courts  and 
198  chambers.  The  apartments  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  walls  are  from  5  to  15  feet  in 
thickness.  In  the  principal  apartments  these 
walls  are  faced  with  carved  slabs  of  alabaster 
or  limestone,  representing  in  bas-relief  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  king,  the  figures  having  been  origi- 
nally coloured.    Above  them  the  walls,  whose 
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core  is  of  crude  brick,  were  &ced  with  burnt 
brick  covered  with  stucco  and  decorated  with 
colour.  The  minor  apartments  were  aimilady 
decorated  in  colour  throughout  their  whole 
height.  In  some  cases  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  waa  decorated  with  enamelled  bricks.  The 
method  by  which  these  buildings  were  roofed  is 
still  uncertain.  Most  English  investigators  and 
theorists  have  supposed  wooden  roofs  carrying  a 
mud  concrete  to  form  a  terrace,  or  have  followed 
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FerguBSon  in  supposing  a  series  of  open  colon- 
nades with  wooden  pillars.  But  Place  found 
evidence  in  the  excavations  of  the  existence  ot 
barrel-vaulted  roofs,  which  would  give  the  most 
rational  expbnation  of  the  narrow  apartments 
and  the  enonnously  thick  walls.  That  the 
Assyrian  builders  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  vault  is  clear  from  tbe  city  gates  and 
the  vaulted  drains  beneath  the  piJacea.  The 
bas-reliefs  show  clearly  that  some  of  the  pal- 
aces had  colonnades  on  the  top  of  the  roof- 
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teiTacee,  probably  of  wood  ornamented  and 
protected  by  metal.  The  columnB  in  some 
of  these  bas-relieb  show  the  rudJmeDtai;  be- 
ginnings of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
courts  and  platforma  were  paved  with  stone, 
sometimes  carred  into  elaborate  patterns, 
eepecially  in  the  doorways.  Colour  was  every- 
where lavishly  used  in  the  decorations,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  bas-reliefs  and  statues  were 
also  coloured.     The  principal  elements  in  the 
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having  been  wooden  roofs  over  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  ligliting,  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  fiiH  acceptance  of  the  theories 
of  MM.  Place  and  Thomas,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  these  theories  afford  on  the 
whole  the  best  esplanation  of  the  faets  so  far 
discovered.  We  shall  not  then  be  far  wrong, 
perhaps,  in  picturing  to  ourselves  the  narrow 
apartments  of  the  palaces  as  covered  with 
barrel  vaults  and  tilled  in  above  with  sun-dried 
brick  to  form  level  terraces.     Above  these  ter- 
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races  were,  in  some  cases,  open  porticoes,  built 
mainly  of  wood  with  wooden  columns,  pro- 
tected  and  ornamented  by  plates  of  metal,  and 
with  wooden  roofs. 

No  evidences  of  windows  have  anywhere  been 
found,  and  the  light  was  probably  admitted  by 
larger  or  smaller  openings  in  the  vaults  them- 
selves, or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  by  leaving 
one  end  of  the  barrel  vault  open.  Large  hol- 
low tubes  of  earthenware  were  found  by  Place 
i.,  *ka  ....:».  "'hich  tubes  he  supposed  to  have 
in  the  vaulting  to  admit  light. 
he  drains  were  laid  of  flat  bricks, 
he  brick  at  right  angles  to  the 
lit  and  the  narrowest  dimension 
1  of  that  axis.  The  successive 
rs  of  which  the  vault  was  coin- 
ten  slightly  inclined,  in  order 
lae  the  stability  while  in  process 
ruction.  Such  vaults  were  afler- 
3ed  throughout  the  East,  and 
J  built  entirely  without  wooden 
,  the  use  of  which  in  a  countiy 
in  timber  had  to  be  avoided. 
ethod  was  employed  in  vaulting 
lents  of  these  palaces,  it  becomes 
:plain  the  existence  of  the  great 
similar  construction  in  Persia  - 
t  a  glimpse  of  a  continuous  his- 
It  construction  in  the  East  from 
'  the  Assyrian  to  the  time  of  the 
mipire  :  a  system  of  construction 
itferent  from  that  employed  in 
—  H.  Langfohd  Wabr£N. 
'A.  One  of  the  posts  or  col- 
laced  at  the  ends  of  the  spina  of 
a  circus  (see  Circus), 
■  AaBITBS ;  architect. 
;iated  with  Chersiphron  (see 
bron)  in  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 
n,  Gfschickle  der  GrUchiieken 
Kuneller, 

METAL    WORK.    A. 
Work  done  by  melting  metal 
and  moulding  or  casting  it  in 
forms  which  can  then  be  more 
or  less  finished  by  hand,  as 
:th  cutting  tools  and  files. 
B.  Work  done  by  hammer- 
ing and  beating  into  shape  metal  either  hot  or 
cold. 

The  decoration  of  metal  by  means  of  inlay  of 
different  kinds  is  reducible  to  one  of  the  two 
systems  above  named,  except  where  it  is  a 
result  of  engraving,  as  in  damascened  work; 
but  such  ornamentation  as  this  hardly  enters 
into  architectural  practice  of  any  period.  The 
soldering  of  small  parts  together  is  common  in 
jewellery,  but  only  in  rare  eases  in  connection 
with  building  (see  Roofing).  The  use  of  wire 
concerns  only  Lathing  and  such  simple  Raiting 
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u  is  used  temporarily  or  in  slight  Btnio- 
tures.  Engraving  upon  metal  is  used  id 
what  IB  Imowa  aa  the  Memorial  Brass 
(which  see),  and  the  engraved  lines  were 
filled  with  some  coloured  material.  En- 
amelling is  used  upoD  tombs,  but  chiefly 
in  details  of  beraldiy  or  of  the  costume 
of  portrait  statues. 

The  ornamental  metal  work  of  archi- 
tecture proper  is  generally  confined  to 
bronze,  wliich  comes  under  definition  A, 
and  wrought  iron,  which  comes  under 
definition  B.  These  will  be  treated  be- 
low. Cast-iron  is  hardly  to  be  recognised 
ae  of  decorative  value.  (For  structures 
of  iron,  their  history  and  theory,  see  Iron 
Construction.) 

Brome.     An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin      ""■",  Wobk:  WRouoBr-mon  Tkmbiom-rod  amd  HmaB 
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usually  in  the  proportions  of  about  nme 

parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin;  but  the  propor-  I  structure ;  second,    by   the  use,   especially  in 
tions  vary,  and  the  metal  may  still  be  called  |  modem  times,  of  builders'  hardware  made  of 

tnse  instead  of  iron, 
IBS,  or  other  metal 
ee    Builders'    Hard- 

™.) 

Wrought  Iron.  This 
if pecul  iar  im  portan  ce, 
I'ODd  that  of  any  other 
mmered  metal  work, 
:ause  partly  of  the 
Lindance  and  the  hard- 
u  of  iron,  but  more 
>ecially  on  account  of 
power  of  being 
Ided  and  forged.  The 
lole  system  of  oma- 
ntal  wrought-irou 
^  rk,    by    which     the 

ildings  of  the  Middle 
ea  of  the  Renaissance 
were  made  beauti- 
ful throughout  Eu- 
^  rope,  depends  upon 

this  property,  pos- 
sessed by  iron  alone 
among  metals,  of 
adhering  firmly  one 
part  to  another 
I  when  these  are  first  heated  to  a  certain  tempera- 


broDie  if  some  little  lead  or  some  little  zinc 
enters  into  it.  The  term  is  used  also,  tn  com- 
bination, to  give  names  to  many  modem  alloys 
in  which  some  other  metal  takes  tlie  place  of 
tin.  (See  below.)  The  analysis  of  ancient  and 
Oriental  bronKes  has  given  some  surprising  re- 
sults, showing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tin ; 
and  bell  metal,  coin  metal,  and  the  like,  often 
contain  the  dificrent  ingredients  in  very  diflei^  i 
ent  proportions. 

In  architecture,  bronze  is  used  in  two  special  _ 
ways :  first,  by  the  addition  to  buildings  of 
bronze  bas-reliefs  or  inscribed  statues  or  busts 
which  are  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
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ture  and  are  then  hammered  |  together.  Thus,  ^ 
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HETAL  WORK:    BRONZE  ALTAR  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL,  BRUNSWICK. 


METAL  WORK 
when  &  binge  of  wrought  iron  is  to  be  made  for 
&  church  door  with  deliberate  decorative  pur- 
pose, it  ia  easy  to  terminate  each  strop  by  a  series 
of  branches,  partly  by  cutting  the  strap  iron  it- 
self and  beDiUng  oue  sprig  or  branch  away  from 
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this  coDnection  that  gilding  has  become  so  com- 
mon  in    the   case    of  ironwork.      Magnificent 
grilles  of  the   eighteenth    centuiy  and   other 
modern  imitationa  of  equal  refinement  and  elab- 
oration, if  of  less  original  beauty,  are  commonly 
iriltled  in  great  part,  and  this  exteosive  gilding 
injures  greatly  their  general  effect.   (Cuts, 
B89,  890;  891,  «92;  893,  894.)  — R.S. 
ElTBZBAU,  CLiauaXT  (I.}i    architect; 
]ut  U79;  d.  about  1545. 
I  was  maater  mason  at  Dreux  ( Eure-et-Loire), 
«,  and  founded  a  famous  family  of  Frcncb 
lectsand  literoiymen.    In  1514,  with  Jean 
des  Moitline,  he  continued  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hutel  de  Ville  at  Dreux,  be- 
gun by  Pierre  Caron  in  1512. 

Genealogy  of  the  architecta  of  the 
U^t«Eeau  family :  — 
Clement  ([.). 
. I , 


the  others,  and  partly  by  foi^ng  other  slender 
bars  and  the  like,  winch  can  be  welded  to  the 
original  stem.  The  difficulty  with  such  ironwork 
is,  however,  its  extreme  liability  to  rust  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  doing  something  to  pro- 
tect the  surface.  (See  what  is  said  of  the  paint- 
ing of  iron  under  Iron  Construction.)     It  is  in 


Louis.       Clement  (II.). 
Berty,  Let  Grand*  arehiUctea  fran^U, 
MfiTBZBAa,  CLfiBSBMT  (II.);  ar- 
chitect;  b.  Feb.  6,  1581  ;  d.  1652. 

He  was  a  son  of  Thiluut  M^tezeau, 
and  grandson  of  Clement  (I,).  He  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  Marie  de'  Medici, 
queen  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  was 
associated  with  Salomon  de  Brosse  (see 
Brosse)  in  the  construction  of  the  palaoe 
of  the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  In  1624  he 
had  alreatly  become  architect  to  Louie 
XIII.  His  name  is  eepecially  associated 
with  the  great  dike  which  was  built 
across  the  harbour  of  La  Rochelle,  Cha- 
rente-Inferieiire,  France,  to  secure  the 
reduction  of  that  city,  besieged  by  Louis 
XIII.  The  dike  was  designed  by  M^ 
tezeau  in  association  with  Jean  Th^riot, 
an  engineer,  and  built  by  Jean  Th^riot. 

Berly,  Lt»  Oraudt  arthilertet  fran^ia  ; 
D'ArsenvUle,  Vie  del  fameax  arehitecUs ; 
Bauclial,  Diaionnaire. 

MtTBZBAU.LOniB;  architect;  b. 
about  1559;  d.  Aug.  18,  1615.  Louis 
was  probably  a  son  of  Thibaut  M^tezeau, 
and  grandson  of  Clement  (I.).  In  an 
entry  of  the  register  of  the  city  of  Dreux 
(Eure-et-Loire),  France,  he  appears  as 
architecte  du.  rot  et  conirdleur  des  bdli- 
ments  myaux,  and  in  a  receipt  for  mar- 
bles dated  March  23,  1609,  he  describes  himself 
as  conciirge  et  garde  des  Toeubles  du  pdUUa 
dea  Tfiuillerys  de  aa  Mageati.  Louis  M^tezeau 
wa«  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Petite 
and  Grande  Galeries  at  the  Louvre. 


MSTBZBAU  MEXICAN  ONYX 


UtTTEXBAXJ,  THIBAITT  (THEOBALD); 

architect;  b.  Oct  21,  1533;  d.  1596. 

Thibaut  M^tezeau  was  a  younger  son  of  Cle- 
ment (1.)  M^tezeau.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
awl  worked  at  Dreuz,  France,  until  1569,  when 
he  went  to  Paris.  According  to  Brice  (op.  cit.) 
1  associate  architect  or  contractor 


MEWS.  In  Great  Britain,  anciently  a  place 
arranged  for  keeping  hawks,  usually  in  the  open 
air,  the  tenn  being  derived  from  the  mewing 
(i.e.  the  moulting)  of  birds.  In  modem  times, 
generally,  a  court,  street,  or  yard  upon  which 
open  stables,  carriage  houses,  and  the  like, 
especially  in  a  city.     The  mews  may  be  public, 


the  Pont  Neuf,  begun  1578.     He  was  architect  I  the  stablee  opening  upon  the  courtyard  or  street 

of  the  Due  d'Aleni^n  in  1576,  anl  nf  »!>« 

king,  Henry  III.     In  1570  sod 

was  employed  on  the  chspel  of  tl 

at  Saint-Denis.     Sauval  (op.  cit. 

utes  to  him  the  Salle  dea  Ant 

the  Louvre,  and  Berty  (Les  On 

chitectes)  secribea  to   him   the 

plans  for  the  Grande  Galerie  du 

Berty,  Lea  Grands  archittcttt 
fraa^ai*;  Berty,  Topographie, 
Louvre  el  TuUtriea;  Palustre, 
La  litnaiuance  tn  France; 
Bnuchal,  Diclionnaire ;  Brice, 
Description  de  I'aris;  Sauval, 
AMlqviteade  la  Vitle  de  Paris. 

MBTOFE.  In  a  Doric 
entablature,  that  part  of  the  front 
interposed  between  two  triglypi 
term  implies,  etymologically,  tl 
between  the  triglyphs,  whether 
closed;  but  in  architecture  it  it 
almost  exclusively  to  the  slab  or 
stone  which  fills  this  space,  and 
cause  we  have  no  Grecian  mom 
which  metopes  have  been  left  ope 
they  were  so  in  early  times  appe 
several  passages  in  Greek  111 
metopes,  considered  as  blocks  c 
made  the  medium  for  very  elab 
and  paiDt«d  decoration,  and  that 
time.  The  painted  metopes  hav 
their  decoration  to  such  an  ezten 
no  longer  easily  understood. 

As  the  metope  was  of  nece 
square  tablet,  without  construct 
became  natural  to  use  an  ek' 
sculpture  for  its  decoration.  Tl 
thenoUjthe  very  highest  relief  is  i 
high  that  the  heads  and  limbs 
detached  from  the  background, 
artistic  suhject,  of  each  metope  i 
ited  to  its  own  small  surface, 
mouotony  of  treatment  followc 
repetition  of  bodies  of  centaurt 

in  violent  action,  or,  sa  on  the  ei— 

Tbeseion,  the  labours  of  Hercules.  —  R.  S. 

Mari'HOON.      A  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  the 


Great  Mother,  or  Mother  of  the  Gods ;  called 
also  Basileia,  or  Queen,  a  deity  of  whom  little 
has  been  asceri^ained  by  modem  scholars.  Such 
a  sanctuary  existed  in  Athens,  and  is  called 
by  Pliny  {Nat.  HUt.,  XXXVI.,  17),  Matria 
magni  delubnim.  There  are  votive  wreaths 
dedicated  to  her,  but  there  is  confusioD  between 
the  Great  Mother  and  Rhea. 


Hetal  Work;    Modbrm;    Cast  and  Uacrtnb- 

WBOtrOHT;     ORBHELLE     llARKEt,     PARIS.        (SeB 

Col.  88T.) 


being  occupied  by  different  tenants,  or  the  whole 
group  of  stables  connected  with  a  stately  resi- 
dence may  be  known  by  the  same  name.  Thus, 
in  London,  the  Koyal  Mews  are  south  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

MBZICAK  ONTX.     A  travertine.     (See 
Onyx  Marble,  under  Marble.)  — G.  P.  M. 


Uktae.  Wobs:  Wrouuht-ibov  Scbbeh;   Chubch  or  8.  Atxhtih,  Fbamcb. 


Ubtal  Wubk:   Wbovout-ibum  Gua£I>  roR  Fa^liobt;  Hotbl,  Rue 


MEXICO 
MEXICO,    ARCHITBCTaim  OF.     That 

of  the  Republic  as  it  hue  exiHted  since  1854. 
g  I.  Preoolambian.  Within  the  borders  of 
Mexico  ia  contained  almost  the  entire  range  of 
aboriginal  Ajnerican  archit«cture.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  are  shelters  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  at 
the  other  the  really  impreaaive  and  extraonlinary 
atone  ruins  of  Yucatan.  lo  the  wide  intervals 
are  clifT-dwellings,  houses  of  jac&l,  of  pis^,  of 
ea^an,  and  of  adobe  bricka.  The  tendency  of  the 
Americans,  discernible  in  the  United  States,  to 
build  on  eievat«d  ground  and  on  artificial  plat- 
forms and  mounds,  becomes  more  pronounced 
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toward  the  south,  till  in  Yucatan  and  contigu- 
ous regions  the  m^oritj  of  the  important  con- 
structions are  found  on  artificial  substructures. 
In  the  extreme  north  are  the  great  c^on  houses, 
exemplified  in  the  Caaaa  Grondea  ruins  (though 
stone  was  also  used  there),  and  in  the  extreme 
south,  the  massive  and  more  elaborate  atone 
buildings  like  Uxmal,  Mitla,  and  Palenque, 
while  midway  are  remnants  of  the  Aztec  houses, 
which,  ia  the  day  of  their  glory,  gave  auch  ro- 
mantic colour  to  the  Spanish  conqueat.  In  Yu- 
catan, many  buildings  now  in  ruins  were  in  the 
same  condition  when  first  seen  by  Europeans  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  while  others  were  in  pos- 
session of  Maya  Indians  believed  to  have  been 
their  builders.  In  Central  Mexico  some  of  the 
ancient  works  have  been  ascribed  to  an  uncer- 
tain race  caUed  Toltecs,  whose  exiBt«nce  is  dis- 
puted by  some  authorities,  but  acknowledged 
by  otiiora  equally  good.  By  the  latter  they 
are  said  to  hare  been  a  forerunner  of  the  Ax- 
tecs.  As  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  suc- 
cession of  occupations  of  the  different  regions  by 
various  stocks,  extending  through  a  vast  period 
of  time,  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  these  Toltecs.  They  are  described  aa  a 
people  of  high  intelligence  and  peacef\il  ways. 
There  is  nothing  however,  to  indicate  that  the 
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Toltecs,  or  any  of  the  earlier  stocks,  were  not 
members  of  the  American  race,  tike  the  latter, 
and  distinct  from  otlter  worid  races  as  known 
to-day.  The  art  development  alone  seema  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  iaolatjpn,  for  it  is  thor- 
oughly American.  Neither  ttie  sculptures,  nor 
the  architecture  which  they  adoni,  give  any  war- 
rant for  the  endeavour,  so  often  made,  to  find 
an  origin  for  them  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
In  their  own  way,  ethnotogically,  arcliieologi- 
cally,  and  artistically,  they  are  of  siirpasEing 
interest,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  race  developments  in  tlie  worid. 
Tlie  ages  of  the  various  ruin  groups  are  atill 
matters  of  doubt  and  discussion.  Chamay  holds 
them  all  to  be  quite  modem,  white  others  as- 
cribe to  some  a  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  yet 
time  to  speak  positively  on  this  point.  Good- 
man, from  an  inscription  on  the  so-called  Yuca- 
tec  stone,  obtains  a  date  for  it  of  10,731  years 
from  our  time.  But  the  strictly  Aztec  struc- 
tures are  fairly  well  established  to  have  been 
comparatively  modem.  Tenochtitlan,  their  lat- 
est capital,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Mexico,  ia  dated  from  1325.  Of  its 
original  buildings,  which  were  of  stone  and  adobe 
bricks,  about  two  stories  high,  every  trace  hae 
disappeared,  the  present  buildings  being  en- 
tirely Spanish-Mexican.  The  common  Aztec 
houses  probably  resembled,  in  their  general  fea- 
tures, more  the  buildings  of  the  north  than  those 
of  the  south,  the  second  story  receJing  from  the 
first  in  t«rTace  form.  They  were  speedily  de- 
stroyed after  the  conquest.  The  florid  descrip- 
tions of  the  conquerors  make  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  estimate  of  th'e  character  of  the  A»- 
tec  architecture.  Morgan  insisted  that  their 
buildings  were  no  more  than  ordinary  commu- 
nal dwellings,  such  as  still  exist  in  New  Mexico, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  were  palatial 
and  luxurious.  The  truth  is  probably  midway. 
The  most  important  remaining  structure  of  sup- 
posed NahuatI  erection  is  the  temple  of  Xochi- 
calno,  not  far  southwest  of  Mexico  City,  The 
beat  preserved  wall  ia  60  feet  long  and  13  feet 
high,  the  massive  stones  skilfidly  carved  with 
representations  of  the  feathered  serpent,  human 
figures,  and  other  olyecta.  Near  this  is  another 
important  ruin,  the  temple  of  Tepoztlan,  a  mas- 
sive structure  on  a  high  clifT,  containing  an  Az- 
tec symbol  corresponding  to  our  year  1502. 

According  to  Bandelier,  some  of  the  stone 
walls  in  New  Mexico  are  fiiUy  as  well  laid  as 
some  he  examined  in  ruins  in  the  Aztec  region. 
Proceeding  southward  from  the  old  Aztec  realm, 
the  next  important  tribe  of  a  different  stock 
was  the  Tzapoteco,  or  Ziipoteii,  about  where 
the  present  state  of  Oaxaca  lies,  and  where 
Zapotec  Indians  still  live.  This  is  a  dry  region 
with  a  sparse  vegetation,  and  the  remiuns  are 
different  from  any  others.  The  best  known  are 
the  ruins  of  Mitlo,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca, 
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extensive  stone  structures  with  a  mixture  of 
adobe  buildings,  the  former  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  geometrical  designs.  Human 
figures  and  animal  forms,  so  abundant  fiirtber 
southward,  are  absent.  Saville,  however, 
ascribes  the  Mitla  structures,  not  to  the  Zapo- 
tecs,  but  to  a  tribe  of  Nahuatl  stock ;  that  is, 
allied  to  the  Aztecs.  The  stone  walls  are  46 
to  48  inches  thick,  and  the  adobe  about  the 
same.  The  former  are  of  roughly  broken 
stones  laid  in  an  abundance  of  adobe  mor- 
tar, the  outside  being  sheathed  with  slabs 
containing  the  ornamentation.  Saville  recently 
found  in  this  district  a  new  form  of  hieroglyph 
and  also  many  mounds  with  sepulchral  stone 
chambers  containing  elaborate  terra  cotta  jars 
about  2^  feet  high,  modelled  in  human  shape, 
and  also  some  full-sized  human  figures  in  hol- 
low earthenware,  one  being  150.9  centimeters 
in  height,  or  about  5  feet.  Recently,  a  re- 
markable cruciform  tomb  has  been  found  by 
Saville,  five  miles  from  Mitla.  It  is  com- 
posed of  enormous  blocks  of  stone  brought 
from  quarries  about  a  mile  distant.  The 
entrance  was  never  finished.  The  north,  east, 
and  south  arms  are  exactly  alike  in  dimensions, 
11.7  feet  long,  5.2  feet  wide,  and  7.5  feet 
deep.  The  entire  length  from  the  end  of  one 
arm  to  the  other,  inside,  is  28.6  feet.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  the  Mitla  fret,  carved 
in  bas-relief,  and  there  is  no  covering  to  them. 
The  largest  block  of  stone  measures  12.5  feet 
by  3.3  by  3  feet  wide.  Eastward  from  here  lie 
the  celebrated  ruins  of  extensive  and  elaborate 
buildings  ast;ribed  to  the  Mayas:  Pa- 
lenque,  Uxmal,  Copan,  Mayapan, 
Ohichen-Itza,  Labna,  Kabah,  Mench^, 
Ak^,  and  others.  The  names,  of  course, 
are  modem.  These  ruins  are  mainly 
of  stone,  but  there  are  evidences  of 
adobe  buildings,  and  some  mounds 
probably  supported  wooden  structures. 
Lintels  were  of  zapotd  wood  except 
when  very  short.  The  larger  buildings 
were  possibly  devoted  to  religious  and 
official  purposes,  though  at  present  it 
is  not  safe  to  make  a  positive  statement 
on  this  point.  Many  of  them  are  stone- 
roofed,  the  rooms,  generally  very  narrow,  being 
vaulted  in  the  corbel  method,  built  over  a  core  of 
masonry  that  was  afterward  removed.  One  build- 
ing has  been  found  where  the  core  was  still  pres- 
ent, and  Morgan  assumed  this  a  proof  of  recent 
construction  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  time  when  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Whether  quicklime  was  used  in  the  mortar  of 
any  of  these  buildings  is  not  definitely  settled. 
There  were  certainly  cement  and  stucco  which 
became  very  hard.  In  Yucatan,  the  peculiar 
earth  called  zaccab  was  used,  but  this  was  not 
found  in  the  other  regions,  though  the  cement  in 
the  Aztec  region  appears  the  same  as  that  in 
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the  Maya.  Bandolier  holds  that  the  lime 
spoken  of  by  the  old  chroniclers  was  pulverized 
carbonate.  A  chief  principle  pervading  all  the 
Yucatan  buildings  is  the  arrangement  of  three 
parallel  walls  with  transverse  walls  forming  two 
rows  of  rooms,  the  rear  wall  often  being  much 
thicker  than  any  of  the  others.  There  are  no 
windows,  all  light  entering  by  the  doorways. 
The  masonry,  of  rudely  squared  blocks,  was 
generally  covered  with  a  coating  of  stucco, 
which  in  turn  was  frequently  coloured.  Thick 
waUs  were  of  rubble,  faced  with  the  dressed 
stones.  Many  of  the  ornaments  were  of  stucco, 
but  others  were  carved  in  stone.  Numerous 
examples  of  both  are  still  in  place.  The 
human  figure,  the  feathered  serpent,  and  the 
hieroglyphs  are  the  chief  objects  represented. 
Error  has  been  created  by  the  former  reproduc- 
tion of  these  sculptures  in  print  through  the 
medium  of  artists  who,  while  faithfully  repro- 
ducing their  general  forms,  have  often  quite 
unintentionally,  because  of  superior  skill,  dis- 
guised the  crudity  of  the  originals.  To  sum 
up,  these  sculptural  and  architectural  remains, 
while  rightfully  challenging  our  admiration,  are 
truly  aboriginal,  and  their  development  appears 
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to  have  been  entirely  indigenous.  (See  Adobe; 
Cs^on;  Calli;  Casa  Grande;  Oasas  Grandes ; 
Central  America ;  Communal  Dwelling ;  Cor- 
bel Arch ;  Jac^l ;  Mound ;  Pis^  ;  Zahcab.) 

Maudsley  in  Biologia  Centrali  Americana; 
Squier;  Stephens;  Bandelier ;  ViolIet-le-Duc ; 
Morgan ;  Saville ;  Chamay  ;  Winsor's  Narrative 
History,  and  others.  The  bibliography  in  H.  H. 
Baucrof t's  Native  Baees  furnishes  a  large  number 


of  references. 


—  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 


g  n.  Modem.  The  architecture  of  Mexico 
has  been  developed  in  a  dry,  equable  dimate, 
necessitating  protection  from  the  sun  rather 
than   from    cold   or   rain,   by   a  race  which 
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mingles  the  polish  and  traditions  of  Europe 
with  the  barbaric  taste  of  the  Indian.  Although 
stone  serves  for  the  best  work,  a  native  clay  is 
most  commonly  used;  as  sun-dried  brick  it  is 
known  as  adobe ;  it  further  serves  when  kiln- 
dried  as  terra  cotta  ornament,  roofing  tiles, 
brick,  etc.,  and  coloured  glazed  tiles  are  also 
made  of  it.  It  is  often  applied  to  masonry  in 
the  form  of  stucco  and  plaster,  and  such  walls 
are  frequently  covered  with  coloured  washes. 
Wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  balconies  and 
grilles  is  common,  but  wood  is  scarce,  and  rarely 
employed  in  building. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  1521, 
the  art  and  civilization  of  Spain,  then  the  lead- 
ing nation  of  Europe,  were  transplanted  to  the 
New  World,  and  for  a  time  all  native  feeling  was 
crushed.  It  soon  recovered,  however,  and, 
though  it  never  took  the  first  place  again,  after 
the  two  people  had  mingled  for  a  generation, 
native  taste  b^gan  to  infiuence  the  imported 
styles.  The  architecture  thus  produced  is 
unique,  and  though  sometimes  crude  and  bar- 
baric, it  is  often  of  a  high  character,  and  is 
always  interesting.  Entering  a  hitherto  almost 
unstudied  field,  any  classification  of  Mexican 
architecture  must  be  subject  to  correction  as 
new  facts  are  made  known.  In  general,  how- 
ever, Mexican  work  may  be  classified  under  five 
heads,  each  with  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  a  separate  style. 

(I.)  The  work  of  Cortez  and  his  men  was 
one  of  subjugation  of  the  natives  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  people 
of  New  Spain  turned  their  attention  toward 
making  permanent  their  establishment  on  the 
Western  Continent.  But  the  natives  did  not 
submit  to  slavery  without  a  struggle,  and  both 
churches  and  dwellings  of  this  era  had  heavy 
walls,  small  windows,  battlemented  parapets, 
and  other  marks  of  defensive  construction. 
Examples  of  such  work  are  the  church  at  Tula 
(1553),  and  S.  Francisco  of  Durango  (1556). 
The  former  has  walls  seven  feet  thick,  towers  at 
the  four  angles,  and  an  entrance  protected  by 
a  walled  atrium. 

(II.)  Thee  poch  of  conquest  completed,  the 
people  turned  directly  to  the  forms  in  vogue  in 
Spain,  where  the  Renaissance  had  given  way 
to  the  Jesuit  style,  and  the  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  founding  of  several 
great  churches  designed  in  all  the  vulgarity  of 
that  period.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  of  the 
Jesuit  work  that,  though  usually  vulgar  and  ugly, 
it  is  always  strong  in  mass  and  studied  in  plan. 

Colossal  orders^  heavy  decorations,  and 
debased  details  may  be  seen  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Gua^lalajara,  consecrated  in  1618,  and 
elsewhere.  Work  on  the  cathedrals  of  Mexico 
and  Zacaticas  was  begun,  but  fortunately  they 
were  finished  at  a  later  period. 
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(III.)  There  is  hardly  a  finer  class  of  mod- 
em work,  —  that  is,  of  work  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  —  than  Mexican  architecture  during 
most  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  fiiU  of  origi- 
nality and  independence.  The  colossal  orders 
and  coarseness  of  the  preceding  epoch  are 
replaced  upon  facades  by  orders  and  details  in 
proper  scale,  while  small  volutes  supplant  the 
gigantic  ones  and  serve  to  terminate  buttresses 
and  otherwise  resist  thrust.  Columns  and 
entablatures  are  in  classic  proportion,  and  the 
architectural  lines  are  preserved  unbroken. 
Ornament  is  refined,  very  original  in  character, 
and  confined  to  panels,  friezes,  mouldings,  etc. 
The  Spanish  temptation  to  overload  with  orna- 
ment, and  to  use  fantastic  forms  and  clumsy 
motives,  is  restrained  in  this  period,  and  is 
merely  a  source  of  originality  and  freshness  of 
design. 

This  style  is  exemplified  in  the  superb  cathe- 
dral of  Puebla,  about  1650,  in  parts  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Mexico  (1573-1667),  Zacaticas 
(1612-1752),  and  Durango  (1695-1715, 
partly  destroyed  by  fire),  and  the  Church  of 
'  the  Profesa,^  Mexico.  The  interiors  of  these 
churches  are  in  a  magnificent,  pure  Renaissance 
style,  with  bays  of  elegant  proportions.  The 
piers  are  a  beautiful  grouping  of  the  Doric 
column  and  square  pier,  the  fine  vaulting  is 
either  coffered  or  frescoed,  and  an  interesting 
composition  of  side  chapels,  aisles,  and  ambula- 
tories produces  a  superb  effect.  The  sacristy 
of  Puebla,  with  its  rich  Ionic  columns  in  the 
comers,  its  delicate  rococo  decoration,*its  brilliant 
colouring  and  enormous  frescoes,  \a  undoubtedly 
the  finest  room  of  the  kind  on  the  American 
continent.  The  exteriors  of  this  epoch  are 
often  monotonous ;  witness  the  Federal  Capitol 
(founded  1692). 

Landowners  now  began  to  establish  them- 
selves in  permanent  "haciendas^'  on  their 
country  estates,  usually  first  obtained  under 
royal  patents.  These  groups  of  buildings  cen- 
tre around  the  dwelling  of  the  "  administrador," 
and  comprise  a  chapel,  granaries,  corrals,  huts 
of  the  "peons,"  etc.,  generally  picturesquely 
associated  together. 

(IV.)  The  common  use  of  stucco  and  an 
easily  baked  clay  must  always  be  a  temptation 
to  overdecoration,  because  of  the  ease  in  elabo- 
rating detail  and  omament  with  such  a  mate- 
rial. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
fantastic  style  of  work  always  common  in 
Mexico,  but  especially  so  during  the  prolific 
eighteenth  century,  should  for  a  time  have 
overpowered  the  severer  style.  Moreover,  the 
worker  in  clay  properly  feels  that  the  legiti- 
mate artistic  use  of  such  material  is  to  mould 

1  The  writer  is  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
this  church,  but  its  interior  would  class  it  with 
Puebla. 
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it  into  free  and  elaborate  detail  finding  it 
Ba  cbeap  to  be  complicated  as  nmple  in  bis 
design,  he  drops  the  straight  line  and  true  arc, 
reduces  the  ordeis  into  service  as  mere  applied 
ornament,  and  coveis  entire  facades  with  heavy 
decoration.  Comicee  and  mouldings  are  broken 
into  a  complication  of  angles  and  curves,  with 
returns  innumenble  and  having  waving  lines 
witb  broken  pediments  and  apinils,  while  gables 
crowned  with  a  series  of  curves  and  intersecting 
angles  make  extraonlinaiy  skylines.  Arches 
of  double  curve,  of  broken  straight  lines,  and 
of  combinations  of  arc  and  angle,  are  favourite 
forms.  Windows  framed  in  thin,  rich  pilasters 
with  fantastic  pediments  open  on  balconies  of 
equally  fantastic  form,  or,  when  small,  take  the 
shape  of  oval,  hexagon,  or  star,  Ck)lour  is 
used  lavishly,  and  the  heavy  decoration  almost 
invariably  rests  on  a  brtwd,  flat  surface  of 
brick,  tile,  or  tinted  stucco.  While  lacking  all 
qualities  of  a  serioua  or  monumental  style,  this 
work  is  light,  gay,  spirited,  and  full  of  the 
character  of  terra  cotta. 

Though  this  period  is  most  prolific  of 
churches,  the  light  character  of  the  style  is  not 
fitted  for  ecclesiastical  work.  Churches  are 
usually  overdecorated  on  the  exterior  and  bald 
on  the  interior.  For  example,  the  Segrario 
(1749-1769)  and  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Ouadaloupe  (1709),  both  of  Mexico  City,  are 
types  of  stucco  work  where  the  gable  end  of 
the  plain  exterior  is  covered  with  a  meaningless 
mass  of  decoration,  only  redeemed  by  the 
emphasis  of  the  vertical  lines.  Even  such 
churches  as  the  Paroquia  of  Chihuahua  (1711- 
1789)  and  the  churches  of  this  epoch  in  Mexico 
City  are  weak  in  the  character  of  their  details. 
The  Guadaloupe  of  San  Luis,  built  of  rich  red 
stone,  has  fine  general  proportions  with  dome, 
towers,  and  strong  pilaster  buttresses,  but  the 
profiles  of  its  mouldings  are  poor.  The  same 
faidt  mars  the  exterior  of  S.  Spirito  of  Puebla, 
with  its  walla  laid  up  in  brick  herringbone 
pattern,  though  its  buttresses  and  such  details 
as  the  obelisks  on  its  towers  are  interesting. 
The  Chapel  del  Pocito  at  Guadaloupe  near 
Mexico  is  a  unique  example  of  a  double-domed 
church.  The  small  dome  covers  the  sacred 
spring  in  the  vestibule,  and  the  larger  dome 
roofs  the  circular  church.  The  thrust  is  re- 
sisted by  continuing  the  walls  upward  above 
the  spring  of  the  domes.  These  walls  are 
pierced  with  arched,  rectangular,  and  star- 
shaped  openings,  some  of  which  serve  as  bel- 
triw,  while  all  the  structure  above  the  cornice 
u  overlaid  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  The 
walls  are  red  stucco  with  buff  trimming. 

There  are  many  fine  municipal  buildings  in 
this  style,  notably  those  of  Aguas  Calientes  and 
Ouadali^ara.  The  latter  is  tinted  pale  violet 
with  white  stucco  trimming,  and  is  a  fine  mass 
with  frothy  detail.  The  portales  or  porticoes 
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on  public  buildings  and  structures  abutting 
on  public  squares  are  a  feature  of  the  work  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  epoch,  while  dwellings 
have  patios  or  courtyard  with  log^as  on  one 
or  more  sides. 

Three  dwellings  in  Puebla  are  a  remarkable 
group  in  tile  and  stucco  work.  One  of  these  is 
two  stories  in  height,  a  plain  balcony  along  the 
second  floor  level,  and  a  cornice  carried  on  a 
unique  system  of  corbels  having  curved  soffits 
between  them.  The  wall  surface  is  Indian  red 
and  the  cornice  and  trim  are  white.  The  pal- 
ace of  Iturbide  in  Mexico  City  is  not  so 
successful,  but  it  has  some  interesting  loggias 
where,  as  in  the  court  of  the  National  Museum, 
the  supports  are  capped  with  sawed  corheb  of 
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Moorish  character.  Two  shops  on  opposite 
comers  of  a  street  near  the  National  Museum, 
with  stucco  ornament  in  this  style  and  wall 
surfaces  coloured  deep  maroon,  are  perfect 
bazaar  architecture,  A  charming  example  of 
this  epoch  in  San  Luis  is  a  plain  redstone 
dwelling,  having  as  the  only  architectural  fea- 
ture of  its  fa^le  a  balcony  of  fantastic  plan 
with  a  balustrade  of  vertical  bars  carrying  light 
awning  brackets. 

(V.)  Modem  work  in  Mexico  is  original  and 
independent  in  its  character,  and,  while  resem- 
bling modem  work  in  Europe,  it  is  stiU  quite 
unlike  anything  that  the  present  centuiy  has 
produced  on  the  Continent,  Its  chief  char- 
acteristic is  the  rapidity  with  which  in  late 
years  it  has  seized  new  materials  and  new  con- 
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ditions  of  construction,  and  adapted  the  same 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand.  Gal- 
vanized iron  becomes  a  legitimate  architectural 
material  in  the  Mexican  work  of  to-day. 

The  work  of  the  years  preceding  and  follow- 
ing 1800  is  exemplified  in  the  towers  of 
Mexico  cathedral  (1791),  the  municipal  palace 
of  the  capital,  and  the  del  Carmen  (1803)  of 
Tresguerras  at  Celaya.  The  last  is  a  superb 
stone  structure  with  a  fine  campanile  imiquely 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gable  fa9ade.  The 
Law  School  and  the  Segrario  of  Guadaliyara 
(1803-1843),  both  weak,  puny,  and  similar 
to  much  poor  modem  Italian  work,  are 
imfortunately  a  type  of  much  of  the  modem 
architecture. 

Mexico  City  has  many  small  modem  build- 
ings, of  suggestive  design,  and  in  general  the 
use  of  wrought  and  sheet  iron  is  simple  and 
effective.  Most  successful  of  the  modem  work 
are  the  small  villas,  which  have  one  side  of  the 
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court  open  to  the  street  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  stone  and  iron  barrier.  Such  a  house, 
dating  from  the  last  century,  is  found  in  San 
Luis,  while  there  are  several  charming  exam- 
ples which  are  full  of  originality  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  capital. 

The  Hospicio  of  Guadaliyara,  which  accom- 
modates one  thousand  inmates,  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  a  pauper  institution.  The  central 
feature  is  the  large  chapel,  with  a  commonplace 
dome  and  a  whitewashed  interior.  This  stands 
upon  the  principal  "patio,"  which  is  filled 
with  trees  and  fiowers  and  surrounded  by  an 
arcade.  The  laundry,  culinary,  industrial,  and 
educational  work  of  the  institution  has  each  its 
own  courtyard  with  surrounding  chambers. 
The  ceilings  are  high ;  the  twenty-three  court- 
yards have  flowers,  shrabs,  and  basins  of  water, 
and  in  this  climate  nothing  could  be  more 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  than  a  building 
so  planned. 
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Characteristics  of  Various  Classes  of 
Work:  1.  CJiurches,  At  the  base  of  Mexi- 
can church  design  is  the  fully  developed  craci- 
form  plan  common  in  Spain.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  Mexican  architecture  has  diversified  the 
form  into  various  types  of  plan  to  meet  various 
needs.  Commonly,  the  central  motive  is  the 
dome,  which  rises  on  a  low  drum,  carries  a  small 
lantern,  and  is  either  ribbed  or  overlaid  with 
brilliant  coloured  glazed  tiles.  It  covers  the  in- 
tersection of  nave  and  transepts,  though  some- 
times it  occurs  elsewhere,  as  in  the  case  of 
Guadaliyara  cathedral,  where  it  is  over  the 
choir  at  the  end  of  the  church.  In  chapels,  the 
dome  usually  roofs  the  entire  stmcture.  Barrel 
vaulting,  plain  or  with  penetrations,  is  the  com- 
monest form,  though  ribbed  intersecting  vaults 
are  sometimes  used.  The  scanty  rainfall  is 
drained  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone 
vault,  along  valleys  which  terminate  in  plain 
gargoyles.  Side  aisles  are  sometimes  vaulted 
by  shallow  domes,  or,  as  at  Guadahyara,  the 
vaulting  of  the  three  aisles  is  at  the  same  level. 

The  belfry  is  universal  in  Mexican  work,  for 
the  bell  is  a  necessity  in  a  clockless  country. 
Its  mdiment  is  found  in  the  small  parish  church, 
where  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  plain  fa9ade 
is  carried  up,  capped  with  a  stone,  and  pierced 
with  an  opening  in  which  the  bell  hangs.  This 
"wall  belfry"  is  often  the  only  decorative  fea- 
ture on  the  little  square  adobe  box  that  serves 
the  small  community ;  but  it  may  be  very  elab- 
orate, and  carry  several  bells,  as  in  the  churches 
of  Aguas  Calientes.  Another  typical  belfry  is 
a  square,  one-storied  tower,  usually  upon  an  an- 
gle of  the  fa9ade,  pierced  with  four  openings, 
capped  with  a  small  dome,  and  either  plain  or 
decorated  with  pilasters,  colunms,  conical  roo£9, 
etc.  In  plan  it  is  often  modified  to  circular, 
octagonal,  and  other  forms.  The  typical  par- 
ish church  has  two  belfries,  as  in  the  chapel  of 
Maximilian's  hacienda  at  Bocas,  the  church  of 
Cordoba,  and  others.  In  cities  where  churches 
are  crowded  between  other  buildings  the  belfry 
is  often  oddly  placed  on  a  long  fiEi.9ade  or  on  an 
angle. 

Belfiries  are  developed  into  towers  by  increas- 
ing the  height  by  superposition.  Some  of  the 
campanili,  two  or  three  stories  high,  thus  formed, 
rank  with  the  best  examples  of  Renaissance 
church  towers.  The  tower  of  del  Carmen  at 
Celaye,  and  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Monterey, 
are  among  the  finest  in  Mexico. 

The  use  of  iron  grilles  to  enclose  chapels  and 
altars  is  a  feature  of  the  interior  work.  Puebla 
cathedral  has  fine  ironwork  enclosing  that  por- 
tion of  the  nave  that  is  occupied  by  the  choir 
stalls.  The  vertical  spindles  carry  a  horizontal 
moulded  band  with  wrought-iron  cresting ;  the 
chandeliers  are  superb  metal  work.  Interiors 
are  often  richly  decorated  with  firescoes;  the 
churches  of  Celaye,  with  the  works  of  Tres- 
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guerniB,  and  Mexico  cathedral  and  Puebla,  with 
reputed  MurilloB,  being  the  finest  examplee. 

2.  Patioa,  Portalea,  etc.  The  elemental; 
plan  of  Mexican  houaee  is  on  open,  unroofed 
courtyard,  partly  or  entirely  murounded  by 
roome.  This  plan,  being  familiar  to  the  Indians 
in  their  puebloe  and  to  the  Spaniards  in  Spain, 
was  naturally  preeeired  by  the  mixed  race.  The 
simplest  form  is  one  or  two  adobe  huts  built 
agtunst  eome  convenient  wall,  thus  fonning  an 
open  square.  The  next  Bt«p  is  to  improve  the 
huts,  and  form  a  complete  enclosure ;  but  this 
is  usually  accompanied  by  use  of  the  portico, 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  developed 
naturally  from  a  prolongation  of  the  eaves.  Ex- 
amples of  such  simple  method  of  shading  the 
bouse  walls  are  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  as  far  north  as  Laguna,  New  Mexico. 
It  is  natural  now  to  desire  to  deepen  the  shadow 
ID  the  court,  and  sometimes  on  the  street.  The 
rafters  are  therefore  projected  until  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  support  them  by  a  girder  carried  on  poste, 
oad  thus  a  portico  is  formed.  The  drainage  of 
the  inner  half  of  the  roof  and  the  entire  court  is 
carried  down  to  a  central  covered  cistern  or  orna- 
mental basin. 

Necessity  for  increased  accommodation  leads 
to  the  employment  of  secondary  patios,  or  to 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  stories  with  porticoes 
on  the  court.  Both  of  these  modifications  are 
used  in  hotels,  honpicio*,  monasteries,  etc.,  which 
are,  therofore,  only  developed  dwelling  housw. 
The  convents  of  Irapuato  and  of  La  Merced,  in 
Mexico,  are  fine  examples  of  such  structures. 

3.  Markets.  When  porticoes  are  formed  along 
street  fronts  of  buildings,  especially  of  such  struc- 
tures as  face  on  public  squares,  they  serve  for 
the  exposition  of  small  wares,  and  become  a 
species  of  market  Shops  sometimes  occupy 
the  fronts  of  houses  along  the  street  level,  and 
a  second  story  is  often  carried  over  the  por- 
tales.  Markets  proper  are  a  development  of 
the  arcade  idea.  They  are  of  two  types:  (a) 
the  simpler  form  is  a  long  shed  with  projecting 
eaves,  covering  a  masoniy  platform  seven^  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  open  at  all 
si<1es  with  ventilation  provided  along  the  ridge. 
The  San  Luis  market  is  of  this  type.  (6)  The 
more  complex  form,  found  at  Puebla,  Guadala- 
jara, and  elsewhere,  also  stands  upon  a  masonry 
stylobate,  and  is  square  in  plan,  recalling  the 
square  plasa  where  produce  was  originally  ex- 
posed. Theexteriorwallsareofmasonry,  pierced 
with  latge  arches,  and  having  hroad  entrances 
with  flights  of  steps  at  the  angles.  The  roof  is 
flat,  carried  on  posts,  and  light  and  ventilation 
are  admitted  to  the  otherwise  dark  interior  by 
omitting  the  roofing  from  certain  of  the  rectan- 
gular spaces  between  the  poets.  A  species  of 
atrium  is  thus  formed,  and  the  centre  of  the 
open  area  thus  provided  is  usually  occupied  with 
a  large  basin  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  mar- 
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ket  men.    Small  markets  of  square  plan  have 
only  one  such  atrium. 

4.  Oovemment  BuHdinga,  Primarily,  the 
fimction  of  government  was  dosely  associated 
with  the  person  of  the  officer,  and  for  many 
years  the  viceroy's  palace  was  the  seat  of  judi- 
cial, legislative,  and  executive  authority.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  governmental  build- 
ings in  Mexico  should  be  like  developed  dwelling 
houses.  The  municipal  palace  in  Spain,  more- 
over, was  also  of  this  type.  The  use  of  por- 
tales  upon  the  exterior,  arising  &om  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  crowd,  which  always  surrounds 
the  entrance  to  law  courts  and  similar  buildings, 
is  a  feature  common  to  these  structures.     It  is 
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usual  to  extend  the  second  story  over  the  side- 
walk, and  this  floor  invariably  has  balconies, 
which  recall  the  ancient  custom  of  making  pub- 
lic announcements  by  the  crier  from  the  gov- 
ernor's windows. 

5.  Founiair\a,  LandMxipe  Arckilectrin, 
etc.  In  a  diy  climate  like  that  of  Mexico,  the 
fountain  is  a  source  of  water  supply.  Its  form 
is  almost  universally  an  open  basin,  which  re- 
ceives the  water  hma  an  ornamented  central 
source,  or  from  a  spout  in  the  wall. 

The  finest  aqueduct  in  Mexico  is  that  of 
Queretaro  (1726),  which  spans  a  deep  ravine 
with  arches  100  feet  in  height,  though  the  San 
Cosme  aqueduct,  from  Chapult«pec  to  the  capi- 
tal, is  the  longest. 
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Every  town  in  Mexico  has  its  plaza,  with  a 
central  band  stand,  its  alameda,  or  park,  and 
its  "  paseo,''  or  driveway.  The  "  paseo  "  of  the 
capital,  having  been  laid  out  under  French  in- 
fluence, may  be  called  the  Champa  Myaies 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  superb  driveway  with  four 
rows  of  trees  and  two  sidewalks  having  four 
great  circles,  or  "  glorietas,"  nearly  400  feet  in 
diameter,  with  statues  in  the  centre  and  circu- 
lar seats  around  them.  The  first  "glorieta'' 
contains  an  heroic  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
IV.,  which,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt,  "may 
rank  with  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
Rome,"  while  in  the  third  "glorieta"  the  fig- 
ure of  Guatemoctzin  advancing,  spear  in  hand, 
rests  upon  a  pedestal  of  three  parts,  with  eight 
leopards  at  the  base.  It  has  a  remarkably 
barbaric,  and  yet  imposing,  appearance.  In 
general,  barriers,  which  consist  of  iron  grilles 
between  stone  posts,  form  a  unique  and  in- 
teresting .accompaniment  to  the  architecture, 
and  are  very  generally  used  in  front  of  churches 
and  modem  dwellings  in  the  cities.  Two  ceme- 
teries in  Puebla  have  gateways  of  funereal  char- 
acter with  plain  Doric  columns. 

Mexican  architecture  is  unique  in  its  boldness 
of  colour  and  outline.  It  will  bear  close  study, 
as  being  full  of  the  character  of  the  nation 
which  produced  it,  and,  in  general,  expressing 
frankly  the  originality  and  thought  of  the  de- 
signer. The  use  of  gorgeous  tiles  and  coloured 
washes  are  its  most  interesting  features,  and  yet 
colours  are  handled  with  a  vigour  and  ease  that 
show  the  Mexican  to  be  an  adept  at  such  work, 
and  an  excellent  master  to  any  who  would  learn 
the  use  of  colour  in  architecture. 

—  Thornton  F.  Turnkr. 

MBZZANINE.  A  partial  low  story  intro- 
duced in  the  height  of  a  principal  story ;  hence, 
any  subordinate  story  intermediate  between 
two  main  stories.     (See  Entresol.) 

MEZZO  RILIEVO.     (See  Relief.) 

MIA  MIA.  In  Australia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  a  hut  made  of  the  limbs  of 
trees  arranged  around  a  circle  and  sloping  or 
bent  inward.  These  conical  or  dome-shaped 
huts  were  covered  with  grass  and  sometimes 
with  turf  in  solid  building,  and  they  formed 
the  most  durable  and  permanent  buildings  of 
the  aborigines.  They  were  sometimes  of  such 
size  that  a  fire  being  built  in  the  middle,  a 
ring  of  pereons  could  sit  on  the  ground  around  it. 

Arch,  Pub,  Soc  Dictionary;  J.  G.  Wood, 
natural  History. 

MICHAEL  OF  CANTERBURT ;  architect 
or  builder. 

Magiater  Michael  de  Cantuaria  cementor 
rius  contracted  to  build  the  Eleanor  Cross  (see 
Cross  of  Queen  Eleanor)  at  East  Cheap,  Lou- 
don. During  the  years  1291,  1292  and  1293 
he  was  paid  £226  I3s,  4d.  for  this  work.  No 
one  else  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
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The  construction  of  S.  Stephen's  chapel,  West- 
minster, b^gun  about  1292,  burned  in  October, 
1834,  is  also  attributed  to  him.  S.  Stephen's, 
Westminster,  was  for  a  long  period  the  Parlia- 
ment House  of  Great  Britain. 

Hunter,  On  the  Death  of  Eleanor  of  Cattille  in 
Archaiologia,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  185. 

MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTL  (See 
Buonarroti-Simoni,  Michelangelo.) 

MICHELOZZI,  MICHELOZZO  DI  BAR- 
TOLOBAMEO  DE* ;  architect  and  sculptor ;  b. 
about  1396;  d.  1472. 

Michelozzo  was  trained  as  a  goldsmith,  and 

assisted  Ghiberti  (see  Ghiberti)  on  both  doors 

of  the   Florentine   Baptistery.     He   built   for 

Coaimo  de'  Medici  the  famous   palace  in  the 

Via  Larga,  Florence,  which  was  bought  by  the 

Riccardi  in   1659,  and,  enlarged  by  them,  is 

now   the   Prefetura.      He    built    the  library, 

finished  1441,  and  convent  and  cloister  of  S. 

Marco  in  Florence  (1437-1452).     About  1444 

he  began  the  works  at  the  church  of  SS.  An- 

nunziata,    Florence.      He    built    the    chapel, 

sacristy,   Chiostro  del  Antiporto,  and  began 

the   Tribuna   or  choir  of   this    church.      He 

remodelled  the  interior  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 

Florence,  especially  the  main  court  and  the  hall 

of  the  Two  Hundred.     At  Milan  he  remodelled 

the  palace  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  now  Vismara, 

and  built  the  chapel  of  the  Portinari  at  the 

church  of  S.  Eustorgio,  famous  for  frescoes  by 

Vincenzo  Foppa  (both  between  1456  and  1462). 

The  arcade  of  the  Palazzo  Rettorale  at  Ragusa 

in  Dalmatia  is  ascribed  to  him  (Schmarsow,  op. 

cit).     July  14,   1428,  Michelozzo  signed  the 

contract  for  the  exterior  pulpit  at  Prato,  the 

records  of  which  still  exist  (Guasti,  op.  cit.). 

The  sculpture   is   by   Donatello.      They   also 

made  together    the    Brancacci    monument   at 

Naples  and  that  of  ex-Pope  John  XXIII.  at 

the  Florentine  Baptistery.     The  Aragazzi  tomb 

at    Montepulciano   is  ascribed   to    Michelozzo 

alone. 

GeymUller-Stegmann,  Arch,  der  Renaissance  in 
Toscana;  MUntz,  Renaissance  in  Toscana; 
MUntz,  Renaissance;  A.  Schmarsow,  Nuovi 
Studi  intorno  a  Michelozzo;  Vasari,  Blashfield- 
Hopkins  ed. ;  Bocchi  Cinelli,  Bellezze  di  Firenze  ; 
Guasti,  II  Pergamo  di  Donatello, 

MIDDLE  POST.  Same  as  King- post 
(which  see  under  Post). 

MIHRAB.  (The  Arabic  word  used  in 
Egypt  and  so  generally  transliterated ;  Mehrab 
as  written  by  Lane.)  A  niche  in  the  wall  of  a 
mosque;  or  sometimes  a  mere  semblance  of  a 
niche,  as  a  decorative  panel  or  the  like,  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca 
and  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
shrines,  the  Kaaba. 

MILIARIX7M.     Same  as  Miliary  Pillar. 

MILIARnTM  AUREXTM.  The  golden 
miliary  pillar ;  a  column  which  stood  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  having  been  erected  there  by 
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MINARET 

Of  the  tiro  examples  that  on  the  left  belonRs  to      pieces  of   Moslem  nrt  of  the  Middle  Ages,  atwut 

the  momjue  of  SulUn  KalaGn  Jn  Cairo,  whkh  U       13'20  a.d.     Tlie   one  on  the  ri^lit  is  that  of  the 

generally  given  as  1^3  feet  high.     The  mosque  is      mosque  of  El  IlDrttei  or  Rl  liDrdtiiel,  also  In  Cairo, 

ruinous,  but  the  beautiful  minaret  is  one  of  the  best      and  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era. 


MILIARY  PILLAR 

Augustus,  in  29  b.c.,  as  a  monument  to  the 
survey  of  the  Roman  world  which  had  been 
undertaken,  and  partly  or  wholly  completed  at 
this  time.  It  was  of  bronze  and  gilded,  and 
stood  upon  a  marble  base  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times. 

MILIART  PILLAR.  A  Roman  mile- 
stone ;  one  of  those  pillars  which  were  set  up 
at  intervals  of  1000  paces  along  the  Roman 
highroads  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

MILITART  ARCHITECrnRE.  (See  For- 
tification.) 

MILIZIA,  FRANCESCO;  architect  and 
writer;  b.  1725;  d.  1798. 

Milizia  studied  in  Padua,  Rome,  and  Naples. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  books,  Memorie  degli 
Architetti  piU  cdehri  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Rome, 
1768,  Parma,  1781);  Del  TeaJtro  (1772);  / 
Principi  (TArchitettura  Civile  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1781). 

Arch.  Pub,  Soc,  Dictionary, 

MILL.  A.  Originally,  a  contrivance  for 
grinding,  as  grain,  and,  hence,  a  building  in 
wliich  one  or  more  sets  of  millstones  are  put 
up  and  prepared  for  such  grinding. 

B.  Apparently,  by  deliberate  extension  of 
the  significance  A,  a  building  in  which  any 
mechanical  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on, 
more  especially  one  with  a  number  of  em- 
ployees and  a  good  deal  of  machinery.  In  this 
sense,  frequently  a  very  large  building  with  a 
vast  number  of  windows,  so  arranged  as  to 
throw  daylight  over  all  parts  of  each  story 
with  all  the  uniformity  practicable.  For  this 
purpose  windows  are  made  with  prismatic 
glass,  the  angles  of  the  prisms  being  set  espe- 
cially to  transmit  daylight  within,  horizontally 
or  nearly  so.  The  construction  of  these  build- 
ings is  also  peculiar,  generally  of  very  solid 
timber  and  plank,  and  with  precautions  against 
the  leaving  of  open  spaces  in  which  fire  can  be 
concealed,  or  can  spread  and  run  rapidly  if  once 
kindled.     (See  Slow  Burning  Construction.) 

—  R.  S. 

MILL-DRESSED.     Same  as  Milled. 

MILLED.  Worked  in  the  mill ;  as  in  the 
phrase  "badly  milled;''  said  of  mill-worked 
boards,  and  the  like. 

MILLET,  EUGiSNE  LOUIS;  architect ;  b. 
May  21,  1819;  d.  Feb.  24,  1879. 

An  associate  of  VioUet-le-Duc  (see  VioUet-le- 
Duc)  and  Henri  Labrouste  (see  Labrouste). 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  diocesan  architect  of 
Troyes  and  Chalons-sur-Mame,  France,  and 
restored  the  cathedral  of  Troyes.  In  1855  he 
was  made  architect  of  the  ch&teau  of  Saint-Crer- 
main-en-Laye,  near  Paris.  Millet  published 
Monographie  de  la  restoration  du  ckdteau 
de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (Paris,  1892,  1 
vol.  folio). 

L.  Radoiix,  Notice  nicroloffique  in  Bevue  Oinl- 
rah  de  V  Architecture, 
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MILL-PLANED.     (See  under  Plane,  V.) 

MILLS,  ROBERT ;  architect. 

After  1829,  when  Charles  Bulfinch  (see  Bul- 
finch)  retired,  the  office  of  supervising  architect 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  vacant  until 
July  6,  1836,  when  President  Jackson  ap- 
pointed Robert  Mills,  a  former  assistant  of 
Benjamin  Latrobe  (see  Latrobe).  He  held  the 
office  until  1851. 

Glenn  Brown,  History  of  the  United  States 
Capitol. 

MnJi-WORKED.     Same  as  Milled. 
MILNE.     (See  Mylne.) 
MILON  DE  NANTEUIL ;  bishop. 
Milon,  the  warrior-bishop  of  Beauvais,  began 
the  choir  of  his  cathedral  about  1226. 

Desjardins,  Cathedrale  de  Beauvais, 

MIMBAR.  (The  Arabic  word  used  in  Egypt 
as  transliterated  by  Lane ;  also  Mambar ;  Min- 
bar.)  A  pulpit  in  a  mosque.  The  usual  form 
is  that  of  a  very  small  standing  place  for  the 
speaker,  with  a  parapet  of  ordinary  height  en- 
closing it  and  a  small  canopy  above,  and  a  very 
narrow  flight  of  steps  leading  to  this  platform, 
the  whole  forming  one  design.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  which  is 
usually  kept  shut,  and  this  gate  is  sometimes 
hung  between  the  jambs  of  the  completed  door- 
way, whose  crowning  decorative  features  rise  as 
high  as  the  platform  of  the  pulpit,  so  that  the 
sloping  parapet  of  the  stairs  becomes  a  minor 
feature. 

MINAH.  In  Indian  architecture,  a  memo- 
rial tower  built  of  masonry  (compare  Stamba), 
and  so  distinguished  from  a  Lat. 

MINAR.  In  Moslem  architecture,  a  tower ; 
usually,  in  English,  equivalent  to  Minaret. 

Kutub  Mtnai,  At  Dehli  (Delhi),  in 
northern  India  (Puiyab).  It  is  a  lofty  and 
slender  tower,  probably  intended  as  a  minaret. 
As  it  now  stands,  its  height  is  given  as  238 
feet,  with  the  diameter  of  47  feet  at  the  base, 
but  rapidly  diminishing.  The  crowning  cupola 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

MINARET.  A  tower  attached  to  a  mosque, 
and  used  only  for  the  announcement  by  the 
mueddin  of  the  hour  of  prayer.  The  Arabic 
term  for  such  a  tower,  as  transliterated  by 
E.  W.  Lane,  is  Mdd'neh.  It  is  not  known 
when  these  towers  were  first  added  to  mosques. 
The  earliest  ones  known  are  quadrilateral  in 
their  form,  for  at  least  the  lower  story,  such  as 
those  of  Bultan  Hassan  at  Cairo,  of  Seville,  in 
Spain  (the  Giralda,  of  which  the  plain  lower 
story  is  very  ancient),  and  of  Ibn  Tulun,  Bar- 
kuk,  and  Kait  Bey,  all  at  Cairo,  which  are  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
disposition  to  make  the  buildings  very  slender 
and  fantastic  in  form  was  encouraged  by  the 
absence  of  any  definite  purpose  in  the  towers 
beyond  containing  a  very  narrow  staircase,  or 
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of  snj  need  for  great  solidity.  The  mosque  at 
Ahmedahad,  in  the  north  of  India,  has  a  min- 
aret which  is  studied  from  the  pagodas  of  the 
early  architecture  of  the  Buddhists  or  Jainas. 
The  minarets  added  by  the  Turks  to  S.  Sophia, 
in  Constantinople,  are  veiy  slender,  and  this 
type  is  followed  in  many  mosques.  Also  writ- 
ten menaret.     (See  Moslem  Architecture.) 

—  R.S. 

BSINCH  HOU8B.  In  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  place  of  shelter  and  rest ;  usuaUy  in  the 
sense  of  a  small  inn. 

MINBRAL  T7700Ii.  A  substance  formed 
by  reducing  mineral  slag  to  a  fibrous  condition. 
Commonly  used  as  a  deafener  and  as  an  insula- 
tor.    Called  also  mineral  cotton ;  slag  wool. 

MINO  DA  FIB80LE;  sculptor;  b.  about 
1430 ;  d.  1484. 

A  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  school  of  Dona- 
tello.  He  made  in  Rome  the  monument  of 
Paul  II.  (Pope  1464-1471),  the  sculpture  of 
which  is  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  Vatican,  the 
monument  of  Niccolo  Forteguerra  in  the  church 
of  S.  Cecilia  in  the  Trastevere  (1473),  the  monu- 
ment of  Pietro  Riario  in  the  church  of  SS.  Apo»- 
toli  (1474),  etc.  In  much  of  his  Roman  work 
he  was  associated  with  Giovanni  Dalmata  (see 
Giovanni  Dalmata).  His  Florentine  works  are 
better  known:  the  monument  of  the  Bishop 
Salutati  in  the  cathedral  of  Fiesole  (1462),  the 
monument  to  Bernardo  Giugni  in  the  Floren- 
tine Badia  (1466),  an  altarpiece  in  the  Floren- 
tine Badia  (1470),  the  interior  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  of  Prato  (1473),  made  in  collabora- 
tion with  Antonio  Rossellino,  etc.  Minors 
most  important  work  is  the  monument  of  the 
Count  Hugo  (Ugo)  von  Andeburg  in  the  Flor- 
entine BacUay  which  was  begun  about  1481. 

Mttntz,  Le9  ArU  h  la  eour  des  Papes;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed. ;  Hans  Semper,  JServorragende  Bild- 
hnuer-ArchUekten  der  Renaissance;  D.  Gnoli, 
Le  opere  di  Mitio  da  Fiesole  in  Soma;  Perkins, 
Tuscan  Sculptors;  A.  L.  Tuckerman,  Benais- 
sanee  in  Italy. 


L  Originally,  a  conventual  church ; 
but,  as  the  large  churches  of  certain  monasteries 
have  been  famous  long  after  the  other  buildings 
have  disappeared,  therefore,  a  large  and  impor- 
tant church ;  the  principal  church  of  a  town, 
whether  a  cathedral  or  not.  Buildings  known 
by  this  name  especially  are  those  of  York  and 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  those  of 
some  Protestant  cities  on  the  Continent,  as  of 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine  and  Basle  in  Switzerland. 

Minx.  A  building  in  which  money  is  coined. 
Such  buildings  have  not  commonly  been  of  much 
architectural  character;  that  of  Paris  (H6tel 
des  Monnaies,  commonly  called  La  Monnaie)  is 
the  most  important.  It  was  built  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  a 
front  of  over  600  feet  on  the  Quai  Conti.  The 
exterior  is  not  without  merit  as  a  piece  of  sim- 
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pie  designing,  with  a  portico  of  six  columns 
decorating  the  midcHe  of  the  &9ade.  That  of 
Venice  is  celebrated  as  a  piece  of  neodaasic 
architecture  (see  Zecca).  —  R.  S. 

MINirXB.  One  division  of  a  Module  (which 
see). 

MIQUB,  RICHARD;  architect;  b.Sept.  18, 
1728  (at  Nancy,  Meurthe-et-Moeelle,  France); 
d.  July  8,  1794. 

Mique  was  a  pupO  of  Jacques  Franfois  Blon- 
del  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.),  in  Paris.  In  1762  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  bridges  and  roads 
of  Lorraine  and  Barrois.  In  1766  Mique  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  contrdleur  g^niral 
of  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  pre- 
mier architecte  of  Louis  XVI.  During  the 
French  Revolution  Mique  was  suspected  of 
conspiring  to  liberate  the  queen.  He  was  con- 
demned, and  executed  July  8,  1794. 

Lepage,  Archives  de  Nancy;  Lepage,  Palais 
ducal  de  Nancy;  Leroy,  Sues  de  Versailles;  Bau- 
chal,  Dictionnaire, 

MIRADOR.  A  bay  window,  oriel  window, 
loggia,  or  balcony  arranged  to  command  a  pros- 
pect ;  hardly  in  use,  except  in  describing  Span- 
ish architecture. 

BORROR.  A.  A  reflecting  surface  so  per- 
fect that  olg^ts  can  be  seen  reproduced  in  it ; 
especially,  in  architectural  practice,  a  sheet  of 
glass  silvered  on  one  side.  The  mirror  enters 
into  architectural  design  only  in  the  way  ex- 
plained under  Gallery  of  Mirrors,  below. 

B.  A  panel  surrounded  by  a  moulded  or 
otherwise  ornamented  frame,  and  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  mirror.  Practically  the  same  as 
a  Cartouche,  Rondel,  or  Medidlion  (see  also 
Caisson ;  Lacuna) ;  but  the  mirror,  in  this 
sense,  is  usually  a  detached  panel  and  one  of 
a  series. 

Oollery  of  BCtnors ;  Hall  of  BCInors.  A 
large  room,  into  the  decoration  of  which  mir- 
rors enter.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  looking-glasses,  originally  coming  from  Ven- 
ice, were  esteemed,  this  feeble  kind  of  decora- 
tion was  put  to  use.  The  most  important  in- 
stance is  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles, 
a  room  240  feet  long,  with  large  windows  on 
one  side  and  mirrors  in  casings,  or  frames,  oppo- 
site them,  the  mirrors  being  not  in  large  sheets, 
which  at  that  time  were  not  to  be  had,  but  ar- 
ranged like  the  panes  or  lights  of  a  window 
with  sash  bars. 

MI8IIRERII.  A  hinged  seat  in  a  choir 
stall,  which,  when  turned  up,  affords  a  higher 
support  as  a  resting  place  for  a  singer  when 
standing.     (See  Stall.) 

MISERICORD.  In  monastic  architecture, 
a  room,  usually  a  separate  building,  devoted  to 
meals  of  which  flesh  meat  formed  a  part.  It 
was  not  in  all  convents  and  monasteries  that 
this  was  allowed  at  any  time,  and  it  seems 
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never  to  have  been  served  in  the  Frater  or 

refectory. 

H.  J.  Feasey,  Westminster  Abbey  historically 
described, 

MISSION  (in  Spanish,  mision).  A  build- 
ing or  group  of  buildings  composing  a  frontier 
or  outpost  settlement  of  one  of  the  Spanish  re- 
ligious orders  in  America.  At  first  these  mis- 
sions were  rude  huts,  but  they  developed  into 
extensive  structures  in  the  form  of  a  quadri- 
lateral building  surrounding  a  court.  There 
were  church,  hospital,  workshops,  schoolrooms, 
etc.  The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
saw  the  movement  of  the  Franciscans  from 
Mexico  into  California.  In  the  missions  built 
by  Father  Junipero  and  his  friars  may  be  rec- 
ognized the  artistic  and  constructive  forms  of 
Mexican  architecture,  modified  by  local  condi- 
tions. (See  Mexico,  Architecture  of.)  Walls 
and  piers  were  low  and  very  heavy,  built  of 
adobe  brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  Roofs 
were  sometimes  domed  or  vaulted,  but  more  often 
tiles  were  laid  on  saplings,  which  were  fas- 
tened with  leather  thongs  to  timber  trusses. 
All  this  reflects  the  effort  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion by  earthquakes ;  but  in  spite  of  this  many 
missions  have  been  ruined  from  this  cause. 
Plain,  undecorated  wall  surfaces,  fantastic  ga- 
bles, low  belfries,  walls  pierced  with  arched 
openings  to  carry  bells,  as  in  S.  Gkibriel  (1771) 
and  S.  Juan  Capistrano  (1776),  roofs  covered 
with  large  red  clay  tiles,  and  spacious  cloisters 
with  plain  square  piers  carrying  arches,  as  in 
S.  Luis  Rey  (1798),  S.  Antonio  (1770),  and 
others,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  work. 
Some  missions  have  a  wooden  architrave  over 
the  clustered  piers  bearing  the  roof  rafters. 
This  construction  is  used  in  S.  Barbara 
(1786),  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mis- 
sions, and  has  a  severe  classic  pediment  and 
plain  pilasters  on  the  &9ade  of  the  church.  It 
has  interesting  window  grilles  made  of  turned 
wood  spindles.  A  simple  and  decorative  form 
of  ceiling  construction  is  found  in  S.  Fernando 
Rey  (1797),  S.  Ynez  (1786),  Dolores,  and 
S.  Miguel,  where  horizontal  timbers  are  reen- 
forced  by  fiat  carved  corbels  projecting  out  of 
the  wall.  One  of  the  finest  interiors  is  that  of 
S.  Buenaventura  (1782).  Large  stone  basins, 
which  serve  as  fountains,  are  commonly  found 
in  the  cloisters  or  near  the  entrance  doorways 
of  the  missions.  —  Thornton  F.  Turner. 

MITKB;  MITER.  A  bevel  or  oblique  cut 
on  each  one  of  two  parts  which  are  to  be  joined 
end  to  end  at  an  angle.  (See  Mitre  Joint 
under  Joint.) 

MITRE  BOX ;  JACK.  A  carpenter's  in- 
strument for  cutting  mitres,  and  bevels,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  trough  with  upright  sides  and  sawed 
cuts  made  in  the  sides.  The  moulding  or  strip 
to  be  mitred  is  laid  in  the  trough  and  the  saw 
is  guided  to  the  proper  angle  by  the  prepared  cuts.  | 
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>;  architect. 

According  to  Plutarch  and  other  writers, 
Mnesikles  built  the  Propylsea  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  b^gun  about  440  B.C.,  and  finished 
in  about  five  years.  An  inscription  bearing  his 
name  has  been  found  near  the  Propykea. 

Plutarch,  I4fe  of  Pericles. 

MOAT.  A  large  trench ;  especially  one 
drawn  around  a  building  for  defensive  purposes. 
The  moats  of  mediseval  castles  were  of  great 
importance,  the  height  to  the  battlements 
being  increased  in  this  way  by  30  or  40  feet, 
and  approach  to  the  base  of  the  wall  made 
almost  impracticable.  The  sixteenth  centuiy 
chateaux  of  France  had  frequently  moats  which 
were  intended  to  be  filled  with  water  and  which 
enclosed  both  the  house  and  also  a  certain 
surface  of  ground  devoted  to  gardens,  both  for 
pleasure  and  for  domestic  purposes.  In  England 
the  term  moat  house  is  not  uncommon  in  local 
nomenclature  as  given  to  a  manor  house  for- 
merly, if  not  now,  moated.  —  R.  S. 

MOAT  HILL.  A  tumulus  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  These  remains  of  prehistoric  antiquity, 
though  often  called  barrows,  are  more  com- 
monly remains  of  dwellings  or  fortifications. 

MODEL.  A.  A  pattern  for  something 
which  is  to  be  made ;  and  this  may  be  either 
an  exact  working  out,  so  far  as  form  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  intended  utensil,  piece  of  machin- 
ery, or  work  of  art,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
make  a  mould  for  casting  in  metal ;  or  it  may 
be  a  similarly  exact  prestudy  of  the  fiiture 
work,  to  be  followed  dosely  by  hammering  or 
other  mechanical  process ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  thing  to  be 
produced,  and  in  this  sense  may  be  a  study  in 
clay  or  wax,  on  a  very  small  scale,  for  a  build- 
ing of  indefinitely  great  size.  (For  the  use  of 
the  model  in  this  last  named  direction,  see 
Preliminary  Study.) 

B.  A  reproduction,  usually  in  small,  of  an 
existing  work  of  art,  as  a  steamship  or  a  build- 
ing. Models  in  this  sense  have  been  made  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  singular  elaborate- 
ness and  finish ;  thus  one  such  of  the  new 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris  was  shown  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878,  in  which  the  whole  build- 
ing was  represented- on  a  laige  scale  (about  y^ 
of  the  actual  structure),  with  all  its  accessories 
of  sculpture,  metal  work,  glass  windows,  and 
the  like,  and  the  benches  on  the  sidewalk, 
lamp-posts  near  the  building,  and  every  acces- 
sory which  could  be  thought  of  added  with 
completely  accurate  reproduction  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  town.  —  R.  S. 

MODELLING.  The  art  and  practice  of 
making  a  model  in  sense  A;  especially  the 
working  a  plastic  material  into  a  desired  shape, 
as  a  step  in  the  study  of  an  artist's  thought 
or  in  the  way  of  commemoration  of  a  form 
of  which  a  memorandum  is  desired.     Thus,  a 
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modern  sculptor  makes  a  small  model  of  his 
conception  for  a  statue,  then  a  larger  one,  and 
finally  his  full-size  statue  or  group  in  wet  clay : 
a  plaster  cast  of  which  large  model  serves  for 
the  marble-worker  or  the  bronze-founder  in  case 
the  work  of  art  is  to  be  embodied  in  such  resist- 
ant material.  All  the  shaping  of  the  plastic 
material  is  called  modelling.  Studies  of  furni- 
ture, pieces  of  jewellery,  and  keramic  vessels 
may  be  made  in  wax  or  clay  with  equal  ease. 

—  R.  S. 

Modelling  in  clay,  or  some  other  plastic 
material,  is  employed  in  the  architectural 
schools  to  a  limited  extent,  but  not  as  fully  as 
one  might  wish  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  architect's  art  product  is  finally  devel- 
oped in  solids.  It  is  used  very  little  by  the 
architect  in  the  study  of  his  projected  build- 
ings, a  fact  which  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
(See  Preliminary  Studies.) 

Modelling  at  full  size  is  employed  in  modem 
architectural  practice,  very  generally,  in  deter- 
mining the  detail  of  important  ornament ;  and 
all  architects  who  use  this  means  find  it  of 
great  value  in  determining  in  situ  the  values 
of  the  ornament  or  sculpture  which  is  to  be 
applied  to,  or  carved  upon,  their  buildings. 
This  practice  is  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
way,  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  observable  in  connection  with 
this  practice  under  the  infiuehce  of  the  contract 
system  now  so  generally  in  vogue.  It  has 
become  almost  habitual  for  the  architect  to  be 
satisfied  with  inspection  of  the  model,  which, 
being  accepted,  is  turned  over  for  copying  in 
stone  to  the  mere  artisan  who  has  no  artistic 
feeling,  and  whose  sole  object  is  the  fulfilment 
of  his  contract  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with 
the  least  possible  thought  and  labour  and  ex- 
pense. The  result  is  that  in  much  of  the 
architectural  ornament  seeti,  even  in  the  best 
buildings  of  the  day,  we  see  reproduced  in  stone 
forms  belonging  properly  only  to  soft  clay.  Such 
ornament  appears  too  often  as  it  would  if  cut  in 
some  substance  of  the  consistency  of  butter 
or  cheese.  This  defect  is  often  most  serious 
until  Nature  has  applied  her  remedy,  and  has 
stained  oul;,  or  eaten  away,  the  imitation  of  a 
fine-grained,  homogeneous,  and  soft  material. 
This  difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome  by 
the  architect,  however,  if  he  will  but  insist 
upon  having  the  design  shown  in  his  model 
reproduced  in  stone  by  able  carvers  who  feel  an 
interest  in  their  craft,  and  who  will  consult 
with  the  designer  as  they  work  upon  the  trans- 
lation from  clay  into  stone,  which  requires  as 
nice  an  artistic  feeling  as  does  the  translation 
of  a  poem  from  one  language  into  another. 

—  Henry  Rutgebs  Mabshall. 

MODILLION.  One  of  a  series  of  project- 
ing corbels  or  bracket-like  members  supporting 
the  corona  of  a  cornice,  especially  in  the  Co- 
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rinthian  and  the  Composite  orders.  While  the 
distinction  cannot  always  be  made  between 
modillion  and  console,  where  the  latter  is  used 
in  a  series,  yet  the  former  term  appears  not  to 
be  applied  to  such  a  member  used  singly,  nor  to 
one  Qot  of  a  classic  type.     (See  Console.) 

MODULE.  A  standard,  usually  of  length, 
by  which  the  proportionate  measurements  of  a 
building  are  supposed  to  be  determined.  Vitru- 
vius  (III.,  3)  says  that  the  front  of  a  Doric 
building,  if  columnar,  is,  when  tetrastyle,  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-eight  parts ;  if  hexastyle, 
into  forty-four  parts ;  and  that  each  of  these 
parts  is  a  '*  modulus,"  called  by  the  Greeks 
ifipdrtf^  (embates).  He  says,  farther,  that  the 
thickness  of  a  column  (shaft)  should  be  two 
moduli,  the  height  with  the  capital,  fourteen, 
the  height  of  the  capital  alone,  one  module,  and 
its  width  one  and  one-sixth;  and  he  applies 
similar  rules  to  the  entablature.  Starting  from 
these  loosely  written  chapters,  which  even  its 
author  could  hanlly  have  thought  authoritative, 
or  even  exact,  the  writers  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance and  their  imitators  have  laid  down  exact 
proportionate  measurements  for  all  parts  of  the 
order,  dividing  the  module  into  parts  called 
minutes,  in  English,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  thirty 
of  them  to  a  module ;  and  taking  the  module 
itself,  now  a  semidiameter,  now  a  whole  diam- 
eter, now  the  third  of  a  diameter,  now  a  frac- 
tion of  the  height  of  a  column.  (See  Columnar 
Architecture;   Intercolumniation.)  —  R.  S. 

MODULUS.  A,  A  unit  of  measure  as- 
sumed in  determining  the  strength  of  materials 
as  against  stretching,  bending,  or  rupture.  (See 
Breaking  Strain,  under  Strain.) 

B.     Same  as  Module. 

MOOOTB.  In  southern  Mexico,  a  certain 
kind  of  aboriginal  mound.  Some  of  these 
mounds  examined  by  Seville  were  found  to 
contain  stone  vaults  with  doorways  facing  the 
west,  sealed  by  large  stones.  They  were  de- 
positories for  the  bones  of  the  dead.  (See 
Mound.)  —  F.  S.  D.       

MOGUL  ARGHimCTURE.  A.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  so-called  Mogul  empire,  or  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty.  This  was  established  in 
northwest  India  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
Agra  as  its  chief  seat.  The  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  are  very  dilFerent  from  those 
of  the  purely  Indian  styles. 

B,  Loosely,  and  because  of  the  little  study 
which  the  Mohammedan  architecture  in  India 
has  received,  any  architecture  of  Mohammedan 
races  or  dynasties  in  India.  (See  India,  Archi- 
tecture of;  Moslem  Architecture.)  —  R.  S. 

MOHAMBffBDAN  ARCHITBCTURB. 
Same  as  Moslem  Architecture. 

MOITURIBR,  A2VTOINB  LB;  sculptor; 
d.  after  1497. 

In  1464  he  established  himself  at  Dyon, 
Cdtes  d'Or,  and  completed  the  monument  of 
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JeftD  Sana  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  had 
been  abandoDed  by  Jean  de  ta  Huerta  (see  Jean 
de  la  Huerta)  in  1457.  The  splendid  monu- 
ment to  Philippe  Pot  now  in  the  Louvre  is  aup- 
poeed  to  be  by  him. 

Chabeuf,  Jtan  de  la  Haerta,  Anloine  le  Mol- 
lurier,  etc. ;  Chabeuf,  Dijon;  Lomi,  DUtionnaIre 
del  Sculpleurs  /ran^ait, 

MOLDAVIA,       ABCHITECTTTRB       OF. 

That  of  the  r^on  betweeu  the  Dneister  and 
the  mouth  of  the 


MOMENT 
which  is  Btrongly  Byzantine  in  cfauacter,  and 
which  aeema  to  be  a  result  of  Moldavian  influ- 
encee.  A  curious  use  of  the  separate  bell  tower 
is  found  in  certain  towns  of  this  region.  In 
some  casea,  even  late  neoclaeaic  churches  are 
treated  in  this  way,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
interesting  series  of  square  towers  of  generally 
classic  design. 

Beside  the  buildings  of  masonry,  wooden 
churches,  some  of  great  age,  exist  in  this 
r^on.     (Cuts,  cols.  919,  920;  921.) 
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HOLDAVU.,     ABCHmcTCRK     Or  i 

Fia.    1.  — Cbubch    at    Jasst, 

CALLBDBUBRICATEKIBaAKIU. 
Pl.A)(. 

wholly  Byzantine  in  the  character  of  its  art,  the 
earlier  work  being  directly  derived  from  tbe  mod- 
els existing  in  the  Bysantine  Empire,  and  the 
later  buildings  marked  by  an  influence  similar 
to  that  of  Russia.  The  exceptions  to  this  are 
in  the  occasional  instances  of  detail  of  Western 
character,  Romanesque,  or  Gothic ;  or  a  lato 
transition  Gothic  reminding  one  of  the  fifteenth 
■  centuij  architecture  of  Spain.  The  churehea 
with  cupolas  raieed  on  high  drums  are  of  very 
great  interest 

Tbe  architecture  which  is  known  as  Molda- 
vian spreads  a  little  way  beyond  the  border, 
and  influences  tbe  Russian  provinces  of  Bessa- 
rabia and  Curson  ;  thus,  at  Odessa,  is  a  church 
617 


UOU^R,  OBORO;  architect,  and  writer 
on  art. 

Uoller  was  court  architect  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hessen,  Germany,  and  published  Denkmdier 
der  deutscken  Baukunst,  1815-1831. 

Seubert,  SunttUr-lexieon. 

MOLO.  In  Italian,  a  seawall,  dam,  or  quay. 
In  Venice,  the  broad  quay  in  the  Canale  di 
S.  Marco,  and  lying  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
and  the  piazietta,  with  a  narrow  extension  to 
the  west  in  (h>nt  of  the  library  of  S.  Mark  and 
the  Zecca,  or  Mmt.  The  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
is  its  extension  to  the  east.  (For  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  compare  Mole.) 

UOMENT.      In   mechanics,   the   quantity 

obtained  by  multiplying  a  fbrce  by  the  length 
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HOHBNT  OF  INERTIA 
of  a  "lever  um,"  to  vbicb  it  is  applied,  the 
action  of  the  force  being  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  a  ^ven  point.  Tbe  lever  arm  is  the 
distance  fix)m  the  given  point  meamred  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Beadlns  Moment.  In  the  canfiideration  of 
the  strains  produced  in  a  loaded  beam,  the  sum 
of  tlie  momenta  acting  on  one  side  of  any  sec- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis,  the  posi- 
tion of  such  section  being  asauroed  at  pleasure 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation  of  the  straine 
at  any  part  of  the  beam.  The  bending  moment 
is  equal  to  the  Coiipte  formed  by  the  sum  of 
the  forces  producing  tension  and  of  thoae  pro- 
ducing compression,  on  oppoaite  «dea  of  the 
neutral  axis,  respectively. 


HOLDATU,   AROnTKCTDRB  OF:    TlO.  6.— WtNDOW 

IN  Church  at  Radautx,  showino  Stbono 
Webtcrn  InrLUEHCE,  AS  or  tub  Utb  Cbhtust 
Gothic  of  Okrkaht. 

MOMENT  OF  UIUHTIA.  A  quantity  in 
constant  use  in  computing  the  strength  and 
deflection  of  a  beam  or  a  column.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  a  beam  is  bent  the  fibres  on 
the  concave  side  are  compressed,  and  on  the 
convex  aide,  extended,  though  all  are  not  equally 
extended  or  compreaaed.  If  we  suppose  the  sec- 
tion of  a  beam  or  of  a  column  to  be  divided  into 
infinitely  small  areas,  and  each  area  multiplied 
by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  the 
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sum  of  these  products  is  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  section,  and,  when  multiplied  by  the 
strength  of  the  fibre,  represents  the  sum  of  the 
resistance  of  the  different  fibres  to  stress.  The 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  r',  is  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  divided  by  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion. It  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of  the  small  areas  from  the  axis  about 
which  the  moment  is  taken. 

If  we  represent  each  of  the«e  small  areas  by 
a,  and  the  variable  distance  of  each  area  from 
the  centre  line,  or  axis,  by  y,  then  the  moment 

of  inertia,  i=  I  a^>  tbe  sum  of  the  small 
areas   each   by   the  square  of  y  (  I  meaning 

"sum").  But  the  sum  of  the  small  areas 
equals  A,  the  whole  area  of  the  section.  If 
we  call  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  ^,  r',  then 


gyration,  r^ 
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A  building  or  group  of 
buildings  arranged  for  the  occupancy  of  mem- 
bera  of  a  religious  order,  or  of  persons  deeiring 
religious  seclusion.  The  term  is  commonly  un- 
derstood as  meaning  such  a  place  for  monks,  as 
distinguished  from  a  nunnery ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  this  restriction,  the 
term  including  properly  the  establishments  of 
either  sex,  and  thus  being  synonymous  with 
convent.  (See  Abbey ;  Friary ;  Monastic  Ar- 
chitecture ;  Nunnery ;  Priory.) 

MONASTIC  ABCHITBCTDRZL  That  of 
religious  organizations  having  permanent  rules 
of  conduct  and  life,  and  divided  into  consider- 
able bodies  of  men  or  women  who  devote  them- 
selves in  common  to  a  life  of  worship  and 
labour.  Many  religions  have  recognized  these 
religious  bodies  which,  when  in  Christian 
nations,  are  called  Orders  of  Monks  and  of 
Nuns ;  terms  which  are  used  also  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  as  applicable  to  similar  communi- 
ties in  other  religions.  The  present  article 
deals  only  with  the  Christian  religious  orders. 

The  earliest  convents,  even  those  as  late  as 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  hare  disap- 
peared except  as  relics  of  them  esist  in  the 
stone  building  regions  of  the  East.  It  was  not 
before  the  ninth  century  that  the  recognized 
system  of  monastic  building  and  the  flill  plan 
of  the  monastery  was  fairly  established  in  the 
West.  A  great  cloister  afforded  the  obvious 
means  of  communication  from  one  building  to 
another,  of  shelter  for  persons  walking  either  in 
solitary  meditation  or  in  conversation,  and  a 
sheltered  place  for  a  garden  with  frequently 
a  lavatory  or  a  well.  From  the  cloister  the 
church  was  entered  usually  at  two  points  along 
it«  south  flank.     The  abbot's  lodging,  the  Chap- 
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all  the  orders  to  creat- 
ing a  special  style  of 


MONABTIC  ABCHITHCTUBB 
architecture.  The  sprewl  of  this  order  through- 
out Central  Europe  ia  contemporary  with  the 
full  development  of  Qothic  architecture,  and  it 
was  the  influence  of  this  order  which  more  than 
anything  else  tended  to  spread  Gothic  architec- 
ture eouthward  and  eastward  &om  Burgundy 
into  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially into  Italy.  They  built  skilfully,  kept 
the  French  traditions  of  the  Burgundian  school, 
and  in  a  church,  a  chapter  house  or  a  refectory 
like  that  at  Fossanova  (see  Italy,  Part  IX., 
Latium)  constructed  vaults  and  the  accessoriee 
and  aubstnictures  of  those  vaults  almost 
exactly  as  similar  work  woe  done  in  the  North 
at  the  same  time.  The  monasteries  of  the 
Oisteicians  have    existed    in    great    numbers 
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mentation,  which,  indeed,  they  eeem  always  to 
have  avoided.  In  later  times  the  Dominicans, 
who  retained  their  weight  and  influence  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  followed  the  style  of  the 
period,  and  some  of  the  most  remArkahle  con- 
ventual buildings  in  Europe  of  Renaissance  and 
poet-Renaissance  architecture  are  of  their  build- 
ing.    (See  Cistercian,  above.) 

The  Carmelites,  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
fifth  century,  built  many  churches  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Italy. 

The  Oeeuati  or  Jesuat  monks  built  little, 
but  their  buUdiuge  are  interesting.  (See  Jeeuat 
Architectura) 

The  Jesuits,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  great 
orders,  seem  not  to  have  developed  a  new  plan 


Monastic  AacHrrBcrHBK:  CHArrut  Hodbb  at  Fowamova,  Latidm,  Italt. 


throughout  central  and  eastern  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  British  Islee ;  but  the 
order  decayed  at  an  early  time,  the  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  or  have  passed  into  vulgar 
uses,  and  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times 
that  the  important  Italian  ruins  have  been 
investigated  (see  especially  Enlart,  op.  cit.). 
The  Cistercian  monasteries  in  England  and  Scot- 
land are  nearly  all  in  ruins,  but  as  ruins  they 
have  been  much  admired  and  somewhat  studied 
(see  Abbeys  of  Scotland ;  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire). 
The  Dominican  monks,  called  also  Cordeliers, 
the  Preaching  Friars,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
Jacobins,  are  an  order  of  later  foundation, 
originating  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
built  excellent  Oothic  buildioga,  thorough  in 
construction  and  intelligent  in  constructional 
design,  but  without  sculpture  and  similar  oma- 


or  a  new  arrangement  of  monastery,  but  their 
churches  in  towns  arranged  for  purposes  of 
preaching  are  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries.   (See  Jesuit  Architecture.) 

The  Trappist  order,  or  Monks  of  La  Trappe, 
are  peculiarly  interesting  for  their  latest  revival 
in  building,  ibis  community  having  built  several 
great  monasteries  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  of  which,  in  Normandy, 
is  an  enormous  institution  with  moet  interest- 
ing modem  Qothic  buildings.  (See  France, 
Part  III.) 

The  buildings  of  the  military  orders  have 
peculiar  value  to  students  of  early  fortification. 
The  castles  of  the  Templara  and  of  the  Knights 
of  S.  John  in  Syria  have  only  within  a  few 
years  recdved  some  part  of  the  attention  which 
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they  deserve ;  but  ia  Europe  these  orders  can 
bwtUy  be  said  to  have  altered  id  any  important 
Benae  the  progreae  of  architectural  design. 
(See,  for  the  Knighte  of  S.  John,  Malta,  under 
Mediterranean  Islands;  and  for  the  Templars, 
Commandeiy;  Preceptory;  Temple.) 


MONOCHROMY 

up  establish  men ta  so  large  that  they  resemble 
rather  smaU  cities  than  siugle    monasteries; 
and  this  appearance  is  increased  by  their  pre- 
cautions against  attuk.     These,  however,  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  fortification  considered  as 
an  elaborate  science  or  a  highly  developed  art 
of  tnilitAiy  building, 
but   are  rather  the 
surrounding  of  towns 
on  B  plain  by  lofty 
walls     sufficient     to 
guard  agaiiiKt  sudden 
attacks  from  robbers, 
and     in     mountain 
countries  of  the  selec- 
tion   of   inaccessible 
and    difficult    sites. 
{See  Curzon,  op.  cit.) 
{Cut,  cols.  933.  934.) 
Enlart.  Originrt 
ffan^aiua  dr  Varehi- 
tictnre    golhigve    «n 
Italie;  Leiinir,  .^rcAf- 
Urture  manasliqiie  (2 
vols.)  ;   Curzon,    The 
Jttonaglerie$  iff  the  Lt- 


In  the  regions  influenced  by  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture the  monasteries  existing  from  great 
antiquity,  without  apparently  serious  changes 
in  their  plan  or  in  the  Btnicture  of  their  sepa- 
rate buildings,  offer  interesting  instAncea  of 
Byzantine  archit«cture  in  its  simpler  forma. 
These  humble  buildings  sometimes  go  t«  make 


MO  IT  BO  BO, 
JTTAN  BATTIS- 
TA ;  sculpter  and 
architect. 

Id  1587  he  wsb 
appointeil  supervis- 
ing architect  of  the 
Alcazar  at  Toledo. 
He  made  much  of 
the  sculpture  of  the 
church  and  palace  of 
the  Escorial.  He  was 
later  appointed  super- 
vising architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo. 

Bermudez,  Diccion- 

MOITKBT.  Same 
as  Ram,  A. 

UONOCBHO- 

MT.  The  use  of  one 
colour  in  a.  design,  as 
distinguished  from 
work  in  many  col- 
ours; the  production 
of  uni  coloured  instead 
of  multicoloured  de- 
signs. This  is  gen- 
erally held  to  signity  not  the  use  of  several 
diflerent  blues  (as  Cobalt  Blue,  Prussian  Blue, 
and  the  like),  or  of  several  different  reds  in  one 
composition,  but  rather  the  use  of  colour  of 
single  character,  made  darker  and  lighter  either 
by  the  mixture  of  whit«  or  black  with  the 
original  tint,  or,  when  transparent  colours  are 
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MOXOGBAM    FROM     ▲    Nb- 
CROPOIilS  AT  £l/-BAItAH, 

Syria. 

X  P  for  ChriatoB,  with  alpha  (to 
risri&t)  and  omega. 


MONOGRAM 

used,  the  putting  on  of  a  colour  in  fewer  or 
more  numerous  coats. 

The  term  is  much  more  commonly  employed 
for  decorative  work  in  gray  or  some  other 
neutral  colour.     (See  Grisaille.)    When  light 

and  shade  is  consid- 
ered by  itself  with- 
out reference  to  the 
local  colours  of  the 
objects  viewed  in 
light,  in  shade,  and 
in  shadow,  the  result 
is  usually  a  work  in 
monochromy. 

MONOQRAM. 
A  combination  of 
two  or  more  letters, 
which,  when  so  com- 
bined, stand  for  a 
word  or  phrase ; 
usually,  a  single  word,  td  a  proper  name.  (See 
I  H  S.)  Combinations  of  letters  which  form 
the  initials  of  different  names,  as  when  a  piece 
of  silver  is  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
owner,  are  not  monograms,  but  ciphers. 

MONOLITH.  An  architectural  member,  as 
an  obelisk,  the  shaft  of  a  column,  or  the  like, 
when  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  Monoliths 
in  unusual  conditions  are  especially  described  by 
this  term,  as  the  roof  of  the  tomb  of  Theodoric 
at  Ravenna.     (See  Tomb.) 

MONOLITHIC  ARCHITBCTX7RB.  A. 
That  depending  upon  rock-cutting,  as  in  the 
temples  of  India  (for  which,  see  Buddhist  Ar- 
chitecture ;  India,  Architecture  of ;  Jaina). 

B,  That  depending  upon  building  with  ma- 
terial which  is  put  together  in  a  semiliquid 
form,  and  hardens  in  the  place  which  it  is  to 
occupy  permanently.  This  is  usually  done  with 
artificial  stone  made  of  cement  and  sand  and 
other  materials,  the  mixture  being  thrown  into 
a  trenchy  either  made  in  the  ground  or  into  a 
box  made  of  plank,  or  the  like,  which  box  is 
carried  up  as  the  walls  rise.  All  work  in  con- 
crete is  monolithic ;  but  concrete,  in  the  usual 
sense,  is  generally  reserved  for  foundations,  and 
the  like.  In  countries  where  good  building 
stone  is  rare,  and  where  good  clay  for  bricks  is 
not  found,  monolithic  building  naturally  suggests 
itself,  and  an  architecture  based  upon  it  existed 
in  Syria  on  the  seacoast  during  the  supremacy 
of  the  Phoonicians.  Recent  buildings  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  neighbouring  states  are  mono- 
lithic in  character,  and  a  very  interesting  system 
of  design  based  upon  ancient  Spanish-American 
architecture  seems  to  be  developing  itself  from 
this. 

MONOPODIUM.  The  solid  and  permanent 
part  of  a  Roman  table,  as  in  a  triclinium.  This 
was  commonly  of  masonry  or  cut  stone,  and  dif- 
ferent table  tope  seem  to  have  been  brought  in 
and  taken  away  with  the  dishes,  much  as  in 
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modem  times  we  use  laige  trays.  These  sup- 
ports for  tables  are  found  in  houses  at  Pompeii. 
(Compare  Table.) 

MONOPTBRAL.  Constructed  or  formed 
as  a  Monopteron ;  pertaining  to  a  Monopteron. 

MONOPTERON ;  M0N0PTER08.  In 
Greek  architecture,  a  circular  peripteral  build- 
ing, as  a  temple,  having  only  a  single  row  of 
columns. 

M0N08TYUL  Having  but  a  single  shaft ; 
said  of  a  pier,  as  in  a  church,  and  in  distinction 
to  compound ;  thus,  the  nave  piers  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  Paris,  are  monostyle;  that  is  to  say, 
are  single  round  columns  with  capital  and  base, 
whereas  those  of  Reims  cathedral  are  clustered 
piers. 

MONOTRIOL7FHIC  (a^j.).  In  the  Doric 
order,  having  one  triglyph  over  the  space  be- 
tween two  columns,  the  space  between  the 
centres  of  two  adjoining  columns  being  equal 
to  the  wi<lth  of  two  triglyphs  and  two  metopes. 

MON8TRANCB.  In  ecclesiology,  a  recep- 
tacle of  any  kind  in  which  the  Host  is  dis- 
played, as  distinguished  from  a  vessel  in  which 
wafers  are  kept  for  security.  In  modem  prac- 
tice, the  term  is  used  exclusively  for  small  and 
portable  vessels  of  the  sort. 

MONTACX7TB  HOX78B.  An  English  man- 
sion in  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  the  name  being 
taken  from  an  ancient  priory  whose  ruins  are 
late  Gothic  in  character.  The  mansion  is  Eliza- 
bethan, the  ground  plan  being  in  the  form  of  an 
H ;  and  the  gardens,  stiU  preserving  the  ancient 
disposition,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  formal 
garden  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

MONTANT.  A  slender,  vertical  member. 
The  term  is  French,  and,  in  its  adapted  use,  of 
uncertain  significance ;  perhaps  most  generally 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  muIUon,  or  muntin. 

MONTBLXIPO,  RikFFAELLO  DA.  (See 
Raffaello  da  Montelupo.) 

MONTXflEIEAXr,  EUDB8  DB.  (See  Mon- 
treuil,  Eudes  de.) 

MONTBRBAX7,  PIBBRB  DB.  (See  Mon- 
treuil,  Pierre  de.) 

MONTBROULT,  PIBRRB  DB.  (See  Grap- 
pin,  Jehan.  I.) 

MONTFBRRAND,  AX7aX78TB  RICARD 
DB;  architect;  b.  Jan.  24,  1786  (at  Paris); 
d.  July  14,  1859  (at  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia). 

De  Montferrand  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Per- 
cier  (see  Percier).  In  1816  he  went  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  assumed  the  position  of  archi- 
tect of  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  In  1817  he  was 
successful  in  a  competition  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old  cathedral  of  S.  Isaac  at  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg. The  present  cathedral  was  designed 
by  him,  and  completed  in  about  forty  years. 
He  published  V^glise  ccUMdrcUe  de  Saint 
Iscuic,  description  architecturale,  etc.  (Paris 
and  Saint  Petersburg,  1845,  folio.) 

Lance,  Dictionnaxre. 
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MONTORSOLI,  FRA  OIOVANNI  AN- 
OlOIaO  DA;  sculptor  and  architect ;  b.  1507; 
d.  August,  1563. 

He  received  his  name  from  the  village  of 
Montorsoli,  near  Floreuoe,  where  he  was  bom. 
He  was  attached  to  the  works  at  S.  Peter's, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Michel- 
angelo, whom  he  assisted  in  the  completion  of 
the  Medici  tombs  in  the  new  sacristy  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo at  Florence.  The  statue  of  S.  Cosimo, 
now  in  the  sacristy,  was  made  by  him.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1530,  he  entered  the  religious  order  of 
the  Servi  dell'  Annunziata,  in  Florence.  Return- 
ing to  Rome,  he  was  employed  by  Clement 
VII.  (Pope  1523-1534),  to  restore  antique 
statues  at  the  Belvedere,  Vatican.  Montorsoli 
also  assisted  Michelangelo  on  the  tomb  of  Jul- 
ius II.  A  visit  to  Paris  was  without  impor- 
tant results.  About  1543,  for  the  great  admiral, 
Andrea  Doria,  he  began  the  decoration  of  the 
church  of  S.  Matteo,  Gknoa,  including  the  altar 
and  the  tomb  of  the  admiral.  He  assisted  also 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Doria  palace.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1547,  Montorsoli  was  called  to  Messina, 
Sicily,  to  construct  the  great  fountain  of  the 
Piazia  del  Duomo.  This  was  followed  by  the 
fountain  of  the  port  of  Messina. 

Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Mttntz,  Benaissance ; 
Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors;  Hittorff  and  Zanth, 
Architecture  moderne  de  la  Sicile. 

MONTREUIL  (MONTZ2REAX7),  EUDE8 

DB;  architect;  d.  1289. 

Probably  related  to  Pierre  de  Montreuil  (see 
Montreuil,  P.  de).  In  1248  he  went  with 
King  Louis  IX.  of  France  (S.  Louis)  on  the 
seventh  crusade,  and  assisted  in  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city  of  Jaffa,  in  Palestine.  On  his 
return,  in  1254,  he  built  the  church  of  the 
great  asylum  for  the  blind,  established  by  S. 
Louis,  which  was  called  the  Hospice  des  Quinze 
Vingts  (destroyed  1779).  He  built  also,  in 
Paris,  the  churches  of  the  Blancs  Manteaux,  of 
the  Val  des  Ecoliers,  of  the  Mathurins,  of  the 
Cordeliers,  of  S.  Catherine,  and  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  His  epitaph  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers  until  its  destruction  in  1580. 

Decloux  et  Doury,  Sainte-Chapelle ;  Bauchal, 
Dictionnaire, 

MONTKUUIL,  PIERRE  DE;  architect. 

A  layman,  and  the  principal  architect  of 
Louis  IX.  (S.  Louis).  The  Sainte-Chapelle  of 
the  chateau  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near 
Paris,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  his 
earlier  works;  but  the  attribution  is  discred- 
ited by  VioUet-le-Duc  and  Gonse  (op.  cit.,  p. 
242).  He  built  the  refectory  (1239-1244) 
and  the  Chapelle  de  la  Vierge  (begun  1244)  at 
the  monastery  of  S.  Germain  des  Pr^,  Paris, 
which  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution. 
Some  of  the  glass  of  the  chapel  has  been  placed 
in  the  church  of  S.  Germain  des  Pr^s ;  the 
carved  doorway  with  the  statue  of  the  Madonna 
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is  in  the  chureh  of  Saint  Denis,  near  Paris.  The 
tomb  of  Montreuil  existed  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Germain  des  Pr^  until  the  Revolution. 
In  1240  Montreuil  was  commissioned  by  S. 
Louis  to  build  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  the  royal 
palace  (now  in  the  Palais  de  Justice),  Paris. 
This  building,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  was  built  to  contain  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross, 
and  other  relics,  which  were  secured  from  Bau- 
douin  de  Courtenay,  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  was  dedicated  April  25,  1248.  The 
chapel  of  the  chateau  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris, 
is  also  attributed  to  Pierre  de  Montreuil. 

Decloux  et  Doury,  Histoire  de  la  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle;  Gonse,  Vart  gothique;  VioUet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire  de  V architecture  fran^ise ;  £douard 
Fournier,  in  Hoffbauer^  Paris  d  Travers  les  tiges  ; 
Em^ric-David,  Sculpture  fran^ise, 

MONUMENT.  A,  A  building  considered 
as  notable  for  its  beauty,  its  size  and  grandeur, 
or  the  purpose  it  serves  as  a  memorial,  or  as 
dedicated  to  worship,  or  the  Hke.  Build mgs 
which  have  no  purpose  except  that  of  com- 
memoration or  devotion  are  often  called  monu- 
ments, in  contradistinction  to  buildings  of 
utility;  and  memorials,  more  especially  tombs 
and  cenotaphs,  are  often  called  monuments 
without  qualifying  term.  The  term  does  not 
generally  cover  slabs  in  the  floor,  or  even  in- 
crusted  in  the  wall,  unless  imusually  enriched 
with  sculpture;  nor  altar  tombs  unless  these 
have  canopies. 

B,  Any  more  or  less  permanently  fixed  and 
immovable  object  serving  to  indicate  a  particu- 
lar point  of  a  survey  or  piece  of  land.  It  may 
be  a  natural  object,  as  a  tree  or  rock,  or  a  ma- 
sonry structure  erected  for  the  purpose.  The 
exact  location  of  the  point  is  commonly  indi- 
cated by  marks  on  the  monument. 

(See  Cenotaph ;  Mausoleum ;  Memorial  Arch ; 
Memorial  Column  ;  Pyramid ;  Tomb.  See  also 
general  treatment,  below,  of  the  Monument 
considered  as  a  Memorial.) 

In  Egypt,  the  most  usual  form  of  memorial 
monuments  was  the  obelisk,  of  which  there  is 
a  long  series  from  the  fifth  dynasty  to  Cleopatra. 
The  temples  sometimes  served  as  royal  memo- 
rials, their  sculptures  detailing  the  life  and 
exploits  of  the  king  who  built  them ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  temple  of  Rameses  at  Kamak,  with 
its  battle  scenes,  processions  of  captives,  and 
trophies.  Unique  in  form,  and  specifically  a 
memorial,  was  the  temple  of  Hatasu  at  Deir-el- 
Bahari.  The  pyramid  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
and  the  rock  tomb  of  the  New  Empire  were 
more  memorials  than  mere  tombs. 

Concerning  Western  Asia:  in  Assyria,  the 
palace  which  nearly  every  king  erected  took 
the  place  of  the  temple  as  a  memorial ;  the 
king's  life  and  exploits  were  detailed  in  long 
friezes  of  reliefs  lining  its  halls  and  passages. 
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ObeliBkB,    much    sinaJler   thaa   the    Egyptian, 
were  covered,  not  merely  with  inscriptions,  but 
with  relie& ;  for  instance,  the  obelisk  of  Shal- 
maneaer.      The  Babylonian    Elamite   and   As- 
syrian kings  also  left  memorials  of  victory  in 
foreign  lands  in  the  shape  of  rock- 
cut  sculptures  and  free-stauding 
carved   steles,  such   as  those   of 
Assumazirpal  and  Sargon. 

In  Greece,  temples,  though  often 
erected  with  the  spoils  of  war, 
were  never  memorials ;  neither 
were  there  memorial  palaces. 
Though  the  trophy,  and  later  the 
column  with  its  sculpture,  and 
still  later  the  mausoleum,  were 
used,  the  persona]  element,  con- 
spicuous in  corresponding  Oriental 
and  lat«r  Roman  works,  was  lack- 
ing, being  replaced  by  glorification 
of  the  state.  Most  representative 
of  this  tendency  were  the  build- 
ings called  "Treasuries,"  erected 
by  each  important  Hellenic  state 
in  the  enclosures  of  the  great 
national  shrines,  such  as  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  discovered.  These 
monuments,  in  the  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  outside  and  tlie  votive 
offerings  within,  were  microscopic 
memorials  of  each  Greek  state, 
records  of  their  glory,  wealth,  and 
devotion  to  the  gods. 

In  Rome,  glorification  of  the 
state  found  unexanijiled  monu- 
mental expression,  beginning  in 
the  kingly  period.  It  was  at  first 
closely  associated  with  religion. 
Such  were,  in  Rnme,  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius  (treasury  for 
military  spoils),  of  Jupiter  Victor 
(for  victory  over  Samnil«s  in  294 
B.C.),  and  of  Victory  ;  and  under 
the  Empire  the  temple  of  Mars  in 
the  Fonim,  of  Augustus  and  the 
Neptunium,  representative,  re- 
spectively, of  military  and  naval 
achievements.  The  memorial  tem- 
ples built  everywhere  to  the  deified 
emperors,  such  as  Julius  Cu«ar, 
Augustus,  Chiudius,  Vespasian, 
Tnyan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
members  of  their  families,  were 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  sub- 
ordination of  religion  to  politics. 

Memorial  arches,  columns,  and 
trophies  were  erected  to  commemorate  warlike 
and  peaceful  events.  (See  Memorial  Arch ;  Me- 
morial Column  ;  FaxRomana;  Trophy.)  The 
great  mausolea,  especially  those  erected  by 
Augustus  and  Hadrian,  combine  as  memorials 


early  Etruscan  and  Hellenistic  traditions.    (See 
Tomb.) 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  religious 
memorials  overshadowed  all  otbera :  ( I )  Memo- 
rials of  the  life  of  Christ :  auch  were  the  build- 


ings erected  throughout  Palestine,  at  Bethlehem 
(Nativity),  Nazareth,  Jerusalem  (Dome  of  the 
Bock,  Holy  Sepulchre),  or  those  to  contain  some 
relic,  like  that  of  the  cross  (S.  Croce,  Rome). 
(2)  Memorials  of  the  apoetles  and  of  saints 
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and  martyrs  (churches  over  their  tombs,  relics, 
or  places  of  martyrdom).  (3)  Memorials  of 
prominent  lay  persons,  such  as  the  mausolea 
of  Helena  and  Constantina,  in  Rome,  of  The- 
odoric  and  Galla  Plackiia,  in  Ravenna.  The 
unique  memorial  church  connected  with  the 
column  of  S.  Simeon  Stylites,  in  Syria,  appar- 
ently cruciform,  is  really  a  basilica  on  the  east 
of  the  column,  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  ex- 
tend to  the  north,  south,  and  west  three  groups 
of  triple  colonnades  corresponding  to  the  church. 
Columns  were  used  as  memorials  until  the 
seventh  century,  but  mosaic  pictures  began  to 
replace  them  with  the  decline  of  sculpture  in 
the  sixth  century  (mosaics  of  Theodoric  and  Jus- 
tinian), and  arches  had  been  discontinued  in  the 
fifth  century.  Mosaic  and  fresco  painting  were 
almost  exclusively  employed  henceforth  to  record 
the  same  facts  previously  commemorated  by  a 
combination  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 

—  A.  L.  Frotuinoham,  Jr, 

In  the  later  Middle  Ages  few  monuments 
were  erected  except  the  tombs  of  deceased  per- 
sons of  importance.  There  were,  however,  build- 
ings of  some  utility  which  were  erected  for  votive 
or  dedicatory  purposes  (see  Memorial  CrosSi^ 
Wayside  Cross,  etc.,  under  Cross;  Fountain; 
Lantern  of  the  Dead),  and  the  few  that  remain 
of  these  buildings  are  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive works  of  art  known  to  us.  (For  memorials 
of  the  dead,  both  in  the  churches  and  standing 
freely  out  of  doors,  often  of  surprising  variety 
and  beauty,  see  Tomb.  For  the  rude  stone 
monuments  of  the  noithem  nations,  see  Mega- 
lithic,  and  references.) 

With  the  classical  revival  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope the  desire  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  the 
erection  of  monuments  became  strong,  and  in 
the  cities  of  Italy  equestrian  and  other  statues 
mounted  on  pedestals,  often  richly  adorned,  were 
set  up  in  the  streets  and  squares  to  do  honour 
to  some  person  who  might  still  be  alive.  Thus, 
the  statue  of  Gatamelatta,  in  Padua,  by  Dona- 
tello,  and  that  of  Colleone,  in  Venice,  by  Ver- 
rocchio,  are  instances  of  a  kind  of  monument 
which  the  princes  and  communities  of  the  Re- 
naissance erected  here  and  there,  in  feeble 
imitation  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  such  me- 
morials which  existed  in  the  cities  of  the  great 
empire.  The  wealthier  communities  of  later 
times  acted  still  in  partial  imitation  of  the  ti*a- 
ditional  Roman  method.  Thus,  the  monument 
which  commemorates  the  great  fire  of  London, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  erected 
at  the  head  of  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  the  memo- 
rial gateway  of  King  Ferdinand  atta<;hed  to  the 
Castello  del  Ovo  at  Naples,  are  instances  of  a 
sort  of  monument  which  has  become  much  more 
frequent  as  the  nations  have  grown  larger  and 
public  wealth  greater.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury such  monuments  as  the  Column  of  July, 
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in  Paris,  the  equestrian  and  other  statues,  in 
Saint  Petersburg,  London,  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Paris ;  the  imitation  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  London,  two  in  Paris, 
—  excluding  those  gateways  dating  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  —  one  in  Milan,  one  in 
Munich;  and  the  gateways  of  more  strictly 
Grecian  style,  of  which  there  are  several  of 
quite  recent  date,  are  all  monuments  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  (See  Memorial  Arch ;  Me- 
morial Column.)  In  the  United  States  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  to  Washington,  —  such 
as  the  classical  column  in  Baltimore,  which  is 
130  feet  high  to  the  feet  of  the  statue  which 
crowns  it,  —  and  to  Lincoln,  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  Union ;  statues,  usually  in  bronze,  have 
been  put  up  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  especially  in  Washington,  in  memory  of  the 
national  heroes  of  war  and  peace ;  and  of  late 
some  slight  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
way  of  triumphal  arches.  One  of  the  most 
original  monuments  existing  is  that  in  Boston, 
in  memory  of  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and 
the  coloured  soldiers  of  his  regiment ;  this  con- 
sists of  a  very  large  alto-relief  in  bronze,  by 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  which  is  supported 
by  a  granite  structure  forming  a  background 
and  canopy.     (Cuts,  cols.  943,  944  ;  945,  946.) 

—  R.S. 

Igel  Monument.  A  Roman  pillar  at  the 
little  village  of  Igel  near  Treves  (Trier),  Rhen- 
ish Prussia.  The  building  is  a  square  upright 
shaft  70  feet  high,  originally  covered  with 
sculpture,  but  now  so  defaced  that  its  original 
purpose  is  in  dispute. 

Nereid  Monument.  A  building  at  Xan- 
thos,  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  having  a  solid 
basalt  structure,  still  existing,  22  feet  wide 
and  32  feet  long,  built  of  solid  blocks  of  stone. 
The  fragments  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
found  in  its  immediate  vicinity  seem  to  confirm 
the  belief  of  its  discoverer.  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
that  the  high  base  carried  a  temple  like  building 
with  sixteen  Ionic  columns  and  with  sculptures 
standing  upon  a  krepidoma  between  the  col- 
umns. It  is  known  that  bas-reliefs  of  impor- 
tance were  built  into  the  basement. 

The  name  Nereid  Monument  comes  from  the 
draped  statues  which  are  thought  to  have  been 
between  the  columns,  and  which  are  taken  as 
representing  sea  goddesses. 

MONUMENT  OF  L78IKRATE8.  (See 
Choragic  Monument.) 

MONUMXSNT  OF  PHIL0PAPP08.  At 
Athens,  Greece.  Erected  in  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  now  much  ruined.  A  restoration  is 
given  in  Stuart  and  Revett,  Vol.  III. ;  and  this 
is  generally  accepted  as  approximately  correct. 

MONUMXSNT  OF  THRA8YLL08.  (See 
Choragic  Monument.) 

MONUMENT8  HI8TORIQUE8.  In 
French,  the  buildings  which  have  been  regis- 
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MONUMENT;    CEMETERY  OF  H0NTPARNA3SE,  PAB15. 


MOOBIBH  ABCHITEOTUBB  HOOBISH  AACHITBCTUBB 


and  wbicii  under  the  Visigotha  had  begun  ]".?J''.^    >■   ''"'.  I''    ■-  ,.'           ^  . 

the  development  of  a  mediieral  cJTilizatinn  '~ — ■ ~  " 

of  some  artistic  power.     Moreover,  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors  must  always  have  been 


MOORISH  ABCHITECTURE:    MOSQUE  (NOW  CATHEDBAL)  OF  CORDOVA,  SPAIN. 


MOORISH  ABCKITBOTaBB 
The  result  of  these  tendencies  is  seen  in  the 
comparatiTel;  humble  character  of  the  builil- 
ing  of  North  Africa,  while  in  the  matter  of 
intelligent  and  interesting  design  thoee  build- 
ings are  equal  to  the  buildings  of  Spain.  The 
mosques,  towers,  and  tombs  of  TIemcen,  Con- 
stantine,  and  Algiera  in  Algeria  are  the  equal 
in  good  taste,  in  Judicious  planning,  and  in 
variety  and  sprightlineaa  of  detail  to  the  vastly 
more  expensive,  costly,  and  pennanent  stnio- 
turee  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  buildings 
of  Morocco  are  less  known,  and  the  existence 
for  many  centuries  of  a  benighted  despotism 
eeema  to  have  told  against  the  preservation 
of  even  what  few  Mohammedan  buildings  of 
importance  may  have  once  exiated. 

In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  mosques  of 
great  size  were  built  at  an  early  period,  and 
these  were  continually  enlaiged  and  enriched  by 
subsequent  sovereigns.  Pori^ress  palaces  (see 
Alcazar)  were  erected,  which  contained  within 
their  daTensive  exterior  walls  much  splendour  of 
arrangement  in  the  way  of  couriiyards,  foun- 
buns,  covered  galleries,  and  reception  halls,  and 
a  wealth  of  decoration  in  glazol  and  coloured 
tiles,  moulded,  paint«d,  and  gilded  plaster,  and 
carved  wood.  Decoration  of  more  permanent 
character  was  given  to  the  exteriors  of  a  few 
monuments.     The  peculiar  ornamentation,  com- 


pose<l  of  a  constantly  repeated  unit  of  diaper, 
which,  for  the  Mohammedans,  replaced  the 
spirited  and  naturalistic  carving  of  Christian 
Europe,  lent  itself  to  the  semi- mechanical  repro- 
duction, yard  after  yard,  with  but  little  change  ; 
and  the  result  was  speedily  seen  in  a  monotony 
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and  dulness  of  effect  which  was  reUeved  only 
by  that  natural  inequality  of  the  material  which, 
in  all  ancient  keramic  work,  is  so  fortunate  for 
the  decorative  artist.      In  this  way  it  has  hap- 
pened that  Moslem  decoration,   t^  means  of 
glazed  tiles,  is  generally  valuable  and  attractr 
ive;    while  that  in 
stamped,    moulded, 
and  painted  plaster 
is  of  but  little  m- 
torest.    These  pecu- 
liarities   are    very 
noticeable    in     the 
Moorish     architec- 
ture of  Spain. 
—  R.  8. 

MOP  BOARD. 
Same  as  Base  Board. 

MORASB ;  ab- 
bot and  architect ; 
d.  lOU. 

Morard  was  elect- 
ed   abbot    of    the     Hookisb   ARCKiriconTRt: 

main    dee    Pr^a, 

Fans,  in  990.  He  rebuilt  the  church  of  his 
abbey,  which  had  been  repeatedly  sacked  by  the 
Normans.  Of  his  work  only  the  interior  porch 
and  the  base  of  the  tewer  remain.  The  rest  of 
the  church  belongs  te  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  and  firet  half  of  the  twelfth  centuiy. 
It  was  consecrated  April  21,  1163. 


MORSBQUB  (properly  same  as  Moorish). 

Moresque  design  or  composition  ;  decoration  by 
means  of  more  or  less  geometrical  figui'es  and 
interlacing  bands,  flat  or  in  slight  relief,  and 
commonly  in  brilliant  colour,  as  that  of  the 
Alhambra  (which  see  ;  and  compare  Arabesque). 

MORST,  PSDRO  ;  sculptor  and  architect ; 
d.  1394. 

A  native  of  the  island  of  Mtyorca,  he  built 
the  portal  called  the  Miramar  of  tlie  cathe- 
dral of  Palma,  Majorca.  (See  Mediterranean 
Islands.) 

ViHaza,  Adieioneg. 

MOROUE.     Same  as  Dead  House  (I.). 
HORIN,       CHARLES       ALEXANDRE 
FRAN90ia:  architect;  b.  1810;  d.  Oct.  9, 

1898. 

A  pupil  of  Huyot  (see  Huyot),  he  won  a 
firet-class  me<lal  at  the  Ecole  des  Bea'ix  Arts 
in  1831.  Morin  held  the.  office  of  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  d^jKuiement  du  Bos  Rhin  for 
thirty  years,  and  under  the  second  Empire  was 
made  architect  of  the  crown  for  the  city  of 
Strasburg.  During  the  siege  and  bombardment 
of  Strasburg,  with  his  son,  Oeorgea  Morin,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  he  did  what  could  be  done 
to  protect  the  cathedral  and  other  monuments. 


MORIZ  VON  BNSINQBN 

In  1871  the  Qerrnan  government  desired  to 
retain  him  in  his  position,  but  he  settled  in 
Paris. 

Ch.  Lucas,  in  Construction  Modeme^  Oct.  23, 
1898. 

MORIZ  VON  SN8ZNOSN;  architect. 

Moriz  succeeded  his  &ther,  Mathias  von  £n- 
singen  (see  Mathias  von  Ensingen),  as  architect 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  Germany.  His 
mason's  mark  is  found  on  the  great  vault  and 
main  portal  of  the  cathedral.  Between  1470 
and  1480  he  was  consulted  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  FrauenkircJie  in  Munich. 

Hassler,  Ultns  Kunstgesehiehte  im  MUtelalter. 

MORNINO  ROOM.  In  Great  Britain,  in 
the  more  pretentious  residences,  a  parlour  or 
subordinate  sitting-room  for  the  general  family 
use,  especially  during  the  day,  while  the  draw- 
ing-room proper  is  reserved  for  entertainment 
and  the  more  formal  functions  of  the  evening. 
It  is  thus  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  sitting 
room  of  the  United  States.  (Compare  Break- 
fast Room.) 

MOROCCO,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF.  (See 
North  Africa,  Architecture  of.) 

MORO  LOMBARDO.  (See  Coducci, 
Mauro.) 

MORO,  LXJIOI  DHL;  architect;  b.  1845 
(at  Livomo,  Italy) ;  d.  1897. 

Moro  was  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  Italy,  director  of  the 
bureau  for  the  preservation  of  the  monuments 
of  Tuscany,  and  member  of  the  Superior  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  studied  architec- 
ture at  Florence  under  ^mile  De  Fabris,  and 
replaced  him  as  architect  of  the  new  facade  of 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  designed  by  De 
Fabris.  Del  Moro  published  La  Facciata  di 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  (Florence,  1888,  folio). 

Alfredo  Melani,  in  Construction  Modeme  for 
Oct. »,  1897. 

MORTAONB,  iirUUMJNJbl  DB ;  architect. 

Mortagne  was  mattre  d^oeuvre  (supervising 
architect)  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours,  Indre-et- 
Loire,  France,  from  1279  until  about  the  close 
of  the  century.  Bauchal  coigectures  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  magister  Stephanus  who, 
according  to  an  inscription,  built  the  chucch  of 
Marmoutier. 

Grandmaison,  Tours  ArchMogiques ;  Bauchal, 
Dictionnaire, 

MORTAR.  A  mixture  of  lime  or  of  cement, 
or  of  both,  with  sand  and  water,  or,  more 
rarely,  of  those  materials  with  some  other,  such 
as  plaster  of  Paris.  Ordinary  mortar  is  made 
with  lime  and  sand  alone;  that  made  with 
cement  is  generally  called  cement  mortar,  and 
that  with  plaster  of  Paris  is  called  gauge  mor- 
tar. By  extension,  bitumen,  Nile  mud,  adobe 
clay,  etc.,  are  called  by  this  name. 
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The  use  of  mortar  in  building  is  not  pri- 
marily to  act  as  an  adhesive  mixture  and  to 
hold  two  masses  of  stone,  brick,  or  the  like 
together,  but  to  interpose  its  soft  and  yielding, 
but  soon  hardening,  mass  between  courses  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  thus  enable  the  uppermost 
one  to  take  a  more  perfect  bearing  or  bed  upon 
the  sur£EU»  below.  Its  secondary  purpose  is  to 
afford  an  artificial  matrix,  in  which  small 
materials  may  be  so  bedded  that,  when  the 
whole  mass  of  mortar  is  hardened,  the  wall, 
pier,  or  the  like  forms  a  solid  homogeneous 
mass.  This  object  is  gained  in  one  of  two 
ways :  first,  by  laying  the  mortar  in  quantity 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  masonry  already 
completed  and  bedding  the  bricks  or  small 
stones  upon  it  while  it  is  still  soft  (see  Bath  of 
Mortar) ;  second,  by  mingling  the  mortar  with 
the  small  materials,  as  broken  stone,  brick,  and 
the  like,  and  throwing  the  whole  mass  together 
into  the  place  to  be  filled  by  it  (see  Concrete). 
The  Greeks  seem  not  to  have  used  mortar  after 
the  Mycenaean  period.  The  temples  which  we 
admire  were  built  entirely  of  solid  blocks  of 
stone  fitted  one  upon  another  with  dry  beds, 
the  surfaces  being  made  to  correspond  accu- 
rately ;  in  some  cases,  at  least,  by  grinding  one 
upon  the  other.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the 
immense  works  carried  out  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Empire,  mortar  was  unknown  in  cut-stone 
walling,  and  even  in  vaulting  when  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  stone ;  but  the  great  masses  of 
Roman  vaulting,  walling,  etc.,  after  the  time 
of  Augustus,  were  commonly  built  of  small 
roughly  shaped  blocks  of  stone  bedded  in  quan- 
tities of  strong  cement  mortar,  and  the  whole 
surface  fiiced  with  flat,  thin  bricks  or  tiles. 
Wherever  brickwork  was  used  in  antiquity  it 
was  of  necessity  used  with  some  adhesive 
material;  thus,  even  the  Egyptians  of  very 
early  time  used  Nile  mud,  and  th^  builders  of 
Mesopotamia  used  bitumen  (called  slime  in 
Genesis),  although  the  unbaked  bricks  most  in 
use  in  this  region  were  cemented  together  by  the 
powdered  clay  of  which  they  were  made,  mixed 
with  water  and  with  a  little  chopped  straw. 
Mortar  in  the  strict  sense  was  not  in  use  in 
this  early  time:  even  the  Mycensean  Greeks 
seem  to  have  used  only  soft  bituminous  clay 
to  close  the  open  joints  of  rough  stone  work. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
building  has  been  commonly  done  with  mortar, 
whether  the  chief  material  is  cut  stone,  rough 
stone,  or  brick.  The  vaults  of  the  earlier  Mid- 
dle Ages  '(see  Romanesque  Architecture)  were 
built  of  rubble  stone  made  to  adhere  by  mortar 
used  in  great  abundance,  and  the  thick  walls  of 
that  time  had  little  coherence  except  that  af- 
forded by  the  mortar  in  which  the  stones  were 
bedded.  In  modem  bricklaying,  mortar  serves 
almost  exactly  the  same  purpose.  The  brick- 
layer spreads  the  mortar  in  a  thick  bed  upon 
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the  Buiiace  below,  and  lays  b&lf  a  dozen  bricks 
rapidly  upon  tbie  mortar,  ibrciug  the  soft 
material  upward  in  the  vertical  joints  as  he 
does  80  (see  Shove  Joint  under  Joint).  One 
of  the  chief  requirements  in  good  brickvork, 
and  which  distinguishes  it  from  inferior  work 
of  the  same  kind,  is  the  use  of  mortar  in  great 
abundance,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  solid 
mass,  and  not  allowing  irr^ular  openings,  large 
or  small,  between  its  two  faces. 

Brlok  Onat  Mortal.  Mortar  reddened  with 
brick  dust.     (See  Brickwork.) 

Cemant  Mortar.  Uortar  into  which  there 
enters  a  considerable  proportion  of  cement.  One 
advantage  of  building  with  this  material  is  that 
it  seta  rapidly,  and  that  therefore  walls  can  be 
carried  up  in  freezing  weather,  because  the  frost 
will  not  have  time  to  affect  the  mortar  before  it 
hardens.  Its  resistance  to  moisture  is,  how- 
ever, its  most  valuable  quality.  In  ordinary 
building  above  ground,  mortar  is  rarely  made 
of  cement  and  sand  alone,  but  the  mixture  of 
half  cement  and  half  lime,  or  one-third  cement 
and  two-thirds  lime,  is  made,  and  this  then  is 
mixed  with  the  amount  of  sand  thought  e:(pe- 
dient.  (See  B^ton ;  Concrete ;  Mortar ; 
Rough  Cast;  Stucco,)— R.  S, 

Oanga  Mortar.  That  which  is  prepared  for 
rapid  setting  and  which  is  in  this  way  valuable 
in  many  cases  where  slow-drying  mortar  would 
cause  settling  or  cracks.  It  is  usually  made 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  either  used  pure  or  com- 
binel  with  lime,  or  lime  and  sand. 

Hod  Mortar.  A  mixture  of  earth,  prefer- 
ably argillaccouB,  and  water  used  in  arid  r^ona 
as  a  mortar.     (See  also  Adobe  Mortar.) 

MORTAR  COLOUR;— STAIN.  Pigment 
of  any  kind  intended  for  colouring  mortar  for  the 
joints  of  masonry ;  sometimes  grounjl  coal  or 
powdered  brick,  now  more  oflien  a  special  prepa- 
ration marketed  in  many  different  tints. 

MORTICE  ;  MORTI8B.  A  hole  or  recess, 
rather  long  and  narrow,  and  usually  with 
parallel  sides,  formed  in  one  piece  of  a  structure 
to  receive  and  hold  securely  another  correspond- 
ing part :  as  a  tenon  in  wood  framing ;  the  lock 
of  a  door. 

Chaas  Mortice.  One  which  is  extended 
on  one  side  by  a  chase  or  groove  of  the 
same  width,  the  bottom  of  the  chase  made 
sloping,  BO  as  to  form  an  incline  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mortice  to  the  surface.  It  may 
be  formed  in  one  or  both  of  two  opposite 
immovable  parts  for  the  insertion  of  a  beam  or 
other  crosspiece.  One  end  of  the  latter  being 
inserted,  the  other  may  be  revolved  bo  as  to 
pass  along  the  chase  and  enter  the  mortice 

Fnlloy  Mortloa.     A.  A  mortioe  to  contain  a 
pulley  in  a  Cased  Frame. 
B.   Same  as  Chase  Mortice. 
Stab  Morti09.     A    shallow    mortice    bole 
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which  does  not  pass  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  timber  in  which  it  is  made. 

Tbioncb     Hortloo.      A    mortice    passing 
through  the  timber. 


HOKTIBB    POT    TO    UhTSDAL  SEKTlCa:    TO  BOLD  * 
CORBBL  FiaMI.T  IN   PLACE  IN    SoLID   CDT-STOHE 

Hasonbt;  Stria,  Oth  Cbhturt,  a.d. 

MORTUARY  CHAPEL,  etc.  (See  the 
nouns.) 

MOSAIC.  The  decoration  of  surfaces  by 
means  of  inlaid  substances.  In  an  architectural 
sense  it  denotes  the  decoration  of  pavements, 
wall  surfaces,  and  fixed  furniture  by  means  of 
coloured  marbles,  glass,  or  other  durable  materi- 
als. It  has  various  subdivisions  corresponding 
to  the  matter  and  manner  employed.  Thus, 
Opaa  Lithostratum  signifies  alt  sorts  of  ston« 
mosaic,  such,  for  example,  as  marble  pavements 
in  large  patterns ;  Opus  Sectile,  any  mosaic  in 
which  the  material  is  cut  into  r^utar  pieces  ; 
Opus  Teaselatum  (checkered),  a  variety  of 
Opua  Sectile  in  which  the  geometrical  patterns 
formed  by  straight  lines  are  used ;  wbUe  Opu$ 
Vennicttlatum  (imitating  the  track  of  worms) 
includes  the  representation  of  the  more  varied 
forms  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  Opua 
Ahxandrinura  is  another  form  of  Opua  Sectile, 
where  but  few  colours  are  used,  such  as  white 
and  black,  or  dark  green  on  a  red  ground,  or 
vice  veTsa.  This  term  is  particidarly  employed 
to  designate  a  speciee  of  geometrical  mosaic, 
found  in  combination  with  large  slabs  of  marble, 
much  used  on  the  pavements  of  roedisv^ 
Roman  churches  and  even  in  Renaissance  times, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  pavements  of  the  Siatine 
Chapel  and  the  stanza  of  the  Segnatura. 
Coamati  Work  (which  see)  is  frequently  associ- 
ated with  pavements  of  Opna  Alexandrinum. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  the  CoB- 
mati,  which  flourished  in  Rome  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  practised 
the  art  of  mosaic.  The  Cosmati  work  has 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  a  glass  mos<uc  used  in 
combination  with  marble.  At  times  it  is  inlaid 
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on  the  white  marble  architraves  of  doors,  on  the 
friezes  of  cloisters,  the  flutings  of  columns,  and 
on  sepulchral  monuments.  Again,  it  frames 
panels,  of  porphyry  or  other  marbles,  on  pul- 
pits, episcopal  chairs,  screens,  etc.,  or  is  itself 
used  as  a  panel.  The  colour  is  brilliant,  — 
gold  tessene  being  freely  used.  While  more 
frequent  in  Rome  than  elsewhere,  its  use  is  not 
confined  to  that  city.  Among  other  places  it  is 
found  in  the  Capella  Palatina  in  Palermo.  Just 
what  its  connection  may  be  with  the  southern 
art  of  Sicily  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Specifically,  the  term  **  mosaic  "  is  used  to  des- 
ignate either  figure  pictures  or  ornament  com- 
posed of  small  cuboids  called  tessene,  applied 
either  to  pavement,  wall,  vault,  or  interior 
fittings.  It  is  in  this  limited  acceptation  of 
the  term  that  the  art  of  mosaic  will  now  be 
considered. 

The  origin  of  mosaic  is  unknown.  It  was 
used  by  the  Eastern  nations  in  very  early  times, 
and  later  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  What 
we  know  of  the  ancient  mosaics  is  chiefiy  gath- 
ered from  the  Roman  remains  found  in  Italy 
and  the  colonies.  W^hile  the  Romans  occasion- 
ally used  it  for  the  minor  decorations  of  foun- 
tains, columns,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  on  walls 
and  possibly  on  ceilings,  most  of  the  examples 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  pavements, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  its  chief 
employment  was  for  the  floor.  It  remained  for 
the  Church  to  develop  it  as  a  mural  decoration. 
Not  only  simple  geometrical  patterns  in  equally 
simple  colour  were  used  for  pavements,  but 
elaborate  figure  compositions  as  well,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  "Battle  of  Arbela  "  at  Pompeii, 
the  Nereids  and  Centaurs  in  the  Sala  Rotunda, 
at  the  Vatican,  the  *' Triumph  of  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite"  at  Condiat-Aty.  To  place  such 
elaborate  figure  composition  on  the  floor  may 
be  deemed  questionable  taste;  but,  as  the 
decorative  unit,  or  architectural  conditions  of 
the  ensemble  are  wanting,  possibly  it  is  ui\just  to 
condemn  this  custom.  In  mosaic  pictures  like 
the  "  Doves  of  Pliny,"  at  the  Capitol  Museum, 
—  not  to  mention  a  great  deal  of  modern  work 
at  the  Vatican,  —  where  glass  and  stone  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  brush  and  paint — in 
other  wonls,  where  painting  is  imitated,  —  the 
material  is  improperly  forced.  The  only  excuse 
for  these  tours  de  force  is  the  preservation  of 
otherwise  perishable  compositions.  For  archi- 
tectural purposes  such  work  is  out  of  the 
question,  being  far  too  costly,  and  deficient  in 
decorative  quality. 

As  to  arrangement  and  colour  scheme,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mosaics  were  not  dissimilar 
to  their  mural  paintings.  Generally  the  com- 
position was  developed  in  brilliant  hues  on  a 
white  ground,  or  white  was  freely  used  in  the 
border  to  clean  up  the  picture,  the  whole 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  furniture  and 
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wall  surfaces.  This,  too,  is  the  scheme  of  the 
early  Christian  mosaics.  Thus,  all  the  vault- 
ings of  S.  Coetanza  (fourth  century  a.d.)  are 
thoroughly  classic  in  taste.  The  fine  apsidal 
mosaic  in  S.  Pudenziana  (also  of  the  same 
century^  but  a  little  later)  is  replete  with  classic 
feeling,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  early  Christian  mosaic  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  domical  mosaic  in 
S.  Greorge  at  Thessalonica,  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  Pompeian  in  feeling.  Shortly  after,  a  new 
style  of  coloration  was  introduced,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  was  developed.  Richer 
tonalities  were  demanded.  In  the  baptistery 
of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  there  is  a  simple 
but  beautiful  composition  of  greenish  floriated 
forms  heightened  by  gold  on  a  blue  ground. 
It  dates,  probably,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth,  or  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
Immediately  following  we  have  many  specimens 
of  this  richer  method  in  the  Roman  basilicas, 
and  especially  at  Ravenna  whither  the  seat  of 
government  was  moved  from  Rome  by  Hono- 
rius.  It  is  here  that  the  regent,  Galla  Placidia, 
wife  of  Constantine  II.,  established  her  residence 
in  425.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  the 
beautiful  mosaics  that  decorate  the  mausoleum 
which  bears  her  name,  as  well  as  for  those  of 
the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte.  Quiet 
but  rich  harmonies  in  blue,  green,  and  gold 
dominate  in  these  monuments.  The  execution 
is  excellent,  and  while  the  figures  are  less  cor- 
rectly drawn  than  in  the  earlier  work  of  the 
apsidal  mosaic  in  S.  Pudenziana,  they  have  a 
noble  mien.  Decoratively  these  mosaics  are 
admirable,  and  mark  the  transition  between 
those  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.  Mosaic  might 
almost  be  called  the  pictorial  medium  of  Byzan- 
tine mural  decoration  in  the  Empire's  best  days, 
before  political  decadence  and  lack  of  means 
substituted  "  fresco."  Byzantium  was  nothing 
if  not  splendid.  The  gleaming  opulence  of 
mosaic,  its  barbaric  gorgeousness,  if  you  will, 
accorded  with  the  religious  and  social  sumptu- 
ousness  of  the  church  and  court.  It  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  architecture,  an  archi- 
tecture that  ofiered  broad,  flat  surfaces  free 
from  projections,  and  that  counted  largely  on 
colour  for  eflect.  No  pigment  could  compete 
with  the  glistening  cubes  of  glass.  Nor  was 
the  use  of  mosaic  confined  to  the  churches. 
Palaces  blazed  with  it  too,  if  we  may  trust  the 
historians.  While  Byzantine  art  is  always 
splendid,  it  varies  in  excellence  according  to  the 
epoch.  That  of  Justinian  (483-565)  is,  per- 
haps, the  best,  being  nearer  the  classic  days. 
The  drawing  is  more  correct,  more  lifelike,  and 
less  hieratic,  the  draperies  especially  showing 
the  influence  of  the  antique.  True,  the  anat- 
omy is  characterized  by  ignorance,  the  figures 
are  stiff,  conventional,  and  lacking  in  dramatic 
force.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  wonderfully 
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oaltn,  Mlemn,  and  iinpre«stve,  and  their  scale 
well  calculated.  The  very  limitation  of  mosaic 
lends  tbem  dignity.  Had  not  S.  Sophia  been 
mutilated  by  the  Turks,  it  would  have  afforded 
us  the  best  example  of  Byzantine  mosaic  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  As  it  is,  we  must  turn 
to  the  almost  synchronous  church  of  S.  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  which  affords  an  admirable  ensemble 
of  Byzantine  mosaics  of  the  epoch,  though  they 
are  dightly  affected  by  Italian  influence.  Gold 
is  more  freely  used  than  in  the  earlier  time  of 
Oalla  Placidin,  and  altogether  the  effect  was 
more  sumptuous.  After  a  gradual  decline, 
there  was  a  revival  of  Byzantine  art  under 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  (867-1067),  which 
lasted  till  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  To  this 
revival  belong  the  mosaics  of  S.  Luke's  in 


Phocis,  8.  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  the  Sicilian 
churchee.  Those  of  8.  Luke's  (eleventh  cen- 
tury) offer  a  splendid  decorative  whole.  The 
figures  are  less  m^estic  thau  those  of  the  siztb 
century  at  Ravenna,  but  the  attitudes  and 
compositions  are  good,  and  there  is  still  dis- 
cernible a  flavour  of  ancient  Greek  inspiration. 
White  decorative  methods  in  the  disposition  of 
the  tessene  are  still  in  vogue,  a  tendency  to 
use  smaller  cubes  is  noticeable,  thus  approxi- 
mating the  execution  to  that  of  painting,  which, 
as  we  know,  ultimately  replaced  mosaic.  There 
are  many  points  of  contact  between  the  deojra- 
tion  of  S.  Luke's  and  that  of  the  Byzantine 
S.  Mark's  at  Venice,  which  offere  beautitiil 
examples  of  mosaics  on  gold  grounds.  The 
Sicilian  churches  of  the  twelfth  century,  such 
as  the  Capella  Falatina  at  Palermo,  the  cathe- 
drals of  Moureale  and  Cefalu,  while  Byzantine 
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in  the  chancter  of  their  mosaic  decorations,  are 
somewhat  touched  by  Arabic,  Norman,  and 
Italian  influences.  Here,  as  at  S.  Mark's,  the 
pavements  and  lower  parts  of  the  wall  are 
covered  with  marbles,  and  the  whole  uppa 
portion  sheathed  with  mosaics,  including  the 
soffits,  reveals  of  the  windows,  etc.,  the  angles 
being  rounded  in  acconlance  with  sound  mosaic 
laws.  These  Greek,  Venetian,  and  Sicilian  inte- 
rioia  are  literally  enveloped  in  mosaic  of  one  form 
or  another,  and  are  splendid  beyond  compare. 

While  Rome  cannot  offer  such  sumptuous 
decorative  enaetnblea  as  these,  there  is  no  pUce 
where  the  comparative  historical  study  of  mo- 
saic can  be  made  to  greater  advantage.  If  the 
environs  also  he  taken  into  account,  it  oBen 
examples  of  the  art  from  the  times  of  the  an- 
cients down  to  the  present  day.  Not  a  cen- 
tuiy  is  missing.  Unfortunately,  these  example* 
are  often  fragmentary,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
judged  as  decorative  concomitants  in  their  pres- 
ent altered  surroundings.  Frequently  they  are 
restored.  Then,  too,  the  Latin  influence  is 
always  dominant;  yet  this  same  Latin  influ- 
ence, more  .observant  of  nature,  revived  the 
moribund  Byzantine  art  after  its  last  splendid 
manifestations  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  greatly 
contributed  to-  the  Renaissance  of  the  sister  art 
of  painting  in  Giotto's  time.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  classic  mosaics  of  the 
fourth  century  in  S.  Coetanza,  S.  Pudenziana, 
and  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  As  the  dis- 
tance from  classic  times  increases,  so  correction 
and  power  of  delineation  decreases.  From  cen- 
tury to  century  the  mosaics  become  more  bar- 
baric in  form;  in  colour  there  is  no  loss  —  if 
anything,  a  gain  in  mere  splendour.  About 
the  ninth  century  art,  as  a  whole,  had  pretty 
nearly  touched  bottom;  from  the  academic 
point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  grotesque, 
for  instance,  than  the  figures  in  the  apse  a( 
S.  Prassede,  or  in  the  "Orto  del  Paradise"  of 
the  same  church.  Yet  the  composition  is  sdm- 
pie  and  monumental,  the  scale  good,  the  colour 
very  impressive,  and  the  laws  of  architectural 
decoration  everywhere  observed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  mosaics  of  this  century,  lu- 
dicroirs  as  they  may  appear  from  an  expresuonal 
pointof  view.  With  Innocent  It.  (Pope  1130- 
1143)  the  art  received  a  fresh  impulse.  The 
mosaics  onlered  by  him  that  decorate  the  fi^ade, 
the  triumphal  arch,  and  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere  show  a  marked  advance  in  correc- 
tion of  form.  The  moeaicists  of  this  epoch  be- 
gan to  study  life.  As  Geispach  remarks,  these 
forgotten  artists  of  the  twelfth  century  are  not 
autiiciently  appreciated.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth,  the  great  art  of  mosaic  culmi- 
nated. From  the  decorative  and  monumental 
point  of  view,  nothing  superior  can  be  found 
to  Jacopo  Torriti's  mosucs  in  the  apses  of 
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S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  and  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  both  ordered  by  Nicholas  IV.  (1285-1294). 
There  are  still  vestiges  of  linear  archaism,  which 
help,  rather  than  mar,  the  decorative  effect. 
Unfortunately,  at  a  later  epoch,  when  art  had 
mastered  the  human  form,  in  the  insolence  of 
its  triumph,  it  substituted  too  free  a  movement 
for  the  necessarily  constrained  and  mfgestic  fig- 
ures of  the  period  we  are  now  considering.  The 
apse  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  has  been  much, 
but  cleverly,  restored.  The  colour  scheme,  how- 
ever, the  architectural  subdivisions,  and  the 
scale  of  the  figures  are  the  same.  It  is  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  us  moderns  on  account  of  its 
openness  and  feeling  for  space,  without  the 
frequent  overcrowding  in  mosaic  compositions. 
Every  one  interested  in  mosaics  should  study  the 
works  of  Torriti.  His  use  of  gold  tesserae,  not 
only  to  enliven  otherwise  monotonous  tones  but 
at  times  to  define  the  forms,  instead  of  a  dark 
line,  is  very  artistic.  Crenerally  speaking,  the 
surfaces  of  the  early  mosaics  are  rough.  The 
vitreous  tessene  glisten  wonderfully,  and  even 
the  opaque  cubes  radiate  light.  The  use  of 
white  in  spots  (not  for  the  ground,  as  the  Ro- 
mans used  it)  4ft  very  judicious^  cleaning  up  the 
deep  colours  of  the  pictures.  Tones  apparently 
uniform  are  much  broken  by  the  subtle  intro- 
duction of  other  tones,  and  even  by  occasional 
gold  tesserae.  Thus,  a  blue  ground  represent- 
ing the  sky  is  not  graded,  but  is  varied  by 
cognate  tones,  just  as  the  water-colour  painter 
gives  "  quality "  to  a  wash  by  breaking  it. 
The  palette  —  if  the  term  may  be  appli^  — 
is  not  an  extended  one,  nor  should  it  be.  The 
far  greater  range  of  coloured  tesserae  in  later 
times  was  a  positive  drawback,  increasing  the 
temptation  to  imitate  nature  and  paintings. 
Nor  are  the  tesserse  set  close  together,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  when  mosaic  became  too 
naturalistic.  The  interstices  of  gray  or  white 
tie  the  colour  together,  and  lend  great  harmony 
to  the  whole.  While  glass  tesserae  predomi- 
nate, those  of  opaque  material  are  sometimes 
used  in  combination.  The  art  of  mosaic  de- 
clined as  the  Renaissance  advanced.  As  before 
stated,  it  became  too  pictorial.  Luigi  della 
Pace's  mosaics  (1516),  from  Raphaers  cartoons 
in  the  Chigi  chapel,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  are 
not  decoratively  successful,  notwithstanding  the 
elegance  and  nobility  of  the  drawing.  The  scale 
of  the  figures  is  too  small,  and  the  colour  gar- 
ish. The  ceiling  mosaic  in  S.  Maria  in  Creru- 
salemme,  attributed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
(1481-1536?),  is  rich  in  colour,  but  too  pic- 
torial in  treatment.  The  apsidal  mosaic  in 
S.  Maria  Scala  Coeli,  by  F.  Zucchio,  from  de- 
signs by  Giovanni  da  Vecchi  (1536-1614), 
though  decadent  in  taste  are  not  without  merit, 
the  figures  being  monumentally  grouped  in  the 
early  manner,  but  lacking  in  simplicity  of  move- 
ment and  overmodelled. 
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In  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter  is  written,  says 
Gerspach,  the  history  of  mosaic  during  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  From  1576 
to  1727  there  was  no  government  atelier.  The 
mosaicists  were  taken  from  the  many  private 
workshops  in  Rome  and  Venice.  In  1727 
Benedict  XIII.  founded  the  pontifical  atelier, 
which  is  still  active  at  the  present  day,  and 
has  been  the  mother,  as  it  were,  of  the  many 
foreign  workshops  established  in  other  lands. 
The  imitated  pictures  in  mosaics  to  be  found 
in  S.  Peter's  have  no  decorative  or  architec- 
tural interest.  As  before  remarked,  they  are 
tours  de  forces  produced  at  enormous  expense. 
The  decorative  mural  mosaics,  however,  are 
worthy  of  study.  Take,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  dome  and  its  pendentives.  The  art  of  the 
epoch  is  certainly  decadent ;  but,  putting  aside 
the  question  of  style,  the  decorative  ensemble 
is  fine,  and  the  figures  correct  in  scale.  The 
surfaces  are  rough  and  brilliant.  The  Evan- 
gelists in  the  pendentives  are  large  in  feeling 
and  have  a  fine  movement.  They  were  exe- 
cuted by  M-  Provenzale  and  others,  from  car- 
toons by  Giovanni  da  Vecchi.  After  these 
works  there  is  but  little  to  commend  in  deco- 
rative mosaic  until  the  present  time.  It  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  a  popular  art  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  practised  with  great  mechanical 
success.  Government  ateliers  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  present  century  in  France 
and  Russia,  the  personnel  being  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  Italian  workshops.  Private 
ateliers  are  now  numerous  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Many  interesting  works  have  been 
recently  executed  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New,  where  the  art  seems  to  have  a  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  is  the  task  of  posterity,  not  ours, 
to  estimate  these  undertakings.  Technically, 
it  may  be  said  that  no  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  days  of  the  ancients,  w^ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  invention  of  certain  coloured  tes- 
serae with  a  metaUic  base,  and  the  discovery  of 
oil  mastic  by  Muziano  da  Brescia  (1528-1592) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  plaster.  The  oil 
cement  sets  less  rapidly,  and  allows  the  mosai- 
cist  to  work  more  leisurely.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  ancient  method  of  work- 
ing directly  on  the  wall,  like  all  other  direct 
processes,  is  the  best.  Moreover,  it  is  probable 
that  in  pre-Renaissance  times  the  mosaicist  and 
artist  was  one  and  the  same  person.  Thus  a 
liberty  of  interpretation  was  allowed  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  artistic  result,  and  much  use- 
less elaboration  was  saved  on  the  cartoon. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  modem  decoration 
to  divorce  the  artist  from  the  artisan,  the  de- 
signer conceiving  a  work  from  the  mechanic 
executing  it.  Hence  a  discrepancy  between  the 
original  design  and  the  finished  product,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Hence,  too,  a  cer- 
tain hard  and  disagreeably  mechanical  technic. 
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Personality  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  in  art, 
and  much  of  this  is  sacrificed  when  the  execu- 
tion of. the  work  is  delegated  to  others.     The 
individuality  of  touch  is  quite  as  important  as 
individuality   of  conception.  '   There « are  :tWD 
ihcthods  now  in  vogue  for  the  execution  of 
paonumental  'mosaics,  both    indirect,  but   one 
much  more  so  than  the  other.     Of  these,  the 
best  is  called  a  nooUatura,  by  w)iich  the  de- 
sign i^  executed  face  upward,  in  portable  com- 
partments, the  tessene  being  temporarily  inserted 
into  wet  sand,  or  the  like.     Paper  or  linen  is 
glued  over  the  surface,  and  the  section  then 
transferred  to  the  w:all,  being  set  into  the  cem- 
ent previously  prepared  for  its  reception.     The 
paper  or  linen  is  afterward  removed.     This  is 
the  method  practised  in  the  Vatican  ateliers. 
By  the  other  and  inferior  process,  much  used 
by  the  modern  Venetians,  the  tessene  are  glued 
foLce  doivnward  to  the  paper  design,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  wall  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  jlist  described.     The  latter  is  the  cheaper 
method,  but  iias  the  disadvantage  that  the  ar- 
tisan does  not  see  his  work  as  it  progresses,  nor 
is  the  surface  so  brilliantly  irregular.     More- 
over, this  process  is  salt  I  to  be  less  durable.     It 
is  claimel  for  the  riooUafura  method  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  direct  mural  work.     Possibly  it 
may  be  so  for  equal  quantities  of  work  exe- 
cuted, respectively,  on  the  wall  and  in  the  shop, 
but  it  invariably  happens  with  indirect  work 
that  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  of  labour.     On 
the  wall  itself  the  artist  knows  just  what  not 
to  do.     In  conclusion,  it  shoulil  be.  borne  in 
mind  that  while  mosaic  is  a  sumptuous  deco- 
rative medium,   barbaric   gorgeousness    should 
never  replace  simple,   noble,  and  moimmental 
design.  —  Frederic  Crowninshield. 

Florentine  Mosaic.  An  inlay  of  fine  and 
delicately  coloured  stones  usually  in  a  surface 
of  marble,  white,  black,  or  of  some  other  flat 
and  uniform  tint,  but  sometimes  covering  the 
wliole  surface  with  a  continuous  pattern,  and 
without  background  which  can  be  specially  in- 
dicated. As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  work  had  received  a  great  develop- 
ment, and  in  1604^-1606  the  chapel  of  the 
Princes, » or  Medicean  chapel,  attached  to  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  was  built, 
the  walls  being  entirely  sheathed  within  with 
an  elaborate  inlay  of  very  precious  materials. 
Table  tops,  altar  fronts,  and  the  like  made  of 
this  material  are  rather  abundant  in  central 
Italy,  and  are  often  very  beautiful.  This  work 
is  generally  perfectly  flat,  but  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  a  slight  relief  is  given  to 
parts  of  the  design  ;  thus,  cherries  are  rqire- 
sented  by  precious  agates  of  a  chosen  colour, 
and  are  in  relief  nearly  half  their  diameter. 

—  R.  S. 

MOSLBM  ARCHITBCTURXI.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Mohammedans,  particularly  of  the 
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Arab  conquerors  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  of  the 
Moors  in  North  Africa  and  Spain,  of  the  Per- 
sians, of  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  and  of 
the  Turks.  These  five  divisions  comprise  all 
that  is  important  in  Mohammedan  architecture. 
It  is  necessary,  in  the  present  article,  only  to 
sketch  broadly  the  general  course  of  their  his- 
torical development,  and  their  chief  character- 
istics and  relations.  ^ 

Except  in  Persia,  Moslem  architecture  has 
everywhere  b^^n  with  Christian  models.  The 
Arabs  who  conquered  the  Mediterranean  lit^ 
toral  in  the  seventh  century  were  no  artists, 
neither  were  the  Osmanli  Turks,  nor  the  Mon- 
gols who  overran  India  and  Persia.  Bringing 
with  them  no  artistic  traditions  and  no  estab- 
lished types,  they  employed  Coptic,  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Byzantine  builders  to  erect  and 
decorate  their  mosques,  and  palaces  in  the  pre- 
vailing looal  styles.,  Civilized  in  time  by  their 
contact  with  the  Western  world,  they  devel- 
oped, in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  decided 
predilections  and  aptitudes  in  design,  by  which 
their  art  was  given  a  form  and  spirit  wholly 
unlike  those  of  the  arts -on  whibh  it  was  based, 
emphatically  Oriental  in  cliaracter.  During  the 
Dark  Ages,  while  Europe  was  plunged  in  social 
and  political  chaos,  Bagdad,  Cairo,  Cordova,  and 
Toledo  were  centres  of  a  brilliant  artistic  and 
intellectual '  activity,  and  of  a  material  splen- 
dour almost  beyond  belief  Yet  this  brilliant 
productivity  was. not  lasting;  Islam,  with  all 
its  unity  of  creed  and  intense  fanaticism,  has 
never  been  a  constructive  force.  It  has  flour- 
ished only  upon  tlie  weaknesses  of  Christian 
peoplas,  and  its  arte  have  never  exerted  any 
reflex  vitalizing  influence  on  Western  dei$ign. 

Historical  Sninmarij,  The  beginnings  of 
Mohammedan  architecture  were  made  under 
the  Arab  dominion,  which,  during  the  first  cen- 
tury after  the  Hegira  (622-722  ad.),  extended 
over  Syria  (Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  An- 
tioch,  634-641),  Persia  (Madain  captured  642  ; 
Sassanid  dynasty  overthrown),  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia  (644),  Rho<les  (655),  and  north- 
ern Africa  (Cyrene  or  Kairouan,  655;  Car- 
thage, 692)  and  Spain  (710-713).  Sicily  and 
southera  Italy  were  subjugated  early  in  the 
ninth  century.  As  early  as  637  the  conqueror 
Omar  erected  a  magnificent  mosque  on  the  tem- 
[)le  site  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  purely  Byzan- 
tine in  style,  and  has  wholly  perished.  The 
mosque  of  Amni,  at  Fostat,  near  the  modem 
Cairo,  built  a  few  years  later,  was  a  purely 
Coptic  design ;  a  few  vestiges  of  it  still  exist. 
Other  edifices  in  Jerusalem  (El  Aksah,  Kubbet 
Yakub,  Mehd  Isa,  Djaim,  etc.)  and  in  Arabia 
were  either  Coptic  or  Byzantine  in  style;  so 
also  the  mosque  of  El  Walid  and  the  Maristan 
at  Damascus  (705).  Shortly  after  this  the 
khalifate  was  transferred  from  Damascus  to 
Bagdad,  under  the  Abbasid  line.     The  expelled 
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Th«  detnil  of  the  moaque  of  Kait  Bey,  in  Cairo,       imitated  In   the  plaster  work  of  the  Alhatnbra. 

Eftypt.      The  use  of  scroll  patlcrns  and  interlacing      This  luosque,  within  the  city  of  Cairo,  wag  built  in 

patterns  in  low  relief  and  ill  cut  stone  is  very  inter-       the  flfcectiih  century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  It  muat 

citing.      This  la  tlie  kind  of  decuiatloa  which  was      not  be  uocifounded  with  the  tomb  of  Kait  Bey. 
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Oinmyads,  fleeing  to  North  Airica,  established 
the  independent  khalifate  of  the  Moghreb  (Mo- 
rocco), which  rapidly  rose  in  power  and  civili- 
zation, and  overran  Spain,  where  in  time  the 
khalifate  of  Cordova  surpassed  the  splendours 
of  Kairouan  and  the  Moghreb.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  the  most  brilliant  era  of 
Moslem  civilization.  This  period  covers  the 
splendid  reigns  of  £1  Mansur,  Haroun-el-Kar 
shid,  and  El  Mamouii,  in  the  East,  under  whom 
Bagdad  was  adorned  with  mosques  and  palaces 
of  almost  fabulous  magnificence.  It  witnessed 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Copts  and  the 
establishment  in  Egypt  of  the  Turcoman  Tou- 
lunid  dynasty,  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of 
Ibn  Toulun  (876),  of  the  great  mosque  of  Kai- 
rouan, and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Cordova  (begun  786,  enlarged  876, 
completed  by  El  Mansur  976).  The  latter  part 
of  this  period  was  marked  by  a  remarkable  ar- 
chitectural .activity  in  North  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  by  the  continued  triumphs  of  the  Mogh- 
rebi  (Moorish)  arms  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta, 
and  Egypt.  In  969  the  Moghreb  general, 
Djouhar,  overthrew  the  Toulunid  sultans,  es- 
tablished the  Fatimite  dynasty  on  the  throne, 
founded  the  present  city  of  Cairo  (El  Kaliireh), 
and  built  the  mosque  of  El  Azhar.  It  was 
under  the  Fatimites  that  vaulting  and  domes 
began  to  figure  as  important  elements  of  the 
Egypto-Arabic  style.  The  remarkable  group 
of  domical  shrines  and  tombs  of  the  Karafah, 
miscalled  "Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,"  was  begun 
in  the  reign  of  El  Hakim.  During  the  four 
centuries  following,  under  the  Ayub  dynasty 
and  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  the  Baharite 
(1250-1381)  and  the  Borgite  lines,  Cairo  was 
the  centre  of  a  remarkable  architectural  activ- 
ity, to  which  we  owe  the  further  embellishment 
of  the  Karafah  and  the  majority  of  those  beauti- 
ful mosques  which  are  the  glory  of  that  city, 
e.g.,  of  Kalaoun  (1284),  Hassan  (1356-1379), 
Barkuk  (1384),  Muayyad  (1415),  Kait  Bey 
(1465),  besides  many  others,  and  many  foun- 
tains and  palaces  which  no  longer  exist.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
Gothic  styles  in  Europe,  were  developed  the  geo- 
metric and  stalactite  ornamentation,  the  s<iuare 
or  polygonal  minaret,  and  the  pointed  dome, 
which  characterize  the  Cairene  style. 

While  Egypt  was  thus  prosperous,  the  His- 
pano-Moresque  empire  was  disintegrating,  first 
by  breaking  up  into  the  separate  kingdoms  of 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Granada,  Valencia,  etc.,  and 
then  by  successive  losses  of  territory  to  the 
Christians,  culminating  in  the  fall  of  Granada 
in  1482.  Yet  it  w^as  during  this  period  of  dis- 
integration—  especially  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  —  that  some  of  the  most 
notable  monuments  of  Hispano-Moresque  art 
were  erected.  The  "Giralda"  tower  at  Se- 
ville dates  from  1160;  the  Alcazars  of  Seville 
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and  Malaga,  1181,  1225-1300;  the  Alhambra 
at  Granada,  begun  by  Mohammed-ben-al-Hamar 
(the  Red)  in  1248,  was  completed  in  1306. 
(See  Moorish  Architecture.) 

During  these  same  centuries, — from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth,  —  while  European 
Christendom  was  developing  Gothic  architec- 
ture to  its  final  perfection  of  structural  design, 
the  Moslems  of  Persia  and  India  were  likewise 
giving  shape  to  their  own  styles  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  buildings.  Of  the  earlier  Moslem 
style  of  Persia,  which  one  may  suppose  was 
based  chiefly  on  Sassanian  traditions  with  an 
admixture  of  Byzantine  elements,  the  long 
series  of  Mongol  invasions,  from  Toghrul  Bey 
(1030)  to  Genghis  Khan  (1250),  left  almost 
nothing  standing ;  and  the  late  style,  which  de- 
veloped first  under  the  weak  Persian  Ilk  ban 
dynasty  and  reached  its  culmination  under  the 
Sufi,  or  Sefi,  shahs,  is  often  called  the  Mogul 
(Mongol)  style.  Among  its  earliest  monuments 
are  the  ruined  mosque  at  Tabriz  (1300)  and 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  0|jaitou  Khodabendeh 
at  Sultanieh  (1313).  The  style  culminated  in 
a  veritable  Renaissance  under  the  Sufis,  w^ho 
came  into  power  in  1478,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  the  Meidan  at  Ispahan  (Isfan),  the  Great 
Mosque,  college  of  Hossein,  and  Palace  of  Mir- 
rors, at  the  same  place,  the  Caravanserai  at 
Aminabad,  and  other  important  buildings  at 
Ispahan,  Hamadan,  Shiraz,  etc.  These  are  all 
of  domical  design,  and  revetted  externally  with 
glazed  tiles  of  brilliant  colours  —  a  branch  of 
keramic  art  which  the  Persians  carried  into 
Sjiain,  Turkey,  and  India,  and  developed  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  The  Persians  built 
preferably  of  brick,  and  their  forms  of  dome, 
arch,  and  minaret  were  carried  into  India  by 
the  Mogul  conquerors,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  In  do-Moslem  style.  (See  Persian  Architec- 
ture, Part  III.,  Moslem  Architecture.) 

The  Mohammedans  first  invaded  India  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  effected  no  peimanent  con- 
quest until  1192  in  the  Pathan  region  of  north- 
em  India.  Tlie  early  Pathan  moimments  are  all 
more  or  less  aftected  by  the  Hindu  influence 
(Kutub  Minar,  tomb  of  Altumsh,  ruined  mosque 
at  old  Delhi,  mosque  at  Ajmir).  Various  local 
styles  flourished  between  the  twelfth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  as  in  Jaunpur  and  Giyerat, 
in  Scinde,  Kalburgah,  and  Byapur;  but  these 
were  all  absorbed  or  overborne  by  the  style  of 
the  Moguls  (1494-1706),  in  which  Persian 
traditions  prevailed  over  the  Hindu  and  Jaina 
forms.  The  Jaina  bracket  columns,  the  cor- 
belled arches  and  horizontal-coursed  domes  of 
the  Pathan  and  Gi\jerati  styles,  disappeared  in 
favour  of  the  Persian  bulb  dome,  compartment 
vaulting,  round  minarets,  and  huge  niche  por- 
tals. The  mosque  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmud, 
at  Bgapur,  —  the  latter  with  a  noble  dome  137 
feet  in  diameter,  —  were  an  earnest  of  the  style 
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under  the  Moguls.  Delhi,  Gwalior,  the  new 
city  of  Fattehpur-Sikhri,  Lahore,  and  Agra 
were  adorned  with  an  extraordinary  series  of 
fMilaoes,  tomhs,  gates,  and  audience  halls,  on 
a  vast  scale,  and  lavishly  decorated.  Among 
them  none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  mauso- 
leum of  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra  (1650),  known 
as  the  Tbj  Mahal,  of  white  marble  and  ala- 
baster, of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  set  in 
beautiful  surroundings  of  gardens,  towers,  and 
terraces.     (See  India,  Architecture  of.) 

The  latest  of  the  five  styles  is  that  of  Tur- 
key. The  victorious  Osmanli  Turks,  whose  ca- 
reer began  in  1299  with  the  occupation  of 
fiithynia,  invaded  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  capturing  Adrianople  in  1361,  and 
Constantinople  in  1453.  The  most  important 
monuments  of  their  style,  based  wholly  on  By- 
zantine precedents  at  the  outset,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  these  two  cities,  though  Brusa,  in 
Bithynia,  possesses,  in  the  green  mosque,  Yeshil 
Djami  (1350),  a  structure  of  great  elegance, 
adorned  with  Persian  faience  of  remarkable 
beauty.  While  the  earlier  mosques  of  Constan- 
tinople were  of  Greek  Byzantine  architects,  those 
of  later  date  were,  in  most  cases,  of  Turkish 
design ;  and  the  architect  Sinan,  who  built  the 
mosque  of  Selim  I.  at  Adrianople  (1515)  and 
that  of  Soliman  I.  at  Constantinople  (1553), 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  world's  great  ar- 
chitects by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  number 
and  great  merit  of  his  works.  The  Turkish 
mosques  are  nearly  all  based  on  variants  of  the 
plan  of  Hagia  Sophia,  and  alone,  among  Mos- 
lem domical  buildings,  employ  the  Byzantine 
pendentive  and  half  dome;  but  they  display 
many  innovations  and  improvements  on  their 
Byzantine  prototypes.  Selim  I.  conquered 
Egypt  in  1517,  and  many  of  the  later  mosques 
of  Cairo  are  Turkish  in  style,  e.g.,  that  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali  in  the  citadel  (cir.  1820).  One 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Turkish 
architecture  is  the  mosque  of  Sinan  Pasha  at 
Cairo  (1468);  contemporary  with  the  mosque 
of  Kait  Bey,  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  it, 
with  its  broad  spherical  dome  on  pendentives 
and  its  Turkish  minarets. 

Characteristics  of  Moslem  Architecture, 
Underlying  all  the  specific  differences  between 
the  above  five  styles,  due  partly  to  the  racial 
distinctions  between  the  Semitic  Arabs,  the 
Moors,  the  Tartar,  or  Turanian,  Turks,  and  the 
Aryans  of  Persia  and  India,  and  partly  to  local 
environment,  there  are  certain  characteristics 
common  to  them  all.  Moslem  art  is  preemi- 
nently Asiatic  in  its  decorative  spirit,  delight- 
ing above  all  in  superficial  ornament  of  minute 
elements,  and  in  brilliant  colours  broken  up  into 
small  units  mingling  harmoniously  over  broad 
areas.  In  this  connection  the  use  of  Arabic 
letters  in  a  decorative  way  should  be  noted 
(see  Lettering).     In  general  the  decorative  pre- 
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vails  over  the  constructive  spirit;  but  this 
predominance  is  not  universal,  and  in  Persia, 
Turkey,  and  India  there  are  many  monuments 
worthy  of  compaiison,  on  the  structural  side,  with 
the  finest  contemporary  works  of  Christendom. 
Pictorial  art  and  sculpture  have  no  place  what- 
ever in  Mohainuietlan  architecture,  not  because 
of  any  hieratic  prohibition,  but  because  of  a  gen- 
eral aversion  to  forms  of  art  associated  with 
idolatry.  The  Eastern  forms  of  Christianity 
often  r^ected  all  representation  of  the  human 
figure,  and  Christian  image  worship  and  Chris- 
tian religious  decoration  were  associated  with 
the  hated  Latin  Church  —  a  feeling  which  seems 
to  have  infiuenced  the  Moslems.  Restricted 
thus  to  purely  conventional  forms,  the  early 
Arabic  decorators,  naturally  inclined  by  tem- 
perament toward  mathematics  and  philosophy 
rather  than  toward  practical  construction,  de- 
veloped a  marvellous  system  of  geometric  deco- 
ration, in  which  an  intricate  interlacing  network 
of  lines  proceeding  from  various  star  centres, 
formed  the  dominant  motive.  Whether  the 
stalactite  ornamentation  so  characteristic  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Moorish  design,  and  to 
some  extent  found  in  Turkish  and  Indian  archi- 
tecture, was  primarily  of  Arabic  or  Persian 
origin,  is  a  disputed  point.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Moslem 
system  of  decorative  inscriptions :  it  originated 
with  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  served  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  pictorial  gymboUsm.  From  Egypt 
it  spread  to  North  Africa  and  Spain,  and  also 
to  Persia,  where  it  was  executed  in  colour  on  tiles 
instead  of  being  stamped  in  stucco  or  carved  in 
stone.  These  decorative  inscriptions  are  rare  in 
Turkish  architecture,  and  in  India  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  early  Pathan  style ;  nowhere  else, 
indeed,  are  they  as  important  or  as  beautiful  as 
in  Eoypto- Arabic  and  Moorish  buildings. 

Distinctions  of  Style.  The  Egypto-Arabic 
style  employs  almost  exclusively  the  pointed 
arch,  nearly  equilateral ;  the  pointed  dome  ex- 
ternally decorated  in  relief,  and  the  square  or 
polygonal  minaret  in  diminishing  stages;  its 
builiiings  are  usually  of  moderate  scale,  though 
often  covering  large  areas ;  stalactite  decoration, 
geometric  panelling,  inlays,  and  vestments  of 
coloured  marble  abound.  The  Moorish  style  is 
characterized  by  the  horseshoe  arch,  often  cuspeil ; 
by  the  general  absence  of  domical  or  vaulted  con- 
struction and  of  lofty  features  (except  a  few 
isolated  towers) ;  and  by  a  showy  system  of  in- 
ternal decoration  in  stamped  plaster  and  mosaic 
of  tiles.  Secular  buildings  abound  among  its 
remains  in  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
Moslem  style  except  that  of  India.  Persian 
architecture  is  distinguished  by  its  bulb  domes, 
huge  niche  portals,  round  minarets,  external 
colour  decoration  in  figured  tiles,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  four-centred  arch  something  like  those  of 
the  Tudor  style.     Indo-Moslem  buildings   are 
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mostly  of  stone,  which  gives  them  a  dignity  of 
external  aspect  often  wanting  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  edifices.  In  constructive  science  they 
rank  high,  and  are  further  dignified  by  their 
beautiful  settings  and  approaches.  The  bulb 
dome  and  round  minaret  are  found  in  India  as 
in  Persia ;  but  the  ogee  arch  is  more  common, 
and  ornate  carving  in  stone  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian  buildings.  Turkish  archi- 
tectui*e  alone  employs  the  Byzantine  dome,  half 
dome  and  pendentive,  and  the  round  minaret 
with  conical  spire.  It  is  the  most  sparingly 
decorated  of  all  the  Mohammedan  styles,  espe- 
cially in  its  total  lack  of  external  colour ;  on  the 
other  hand  its  great  monuments  have  a  pic- 
turesqueness  of  mass  and  a  scientific  excellence 
of  construction  which  partly  atone  for  their 
coldness  and  bareness.  (Compare  Balkan  Penin- 
sula; Mosque.) 

Bourgoin,  Les  Arts  Arahes  ;  Fergusson,  Indian 
and  Eastern  Architecture;  Franz  Pasha,  Die 
Baukunst  des  Islam  (iu  the  Darmstadt  Handhuch 
der  Architektur) ;  Gayet,  VArt  Arabe^  VArt 
Persan;  Owen  Jones,  The  Alhamhra;  Cost4», 
Monuments  Modernes  de  la  Perse;  Parvill6e, 
V Architecture  Ottomane;  Prisse  d'Avennes,  VArt 
Arahe;  Texier,  Description  de  VArmenie^  la 
Perse ^  etc.;  Gustave  Le  Bon,  La  Civilisation  des 
Arabesy  Les  Civilisations  de  VInde,  Les  Monu- 
ments de  VInde  ;  Cboisy,  Histoire  de  V Architecture, 

—  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

MOSQUB.  The  building  which  for  Moham- 
medans takes  the  place  of  the  cliurch  among 
Christians  and  the  synagogue  among  Hebrews ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  specially  appointed  place  for 
prayer  and  exhortation.  Attendance  there  is 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  Islam.  (See  Egypt, 
Architecture  of;  Mihrab;  Moslem  Architecture.) 
(Cuts,  cols.  971,  972.) 

M08QTJX]  EL-AK8A.      (See  El-Aksa.) 

M08QTJX]  OF  ATA  SOPHIA  (HAGIA 
SOPHIA).     (See  Church  of  S.  Sophia.) 

MOSQUB  OF  OMAR.  In  Jerusalem;  a 
building  of  late  Byzantine  or  perhaps  of  the 
earliest  Mohammedan  period  in  Syria.  The 
mixed  character  of  the  architectural  details  has 
caused  great  controversy  as  to  its  origin. 

MOSUNG,  DIBBOLT;  architect. 

In  1454  Mosung  built  the  existing  choir  of 
the  church  of  S.  Nicolas  at  Strasburg,  Alsace, 
Germany,  and  a  tower  for  this  church  which 
has  been  destroyed. 

G6rard,  Les  Artistes  de  V  Alsace, 

MOxivu.  In  fine  art,  primarily,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  work  of  art,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the 
motive  of  a  wall  painting  in  a  church  is  bibli- 
cal, or  legendary,  or  drawn  from  the  history  of 
a  saint  or  other  personage.  By  extension,  and 
more  commonly,  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
work  of  art,  either  considerefl  in  its  entirety  or 
in  its  details.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
motives  of  Grothic  sculpture  are  rather  vigorous 
action,    portraiture,    grotesque    imaginings    of 
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monsters,  or  the  like,  than  religious  representa- 
tion. So  it  is  often  said  of  a  building  of  one 
epoch  or  style  that  it  has  some  motives  drawn 
from  another  and  earlier  style.  A  person  who 
denies  to  Italian  Gothic  the  character  of  true 
Gothic  architecture  may  yet  say  that  it  offers 
admirable  Gothic  motives. 

MOTOR.  (See  Dynamo,  under  Electrical 
Appliances.) 

MOUCHARAB7.  Same  as  Meshrebeeyeh. 
The  attempt  to  apply  this  term  written  in  this 
or  any  other  way  to  overhanging  or  projecting 
members  in  other  than  Moslem  architecture  is 
unwarranted. 

MOUIaD.  A,  A  form  used  to  guide  a  work- 
man, whether  a  solid  object  requiring  to  be 
exactly  copied  or  reproduced  by  casting,  or  a 
profile  cut  out  of  a  board  or  piece  of  sheet  metal. 
In  the  second  of  these  characters  the  mould  is 
used  for  running  plaster  mouldings  and  the  like. 
(Compare  Pattern ;  Templet.) 

B.  The  hollow  into  which  melted  metal, 
liquid  plaster,  or  the  like  is  poured  in  the  pro- 
cess of  casting.  Such  a  mould  is  itself  a  direct 
cast  or  impression  of  a  mould  in  sense  A. 

C,  Same  as  moulding ;  a  common  abbrevi- 
ation used  by  the  trades  in  composition,  as  bed 
mould. 

Face  Mould.  (See  under  F.) 
Failing  Mould.  (See  under  F.) 
MOUIiDING.  A,  The  plane,  curved, 
broken,  irregular,  or  compound  surface  formed 
at  the  face  of  any  piece  or  member  by  casting, 
cutting,  or  otherwise  shaping  and  modelling  the 
material,  so  as  to  produce  modulations  of  light, 
shade,  and  shadow.  The  term  is  generally 
understood  as  meaning  such  a  surface  when 
continued  uniformly  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  a  continuous  band  or  a  series  of  small  parts. 

B,  By  extension,  a  piece  of  material  worked 
with  a  moulding  or  group  of  mouldings,  in  sense 
A,  on  one  or  more  sides ;  the  piece  being  usually 
just  large  enough  to  receive  the  moulding  so 
worked  and  to  afford  one  or  two  plane  surfaces 
by  which  it  is  secured  in  place  for  decorative  or 
other  purpose. 

C,  From  the  common  use  of  wooden  mould- 
ings made  separate  and  very  cheaply,  in  the 
moulding  mill,  any  slender  strip  of  material 
planed  and  finished,  used  for  covering  joints, 
concealing  wires,  and  the  like.  (For  the  use  in 
electric  wiring,  see  under  Electrical  Appliances.) 

Note.  —  Mouldings  having  specific  names  de- 
scriptive of  tlieir  particular  forms  are  not  defined 
here  because  the  use  of  the  attributive  term  is  self- 
explanatory,  as  in  Cove  Moulding,  Drip  Moulding. 

(See  Apophyge ;  Bead  ;  Beak ;  Casement ; 
Cavetto ;  Chamfer ;  Congee ;  Cove  ;  Cyma ; 
Dentil;  Drip;  Echinus;  Fillet;  Flat;  Flut- 
ing ;  Fret ;  Keel ;  Lamb's  Tongue ;  Lip ;  List ; 
Ogee;  Ovolo ;  Quirk  ;  Rabbet ;  Reeding ;  Scape ; 
Scotia;  Spring;  Talon ;  Torus;  Trochilus.) 
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AnT)iiiar  Moulding.  Any  moulding,  of  what- 
ever HeL-tioii,  which  forms  a  ring  about  a  surface 
of  revolutiun,  as  a  shaft,  base,  or  capital.  The 
fillet,  torus,  etc.,  of  a  clasMc  base,  the  astragal 
of  the  necking,  the  echinus  and  anuuli  of  the 
capital,  are  all  annular  mouldings. 

AntbemloD  Moulding.  One  <lecorated  by 
antheinionn.     (See  Antheraion  Band.) 

Baok  Moulding.  Same  as  Wall  Moulding, 
especially  as  applte<l  at  the  back  of  the  trim 
around  a  window  or  the  like. 


MOULDIHO 
soffit  of  a  cornice  or  a  similar  projecting  surface, 
la  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  cornices,  in  particu- 
lar, the  mouldings  below  the  dentil  baud. 

Beleotloa  Uouldlng.  Same  as  fialection 
Moulding. 

BUlet  Hooldlng.  One  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  one  or  more  series  of  Billets,  that  is 
of  limall  cylindrical  or  prismatic  members  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  so  that  their  axes  and  that 
of  the  entire  series  is  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  moulding. 


f  iilliiit  ■inliririiliiy*H 
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HODLDIKU: 

from  the  DoFiB  Temple.  Cnrtnlh.                 B.   Cfiiu  RkU. 
Uu>,BMbiorDlac1«ttin,  Koma.                   T.   Oiee  nr  liu  Kom 
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Baloetlon  Moulding.  In  panelled  work,  a 
moulding  next  the  stiles  and  rails  aud  project- 
ing beyond  the  plane  of  their  face.  (Knre  in 
the  United  SUtes.) 

Band  Moulding.  In  carpentry,  any  mould- 
ing applie<l  to  a  &!it  surface  aa  a  band. 

Baas  Moulding.  In  general,  any  horiEontal 
moulding  forming  a  base  or  part  of  a  base.  In 
particular,  the  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  base- 
board or  other  similar  member. 

Bed  Moulding.  The  moulding  or  group  of 
mouldings  immediately  beneath  the  projecting 


Blrd'a  Beak  Moulding.  A  moulding  having 
a  profile  like  a  birds  beak;  convex  on  the 
upper  or  outer  face  and  concave  on  the  lower  or 
inner  foce. 

Boleotion  Moulding.  Same  as  Balection 
Moulding. 

Bnoe  Moulding  A  moulding  composed 
of  two  ogees,  each  the  reverse  of  the  other,  hav- 
ing the  general  outline  of  a  printer's  brace  or 
bracket.     (See  Keel.) 

Cable  Moulding,  A  form  of  moulding  re- 
sembling a  rope  or  cable,  used  occasionally  in 
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the  Boiuanesque  or  round-Arched  period  of 
medieeval  architecture  (twelfth  century)  id  the 
decoration  of  arches.  The  slander  twisted  shafts 
of  l&te  Chtthic  architecture  in  Florence  and 
Venice,  as  applied  to  the  angles  of  buildings, 
are  sometimes  called  cable  roouldinga. 


Calf'a  Toogns  Moulding.  One  formed  by 
a  sei-ies  of  pendant,  pointed,  tongue-like  mem- 
bers relieved  against  a  plsne  or,  more  usually, 
a  curved  surface.  Thb  decoration  is  commonly 
found  in  archivolts  of  early  ine<Iiieval  British 
architecture,  the  tongues,  in  such  cases,  radiat- 
ing from  a  common  centre. 

Cant  Moulding.  A  bevelled  moulding; 
either  one  having  a  bevelled  back,  for  nailing 
into  a  comer  or  angle,  aa  between  a  wall  and 
ceiling,  or  one  whose  face  or  profile  is  chiefly  a 
cant  or  oblique  surface. 

Chain  Moulding.  A  moulding  in  the  form  of 
a  chain  with  links;  occasionally  met  with  in 
Norman  and  Romanesque  buildings  (twelfth 
century). 

GUnbeak  Moulding.  A  moulding  common 
in  Renaissance  and  modem  work,  consisting  of 
a  convex  followed  below  by  a  concave  profile, 
with  or  without  a  fillet  below  or  between,  as 
an  inverted  ogee,  or  an  ovolo,  fillet,  and  cove. 
(Compare  Bird's  Beak  Moulding.) 

Ctowq  Hoolding,  Any  moulding  serving 
as  a  corona  or  otherwise  forming  the  crowning 
or  finishing  member  of  a  structure  or  of  a  deixi- 
rative  feature ; 
especially,  in  the 
trades,  a  mould- 
ing having  the 
form  of  the 
cyma  recta. 
HorLniNo  ;  I2tr  CnirniRT  :  Bdga  Monld- 
Chuk<|H  of  saint  Ch..!».  ing  ^  mould- 
ing whose  gen- 
eral form  is  rounded  convexly,  the  curves  being 
interrupted  by  a  Sllet  or  concave  curve  making 
a  sharp  edge  at  about  its  centre  line.  Typically, 
it  has  a  quarter  round  above,  then  a  horizontal 
fillet,  then  a  quarter  round  of  smaller  radius. 


Many  modifications  of  this  form  are,  however, 
de8ignat«d  by  the  term. 

Head  Moulding.  Same  as  Hood  Mould- 
ing. 

Hood  Moulding.  Any  moulding  having 
the  form  of  a  miuiature  Hood ;  especially  the 
moulding  or  group  of  mouldings  which,  in 
mediieval  architecture,  is  often  carried  in  pro- 
jection above  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window, 
and  which  com- 


HavLDiKO  r  Ybnetiam  ;  14th 
Centdrv  ;  A  Vabiett  of 
Dentil  MouLDiNa. 


This  feature 
very  common  in 
English  domes- 
tic architecture, 
and  the  hood  moulding  is  either  in  the  form  of 
a  pointed  arch  or  in  the  familiar  form  of  a 
straight  bar  terminating  the  lintel  or  flat  arch 
at  top  and  having  vertical  returns  carried  down- 
ward.    (See  Label.)  —  R.  S. 

Hebnly  Moulding.  An  overhanging  band 
whose  lower,  projecting  edge  is  shaped  to  a 
continuous  undulating  curve.  The  term  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  heraldic  adjective 
nebula  or  nebuly,  while  the  member  so  de- 
scribed is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  moulil- 
ing.  Common 
in  Romanesque 
architecture 
and  perhaps 
derived     from 


^g       1 


Ox-«7«d  Moulding.  A  concave  moulding 
assumed  to  be  less  hoUow  than  the  Scotia  but 
deeper  than  the  Ca- 

P«ail  Moulding. 
(See  Paternoster.) 

Pellet  MoulfUng. 
In  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture, a  fillet  or 
small  fascia  orna- 
mented with  small 
1 1  eini  spherical  pro- 
jections. Pellet  orna- 
mentation is  the 
treatment  of  any  sui^ 
fare  with  similar  pro- 
jections arraiigeil 
geometrically  or  in 
patterns ;  especially 
used  in  pottery.  The 
ornamentation  of  fas-     Moitldino;  Hooi>-»roDU>- 

,■;«.  nHth  B  BiiPPPaBinn  "">   "''   WINDOW,   FROM 

ciffi  wiin  a  succession         witbev.  Oion. 
of  flat  disks  in  Ro- 
manesque architecture  is  sometimes  called  pellet 
moulding.     (Compare  Bezant.) 
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Plotore  Moulding.  A  continuouB  moulding 
of  wcMxi  tioin  1^  to  2^  or  3  inches  wide,  nailed 
near  the  top  of  the  wall  of  a  room,  sometimes 
forming  the  lower  member  of  the  cornice,  or 
serving  itself  as  a  cornice,  or  to  separate  the 
frieze  from  the  wall  field  below;  adapted  to 
receive  easily  adjustable  picture  hooks  from 
which  pictures  may  be  hung. 

Quirk  Moulding.  Any  moulding  character- 
ized or  accentuated  by  one  or  more  quirks,  as 
the  beads  worked  along  the  edges  of  common 
sheathing. 

Raised  Moulding.  Same  as  Balection 
Moulding. 

Raking  Moulding.  A,  Any  moulding  ad- 
justed to  a  rake  or  ramp. 

B.  Any  overhanging  moulding  having  a 
soffit  which  has  a  rake  or  slope  downward  and 
outward. 

Roll  and  Fillet  Moulding.  (See  next 
term.) 

Roll  Moulding.  Any  convex,  rounded 
moulding,  approaching  whoUy,  or  in  part,  a 
cylindrical  form.  The  term  has  no  absolute 
meaning  and  may  be  applied  to  a  simple 
round,  as  a  Torus  or  Bowtell,  or  to  a  more 
elaborate  form,  as  an  Edge  Moulding.  A  com- 
mon form  is  semicylindrical,  intemipted  at 
about  its  centre  line  with  a  vertical  projecting 
fillet.  This  and  any  other  kindred  form  is 
frequently  known  as  a  Roll  and  Fillet  Mould- 
ing. 

Sprung  Moulding.  In  carpentry,  a  mould- 
ing, or  group  of  'mouldings,  to  which  is  given  a 
considerable  projection,  with  a  minimum  use  of 
material,  by  being  worked  along  one  face  of  a 
board  whose  width  corresponds  to  the  sloping 
dimension  of  the  mouldings  from  edge  to  edge. 
The  board  is  then  set  at  a  slope  following  the 
general  direction  of  the  projection. 

Star  Moulding.  In  Romanesque  architec- 
ture, a  moulding  whose  surface  is  carved  into 
a  succession  of  projecting  starlike  shapes. 

Thumb  Moulding.  In  carpentry,  a  mould- 
ing having  a  cross  section  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  lateral  profile  of  the  end  of  a 
thumb. 

Wall  Moulding.  A  moulding  in  sense  B, 
used  to  conceal  the  joint  between  a  trim  and 
the  wall  behind  by  being  closely  fitted  into  the 
angle. 

Wave  Moulding.  A  decoration  for^  fiat 
members,  as  a  fascia,  composed  of  a  succession 
of  similar  undulations  somewhat  resembling 
curling  waves,  first  used  in  Greek  architec- 
ture and  common  in  all  derived  styles.  (See 
Nebuly  Moulding;  Vitruvian  Scroll,  under 
Scroll.) 

Weather  Moulding.  Any  moulding  which 
is  weathered  so  as  to  throw  off  water  to  protect 
the  structure  below,  as  a  hood,  drip,  or  water 
table. 
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Zigzag  Moulding.  (See  Bfttons  Rompus; 
Chevron.) 

MOUIiDINa  MnJi.  A  mill  in  which 
primarily  wooden  mouldings  are  manufactured 
by  power  machines.  (See  Woodworking  Ma- 
chinery.) 

MOUMD.  A  heap  of  any  material,  espe- 
cially of  permanent  character  and  more  or  less 
symmetrical  shape.  (See  Barrow;  Tumu- 
lus.) 

In  America  there  are  two  classes  of  mounds : 
first,  those  which  are  simply  of  earth  heaped 
up,  and,  second,  those  which  are  wholly  or 
partly  of  masonry.  To  the  latter  the  term 
"  pyramid  "  has  been  applied.  They  are  all  the 
work  of  the  American  Indian  or  red  race. 

Earthwork  mounds,  the  principal  region  for 
which  is  the  Mississippi  VaJley  eastward  from 
the  river,  have  been  attributed  to  a  pre- 
historic mysterious  race  called  Mound  Builders, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  its  existence. 
The  mounds  are  generally  not  high,  but  are 
often  extensive. 

Masonry  mounds  are  numerous  in  the  Mexi- 
can country  and  southward,  and  are  frequently 
of  great  magnitude.  They  were  constructed  of 
adobe  brick,  of  rubble,  and  of  rough  or  dressed 
stone,  or  all  combined,  usually  plastered  over 
with  a  layer  of  stucco.  It  is  not  certain  that 
they  were  always  wholly  artificial.  They  were 
built  as  raised  platforms  to  support  other  build- 
ings, something  in  the  fashion  of  the  palace 
temples  of  Mesopotamia.  (See  Mexico,  Archi- 
tecture of,  §  I ;  Mogote.) 

Bandelier's  Archoeological  Tour  in  Mexico; 
the  writings  of  Lewis  Morgan,  Cyrus  Thomas, 
Chamay,  Stephens,  Saville,  and  Maudsley. 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

MOVING.  In  the  technical  sense,  the  pro- 
cess of  shifting  a  building  from  one  site  to 
another.  (For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject, 
see  under  Shoring.) 

MOXO,  EL.  (See  Herrera,  Francisco.) 
MUD  BRICK.  (See  Adobe;  Adobe  Brick.) 
MUD  BUILDING.  Building  done  with 
natural  materials  mixed  with  water,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  monolithic  work  which  is 
made  with  cement  or  other  prepared  material. 
Pis^  work  and  adobe  are  strictly  mud  building. 
This  kind  of  work  was  done  largely  in  ancient 
Egypt,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  forms 
of  the  massive  stone  building  of  later  times 
were  derived  directly  from  the  older  use  of  the 
skeleton  frame  of  light  reeds,  and  the  like, 
covered  with  mud  probably  applied  in  many 
successive  coats. 

MUDEJAR  ARCHITECTURE.  That 
which  in  Spain  shows  strong  Moorish  influence, 
while  yet  following  in  its  main  lines  the  style 
of  the  European  building  of  the  time.  The 
name  is  principally  given  to  that  of  the  four- 
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ier,  J.)  as  architect 
T  8«vii.i.B,  BB-     of  that  edifice.     The 

aUK    ABOUT    KK».  ^.^]jg  ,|^j  ^j  j^jg 

reached  the  cornice  of  the  great  onler  of 
tcrs.  After  1666  he  waa  auperawied  by 
hJH  aasDciate  Gabriel  Le  Due  (see  Du(\ 
(Jnbriel  le).  Le  Muet  published  MaiiHre 
lip  bien.  bAtir  pour  toutes  sortea  de  per- 
»)Hi)e«  (folio,  Paria,  1623). 

KHprich-Robeit,     L'Sgliae   de    Fal-ile- 
Orii-f. 

MniilillT,  A.  S. ;  architect ;  d.  Octo- 
ber, 1890. 

Mullet  came  to  Washington  from  Ohio 
HDon  lifter  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  at 
tlie  invitation  of  Secretary  Chase,  and 
was  iiiade  supervising  architect  of  the 
Treasury.  An  immense  number  of  pub- 
lic buildings  were  carried  out  under  hia 
admintst ration  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  great 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


MUNIUBNT  BOOM 

HITIiIJON.    A  slender,  vertical,  intermediate 

member  forming  part  of  a  flrvmework,  or  serving 

to  subdivide  an  opening  or  the  like.     The  term 


purpose,  rather  than  to  a  supporting  member 
forming  part  of  the  general  construction.  (Com- 
pare Muntin.) 

MtTLTIFOIL.     (See  Foil.) 

MUNICIPAIi  BUILDINa.  A  building 
containing  offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
affaire  of  a  municipality, —  that  is,  a  corporate 
city,  —  and  hence  applied  to  such  a  building  of 
any  large  and  important  community.  (See 
Broletto  ;  Capitole ;  Casa  de  Ayuntamiooto  ; 
City  Hall ;  Hotel  de  Ville ;  Maine ;  Palawo 
Publico;  Rathhaus;  Stadhuia;  Town  Hall; 
Village  Halt.) 

MI7NIMBNT  ROOM.  A  room  arranged 
for  the  keeping  of  documents  of  importance,  m, 
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That  of  iheSiMinpCliappl,  in  the  Vaticun.   Tin-  of  Andrew  mirl  IVIit.    Tbe  went  wall  has  Michel- 

nurCh   wnll  on   llii-  liplit  linM,   iiPureHt   tlit-  nllar,  Riiutlii's  I.;iHt  rliirl;:iiit'iil.  and  aboiilone  third  of  his 

IVniKiiiri's  Baptisiii  .if  Clirist.  wi-i.iul,  lt.ittU-.'lli'M  piiintiiiss  iiii  lli<-  viiiilt  an-  visible.     This  is  a  per- 

Teiii|i[atiii]i  uf  C'liriHt.  tlilnl,  (ihirlandajn's  Culliii;;  fcL'ily  buru nioiii,  with  im  ari'hiLcctural  ik'ciimliun. 
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men,  fortified  by  centuries  of  tradition,  demanded 
a  flat  mural  treatment,  even  when  background 
and  middle  ground  ohJectH  hod  some  importance 
in  the  decoration.  This  sentiment  of  decorative 
flatness  subsisted  for  mrtny  centuries.  In  the 
mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  the  figures  of 
men,  women,  and  animals  are  in  the  main  col- 
oured patterns  upon  flat  coloured  gToun<l. 
Where  accessories  are  introduced,  they  also  are 
treated  flatly,  and  are  intended  either  to  sym- 


bolize, to  help  out  a  story,  or  eimpljr  to  fill 
space  as  <lecorative  spots,  never  to  appear  as 
real  objects,  set  deeply  enough  into  the  back- 
ground to  justify  their  small  size  as  compared 
with  the  human  figures.  This  is  to  say,  in  a 
word,  that  they  have  no  atmospheric  persjiective. 
As  instances,  one  may  note  the  little  "  Pala- 
tium  "  of  Theodoric,  or  the  tiny  "  Portus  Classis  " 
in  the  mosaics  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ra- 
venna ;  here  the  saints  and  virgins,  the  palace 
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and  the  galleiy,  all  stand  in  &  friece  of  equal 
height ;  eolumnB  and  ships  do  not  overtop  the 
men  and  women,  yet  all  are  on  exactly  the  same 
atmospheric  plane. 

All  that  play  of  light  and  modulation  which 
comes  in  an  absolutely  realistic  treatment  of 


nature  was  left  out  of  these  mosaics,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  play  of  tight  upon  the  uneven 
surface  made  by  the  cubes  or  tessersB,  the  tleco- 
rative  arrangement  of  lines,  the  use  of  purely 
ornamentn!  forms,  and  the  subtile  variations  of 
tone  in  masses  of  cubes,  which  when  seen  from 
a  distance  appeared  to  form  flat  patterns. 


All  this  was  in  strict  comprehension  of  the 
laws  of  decoration.  In  later  mosaics,  such  as 
those  of  the  Capella  Reale  at  Palermo,  of  Mon- 
reale,  or  of  the  earlier  works  in  S.  Marco,  such 
changes  from  the  Ravennese  treatment  as  occur 
are  not  in  the  direction  of  loss  of  flatness,  but 
rather  in  the  direction  of  compli- 
cation. The  decorations  are  more 
broken  up  into  smaller  and  more 
numerous  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the 
artists  who  worked  for  Boger  of 
Sicily  or  for  the  crusading  Doges 
thought  and  composed  less  simply 
than  did  the  men  who  worked  for 
Justinian  and  Theodoric.  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  where  mosaic  was 
little  use^l,  the  same  decorative  flat^ 
ness  prevailed  throughout  all  of 
what  we  call  Gothic  art,  and  a 
man  painted  a  miracle  or  a  battle 
upon  the  walls  of  a  church  or  in 
the  miniatures  of  a  manuscript  ex- 
actly as  be  painted  a  blazon  upon 
a  shield.  Approximately,  the  same 
treatment  was  applied  to  tapestries 
and  subsisted  in  this  branch  of  art 
(owing  to  certain  mechanical  condi- 
tions, which  see  later)  much  longer 
than  it  did  in  wall  painting. 

Indeed,  realism  in  textile  art 
hardly  obtained  at  all  until  the 
late  seveDteenth  century,  and  this 
in  great  part  is  why  the  tapestries 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  artis- 
tically so  inferior  to  those  of  earlier 
times,  since  they  are  not  only  less 
dignified  in  design,  but  are  usually 
far  less  flat  in  treatment. 

The  change  from  flat  to  realistic 
treatment  in  Italian  mural  painting 
was  gradually  effected  between  the 
middle   fifteenth    and    the   middle 
sixteenth  centuries.     This  change 
was  very  prejudicial  to  true  deco- 
ration, but  it  was  a  necessary  phase 
in  the  evolution  of  modem  art,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  direct  result  of 
increased  (though  still  immatui-e) 
knowledge   in   the  artist.      Three 
fiictors  especially  enter  into  the  evo- 
lution of  this  change  of  treatment : 
first,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
mwlelling ;  secondly,  the  knowledge 
of  linear  ami  atmospheric  perspec- 
tive ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  oil  as  a 
medium  instead  of  fresco.    Giotto  did  not  know 
how  to  model,  and  his  figures  stand  up  in  flat 
decorative  silliotiette.     PoU^uolo  and  his  con- 
temporaries, studying  anatomy  enthusiastically, 
fell  too  much  in  luve  with  it  to  forfeit  a  single 
detail,  so  that  collar-bone  and  ribs,  muscles  of 
back  and  breast,  unduly  accentuated,  painted  for 
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in  a  dwelling  house,  title  deedfi,  marriage  aettle- 
ments,  and  the  like;  or,  in  a  monasteiy,  its 
charters  and  laws. 

MUNNION.  Same  as  Mullion ;  most  often 
used,  however,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of 
muntin. 

MUNTIN.  A  small,  slender  mullion  in 
light  framing,  as  a  sash  bar,  a  middle  stile  of  a 
door. 

MURAIi  PAINTING.  In  its  literal  sense, 
the  painting  of  wall  surfaces  and  ceilings 
with  patterns  or  subjects.  The  discussion  of 
this  subject  falls  conveniently  under  certain 
separate  headings,  which,  however,  caimot  be 
entirely  kept  apart,  but  to  an  extent  include 
each  other. 

Media  and  Methods  used,  (For  media, 
see  Encaustic  Painting ;  Fresco  Painting ;  Kal- 
somine ;  Mosaic ;  Oil  Painting ;  Water  Colour ; 
Water  Glass ;  Wax  Painting.) 

Methods  in  Practising.  In  painting  a 
decoration,  a  small  rough  sketch  is  usually 
made  first,  in  black  and  white,  or  colour,  or  both ; 
then  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  sketch  in 
colour  follows.  Careful  drawings  are  next 
made.  These  latter  are  enlarged  to  the  full  size 
to  be  adopted.  The  enlargement  is  usually 
made  by  dividing  the  drawing  into  many 
squares  and  triangles  by  ruled  lines,  and  then 
enlarging  these  latter  mathematically  together 
with  the  figures  which  the  lines  subdivide. 
Sometimes  the  modem  artist  photographs  his 
drawings  and  enlarges  them  by  means  of  a 
lantern  throwing  the  picture  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face (curved  surfaces  distort  the  lines),  and  then 
tracing  these  pictured  lines  with  charcoal  or 
other  drawing  material.  Enlargements  are 
usually  made  upon  paper,  and  this  drawing 
made  to  full  scale  is  generally  called  the  cartoon. 
The  lines  of  this  cartoon  may  be  transferred  to 
the  wall :  (1)  By  means  of  coloured  impression 
paper;  this  can  be  used  conveniently  only  in 
small  work.  (2)  The  direct  pressure  of  the 
stylus  along  the  lines  of  the  drawing.  This 
method  can  be  used  only  when  the  surface  of 
the  wall  is  soft  enough  to  take  an  impression. 
(3)  By  pricking  with  a  sharp  instrument  along 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  and  then  pouncing  the 
lines  with  coloured  powder,  which  penetrates 
the  paper  and  leaves  a  pattern  on  the  wall. 
All  these  methods  iigure  and  often  practically 
destroy  the  cartoon. 

Scaffolding,  Scaffolding  is  required  in 
nearly  all  mural  work  and  is  more  or  less  rough, 
or  ingenious.  The  best  scaffolding  is  the  one 
which  cuts  off  least  light  from  the  worker, 
since  in  some  cases  nearly  all  the  light  is 
obscured  by  the  platforms  of  planks,  and  the 
artist  works  wholly  by  calculation.  In  such 
cases,  this  platform  must  occasionally  be  in  part 
removal  and  replaced  to  enable  the  worker  to 
correct  errors  of  judgment  caused  by  the  dark- 
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ness.  In  lofty  churches  the  Italians  frequently 
use  movable  towers,  suggesting  the  **city  tak- 
ing "  war  machines  of  the  ancients.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  scaffolds  ever  made 
was  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green, 
the  engineer  of  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington.  It  consisted  of  an  enormous  steel 
truss  hung  from  a  steel  pin  in  the  eye  of  the 
lantern  at  125  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
resting  below  upon  wheels  which  travelled  on  a 
rail  around  the  cornice  at  the  spring  of  the 
dome,  which  was  at  about  70  feet  from  the 
ground  below.  The  immense  advantage  of  this 
scaffold  or  ** traveller"  was  that  by  moving  it 
from  the  place  on  which  he  had  "been  working, 
the  artist  going  down  to  the  pavement  could 
look  up  and  see  exactly  what  he  had  done  and 
what  changes  he  must  make. 

When  the  artist  has  his  scaffold  and  has 
transferred  liis  cartoon  to  the  wall,  he  woiks 
much  as  does  the  painter  upon  the  canvas, 
except  that  the  physical  conditions  are  apt  to 
be  less  comfortable.  For  the  actual  application 
of  colour  see  under  the  head  of  the  various 
Media. 

The  first  and  last  essential  of  mural  painting 
is  harmony  ;  harmony  of  the  painted  >^  ork  with 
its  architectural  surroundings  and  light.  The 
painting  must  be  consistent  with  its  environ- 
ment, otherwise  you  may  have  good  architec- 
ture and  good  painting,  but  you  will  have  a  bad 
effect,  that  is  to  say,  bad  decoration.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  harmony  may  cover  the  whole 
field  by  subdivision  into  harmony  of  composi- 
tion, of  scale,  of  line,  colour,  modelling,  masses, 
lighting,  perspective,  since  composition  is  the  art 
which  all  these  are  made  to  act  together  in  by 
homogeneous  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

Scale,  In  an  easel  picture  the  scale  may 
vaiy  from  miniature  to  the  size  of  life ;  in  mural 
painting  these  variations  are  included  and  are 
often  exceeded,  the  scale  of  the  figures  attaining 
a  heroic  or  even  a  colossal  proportion.  This 
scale  is  determined  primarily  by  the  distance 
from  the  eye  at  which  the  painting  is  placed. 
Thus  the  figures  in  the  ceiling  of  a  drawing- 
room  16  feet  high  would  but  little  exceed  the 
size  of  life,  whereas  the  figures  painted  upon 
the  vaulting  of  a  chapel  60  feet  high  or  upon  a 
dome  at  150  feet  would  necessarily  be  of  much 
greater  size. 

A  second  determinative  influence  upon  scale 
of  figures  in  mural  painting  is  that  of  the  archi- 
tectural membera  or  architectural  ornament 
juxtaposed  to  the  painted  work.  The  safest 
method  for  determining  scale  is  to  fasten  ex- 
perimentally to  the  surface  to  be  painted  car- 
toons of  figures  executed  to  various  scales. 

The  composition  of  lines,  in  mural  paint- 
ing, must  be  influenced  by  the    surrounding 
architectural  forms  and  the  shape  of  the  paint- 
I  ing  itself.     Thus,  in  a  medallion  or  lunette  the 
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effect  is  enhant^ed  if  certain  main  lines  in  the 
compaiition  reecho  the  form  of  the  entire  subject. 
For  fine  examples  Bee  Raphael's  lunettes  in  tlie 
Vatican  Staiize  and  Del  Sarto's  "  Madonna 
del  Sacco."  Lines  directly  contradicting  the 
Burrounding  forms  &re  also  useful  at  times,  and 
the  apparent  height  or  width  of  a  painting  may 
be  increascl  by  the  skilful  use  of  lines. 

In  the  composilioii  of  masses  the  same  rules 
apply,  since  a  mass  is  in  a  measure  circumscribed 


by  an  imaginary  line.  The  size  and  number  of 
the  masses  are,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  the 
surrounding  architecture,  since  the  eye  demands 
in  certain  spaces  the  reiKwe  produced  by  large 
simple  masses,  and  in  other  spaces  an  effect  in 
greater  complexity.  See  Giotto  and  also  Raphael 
as  masters  of  simplicity  in  masses,  and  among 
modem  painters,  Jean  Paul  Laurens  as  one  who 
has  specially  useil  the  contrast  of  simplicity  and 
complexity  in  the  distribution  of  masses. 
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Composition  of  lighting,  of  modelling,  of 
colour,  are  bo  iaterdepemlent  that  they  canDot 
be  separated.  All  should  work  together  to  pro- 
duce that  relative  flatness  which  is  eeeeotial  to 
anything  mural,  since  a  mural  painting  must 
cling  to  the  wall  surface,  must  not  make  a  hole 
in  it  nor  start  forth  from  it,  must  not  focus  its 
elTei-t  stereoacopically,  but  must  t«ll  as  one  piece 
from  corner  to  corner, 

Tlie  modelling,  in  a  Jecorative  painting,  in 
order  that  the  mural  quality  of  relative  flatness 
shall  be  preserved,  must  be  far  simpler  than 
in  an  easel  picture.  Again,  distance  affects 
moiielling.  A  heroic  or  colossal  head  which 
appears  right  in  a  studio  may  at  150  feet  of 
height,  if  too  much  modelled,  be  nothing  but 
a  coufused  spot.  The  attainment  of  a  proper 
medium  between  too  much  and  too  little 
modelling  in  decoration  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  artist.  For  almost  com- 
plete elimination  of  modelling  see  Greek 
vases;  for  nai/ simplicity  see  Giotto;  for 
modelling,  still  relatively  flat  but  complicated 
by  <letail,  see  the  late  fifteenth  centuiy  Tus- 
cans; for  a  return  to  relative  simplicity  gov- 
erned by  science  see  Raphael's  Stanze;  for 
modelling  pushed  further  in  mural  work,  see 
Tintoretto,  Veronese,  and  later  men. 

Colour  in  decoration  is  sulyect  to  some  of 
the  laws  that  govern  modelling.  Colours  are 
less  affected  by  distance  as  they  approach 
blue.  All  artificial  light  alters  colour,  elec- 
tricity somewhat  less  than  gas  or  candle- 
light. Blues  are  especially  troublesome  under 
artificial  light,  as  are  also  blue  purples ; 
greens  and  yellows  are  less  difficult  to  man- 
age. Sunlight,  pure  north  light  as  required 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  twilight,  ail  es- 
sentially affect  colour,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
creature  of  light  and  may  be  created  or  de- 
stroyed by  it.  Again,  inequality  of  lighting 
has  an  important  effect  on  colour.  Parts  of 
any  large  decoration  are  sure  to  be  nearer 
the  light  of  door  or  window  than  other  partis. 
The  artist  must  heighten  his  key  in  the  less 
lighteil  portions  of  the  picture.  Decorations 
are  also  subject  to  reflections ;  thus  one  re- 
ceiving reflected  light  from  cool  greensward 
requires  difi'erent  treatment  fix)m  one  which 
receives  warm  yellow  sunlight  titun  a  pave- 
ment. 

Linear  Perspective.  In  the  mural  paint- 
ing of  vertical  surfaces  raised  to  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  ground,  and  especially  in  the 
painting  of  ceilings,  certain  tricks,  or  at  least 
lours  de  force,  of  perspective  were  achieved  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Italians  and  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. In  this  treatment,  called  "  di  sotto  in 
su "  (fiiim  below,  upward),  the  attempt  was 
made  by  the  use  of  violent  perspective  to  make 
things  painted  on  ceilings  appear  as  they  really 
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would  if  aeen  from  below.  The  attempt  never 
wholly  succeeded.  To  begin  with,  architecture 
thus  painted  in  perspective  can  look  right  only 
when  seen  from  one  single  place  in  the  room,  or, 
as  a  critic  has  said,  can  only  appear  right  to 
one  man  with  one  eye  in  one  place. 

Again,  the  human  figure,  when  violently  fore- 
shortened from  underneath,  becomes  unbeautiful. 
The  cleverest  artist  cannot  make  the  head  spring 
gracefully  from  the  centre  of  the  body,  or  a  fm* 
show,  advantageously,  only  the  under  part  of 
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the  chin  and  the  point  of  the  nose.  Some  of 
the  most  skilful  masters  avoided  these  ditlicul- 
ties  by  being  illogical  and  violsting  truth.  Man- 
tegna  and  Melozio  da  Forii,  the  first  to  introduce 
violent  ceiling  perspective,  met  the  difficulties 
honestly  and  the  result  was  almost  always  ugly. 
Compare  for  proof  of  this  t)ie  foreshortened 
figures  which  lean  over  the  balustrade  in  the 
ceiling  of  Mantegna's  "  Camera  degli  Sposi  " 
(Ducal  Palace  of  Mantua)  with  the  marching 
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Romans  of  his  '*  Triumph  of  Ciesar  "  (Hampton 
Court  Palace)  and  see  how  the  latter  exceed  the 
former  in  grace. 

When  the  attempt  is  limited  to  making  fig- 
ures upon  a  vertical  surface,  raised  high  above 
the  head  of  the  spectator,  appear  as  they  really 
would  when  seen  from  below,  the  result  is  more 
successful.  See,  as  instance,  some  of  Mantegna's 
wall  frescoes.  But  even  here  the  effect  is  rather 
suggested  than  logically  carried  out,  since  upon 
any  plane  placed  high  above  one's  head  and 
abutting  upon  a  vertical  surface,  the  figures 
would  soon  disappear  from  view,  concealed  by 
the  ground  which  gave  them  footing. 

Entertaining  and  skilful  effects  of  suggested 
foreshortening  have  frequently  been  achieved  on 
vertical  surfaces  and  surfaces  sloping  slightly 
inward  as  they  rise,  such  as  pendentives  to 
cupobus.  See  especially  the  pendentives  painted 
by  Correggio  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma. 

Correggio  was  the  first  to  attack  the  problem 
of  "  di  sotto  in  su  "  perspective  on  a  tremen- 
dous scale  in  this  same  cathedral,  and  he  prob- 
ably carried  out  his  scheme  as  logically  as  was 
possible  to  any  painter  who  proi)osed  to  com- 
bine beauty  with  tnith.  To  begin  with,  he 
chose  for  the  portion  of  his  masonry  whicli  was 
to  come  directly  above  the  head,  the  oubf  pos- 
sible logical  scheme,  that  of  figures  flying  freely 
in  the  air  and  therefore  8iujcef)til)le  of  any  vari- 
ation of  attitude.  Below  these  figures,  repre- 
senting the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  he  set 
about  the  vertical  octagon  supiwrtiiig  the  cupola, 
figur&s  leaning  against  a  simulated  balustrade 
and  looking  upward.  The  best  proof  of  the 
ugliness  of  violent  foreshortening  is  that  even 
when  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  so  consummate 
a  master  as  Correggio,  by  far  the  least  beauti- 
ful portion  of  the  whole  decoration  is  found 
where  the  foreshortening  is  most  violent,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  group  supporting  the  Virgin 
and  especially  in  the  Madonna  herself. 

When  we  come  to  flat  ceilings  the  problem 
is  more  difficult  still,  and  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  find  a  single  case  among  the  later  mas- 
ters in  which  the  conditions  have  been  logically 
met.  Veronese,  perhaj)s  the  most  skilful 
painter  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  greatly  en- 
joyed performing  tricks  of  perspective ;  but  in 
his  finest  ceilings  he  is  utterly  and  audaciously 
illogical,  for  after  foreshortening  two  or  three 
figures  violently  to  show  how  clever  he  can  be, 
he  leaves  other  figures  (nearly  always  his  cen- 
tral or  principal  figures,  the  ones  in  fact  in 
which  he  most  desireil  to  have  beauty  and  grace) 
quite  unforeshortened,  so  that  they  would  pitch 
headforemost  from  the  ceiling  if  they  were 
real  people.  As  an  instance  see  the  great 
"Triumph  of  Venice"  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
where  the  horseman  in  the  foreground  is  care- 
fully foreshortened,  while  the  ladies  in  the  bal- 
cony above  are  hardly  foreshortened  at  all.     A 
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still  more  curious  example  is  that  of  the 
"Crowning  of  the  Virtues"  (No.  1197)  in  the 
Louvre. 

Tiepolo,  who  loved  tours  de  force  more  and 
dignity  less  than  did  the  Veronese,  has  gone 
even  farther  than  the  latter  in  his  tricks  of 
perspective. 

To  resume  all.  These  foreshortened  ceilings 
suggest  skill,  and  are  often  eminently  entertain- 
ing. They  are  never  quite  logical,  but  as  all 
pictorial  art  is  conventional,  they  are  legitimate. 
They  astonish  and  impress  the  average  spectator, 
and  no  question  is  more  common  than  ''Is  it 
not  terribly  diflicult  to  paint  a  ceiling  because 
of  the  foreshortening  ? " 

To  this  the  answer  is  "  No ;  to  a  trained 
and  skilful  artist,  foreshortening  figures  is  not 
especially  difficult."  The  difficulty,  and  it 
amounts  perhaps  to  impossibility,  is  to  make 
violently  foreshortened  figures  as  beautiful  as 
figures  in  simpler  attitudes. 

This  difficulty  is  heightened  when  many  fig- 
ures are  groui>e<l  together,  so  that  a  ceiling 
abounding  in  pronounced  foreshortening,  while 
it  may  be  entertaining  in  a  saldn,  is  less  suit- 
able to  a  room  making  distinct  pretensions  to 
dignity.  No  man  loved  foreshortening  betUT 
than  did  Michelangelo,  no  one  j^rformed  it  with 
more  ease ;  yet  he  instinctively  felt  (as  did 
Raphael)  its  lack  of  dignity  when  used  in  the 
*idi  sotto  in  su  "  manner,  and  among  some  three 
hundred  figures  that  crowd  the  vaulting  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  only  one,  the  Jonah,  even  sug- 
gests this  trick  perspective. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak  here 
only  of  foreshortening  from  underneath.  Since 
pictorial  art  represents  round  figures  upon  flat 
surfaces,  ecerj/  figure  is  necessarily  foreshortened ; 
it  is  only  when  tlie  "  di  sotto  in  su "  problem 
is  confronted,  and  the  figure  is  seen,  as  it  were, 
from  the  soles  of  the  feet  upward,  that  fore- 
shortening becomes  incompatible  with  beauty. 

Tiej)olo  in  the  eighteenth  century  pushed 
the  use  of  this  foreshortening  farther  than  any 
other  master;  but  his  title  to  fame  by  no 
means  rests  here,  but  rather  in  his  consummate 
use  of  colour*  and  of  broad,  flat,  clean-edged 
jylanes  of  colour. 

Mural  flatness  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  decoration  that  its  discussion  becomes  in  a 
measure  a  short  history  of  decorative  painting. 

The  wall  paintings  and  coloured  reliefs  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  are  made  absolutely 
mural  by  their  lack  of  perspective,  linear  or 
atmospheric.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Etnis- 
can  wall  painting.  In  the  decorations  upon 
the  walls  of  Pompeian  houses  there  is  much 
more  attempt  at  perspective  illusion,  but  even 
here  no  real  perspective  depth,  no  realistic 
variety  of  atmospheric  planes,  is  obtained.  There 
is  little,  if  any,  subtile  modulation  of  tints. 
The  sesthetic  sense  of  the  Greco-Roman  work- 
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their  otd  sakee  and  not  for  the  geoeral  effect, 
broke  up  the  eilbouette  of  the  body.  This  com- 
plicated the  decoration,  "made  holes  in  it,"  in 
artist's  parlance ;  but  a  far  greater  blow  to  the 
decorative  flatness  of  mnral  painting  was  given 
hy  the  achievemetit  of  atmospheric  perspective. 
Paolo  Uccello,  Brunelleaco,  and  otheia,  dissatis- 
iied  with  our  "  Palatium  "  or  "  Portua  Classis  " 
of  Ravenna,  wished  a  bouse  to  have  four  sides ; 
to  be  capable  of  standing  up  by  itself,  not  as 
flat  cardboards,  but  as  a  solid. 

They  worked  hard  at  linear  perspective  until 
all  the  lines  were  correct ;  but  even 
then,  although  the  house  might  look 
right  to  many  Florentines,  or  to  Man- 
tegna  in  Padiia,  in  fact,  to  the  men 
who  had  no  feeling  for  atmoephere,  it 
did  not  look  right  to  Giorgione,  Cima, 
Titian.  They  pushed  the  bouse  back 
into  the  depths  of  the  picture  by  the 
atmoepheric  planes,  golden  or  brown  or 
gray,  thnt  lay  between  it  and  the  fore- 
ground figures  of  their  picture.  Pic- 
lure  now  becomes  the  word,  for  the 
more  tnily  mural  decoration  of  the  early 
time,  the  works  of  Oiotto  and  Masaccio, 
are  replaced  by  the  magnificent  pictures 
of  Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoretto.  The 
third  factor  in  this  evolution,  namely, 
the  use  of  oil  as  a  medium,  had  great 
influence  in  determining  the  new  real- 
ism, because  it  facilitated  the  expres- 
sion of  atmospheric  planes  and  what 
artists  call  envelopment.  With  this 
change  in  treatment  came  a  change  in 
the  setting  of  the  pictorial  decoration. 
The  Tuscans  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  habitually  vaulted 
their  rooms,  and  the  tendency  of  this 
architectural  arrangement  was  to  give 
the  more  important  decorative  subjecta 
to  the  walls,  and  to  cover  the  vaulting, 
pendentives,  lunettes,  etc.,  with  minor 
subjects  or  pure  ornament.  These  sub- 
jects were  surrounded  with  flat  painted 
borders,  which  also  followed  the  inter- 
sections of  the  vaulting.  Such  is  the 
general  arrangement  of  many  of  the 
most  famous  cycles  of  Tuscan  decora- 
tion, of  the  Ginttoe,  of  the  Masaccioe, 
the  frescoes  of  Pcrugino  in  the  Cambio  at  Pe- 
rugia, of  Signorelli  at  Orvieto,  Ghirland^o  in 
Florence,  in  fact  of  the  typical  fifteenth  century 
wall  painting  of  central  Italy.  We  have  said 
that  the  Tuscan  realists  and  idealists  alike  in 
the  fifteenth  century  detracted  from  the  flatness 
and  simplicity  of  their  work  by  compUcation 
and  overloading. 

The  great  Tuscans  and  Umbrians  of  the  cumu- 
lative period,  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  learned  the  lesson  of  all  this ;  they 
simplified  their  anatomy,  treating  the  body  more 
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freely,  rtyected  much  of  the  decorative  detail, 
and  Raphael  in  his  Stanie  of  the  Vatican  said 
the  ultimate  word  in  monumental  mural  paint- 
ing. With  all  of  these  men  fresco  was  the 
medium  used,  and  fresco  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  the  decorator,  since  there  is  a  sort  of  silveiy 
grayness  inherent  in  it  which  keeps  the  work 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  wall. 

As  an  instance  of  this  diflerence  between  true 
fresco  and  other  media,  compare  Andrea  del 
Sarto's  frescoes  in  the  portico  of  the  Aununziata 
of  Florence  with  the, beautiful  frieze  pmnted 


by  Carpaccio  in  the  little  church  of  8.  Giorgio 
degli  Schiavont  at  Venice.  In  the  cycle  of  An- 
drea both  linear  and  atmoepheric  perspective  are 

adequate,  and  the  composition  is  filled  with 
objects  upon  many  different  atmospheric  planes; 
nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  mural  flatness 
about  it  all  largely  due  to  the  medium,  fresco, 
and  differing  widely  from  the  atmospheric  depth 
given  by  Carpaccio  to,  for  instance,  his  study 
chamber  of  S.  Jerome,  in  the  S.  Giorgio  frieze. 
The  period  of  the  change  of  medium  from  fresco 
to  oil  coincided  with  an  architectural  change  in 
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rooms.  There  had  always  been  some  flat  ceil- 
ings in  Tuscany,  but  large  rooms  were  usually 
vaulted ;  now  even  great  halls  received  the  beamed 
ceilings  with  caissons.  For  a  while  the  mouldings 
of  such  were  delicate  and  suited  to  a  flat  treat- 
ment of  the  pictures,  but  soon  these  mouldings 
in  relief,  which  had  superseded  the  painted 
borders  of  the  quattrocentisti,  grew  large  and 
ponderous,  oval  and  round  medallions  were  sur- 
rounded by  such  heavy  wreaths,  caissons  were 
flUeJ  with  such  high  relief  of  stucco  and  wood, 
that  a  richer  and  more  realistically  modelled 
treatment  of  the  pictured  surface  suited  them, 
while  the  depth  of  the  oil  painting  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  masses  of  gold  and  the 
deep  shadows  resulting  from  the  heavy  carving 
of  the  framing.  The  artists  now  forgot  all 
about  making  their  work  mural,  that  is  to  say, 
keeping  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  feeling 
that  there  was  a  wall  behind  their  painting. 
Raphael  in  his  Stanza  della  Segnatura  had 
r^um^d  all  the  lessons  of  Italian  mural  painting, 
and  had  brought  to  his  r^sum^  consummate 
artistic  science.  Upon  the  four  walls  of  his 
room  he  placed  his  principal  subjects,  medal- 
lions and  minor  subjects  decorate  his  vaulting ; 
he  rejects  at  once  the  overemphatic  anatomy  of 
PoU^uolo  and  the  complicated  decorative  para- 
phernalia of  Pinturicchio.  In  the  "  Stanze  "  there 
is  little  or  no  gold,  few  brocaded  patterns,  or 
minute  details  of  armour  or  costume.  In  the 
"  Disputa,"  the  "  School  of  Athens,"  the  "  Juris- 
prudence," flgures,  draperies,  and  architecture 
are  treated  simply  and  with  a  breadth  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Giotto  and  Masaccio. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  in  his  cloister  of  the  Scalzo 
follows  the  same  broad  path.  In  the  Stanze 
of  Raphael  and  in  many  other  decorations  of  the 
time  we  have  painted  architecture  instead  of  the 
borders  painted  upon  architecture  which  had 
gone  before,  and  upon  the  vaulting  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  Michelangelo  painted  all  about  his 
pictures  and  his  prophets  a  tremendous  archi- 
tectural framework,  a  sort  of  painteil  hypaethral 
illusion,  whch  is  fine  because  it  is  Mijchel- 
atigelo^Sy  and  because  it  binds  together  such 
tremendous  creations.  Painted  architecture  be- 
came common  in  Tuscany  wherever  there  were 
plaster  walls  in  the  great  rooms,  but  much 
space  was  given  to  real  pilasters,  engaged 
columns,  friezes  in  relief  and  niches;  for  the 
direct  imitation  of  antique  architecture  had 
grown  apace. 

The  domes  which  followed  those  of  Brunel- 
lesco  and  Michelangelo  gave  a  field  for  decoration 
of  a  most  imposing  character,  but  few  of  the 
works  executed  justify  the  opportunity  offered. 

The  finest  and  most  typical  example  is  that 
given  by  Correggio  in  his  wonderful  cupola  of 
Parma,  where  the  artist  breaks  straight  through 
his  dome  surface  and  shows  us  figures  flying 
freely  in  the  sky  above  a  painted  balustrade 
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which,  with  foreshortened  figures  against  it, 
surrounds  the  octagon  that  supports  the  cupola. 
In  this  work  the  medium  is  fortunately  fiasco, 
which  helps  to  preserve  an  atmospheric  feeling 
throughout  the  dome ;  and  if  Correggio  breaks 
with  some  of  the  traditions  of  decoration,  he 
atones  for  their  violation  by  the  beauty  of  his 
types,  the  power  and  sweep  of  his  conception 
and  execution.  Except  for  the  domes,  flat  ceil- 
ings instead  of  vaulting  were  now  the  rule,  and 
the  caisson  openings  were  usually  filled  with 
vast  canvases,  fastened  upon  stretchers,  or 
whiteleaded  to  the  walls.  Oil  had  become  the 
medium  used,  and  this  was  the  epoch  of  the 
splendid  paintings  of  Titian,  Veronese,  and 
Tintoretto,  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  Venice.  The  artist,  as  has  been  said  before, 
had  wholly  forgotten  that  any  restraint  can 
exist  for  the  mural  painter,  any  limitations  in 
the  direction  of  flatness,  or  simplicity,  or  em- 
phasis of  silhouette ;  and  he  now  painted  upon 
a  church  wall  exactly  as  he  would  the  same 
scene  in  an  easel  picture,  that  is  to  say,  real- 
istically, with  focussed  effect,  w^ith  depth  of 
perspective,  with  richest  and  deepest  colours 
whenever  he  wished  them. 

Let  us  compare  Raphael's  Segnatura  Hall 
with  Tintoretto's  upper  hall  in  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Rocco.  We  know  what  the  former  was  with 
its  vaulting,  its  frescoed  walls,  its  flat  painted 
architecture,  which  represented  hardly  more, 
than  borders  to  the  subjects.  In  the  hall  in 
the  Scuola  we  leap  from  Raphael  and  central 
Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  Tintoretto  and  Venice  fifty  years  later.  The 
whole  architectonic  character  of  a  decorative 
setting  has  changed.  A  vast  hall  is  surrounded 
by  richly  carved  benches  and  dado  in  very  high 
relief;  terminal  figures  abound  with  their  heads 
cut  clear  from  the  wall.  The  windows  are 
loaded  with  heavy  sculpture ;  everywhere  there 
is  sally  and  jut;  the  ceilings  hold  ponderous 
caissons.  Between  the  windows  and  in  the  cais- 
sons are  the  decorations  of  Tintoretto.  To  make 
a  comparison,  one  feels  that  in  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican  Raphael  took  a  simple  empty 
room,  with  four  brick  walls,  and  truly  deco- 
rated it;  that  in  the  Scuola  the  architect  built 
a  gorgeous  hall,  the  sculptor  enriched  it,  and 
that  then  Tintoretto  came  along  and  turned  it 
into  a  picture  gallon/. 

These  great  canvases  of  Tintoretto,  Veronese, 
and  Titian  are  in  one  sense  not  decorations  at  all ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  mural  because  they  are 
not  flat.  Their  atmospheric  perspective  "  makes 
a  hole  "  in  the  wall.  They  are  in  fact  huge  pic- 
tures framed  in  architecture,  and  are  not  easel 
pictures  only  because  they  are  too  large  to  go 
upon  any  easel  or  to  find  floor  space  if  mov- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  certain  pictorial  sub- 
jects are  suited  only  to  very  large  canvases, 
and  when  such  men  as  Veronese  and  Tintoretto 
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paint  them  we  are  glad  indeed  to  have  the  result, 
even  if  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  decoration,  canons  which  the  artistic  tem- 
perament of  these  men  could  not  have  con- 
formed to  without  loss  to  their  work.  In 
considering  how  much  latitude  may  be  allowed 
to  temperament  in  mural  painting,  this  at  least 
can  be  said,  that  although  vast  realistic  pic- 
tures may  be  accepted  upon  flat  wall  or  flat 
ceiling,  they  are  utterly  inadmissible  upon  such 
portions  of  wall  as  especially  suggest  construc- 
tion,—  the  interstitial  spaces  of  vaulting,  for 
instance.  Taking  into  account  all  this,  the  gen- 
eral fact  remains  that,  splendid  as  were  the  later 
painters,  especially  the  Venetians,  the  earlier 
painters  were  truer  decorators ;  and  as  muralist, 
pure  and  simple,  the  great  Veronese  or  the  gor- 
geous Tiepolo  must  bow  to  the  grave  antl  sim- 
ple Giotto.  —  Edwin  Rowland  Blashfield. 

F.  Crownlnshield,  Mural  Painting^  Boston, 
1887;  Vasari,  Blasbfield-IIopkins  ed.,  especially 
the  noles  in  which  the  principles  of  mural  painting 
are  discussed;  works  on  painting  for  those  epochs 
especially  devoted  to  mural  painting,  as  the  books 
of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  on  Italian  art,  and 
biographies,  whether  in  separate  works  or  in  dic- 
tionaries of  biographies  of  painters  who  have  been 
eminent,  as  Ricci's  Correggio^  Michers  Rubens, 
MUntz's  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Dilke's  French  Paint- 
ers of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Havard's  Vie  de 
J.  P.  Galland,  Rhys's  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
(quarto,  189-3),  and  Frederick,  Lord  Leighton  (oc- 
tavo, 1900).  jj   g 


;  archi- 
tect; d.  Sept.  12,  1814. 

Murphy  practised  in  Dublin  in  1786.  In 
1788  he  went  to  Portugal  to  make  the  ilhistrar 
tions  for  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Views  of  the  Church  of  Bataiha  (London, 
1793-1795,  folio).  His  chief  work  is  The 
Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  with  descrip- 
tion by  T.  H,  Home  (London,  folio,  1813- 
1816). 

Arch.  Pub,  Soc.  Dictionary, 

MUS£b  CARNAVALET.  In  Paris,  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  history  of  the  city, 
occupying  the  Hotel  de  Camavalet. 

MUatSB  DE  CLUNT.  (See  Hotel  de 
Cluny  ;  also  Lenoir,  A.  A.) 

MUatSE  DES  MONUMENTS  FRAN- 
9AIS.  A  collection  formed  under  the  first 
French  Republic  and  the  Empire  by  Marie 
Alexandre  Lenoir  (see  Lenoir,  M.  A.),  with 
official  sanction.  It  contained  monuments 
taken  from  desecrated  churches,  portions  of 
buildings  which  had  been  sold  and  were  in 
process  of  destruction,  and  many  precious 
antiquities  which  were  likely  to  disappear  in 
more  ordinary  ways.  After  the  Restoration  it 
was  broken  up,  but  the  more  bulky  monuments 
remained  in  the  building  on  the  Quai  Mala- 
quais,  and  still  remain  now  that  that  building  is 
used  for  the  ^cole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
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MUSlSB     DES     PETirS-AUOUSTINS. 

Same  as  Mus^  des  Monuments  Francais ;  so 
called  from  the  ancient  monastery  in  which  the 
collections  were  deposited. 

MUS£e  DU  LUXEMBOURG.  In  Paris, 
the  chief  national  collection  of  works  by  living 
artists,  occupying  galleries  and  other  rooms  in 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 

MUS^  OAIiLIERA.  In  Paris,  a  private 
foundation  occupying  a  very  interesting  build- 
ing designed  for  the  museum  and  built  about 
1890. 

MUS£e  OUIMET.  In  Paris,  a  private 
foundation  occupying  a  modem  building  of 
neoclassical  design. 

MUSEO  CORRER.  In  Venice,  of  which 
the  name,  belonging  properly  to  the  collection 
of  Teodoro  Correr,  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  foundation;  occupies  the  Fondaco  dei 
Turchi. 

MUSEO  NAZIONALR  In  Italian,  a 
National  Museum,  especially  so  called.  That 
of  Florence  occupies  the  Bargello,  to  which  it 
has  given  its  name.  That  of  Palermo  occupies 
buildings  which  were  once  a  convent.  That  of 
Naples  fills  a  very  large  and  important  build- 
ing, built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  often 
altered,  and  used  for  a  museum  only  since 
1790;  and,  from  soon  after  that  time  until 
1861,  under  the  name  Museo  Real  Borbonicg. 
The  very  beautiful  staircase  and  the  uppermost 
story  date  from  about  1790.  The  building  is 
throughout  plain  and  roughly  finished,  but  is 
well  adapted  for  its  present  purpose,  and  is  a 
dignified  structure. 

MUSEUM.  A  building  or  group  of  build- 
ings arranged  to  contain  collections  of  any  kind 
for  public  inspection  or  for  special  study,  or 
both.  Specimens  in  natural  history,  anatomical 
and  other  preparations,  and  specimens  used  in 
medical  study,  works  of  fine  art,  models,  and 
objects  gathered  for  archaeological  study  are  all 
stored  and  exhibited  in  museums.  Picture 
galleries  and  sculpture  galleries  for  permanent 
storage  and  exhibition  as  distinguished  from 
those  prepared  for  annual  or  less  frequent  tem- 
porary exhibitions  are  also  museums  in  the 
above  sense. 

The  museums  of  Europe  and  America  are 
either  (1)  old  buildings  intended  for  a  different 
purpose,  or  (2)  old  buildings  to  which  important 
alterations  have  been  made,  or  (3)  buildings 
erectetl  especially  as  museums. 

(1)  The  Museo  Nazionale  in  Florence  is  the 
old  Bargello,  the  large  halls  and  o])en  galleries 
of  which  are  used  without  alteration,  the  light 
being  admitted  through  the  ancient  windows. 
The  halls  of  the  Pitti  Palace  are  used  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Of  similar  character  were  most 
of  the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg  until  the 
recent  removal  of  the  collections  to  an  outside 
building,  and  all  the  ground  floor  galleries  of 
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the  vast  Louvre  Museum  as  well  as  nuuiy 
of  those  in  the  upper  stories.  Where  side 
light  is  acceptable  these  arrangements  are  not 
necessarily  bad;  but  in  these  more  than  in 
others  the  supposed  necessity  of  architectural 
effect  interfeies  with  the  proper  lighting  of 
objects  exposed. 

(2)  In  ancient  palaces,  halls  reserved  for 
museum  purposes  have  had  skylights  opened, 
and  in  many  cases  long  galleries  have  been 
built,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  upper 
story,  as  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  where  what 
was  once  an  open  loggia  has  been  enclosed  and 
has  had  skylights  opened ;  or,  as  in  the  Belve- 
dere Museum,  formerly  the  principal  one  in 
Vienna;  or,  as  in  the  great  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  where  the  uppermost  story  has  been 
partly  built  for  the  purpose  and  partly  altered 
80  as  to  furnish  the  pictures  with  top  light.  The 
Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples  is  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  this  class ;  here  an  immense  palace- 
like building,  built  originally  for  a  university 
and  used  at  different  times  for  different  pur- 
poses, was  finally  established  as  a  museum 
about  1816,  the  change  of  destination  involv- 
ing the  building  of  top-lighted  galleries.  The 
minor  or  special  collections  of  many  European 
capitals  are  often  provided  with  exhibition 
rooms ;  in  this  way  the  lower  halls  of  a  great 
palace,  as  in  the  Lateran  Palace  at  Rome, 
in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  the  Griine 
G^wblbe  at  Dresden,  were  used;  but  these, 
though  often  called  ** museum''  or  by  an 
equivalent  term  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
are  not  museums  in  the  sense  here  given  to  that 
term. 

(3)  The  old  museum  at  Berlin  was  finished 
in  1828,  and  remains  as  useful  a  building  as 
any  of  its  successors.  The  Glyptothek  at 
Munich,  finished  in  1830,  is  a  singularly 
elaborate  structure  with  a  plan  involving  great 
variety  in  the  different  rooms  and  halls.  This, 
though  providing  top  light  for  sculptures  and 
in  80  far  less  perfectly  successful  than  if  a 
different  system  had  been  followed,  is  yet  one 
of  the  best  museums  in  Europe.  The  old 
Pinakothek  of  Munich,  though  not  finished  till 
1836,  seems  to  have  been  planned  before  either 
of  the  museums  above  named.  In  this  a  very 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  combine  every- 
thing which  a  museum  of  art  should  provide 
(see  Pinakothek).  The  London  National  Gal- 
lery was  finished  in  1838.  The  British  Mu- 
seum, begun  in  1823,  was  continued  at  different 
epochs,  and  some  of  the  changes  have  been  so 
great  as  almost  entirely  to  renew  the  building, 
80  that  the  actual  date  of  its  present  arrange- 
ment is  hard  to  fix.  The  picture  gallery  of 
Dresden  was  built  about  1850,  the  new  Pinak- 
othek at  Munich  was  finished  in  that  year,  the 
new  museum  at  Berlin  in  1855,  the  National 
Museum  at  Munich  in  1866,  the  Vienna  Mu- 
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seum  of  Art  and  Industry  was  finished  in  1871 ; 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  was  begun 
at  about  that  time,  and  finished  in  its  original 
form  two  years  later. 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  special  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  directors,  guardians,  or  buOd- 
ers  of  museums  to  agree  as  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  those  buildings.  Such  agree- 
ment as  the  librarians  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  sought  to  reach  (see  Library)  might 
have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  managers 
and  to  the  public.  The  earliest  museums  espe- 
cially built  for  that  purpose  are  as  good  as  the 
latest.  Private  picture  galleries  and  the  like 
have  received  no  more  consistent  study  than 
museums,  and  the  latest  built  ones  are  as  likely 
to  prove  failures  as  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 
(See  Gallery ;  Lighting ;  Skylight.) 

It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
works  of  art  to  show  in  temporary  exhibitions, 
or  those  who  have  had  temporary  buildings  to 
provide  as  the  commencement  of  permanent 
museums  have  found,  that  a  very  plain  shed, 
possibly  of  fireproof  material,  is  easy  to  ar- 
range; but  that  the  demands  sure  to  be  made 
upon  the  managers  to  allow  of  great  architec- 
tural splendour  in  the  permanent  structure  have 
generally  interfered  greatly  with  the  proper 
lighting  and  showing  of  the  objects  exposed. 
It  is  on  this  account  the  more  necessary  that  a 
body  of  rules  should  be  accepted  as  binding 
upon  all  builders  of  museums.  Certain  formulie 
for  the  section  through  the  room,  for  the  placing 
and  comparative  size  of  the  windows,  or  sky- 
lights, for  the  protection  of  the  objects  within 
from  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  like, 
might  be  adopted  and  the  existence  of  these 
rules,  even  if  not  binding  upon  the  planners  of 
new  museums,  might  be  useful. 

The  National  Museum  at  Athens,  of  which  a 
part  was  finished  and  occupied  before  1880,  is 
a  building  in  which  perfect  simplicity  was  com- 
bined with  incombustible  structure.  As  there 
were  no  pictiu'es  to  be  exhibited,  side  light  was 
used  exclusively,  and  the  openings  placed  high 
in  the  wall  with  excellent  results.  The  Natural 
History  Museum  in  London,  built  1882-1883, 
is  largely  sacrificed  to  the  very  stately  and 
effective  entrance  hall.  The  most  recent  great 
museums  are  the  two  buildings  on  the  Burg 
Ring  at  Vienna,  finished  in  1889,  and  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London,  finished 
1895 ;  while  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
both  in  New  York,  have  additions  made  to  them 
rather  frequently.  —  R.  S. 

Bxltiali  Museum.  The  chief  national  mu- 
seum of  art  and  science  of  Great  Britain.  The 
natural  history  collections  have  been  removed 
to  a  building  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
building  on  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  which 
still  retains  the  name  British  Museum,  is  now 
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devoted  to  antiquities  and  fine  arts  alone.  The 
building,  with  its  remarkable  colonnade,  was  iin> 
ished  about  1850 ;  but  the  circular  reading-room, 
covered  by  a  great  dome,  is  of  later  erection. 

Capitoline  MuBoum.  At  Rome  ;  opposite  the 
palace  of  the  Conservators.    (See  Campidoglio.) 

MUSHREBXIBTEH.     (See  Meshrebeeyeh.) 

MUSIC  HALL.  A  large  room  arranged  for 
the  giving  of  musical  entertainments,  usually 
public.  The  smaller  halls  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  commonly  called  recital  halls,  or  tem- 
porarily by  other  names.  The  larger  music 
halls  resemble  theatres  in  most  of  the  details 
of  arrangement,  etc.  The  smaller  are  apt  to 
resemble  lecture  rooms,  in  having  only  one  floor 
or  a  floor  with  one  set  of  galleries. 

The  following  maxims  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment and  finishing  of  the  music  hall  have  refer- 
ence only  to  the  transmission  of  sound  from  the 
orchestra  or  singer  to  the  audience.  They 
should  be  compared  with  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject  under  Acoustics,  and 
as  referred  to  under  that  term. 

(1)  Soft  wood  should  be  used  to  cover  or 
line  the  walls  throughout,  replacing  plaster. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  any- 
where a  brick  wall  not  covered  and  concealed 
by  wood  sheathing ;  nor  should  the  podium  or 
front  wall  of  the  stage  be  of  brick.  The  music 
hall  is  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  internal 
structure,  built  within  and  separated  from  the 
outer  walls  and  roof  of  the  building.  The 
spaces  between  may  be  used  for  foyers,  pas- 
sages, staircases,  etc.,  as  is  usual. 

(2)  It  is  necessary  that  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing back  of  the  stage  should  be  connected  by 
a  continuous  curve,  which  will  allow  the  sound 
waves  to  move  unhindered,  and  fast  enough 
not  to  be  caught  by  new  waves.  A  similar,  if 
not  the  same,  curve  should  be  used  with  the 
side  walls  and  also  with  the  wall  opposite  the 
stage.  It  is  often  good  to  have  the  ceiling  of 
the  entire  hall  slope  gradually  downward 
toward  the  stage.  The  height  of  the  highest 
point  over  the  auditorium  is  perhaps  indiffJer- 
ent,  but  its  lowest  point,  where  it  joins  the 
wall  back  of  the  stage,  or  where  the  curve 
connecting  it  with  that  wall  begins,  should  not 
exceed  35  feet,  and  should  be  less  than  this  in 
small  rooms.  The  object  of  limiting  the  height 
above  the  stage  is  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  tone.  If  the  ceiling  is  too  high,  the  tone 
loses  something  before  it  reaches  the  audience ; 
and  also,  in  orchestral  performances,  the 
various  choirs  cannot  blend  if  the  space  is  too 
ample.  A  stage  should  never  be  arranged  in 
an  alcove;  that  is  to  say,  like  the  apse  of  a 
church,  having  a  semicircular  wall  with  a  semi- 
dome  as  ceiling. 

(3)  A  music  hall  should  not  be  built  on  a 
rock  foundation.  Moreover,  it  should  never 
have  another  hall  beneath  it,   as  the  large 
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empty  space  below  causes  too  much  vibration 
and  acts  on  the  principle  of  a  drum.  An  ordi- 
nary cellar,  without  flooring  and  on  a  soft  soil, 
gives  the  best  substructure. 

(4)  A  modem  orchestra  has  a  large  choir  of 
brass  and  one  of  percussion  instruments. 
These  can  only  be  placed  behind  the  string 
choir  and  the  wood  wind  choir.  For  this  rea-  • 
son,  and  in  order  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
conductor,  their  seats  must  be  on  raised  plat- 
forms. Now,  neither  a  brass  wind  instrument 
nor  a  drum  expresses  its  true  character  unless 
played  with  a  certain  freedom.  In  order  that 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage  shall  not  give 
too  great  a  resonance  for  these  instruments,  the 
floors  must  be  set  at  some  distance  in  front 
of  that  wall.  Other  means  for  diminishing  the 
too  great  brilliancy  of  the  brass  and  percussion 
instruments  may  be  employed :  thus,  a  per- 
manent stage  for  the  chorus  may  be  built 
behind  the  stage  for  the  orchestra  ;  or,  in  place 
of  the  stage,  a  system  of  platforms  or  bench 
seats  rising  one  above  another  in  the  usual 
way,  but  established  permanently.  If  the 
chorus  seats  caimot  be  established  here,  there 
may  be  an  opening  between  the  orchestra  and 
the  rear  wall  of  the  stage,  above  or  on  each 
side,  or  both,  to  reduce  the  superfluous  force  of 
the  brass  and  percussion  instruments,  and  to 
enable  them  to  blend  with,  instead  of  overpow- 
ering, the  other  instruments.  Resort  to  this 
method  has  been  found  necessary  when,  as  in 
the  ordinary  theatre,  the  orchestra  stage  is 
cased  with  canvas  scenery  and  ceiling :  the 
curtain  or  drop  scene  at  the  rear  has  to  be 
moved  back  from  6  to  10  feet  behind  the 
orchestra,  and  the  canvas  ceiling  is  also  cut  off 
before  it  reaches  the  point  above  the  platforms 
where  the  brass  and  percussion  instruments  are 
placed.  In  a  permanent  structure  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  draught  can  come  through 
these  openings  over  the  back  of  the  stage,  as 
the  effect  of  draught  on  instruments  makes 

a  good  performance  impossible. 

(5)  The  sounding-board  is  oidy  useful  in 
the  open  air  or  in  a  very  large  building  or 
theatre,  its  purpose  being  to  throw  the  tone 
directly  toward  the  auditorium.  Apart  from 
this  it  is  objectionable,  for  it  affects  the  tone 
quality  because  it  forces  it.  The  summer  con- 
certs in  the  Chicago  Exposition  building  of 
1893,  a  vast  room  two  blocks  long,  were  very 
satisfactory,  although  there  was  an  orchestra 
of  only  from  fifty  to  sixty  performers.  This 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  sounding- 
board  made  of  thin  wood,  which  has  been  copied 
several  times,  but  unsuccessfully,  because  the 
angle  was  not  observed.  It  should  be  observed 
that  there  is  an  opening  behind  the  stage  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  sounding-board. 

(6)  An  escape  for  the  sound  through  the  roof 
is  not  practicable,  because  the  tone  waves  mov- 
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ing  from  the  stage  should  travel  undisturbed 
throughout  the  whole  building.  A  high  and 
deep  gallery  is  good,  because  the  tone  waves 
can  run  out  and  disappear  gradually,  as  the 
Rhine  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  though,  that  the  seats  under  the 
gallery  are  never  good  for  hearing  the  music, 
and,  consequently,  the  upper  gallery  should  be 
an  extension  to  the  hall,  in  fact,  a  carrying 
of  the  isacoustic  curve  of  the  floor  upward,  and 
with  a  greater  or  smaller  podium  dividing  the 
upper  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  curve.  The 
bare  wall  above  the  gallery  is,  however,  very 
apt  to  throw  the  sound  back  into  the  seats 
of  the  parquet,  or  even  as  far  aja  the  stage, 
and  this  causes  great  confusion.  This  wall,  if 
it  must  exist,  might  be  covered  by  a  soft  stuff 
which  would  take  up  the  sound  and  not  allow 
the  resilience  of  the  tone  waves  even  in  a  slight 
degree.  This,  however,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  sound-absorbing  stuff  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  audience  in  their  seats  should 
always  constitute  a  sufficiently  absorbent  me- 
dium. Certainly  no  hanging  should  be  put 
above  the  stage,  where  it  would  of  necessity 
influence  the  life  and  quality  of  the  tone. 

(7)  A  ball  may  be  good  for  vocal  music  or 
for  instrumental  solos,  and  yet  absolutely  bad 
for  orchestral  music.  The  modem  orchestra 
has  endless  resources  in  colour  and  rhythmical 
combination,  partly  in  consequence  of  its 
numerical  strength.  Where  Mozart,  or  even 
Beethoven,  used  only  one  or  two  flutes,  the 
modem  composer  uses  three  or  four,  thereby 
establishing  an  independent  choir  of  flutes 
alone,  and  enabling  him  to  give  the  full  har- 
mony to  instruments  of  the  same  tone  quality. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  instruments. 
It  can  be  seen  that,  when  a  separate  choir  can 
be  formed  of  each  individual  kind  of  instm- 
ment,  there  must  be  many  distinct  tone  col- 
ours, independent  of  the  mixtures  produced  by 
combining  the  different  choirs.  This  possible 
independence  of  the  choirs,  each  of  the  other, 
allows  many  different  rhythms  to  be  used  at 
the  same  time,  giving  a  certain  undercurrent 
of  life.  Too  much  vibration  in  a  hall  will 
prevent  rhythmical  combinations  from  being 
audible.  The  modem  orchestra  therefore  rep- 
resents polophony  as  opposed  to  the  homophony 
represented  by  the  soloist. 

(8)  An  empty  hall  should  have  much  reso- 
nance, but  no  echo.  It  is  advisable  always  to 
have  a  number  of  alleys  or  passageways  in  the 
parquet,  the  floors  of  which  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  carpet,  and  which  should  be 
always  kept  unoccupi^  by  the  audience. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  which  takes  so  much 
brilliancy  from  the  tone  as  a  packed  parquet 
without  open  passages. 

To  the  above  considerations  there  should  be 
added  the   historical  distinction   between   the 
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instrumentation  of  the  time  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  (see  above,  section  7)  and  that  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  probable  that  nothing 
could  be  dune  tor  nuisic  more  instmctive  in  the 
best  sense  than  the  building  and  careful  prepa- 
ration of  a  small  nuisic  hall  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  orchestra  exactly  such  as  Mozart  is 
known  to  have  used.  To  this  orchestra  should 
be  intmsted  the  rendering  of  the  classical 
music  exactly  as  it  was  first  composed.  The 
performance  of  the  music  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  by  the  full  modem 
orchestra  is  of  necessity  a  translation  from  one 
language  into  another,  although  a  kindred  lan- 
guage. A  similar  change  in  the  interpretation 
of  music  is  made  when  that  which  was  written 
for  the  spinet  is  performed  upon  the  grand 
pianoforte  tuned  to  concert  pitch.  —  R.  S, 

Note.  —  For  the  essential  parts  of  the  above 
statement  of  conditions,  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  whose  invaluable  contribu- 
tion he  acknowledges  with  gratitude. 

MUSIC  ROOM.  A  room  in  a  private 
house,  a  hotel,  or  the  like,  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  giving  of  musical  entertain- 
ments, private  or  semipublic.  There  are  no 
particular  characteristics  in  the  fittings  or 
architectural  decoration  of  such  rooms ;  they 
are  usually  marked  by  being  nearly  devoid 
of  fumiture  except  light  chairs  and  the  musical 
instmments  themselves,  so  far  as  these  are 
heavy  and  need  a  permanent  place  of  deposit. 
In  fact,  the  music  room  is  usually  one  of  a 
suite  of  drawing-rooms,  but  kept  in  a  condition 
supposed  to  be  more  resonant  and  more  fit  for 
the  transmission  of  sound.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  room  may  be  especially  adapted  for  musical 
performances,  other  things  being  sacrificed  to 
that  end ;  the  conditions  are  those  of  a  Music 
Hall  (which  see;  see  also  Acoustics  and  the 
references). 

MUnUS,  CAIUS ;  architect. 

Mutius  is  mentioned  by  Vitmvius  as  having 
built  the  temple  of  Honos  and  Virtus  in  Rome 
with  great  skill. 

Vitmvius,  Marini  ed. 

MUTUAL  OABLE.  In  Scottish  law,  same 
as  Party  Wall.  The  use  of  the  term  should  be 
compared  with  that  of  Gable  Wall  in  sense  B, 
the  American  use  applying  generally  to  any 
side  wall,  as  in  a  city  house,  while  the  Scottish 
use  is  limited  to  the  wall  which  separates  two 
houses. 

MUTULE.  A  flat  member  slightly  pro- 
jecting from  the  soffit  of  the  Doric  cornice, 
placed  one  over  each  triglyph  and  one  over 
each  metope,  and  of  about  the  width  of  the 
former. 

MYCENmAN  ARCHITBCTURXL  That 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece  of  the  age  to  which 
belong  the  decorative  objects,  the  inlays,  the 
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painting,  and  the  general  plan  and  arrangement 
of  the  palace  fortress  at  Mykenai  or  Mycense, 
and  its  appendages,  and  of  Tiryns.  By  exten- 
sion, the  architecture  having  similar  character- 
istics in  the  Greek  islands  or  elsewhere ;  but  of 
this  very  little  has  as  yet  been  brought  to  light. 
The  period  now  given  by  most  scholars  to  the 
Mycentean  age  is  one  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Homer.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  place  it 
between  the  years  1500  and  1100  b.c.  Drs. 
Tsountas  and  Manatt  put  its  commencement 
some  two  hundred  years  earlier.  It  is  assumed 
that  from  about  1000  B.c.  until  historic  time 
there  was  but  little  building  or  original  art  in 
Greece,  and  that  the  Mycenaean  art  belonging 
to  an  earlier  time,  and  representing  a  civilization 
which  had  then  disappeared,  retained  its  influ- 
ence. (See  Grecian  Architecture;  Greece,  Ar- 
chitecture of.) 

Perrot  aud  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  VArt  dans 
VAntiqnite;  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  The  Myceucenn 
Age  (see  also  Bibliography  under  the  articles 
cited  above).  R  S 

SiTIiNB  (MILNE),  JOHN ;  architect. 

Mylne  is  the  name  of  a  large  family  of  build- 
ers and  architects  who  were  master  masons  to 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  John  (I.)  was  appointed 
by  James  III.  about  1481.  John  (II.)  (d.  1621) 
and  John  (III.)  (d.  1657)  succeeded  to  the  office. 
John  (IV.)  (b.  1611,  d.  Dec.  24,  1667)  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  John  (III.)>  as  principal  master 
mason,  and  was  made  master  mason  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh. 

Arch.  Pub.  8oc.  Dictionary;  Mylne,  The 
King^s  Master  Masons. 

SiTIiNB,  ROBERT,  F.  R.  S. ;  architect 
and  engineer  ;  b.  Jan.  4, 1734  ;  d.  May  5,  1811. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  John  (IV.)  Mylne. 
Mylne  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in 
1758  won  the  gold  and  silver  medals  in  archi- 
tecture at  the  Academy  of  S.  Luke  in  Rome. 
He  competed  successfully  for  the  construction 
of  Blackfriars'  Bridge  in  London,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  architect  Feb.  28,  1760.  This 
stnicture  was  removed  in  1868.  In  1767  he 
was  appointed  surveyor  to  Canterbury  cathedral. 

Arch.  Ftih.  Soc,  Dictionary  ;  Mylne,  The  King^s 
Master  Masons, 
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NAHT7ATL  ARCHITECTURE.  That  of 
the  American  Indians  of  the  Nahuatl  stock, 
whose  highest  representatives  were  the  Aztecs. 
Written  also  Nahua.  (See  Mexico,  Architecture 
of,  g  D  — F.  S.  D. 

NAIL.  A  slender  and  small  piece  of  ma- 
terial, usually  metal,  intended  to  be  driven  into 
anything,  especially  a  board,  plank,  joist,  or 
other  wooden  member,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing fast,  usually  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  wood 
pressing  against  it.     The  term  is  usually  con- 
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fined  to  the  above  described  form,  but  in  com- 
position (as  in  Tree  Nail  or  Trenail)  a  different 
signification  is  implied,  which  does  not  generally 
concern  the  architect  or  builder. 

Cut  Nail.  One  cut  by  a  machine,  as  distin- 
guished from  wrought  and  wire  nails.  The 
invention  of  the  cut  nail  machine,  together  with 
the  increase  of  woodworking  machinery,  produc- 
ing cheap  clapboards,  shingles,  etc.,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  developing  the  wooden  building 
of  the  United  States  (see  Wood,  Construction 
in.  Part  II.).  The  metal  of  the  cut  nail  is  com- 
pressed by  the  machine  so  much  that  it  is  too 
brittle  to  be  clinched;  but  it  is  practicable  to 
soften  it  sufficiently  by  heating  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  slowly. 

Tree  Nail.     Same  as  Trenail. 

Wire  Nail.  One  cut  from  a  wire,  and  hav- 
ing a  cylindrical  shank,  a  sharp  point,  and  a 
head  made  by  flattening  the  metal.  These  are 
the  nails  commonly  used  in  France  and  over 
large  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  They 
have  been  much  used  in  the  United  States  for 
certain  delicate  kinds  of  cabinet  work,  as  for 
planting  separate  mouldings  on  to  rails  and 
stiles,  etc.,  and  they  have  recently  been  imported 
and  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities, 
even  in  the  larger  sizes.  They  are  usually 
capable  of  clinching. 

Wrought  NaiL  Anciently,  a  nail  worked 
by  hand,  each  piece  having  been  forged  sepa- 
rately. Long  after  the  introduction  of  the  cut 
nail,  wrought  nails  were  still  used  where  clinch- 
ing was  thought  desirable.  They  are  not  now 
common,  except  when  it  is  desirable  to  complete 
decorative  wrought-iron  work  by  having  the 
visible  nailheads  also  finely  designed.  There 
is  then  an  infinite  variety  of  simple  and  effective 
patterns  into  which  the  heads  can  be  worked. 

NAILHEAD.  A  small  projecting  feature, 
usually  ornamental  and  common  in  Romanesque 
sculpture,  thought  to  resemble  the  projecting 
head  of  an  old-fashioned  WTOught  nail ;  as  a 
rough  four-sided  pyramid.  (See  Wrought  Nail 
under  Nail ;  also  compare  Dog  Tooth.) 

NAUjINO.  The  operation  of  securing  by 
means  of  nails;  the  result  of  such  operatioa 
(See  Nail  and  subtitles.) 

Blind  Nailing.  In  flooring,  and  the  like,  the 
securing  of  planks  or  boards  to  the  beams  or 
other  supports  by  driving  the  nails  diagonally 
into  the  edge,  so  that  each  plank,  when  put  into 
place,  conceals  the  heads  of  the  nails  in  the  ad- 
joining plank.  The  object  of  this  is  partly  the 
smoother  appearance  of  the  floor,  but  chiefly  the 
avoidance  of  the  risk  of  the  nails  drawing  out 
as  the  planks  tend  to  warp. 

Secret  Nailing.  Same  as  Blind  Nailing 
above. 

Skew  Nailing.  Securing  by  means  of  nails 
driven  obliquely  to  the  surface  or  joint ;  either 
to  conceal  the  nailhead,  as  in  blind  nailing,  or 
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where  the  nail  cannot  be  driYen  perpendicularly 
through  the  first  or  outer  piece,  as  where  an 
upright  is  to  be  secured  to  a  horizontal. 

Toah  Nailing.     Same  as  Blind  Nailing  above. 

NAKHON  "WAT.  A  temple  near  Angkor 
in  Cambodia.  (See  Farther  India,  Architecture 
of.) 

NANNI D' ANTONIO  DI  BANCO ;  sculptor. 

Nanni  was  the  son  of  one  Antonio  di  Banco, 
a  sculptor  in  Florence,  and  was  associated  with 
his  father  and  Nicolu  di  Piero  Lamberti  (see 
Lamberti)  in  decorating  the  Porta  della  Man- 
dorla  at  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  The  angels 
which  he  made  for  this  portal  are  especially 
fine. 

Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  MUntz,  Senaissance. 

NANTEUIL.     (See  Milon  de  Nanteuil.) 

NAOS.     Same  as  Cella  in  both  senses. 

NAPKIN  PATTERN.  Same  as  linen 
Pattern. 

NARTHEX.  In  early  Christian  and  Byzan- 
tine architecture,  the  great  porch  or  vestibule  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  altar  and  sanctuary, 
and  therefore  just  within  the  main  entrance  to 
the  church.  In  the  simplest,  early  buildings 
it  was  merely  a  part  of  the  church  screened  or 
railed  oflf,  and  often  an  aisle  carried  athwart  the 
church  as  in  pre-Christian  basilicas,  but  in  the 
larger  buildings  it  is  a  separate  room.  The 
familiar  type  of  narthex  is  a  room  as  long  as 
the  combined  width  of  the  naves  and  aisles, 
having  a  door  into  each  of  these  divisions,  and 
corresponding  doors  to  the  outer  air.  The  term 
has  been  extended  in  use  to  all  church  vesti- 
bules having  this  form  and  character.  Thus, 
the  great  entrance  porch  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome  is  often  called  the  narthex.  The  term 
is  also  used  loosely  for  any  enclosed  vestibule 
of  entrance  to  a  religious  building. 

As  to  the  original  use  of  the  narthex,  when 
persons  not  fully  admitted  to  Christian  fellow- 
ship were  separated  from  the  members  of  the 
church,  distinctions  were  made  by, which  some 
were  admitted  to  the  church  proper,  others  not 
beyond  the  narthex,  and  others  again  not  beyond 
the  atrium  and  its  porticoes.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  in  some  instances  the  women  of  the  congre- 
gation occupied  the  narthex,  but  this  may  be  a 
mistake  for  the  gallery  over  the  narthex,  which, 
with  the  other  galleries  of  a  church,  was  often 
appropriated  to  the  women.  —  R  S. 

NASH,  SIR  JOHN;  architect;  b.  1752; 
d.  May  13,  1835. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  His 
name  is  especially  associated  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Marylebone  region  in  Lon- 
don into  the  modem  Regent's  Park,  with  its 
terraces  and  siurounding  streets,  which  was 
begun  in  1811.  Regent  Street,  Park  Crescent 
and  Square,  Albany,  and  other  adjoining  streets 
were  laid  out  and  built  from  Nash's  designs. 
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He  completed  Saint  James's  Park  and  trans- 
formed Buckingham  House  into  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography; 
Gwilt-Papworth,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture. 

NASH,  JOSiSPH;  draftsman  and  lithog- 
rapher; b.  Dec.  17,  1809;  d.  Dec.  19,  1878. 

He  studied  architecture  with  Augustus  Pugin 
(see  Pugin,  A.),  whom  he  assisted  in  the  illus- 
tration of  iiis  works.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
associate,  and  in  1842  a  full  member,  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  He  won 
his  reputation  by  his  lithographs  of  architectural 
subjects  accompanied  with  figures.  Nash  pub- 
lished Ardiitecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1838); 
Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  his 
chief  work  ;  Views  of  the  Exterior  aiid  In- 
terior of  Windsor  Castle  (1848) ;  and  other 
works. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

NAVE.  A.  Anciently,  that  part  of  a 
church  which  was  nearest  t6  the  common  en- 
trance, and  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
general  congregation  of  the  laity,  while  the  choir 
and  transepts  were  reserved  for  the  clergy  and 
others.  In  this  sense  the  term  includes  the 
central  and  side  portions  alike,  or  the  nave  in 
sense  B  with  its  adjacent  aisles. 

B.  The  chief  division  of  a  building,  especially 
of  such  a  building  as  contains  but  one  very  large 
room  divided  by  piers  or  columns.  Thus,  in  a 
church,  the  middle,  and  usually  highest,  part  is 
called  the  nave  when  there  are  aisles  on  both 
sides.  The  term  "nave,"  then,  denotes  the  whole 
space  between  the  two  rows  of  piers  or  columns 
and  from  floor  to  roof,  including  the  height  of 
the  clearstory. 

As  there  is  no  special  term,  other  than  nave, 
for  the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  choir  or 
chancel,  or  of  the  transept,  when  there  are  aisles 
to  such  part  of  the  church,  we  may  say,  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  choir.  Thia  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  definition  B,  above,  but  it  is 
rarely  used,  and  a  circumlocution  replaces  it. 
(Compare  Clearstory,  which  is  the  uppermost 
part  (Etage)  of  the  nave  in  sense  B  for  choir  and 
transept  as  well  as  for  the  nave  in  sense  A. 

—  R.  S. 

NECK.  A  part  of  a  column  considered  as 
interposed  between  the  spreading  or  ornamental 
part  of  the  capital  and  the  shaft.  This  is 
sometimes  enclosed  between  two  neck  mould- 
ings and  may  even  receive  a  separate  decoration. 

NECKING'.     A.   Same  as  Neck. 

B.  A  moulding  or  group  of  mouldings 
separating  the  capital  from  the  shaft. 

C  In  a  general  sense,  any  ornamental  mem- 
ber at  the  lower  part  of  a  capital.  Called  also 
Gorfrerin. 

NECK  MOULDING.  A  necking  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  moulding  of  any  sort. 
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NEOCLASSIC  ARCHITECTURE 
Outer  portico  of  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi,  tuJjoiii-       following  years,  and  \g  the  flrat  modem  building 
ing  the   church   of   S.  Croce   in   Florence,     'I'liis       in  nhich  classical  detAiis  were  freely  used,  though 
ch&pel  was  built  by  Brunellesco  in  1420  and  the       Roman  examples  were  not  followad  closely. 


Necropolis  a 


NECROPOLIS 

NBCBOPOLIS.       A    city    of    the    dead; 
applied  generally  to  collections  of  ancient  graves 
or  tombs,  considered  as  the  objects  of  explora- 
tion ;  rarely  used  for 
a  modern  cemeteiy. 

NEEDLE.  In 
shoring,  underpin- 
ning, and  the  like,  a 
stout  piece  of  timber, 
or  a  steel  or  iron 
beam,  which  is  passed 
through  a  bole  in  the 
wall  and  suppiirled 
by  shoring  or  the 
like ;  and  upon  which 
the  load  of  the  wall 
above  the  hole  is  care- 
fiilly  d  isposed  in  order 
that  the  wall  around 
or  below  mny  be  re- 
moved. (See  Shoi^ 
ing) 
HEEDLE  IiATCH; 
ZiOCK.  OneiRwhicb 
steel  needles  hung  on 
pivots  are  moved  by 
a  key  so  as  to  pass 
through  holes  in  a 
metal  plat«,  allow- 
ing the  lock  to  open  ; 
the  device  being  a 
substitute  for  the 
usual  tumblera.  (Compare  Cylinder  Lock,  under 
Lock.)  — (A.  P.  8.) 

NEHRXna,  JOHAirir  AIUT0IJ>  ;  archi- 
tect; d.  1695. 

Nehring  probably  came  to  Berlin  from  Hot- 
land,  and  was  associated  with  Matthias  Smids 
(see  Smiile).  Among  his  important  buildings 
are  the  Beichsbank  (National  Bank)  in  Berlin, 
and  the  Schloss  at  Oranienburg.  He  began  the 
oonatruction  of  the  Zeughaus  in  Berlin,  which 
was  continued  by  Jean  de  Bodt  (see  £o(lt).  The 
designs  for  this  fine  building  are  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Fram^oia  Blondel  (see  Blondel). 

Bomnann,  Drnkmdler  von  Berlin ;  Borrmann, 
Nehiing  in  Deiittche  Bauztitung,  IBM, 

mOANTIQnE.      A.  Same  aa  Neoclassic. 

B.  Characterizing  any  special  movement  in 
modem  architecture  involving  the  study  of 
ancient  architecture,  such  as  the  attempt,  duiing 
and  since  the  French  Revolution,  to  study  afresh 
the  forms  of  Greco- Roman  architecture  without 
reference  to  the  Renaiasance  and  poet-Benais- 
sance  styles.     (See  Neo-Orec.) 

NEOCLASBIC  AHCUITECIURE.  That 
of  modem  times  beginning  with  the  Italian 
Benaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  espe- 
cially that  which  is  carefiiUy  studied  from  Greco- 
Roman  examples. 

The  classic  transformation  of  architecture  at 

the  period  of  the  Renaissance  was  not  a  sudden 
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I  and  unprepared  change,  as  is  often  supposed ;  it 
waa  the  revival  in  Italy  of  a   tradition   long 
I  neglected,  but  never  entirely  forgotten  or  with- 
out influenc«.      The 
Lombard       Roman- 
esque style  and  the 
Italian    Gothic    had 
oi'erapread     in     the 
,  Middle    Ages    those 
parts  of  Italy  which 
came  under  a  prevail- 
ing   German    influ- 
ence ;  anil  Byzantine 
architecture  had  left 
its   mark    on    those 
^  that  were  under  con- 
trol  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  But  in  Rome 
and    Tuscany   there 
was  always  a  residu- 
um   of   the    Roman 
classical  spirit.  Rome 
was  poor  and  depop- 
ulated   during    the 
Middle  Ages  (but  see 
I    Latin  Architecture) ; 
'  and  Romanesque  and 
^  Gothic    architecture 
hardly  appeared 
there,    except    spas- 
rF'o"so*^*s"'NB.' '  '^°'^     medically,     brought 
in    by    colonies    of 
monks.     A. slight  architectural  impulse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  showed  in 
buUding  that  was  in  strong  contrast  to  what 
was  going  on  throughout  Italy,  being  distinctly 
classic    in    aim,    though    uninstructed  —  the 
porches,  for  instance,  aildcd  to  S.  Lorenzo  fiiori 
le  Uura,  and  to  S,  Maria  Maggiore  (since  re- 
moved), and  to  the  cathedral  of  the  near  town 
of  CivitJi  Caatellaua,  the  cloisters  of  S.  John 
Lateran  and  the  basilica  of  S.  Paul  outside  the 
Walls,  with  other  work  of  the  so-called   Cos- 
mati  style,  and,  as  some  authorities  think,  the 
rebuilding  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.     In  Tus- 
cany, the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Empoli,  dated  1093,  and  at  Florence, 
the  fii^ade  of  S.  Miniato,  the  BaptiEt«iy,  the 
porch  of  the  little  church  of  S.  Jacopo,  and 
parta  of  SS.  Apostoli  show  the  same  classical 
effort  under  their  parti-coloured  marbles.     Even 
the  usual  Tuscan  Romanesque  of  later  date  dis- 
plays a  classic  feehng  for  horizontal  lines  and 
pcdtmentA,  for  columns   of  quasi-classic   type 
and   proportion,    for  lintels    and    entablatures 
under   arches.       The   introduction    of  Italian 
Gothic  into  Tuscany,  the  banishment  of  the  papal 
court  to  Avignon,  and  the  further  decadence  of 
Rome  intemipted  these  tendencies.     When  the 
interruptions  were  past,  it  was  in  Florence  that 
what    we    call    Neoclassic    architecture,     the 
archite(!ture  of  the  Renaissance,  first  showed 
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itself;  ID  Borne,  chiefly,  that  it  was  developed 
and  shaped. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  may 
count  as  the  beginning  of  the  Neoclassic  move- 
ment ID  arcbi(«cture,  and  BnincUesco  as  its 
first  leader.  His  journey  to  Rome  in  1403, 
vbere  he  was  the  first  real  student  of  the 
remains  of  classic  architecture,  has  been  taken 
for  an  epoch.  The  dome  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  his  greatest  achierement,  has  no  classic 
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the  new  choir  of  S.  Annuntiata,  and  the  new 
facade  of  S.  Maria  Novella. 

It  was  not  the  men  who  were  bred  to  archi* 
tectute  that  imported  the  classic  revival  into  it. 
Brunellesco,  first  a  goldsmith,  then  a  sculptor, 
was  temptt^l  into  it  by  the  engineering  problem 
of  the  dome ;  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
manding genius  and  an  unequalled  opportunity 
that  he  held  his  place.  Alberti  was  an  aristo- 
crat, a'  scholar,  and  a  universal  genius ;  bt^^- 
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character  except  in  some  exterior  details  of  the 
drum  and  lantern;  but  other  works,  designed 
while  he  was  busy  with  this, — the  Pazzi  chapel, 
the  great  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Spirito, 
■  the  iiospital  of  the  Innocenti,  the  Pitti  polsi^, 
— set  the  eiamples  for  the  chief  applications 
of  classic  forms  to  the  buildings  of  his  day. 
Alberti,  the  second  great  Florentine  innovator, 
after  visiting  Rome  like  Brunellesco,  embodied 
his  studies  in  his  famous  treatise  De  Re  j^di- 
ficaloria,  and  in  the  Rucellai  palace  and  loggia, 
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ning  as  a  literaiy  man,  then  as  a  painter,  but 
never  a  thoroughly  qualified  architect,  only  by 
his  own  individuality  and  by  being  on  the  crest 
of  the  new  wave  was  he  made  a  leader  in  the 
Renaissance.  The  two  were,  in  fact,  enthusi- 
astic nmateurs,  without  habits  or  prepossessions 
that  bounil  them  to  tiie  old  ways  of  building; 
their  only  inward  restraint  was  in  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  classical  art.  Brunellesco 
had  no  guide  but  his  own  observation  and  in- 
stinct; his  work  was  visibly  tentative;  his  lean 
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entablatures  and  starreil  onleia  and  bald  detail 
contrast  notably  with  the  treshaess  and  nobility 
of  bis  ideaa  and  their  classic  intention.     He  and 
Alberti  felt  from  tjie  beginning  tbat  the  secret 
of  classic  architecture  lay  in  subjecting  a  whole 
composition  to  a  scheme  of  well-adjusted  pro- 
portions,   and  caretViUy   adapting  every   part. 
Alberti,  with  the  newly  found  treatise  of  Vitru- 
TJns  to  help  him,  tried  to  recover  the  scheme  of 
rntio9  by  which  the  itomans  had  undertaken  to 
regulate  this  harmony,  and  hia  orders  were  the 
first  to  put  on  the  classic  look.     He  recorded 
his  deductions  from  Vitruvius  and  his  owd  ob- 
servations in  De  Re  jSdiJtcatoria  ; 
and  that  was  the  gospel  of  the  new 
style  till  the  tranalation  of  Vitruvius 
himself  in  the  next  century  in  a  meas- 
ure superseded  it.     In  his  facade  for 
S.  Francesco  at  Rimini,  and  in  the 
ordinance  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua, 
bis  greatest  design,  he  came  nearer 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries   to 
that    authenticity    of   classic    style 
which  was  his  great  aim. 

The  task  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects was  to  restore  the  supremiicy  of 
the  order,  and  this  involved  complete 
subversion  of  those  relations  of  col- 
umn and  arch  on  which  mediieval 
architecture    was    base<t ;    it    meant 
therefore  a  revolution  in  the  artistic 
habit  and  ways  of  thought  of  build- 
era.     It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
new  movement  met  with  opposition, 
instinctive  if  not  deliberate.    Outside 
Tuscany  and  Rome, — in  Lomliardy 
and    middle  Italy,  where   mediieval 
traditions  of  building  were  strong,  — 
though  the  new  style  made  its  way 
fast,  it  was  by  admixtiu^  with  the 
old,   not  by  at  once  disphtcing  it. 
Details  of  classic  ornament  a])pear 
first  in  buildings  whose  general  design 
does  not  differ  greatly  fi^m  the  old 
manner, — finely  wrought  arabesques, 
strings  and  cornices  of  classic  profile, 
delicate  pilasters,  pediments,  and  or- 
ders refined  away  from  the  robust  self-assertion 
of  the  classic  types,  a  great  profusion  of  surface 
oruainent  and  colour.    This  is  conspicuous  in 
Lombardy  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even 
later  in  Venice,  where  the  Byzantine  feeling  for 
polychrome  material  and  surface  decoration  lin- 
gered. Characteristic  examples  are  the  Loggia 
del  Consiglio  by  Fra  Giocondo  at  Verona,  the 
oratory  of  S,  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  the  Diirio  palace,  and 
other  works  of  the  Lombardi  at  Venice.    There 
was  in  this  transitional  work  the  work  of  build- 
ers who  inherited  the  meilieeval  feeling  and  tra- 
ditions, yet  caught  with  enthusiasm  at  so  much 
of  claaaic  forms  as  would  enter  naturaUy  into 
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their  own  conceptions,  —  a  rare  charm  of  delicate 
abundant  fancy,  of  picturesqueness,  grace,  and 
freedom.  It  could  not  last,  however.  The 
progress  of  the  revival  was  inevitable,  leading 
directly  back  to  the  formalism  of  that  Roman 
architecture  which  it  was  the  objeut  of  the  re- 
formers to  reestablish. 

Both  Bmnellesco  and  Alberti  had  been  too 
much  occupied  with  this  main  otject  to  give 
their  best  thought  to  details,  and  neither  was 
fitted  by  training  to  design  them.  Hence  the 
baldness  and  primness  of  their  detail,  and  the 
lack  of  the  charm  which  a  free  invention  gave 


to  that  of  the  men  who  were  trained  to  building. 
Bramante,  the  third  of  the  great  claasicists,  was 
of  this  last  kind.  Beginning  as  a  mural  painter 
and  decorator  of  the  w^Jls  of  many  churches  and 
palaces,  he  gravitated  naturally  into  architecture. 
The  sacristy  of  S.  Satiro  and  the  choir  which  be 
added  to  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  both  at  Milan, 
and  the  many  churches  in  other  Lombard  cities 
which  are  ascribed  to  him,  show  the  free  band- 
ling  of  classic  forms,  the  exuberance  and  pic- 
turesqneness  that  belong  to  the  Renaissance  of 
Lombardy.  When  he  came  to  Rome  in  1500 
to  give  himself  to  stricter  study  of  classic  build- 
ing, maturwl  and  long-practiswl  in  architecture, 
be  soon  changed  his  style,  turning  to  simplicity 
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and  grandeur  of  design,  and  following  the  Roman 
models.  He  took  up  by  order  of  Julius  II.  the 
building  of  S.  Peter's,  begun  fifty  years  before 
under  Albert!  and  Rossellino,  but  soon  inter- 
rupted, making  for  it  a  new  design  to  which, 
though  overbuilt  by  many  other  hands,  the 
building  still  owes  its  scale  and  grandeur. 

It  was  the  effort  of  these  men  of  the  early 
Renaissance  to  meet  the  practical  wants  of  their 
day  with  an  architecture  which  had  the  style 
and  the  proportions  of  the  Romans ;  they  tried 
to  apply  the  Roman  forms  to  their  own  con- 
etructions.  At  first,  they  used  the  forma  with 
great  freedom,  adapting  them  to  their  position 
in  the  general  design  as  mediaeval  forms  had 
been  tulapted.  The  subdivision  of  stories  was 
maintained,  the  cornice  at  the  top  and  the  base 
at  the  bottom  were  the  cornice  and  the  base  of 
the  whole  facade,  and  must  be  proportioned 
accordingly.  An  order  was  the  decoration  of  a 
story,  and  must  be  correspondingly  subordinated. 
Hence  the  great  cornices  which  we  admire  in 
the  Riccardi,  Strozzi,  and  Famese  palaces  (see 
Comicione) ;  hence  the  starved  lower  entabla- 
tures and  delicate  pilasters  of  the  Rucellai  palace 
and  the  Canoelleria.  But  the  study  of  Vitru- 
vius  soon  showed  that  the  proportions  of  the 
order  were  sacred,  and  its  position  royal.  We 
have  already  noted  that  the  restoration  of  it 
was  logically  the  central  task  of  the  Renaissance 
architects,  and  that  the  traditions  of  mediaeval 
building  were  opposed  to  it.  A  further  obstacle 
was  the  close  union  of  the  arch  and  column 
which  had  become  habitual  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  the  column  was  always  the  subordi- 
nate. The  restoration  of  the  supremacy  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  order  and  the  column 
was  slow.  Even  Brunellesco  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  put  the  arch  beneath  the  order  in  Roman 
fashion.  In  the  Capella  Pazzi  he  set  his  vaults 
over  a  continuous  order.  In  S.  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Spirito  he  followed  the  method  of  the  later 
Roman  baths  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
in  carrying  his  arches  on  blocks  of  entablature 
over  single  columns.  In  less  monumental  com- 
positions, as  in  the  loggia  of  the  Innocenti  and 
the  cloister  of  S.  Croce,  he  set  his  arches  directly 
on  his  capitals  in  the  mediaeval  way,  which 
continued  to  prevail  all  through  the  Renaissance 
in  the  galleries  of  courts  and  cloisters.  Indeed, 
in  the  earlier  Renaissance  the  column  was  chiefly 
reserved  for  this  use  and  for  the  dignifying  of 
doorways ;  and  the  pilaster,  sparingly  used  by 
the  Romans,  but  characteristic  in  a  simpler 
form  of  Lombard  architecture,  was  preferred 
for  decorative  uses.  Alberti,  a  more  complete 
classicist  than  his  fellows,  free  from  mediaeval 
influence,  grew  into  a  thoroughly  classical  appre- 
ciation of  the  column  and  of  the  entablature. 
Though  he  caged  the  Rucellai  palace  in  pilasters, 
he  was  the  first  to  use  the  engaged  column  with 
the  entablature  broken  over  it  (see  Ressaut), 
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and  to  set  the  order  over  the  arch,  in  his  fa9ade8 
at  Rimini  and  at  Mantua. 

It  took  half  a  century  to  bring  the  arch  back 
into  Roman  subserviency  under  the  order,  a& 
we  see  it  in  the  lower  arcades  of  the  Palazzo 
Communale  at  Brescia,  and  still  more  in  the 
loggia  of  the  cathedral  of  Spoleto,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  works  of  the  neoclassic  and  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Bramante,  but  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Ambrozio  and  Pippo  d'Antonio,  in 
1491.  Bramante,  once  in  the  presence  of  clas- 
sical architecture  at  Rome,  was  possessed  by 
this  idea,  carrying  it  out  more  logically  than 
Brunellesco  or  even  Alberti  had  done.  His 
little  round  chapel  or  Tempietto  in  the  cloister 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (1502)  was  his  first 
embodiment  of  it,  and  made  an  epoch,  as  Bru- 
nellesco's  Pazzi  chapel  had  done  eighty  years 
before.  The  study  of  the  Roman  orders  was 
taken  up  with  new  zeal  and  minuteness.  Vitru- 
vius's  treatise,  translated  and  commented  on  by 
Fra  Giocondo  and  others,  gave  decisive  formulae 
for  constructing  them.  The  orders,  thus  made 
dominant,  gradually  changed  the  character  of 
the  new  architecture.  Hitherto  the  eifort  had 
been  to  adapt,  as  has  been  said,  the  foims  of 
classic  architecture  to  the  constructions  of  the 
day ;  now  it  began  to  be  to  adapt  the  whole 
architectural  scheme  to  these  forms,  with  as 
little  violence  to  them  as  possible.  Bramante 
and  his  immediate  followers,  Peruzzi,  Raphael, 
San  Gallo,  Sansovino,  used  their  material  with 
a  freedom  and  novelty  which  preserved  to  their 
work  a  character  of  inspiration ;  but  the  inevi- 
table tendency  was  to  formalism,  resulting  in  a 
style  that  aimed  at  vigorous  reproduction  of 
Roman  architecture,  and  that  may  reasonably 
be  called  the  Pseudoclassic. 

With  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  in  all 
its  branches  there  waa  a  progressive  effort  for 
the  simplicity  and  largeness  of  treatment  that 
belonged  to  classic  art  and  literature.  The  un- 
derlying idea  in  that  architecture,  never  forgot- 
ten by  the  Greeks  (whose  work,  to  be  sure,  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance), and  recognized  by  the  Romans  in  their 
most  monumental  work,  was  that  a  single  order 
constituted  the  monument,  and  the  larger  the 
better.  A  greater  building  was  to  be  designed, 
not  by  multiplying  parts,  but  by  increasing  the 
scale  of  them.  This  was  tlie  pervading  Floren- 
tine feeling,  notably  instanced  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  and  the  buildings  of  old  Rome  en- 
forced it  on  every  student.  There  was  a  steady 
tendency  to  make  a  single  order,  as  in  the 
classical  temple,  the  material  for  the  whole 
design.  This  tendency  culminated  in  Braraante's 
design  for  S.  Peter's,  where,  as  it  seems,  he 
used  a  single  great  order  to  cover  the  whole 
building,  outside  and  in,  as  indeed  Alberti  had 
done,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  at  Man- 
tua.    His  more  timid  successor,  Antonio  San 
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Qallo,  proposed   to  eubatitute  two  Btories  of 
orders ;  but  MichelAngelo,  declaring  that  thia 
multiplication  of  parts  would  make  a  Gothic 
building  instead  of  a  classic  one,  reetored  the 
single  order  on  a  scale  that  had  never  been 
equalled,  making  it  a  hundred  feet  high  and 
grouping  the  windows  of  two  and  even  four 
atones  under  it.     This  treatment  was  bm  obvi- 
ously the  logical  outcome  of  a  devout  classic 
revival  not  to  prevail     The  great  order,  once 
seen  on  an  imposing  scale,  was  generally  atlmired 
and  imitated.     In  churches  it  grew  to  a  pre- 
vailing fashion  from  that  time,  especially  within  : 
and  even  in  secular  buildings  it  soon  becan 
habit  to  put  two  or  three  stories  under  one  gi 
order.      Neither  Qreek  nor  Roman  had  d 
this ;  yet  the  stories  must  he  provided,  and 
single  order  was  clearly  the  most  characteri 
preseutation  of  classic  architecture.     Statelii 
as  well  us  novelty  recommended  it.     The  hi 
spread  rapidly  over  Italy,  and  more  slowly  ( 
the  rest  of  Europe,  where  on  the  average 
new  style  had  established  itself  nearly  a  cent 
later  than  in  Italy.      It  made  the  culminai 
of  what  we  have  called  the  pseud oclassic,  dis 
guished  by  high  orders,  colonnades,  great  p 
ments,  horizontal  eaves,  straight  entablatn 
low  pitcheil  roofs,  and  rigorous  classicism  in 
tail.     Familiar  examples  are  the  great  colonn 
of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  most  of  the  Fre 
buildings  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Cast 
near  Naples,  the  Escorial  in  Spain,  the  Sch 
in  Berlin,  the  work  of  Wren  and  his  fullov 
in  England.      Further  we  might  add,  perhi 
the  mfyority  of  modem  parliament  houses 
almost  every  statehouse  in  the  United  State 

The  system  of  Vitruvius,  once  recovered 
imitated,  gave  great  facilities  for  design 
The  orders,  each  reduced  to  a  stereotyped  fo 
could  be  handled  in  mass  by  the  architect 
like  building  blocks.  The  great  architects 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury  gave 
laws  in  their  turn ;  Vignola,  Serlio,  Scamozzi, 
Palladio,  and  then  the  innovators  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  wrote  each  his 
treatise,  and  minutely  regulated  the  proportions 
of  the  orders  for  himself  and  his  followers. 
Only  in  this  way,  perhaps,  by  using  predeter- 
mined types  and  making  every  part  repeat  every 
corresponding  part,  could  they  haveaocDrnplished 
the  immense  amount  of  work  which  they  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale.  It  must  be  said  that, 
white  they  strained  Roman  architecture  to  uses 
which  were  foreign  to  it,  these  men  were  far 
better  artists  tlian  the  Romans  hnd  been.  They 
gave  to  their  orders  and  their  decoration  a  re- 
fiiied  beauty  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  con- 
ception. Their  combinations  were  richer,  finer, 
more  varied.  They  invented  a  host  of  new 
details,  —  door  and  window  coverings,  consoles, 
capitals,  balustrades,  and  the  like.  They  and 
the  sculptora  who  worked  with  them  carried 
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the  art  into  lesser  structures,  tombs,  altars, 
shrines,  sarcophagi,  and  countless  furnishings, 
thus  developing  a  decorative  art  of  unexampled 
richness  and  fertility,  founded  on  Roman  models 
which  it  far  surpassed.  The  great  development 
of  vaulting  in  medioival  arehitecture  helped 
them.  They  found  in  it  hints  for  vaults  of  a 
great  variety  of  shapes,  and  especially  the  dome, 
which  set  the  keynote  for  their  most  magnifi- 
cent designs.  If  their  architecture  could  not 
outdo  the  Roman  in  scale  and  mtgesty,  it  far 
surpassed  it  in  variety,  elegance,  and  re&iement. 


The  architects  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
however,  tired  of  the  formality  of  the  pseudo- 
classic.  The  desire  for  freedom  and  novelty 
revived.  Then  came  the  season  of  proportions 
relaxed,  of  details  lawlessly  and  picturesquely 
handled,  which  has  been  called  the  Baroco,  und 
soon  the  time  when  every  license  prevailed, — 
of  columns  contorted,  pediments  broken,  warped, 
and  reversed,  of  crooked  cornices,  mouldings 
and  brackets  upside  down,  writhing  skylines, 
overloaded  ornament,  and  all  the  extravagance 
which  made  up  the  Rococo. 

From  its  beginning  in  Italy  the    neoclassic 

movement  had  gradually  spread  over  all  Europe, 

displacing  the  Gothic  style,  which  af^r  three 

or  four  centuries  of  supremacy  was  falling  into 
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decadence.  In  France  it  naturally  found  more 
obdtAclea  than  in  Italy,  for  France  was  the 
home  of  the  Gothic,  and  the  Renaiaaance  was 
there  a  foreign  bahion.  Her  builders  bad  been 
the  most  skilful  and  inventive  in  Europe,  ber 
architectural  traditions  the  clearest.  Some 
foundation  for  the  Itenaiaaance  had  been  laid 
during  the  reaidence  of  the  popea  at  Avignon, 
and  inter  by  a  considerable  influx  of  cultivatod 
Italian  churchmen,  who,  if  they  bad  not  had 
any  influence  on  architect  ore,  had  afi'ected  the 
decorative  arts  and  helped  to  introduce  con- 
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Italy,  and  brought  back,  we  are  told,  painters, 
jewellers,  joiners,  and  gardeners,  yet  no  archi- 
tects. The  beginning  of  the  Benaissance  in 
France  has  been  aaciibcd  to  the  viait  of  Era 
Giocondo  under  Louis  XII.,  and  especially  to 
the  importation  of  fiosso  and  Serlio  by  Francis 
I. ;  but  examination  sliows  that  tbe  French 
builders  had  adopted  the  new  style,  slowly  in- 
deed, being  more  than  half  a  century  hehiud  the 
Italians,  yet  had  fairly  entered  upon  it  before 
the  appearance  of  Rosso  and  Serlio  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.      But  though  the 

the    neo- 
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Rhine  to  claim  study  when  the  cultivated  world 
turned  to  the  antique.  Italian  architects, 
Giuliano  San  Gallo  and  later  Vignola  and  Palla' 
dio,  it  is  said,  travelled  atwut  to  record  them ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  owed  her  claasical  Re- 
naissance, when  it  came,  to  her  own  builders. 
Sculptors  and  decorators  were  imported  by  resi- 
dent Italians  and  by  Frenchmen  who  had  become 
enamoured  of  Italian  art,  and  the  new  movement 
sboweil  itself  first  in  smaller  works,  in  tombs, 
altars,  and  the  like.  Charles  VIII,  came  back 
from  his  conquest  of  Naples  (1495)  in  love  with 
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classic,  they  were  too  fixed  in  their  habits  and 
tastes  to  give  themselves  up  to  it  unreservedly. 
They  kept  their  fondness  for  Che  high  roofs,  the 
tall  dormeis,  turrets,  chimneys,  and  pinnacles  of 
the  Gothic,  as  their  chateaux  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  showed,  —  the  wing  of 
Louis  XII.  at  the  chStean  of  Blois,  for  bistance, 
the  chateau  of  Gaillon  (impossibly  attributed  to 
Fra  Giocondo),  of  Azay-!e-Rideau,  Chenonceaux, 
Chambord,  and  a  hundred  others.  In  church 
building  the  conservatism  was  greater.  The 
builders   clung  long  to  the  ribbed  vault,  the 
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elouguted  vertical  lines,  the  grouped  pier,  and 
pinnacled  buttress,  —  even  the  flying  buttress, 
—  which  appear  conspicuously  in  S.  Eustache 
at  Paris  and  the  choir  of  S.  Pierre  at  Caen. 
There  was  not  in  France  a  body  of  painters  or 
of  eager  amateurs  to  oflfer  themselves  for  archi- 
tects  and  lead  in  the  new  direction,  as  there  had 
been  in  Italy;  though  we  hear  of  the  magis- 
trate Pierre  Lescot,  and  in  a  later  generation 
of  the  physician  Claude  Perrot,  by  way  of  ex- 
ception. The  architects  of  France  were  her 
master  builders,  thoroughly  trained  in  her 
earlier  style,  and  ready  only  for  a  gradual  en- 
grafting of  the  new  upon  the  old,  not  for  a 
sudden  out-and-out  change  of  fashion.  It  was 
near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  that  architects  began  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  mass  of  builders, 
and  be  conspicuous  in  history.  Hence  the 
Renaissance  of  France  retaineil  a  free  handling, 
a  pervading  picturesqueness,  and  an  upward 
tendency  of  lines  which  were  entirely  un-Italian 
as  well  as  un-Roman.  The  relief  and  play  of 
light  and  shade  which  the  Italians  got  by  the 
deeply  shadowed  galleries  in  their  arcaded 
courts  the  French  secured  by  their  broken  roofs 
and  salient  dormers,  in  as  unclassic  a  fashion  as 
could  well  be  devised,  and  each  hehl  to  his  own 
way.  Not  until  the  pseudoclassic  of  Louis 
Quatorze  had  the  pressure  of  discipline  brought 
in  such  a  submission  to  Roman  precedent  as 
would  have  satisfied  the  Italian  leaders,  and 
brought  French  architecture  down  to  the  formal 
level  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  even  then  the  high 
roof  held  its  place  obstinately.  By  1550,  how- 
ever, the  order  had  won  primacy  as  the  chief 
element  in  design;  Jean  BuUant  early  intro- 
duced the  single  great  onler,  covering  two  or 
more  stories,  but  still  the  French  idiosyncrasy 
asserted  itself.  BuUant's  great  order  in  the  little 
chateau  at  Chantilly  is  bolstered  up  between 
lower  windows  and  cut  through  in  its  whole  en- 
tablature by  upper  windows  in  a  hopelessly 
unclassic  manner.  Philihert  de  TOrme,  the 
French  lawgiver  of  the  style,  who  after  studying 
in  Italy  had  come  back  to  write  a  treatise  on 
architecture  like  the  masters  there,  took  a  liberty 
on  which  these  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
venturing,  by  devising  a  new  kind  of  column,  with 
banded  and  rusticated  shaft,  which  he  called  the 
French  column.  It  was  familiar  to  us  in  his 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  before  that  was  destroyed, 
and  has  not  yet  lost  its  place  in  French  archi- 
tecture. After  the  stilted  dignity  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.  came  a  lapse  into  that  variation  of 
the  Rococo  which  the  French  call  the  style  Louis 
Quinze,  a  variation  which  was  capricious  and 
irrational  enough,  yet  did  not  fall  into  the  wild 
extravagance  of  the  Rococo  of  the  North  nor  even 
the  recklessness  of  the  Italian,  but  kept  a  certain 
measure  and  grace  which  were  characteristically 
French.     (See  France,  Architecture  of.) 
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In  Crermany  and  the  Netherlands  the  new 
style  was  handled  with  more  freedom  than  any- 
where else,  or,  if  we  please,  with  more  reckless- 
ness. We  see  its  picturesqueness  in  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg,  the  Rathhaus  of  Bremen  and  of 
Cologne,  the  bishop's  palace  at  Li^ge.  After 
reaching  a  climax  of  dulness  in  the  pseudo- 
classic  period,  it  fell  away  into  the  vagaries  of 
that  Rococo  which  Germans  call  the  Zopfstyl, 
or  pigtail  style  —  the  wildest  and  most  whimsi- 
cal version  of  the  Rococo  that  has  been  seen. 
(See  Crermany,  Architecture  of.)  England  was 
held  back  from  the  new  movement  not  only  by 
her  remoteness,  but  by  the  development  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  a  new 
and  striking  variation  of  the  Gothic  style,  the 
Tudor,  which  with  its  admired  invention  of  fan- 
vaulting  held  possession  of  the  country  for  half 
a  century.  It  was  not  till  Elizabeth's  reign 
that  Shute,  Thorpe,  and  others  succeeded  in 
introducing  that  distinctive  version  of  the  Re- 
naissance which  we  call  Elizabethan,  and  of 
which  many  famous  country  seats,  Wollaton, 
Longleat,  Hatfield,  etc.,  are  well-known  ex- 
amples. This  was  followed  under  the  Stuarts 
by  the  pseudoclassic  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren, 
in  exotics  that  never  attained  the  elegant  inven- 
tiveness of  the  Italian  which  it  emulated,  and 
soon  withered  into  the  license  of  the  so-called 
Jacobean.     (See  England,  Architecture  of.) 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  lUso,  isolation  and  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  arts  were  barriers  to 
the  Renaissance  movement.  The  Gothic  art  of 
the  Spaniards,  gathered  eclectically  from  France, 
Crermany,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  their  predi- 
lection for  Mooiish  decoration  embodied  in  the 
Mudejar  style  which  they  amalgamated  with 
the  Gothic,  would  seem  to  have  bred  in  them 
incapacity  for  the  purity  and  reserve  of  style 
which  were  the  aim  of  the  revival.  Their  great 
leader  in  the  Renaissance,  Berruguete,  went  to 
Rome  at  about  the  same  time  with  Bramante, 
and,  returning  to  Spain  after  Bramante's  death, 
built  in  the  classic  manner  for  Charles  V.  the 
Alcazar  of  Toledo,  and  that  grandiose  addition 
which,  still  unfinished,  is  so  conspicuous  an 
excrescence  on  the  Alhambra  at  Granada.  But 
the  Spanish  taste  reverted  in  spite  of  this 
example  to  the  license  of  its  earlier  ways,  and 
fell  into  a  mixed  fashion  which,  from  its  analogy 
to  jeweller's  work,  is  called  the  Pkteresque,  or 
silversmith's  style,  and  whose  peculiarity  is  a 
lavish  incrustation  of  sculptured  ornamentation, 
mainly  Gothic  in  spirit  but  of  classic  detail, 
tinctured  with  Gothic  and  Moresque  feeling. 
Though  Philip  II.  followed  his  father's  lead, 
building  the  Escorial  in  the  most  rigid  pseudo- 
classic  style,  his  example  did  not  prevail.  The 
new  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville  was 
built  in  the  old  confused  pseudo-Gothic  style; 
the  cathedrals  of  Granada  and  Segovia  and 
many  other  buildings  were  adorned,  enlarged,  or 
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built  with  all  the  lanshnesB  of  the  Plateresque. 
Thus  in  Spain  the  usual  growth  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  reversed,  and  its  development  was 
backward  rather  than  forward.  In  Portugal 
its  progress  was  very  similar ;  a  style  analogous 
to  the  Plateresque  disputed  the  ground  with 
the  neoclassic  —  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Belem  show  us  examples  of  both.  (See  Spain, 
Architecture  of;  Portugal,  Architecture  of.) 

—  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 

NEO-GOTHIC.  In  a  style  based  upon 
ancient  Gothic ;  said  of  the  results  of  the  Gothic 
revival  in  parts  of  Europe  and  its  further  ex- 
tension in  America.  The  term  has  been  gener- 
ally used  as  one  of  reproach  by  those  who  note 
the  absence  from  the  modern  structures  of  some 
of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  art. 

KEO-QREC  (a4].).  In  French,  modem,  but 
imitating  or  studied  from  work  of  the  Greeks  of 
antiquity;  Greek  or  supposed  Greek  in  style: 
said  especially  of  a  few  buildings  erected  in 
France  during  the  years  following  1827,  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  though  the  term 
does  not  appear  in  French  writing  untU  1860 
or  later.  The  attempts  at  Greek  work  of  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  are  hardly  classed 
under  this  head,  though  they  were  marked  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  buildings  of  Greece  and 
of  Psestum,  especially  by  a  few  students,  such 
as  Jean  David  Leroy  and  Dufoumy,  and  which 
resulted  in  but  few  and  small  buildings  of  detail 
studied  from  the  Grecian  Doric  style,  such  as 
the  buildings  of  the  Octroi  at  the  old  Barriers 
of  Paris,  and  a  few  private  houses  in  the  same 
city.  The  neo-Grec  movement  is  generally 
credited  to  Due,  L.  T.  J.  Visconti,  J.  F.  Duban, 
A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer,  Constant-Dufeux,  Alexis 
Paccard,  and  especially  Henri  Labrouste,  and 
began  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  There 
was  much  help  given  by  the  archaeologists, 
Blouet  and  Hittorff.  The  principles  of  this 
new  school  were  deliberately  formed  and  care- 
fully considered;  they  ei\joined  a  most  careful 
studying  of  design  based  upon  the  materials  of 
the  structure,  and  of  decoration  strictly  rational 
and  called  for  by  the  forms  themselves.  In  this 
way  it  partook  of  mediseval  as  well  as  neo- 
classic character;  indeed,  it  was  chiefly  in 
mouldings  and  other  details  that  Greek  feeling 
appeared;  and  the  building  which  is  often 
quoted  as  the  best  type  of  neo-Grec,  the  Bib- 
lioth^ue  S.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  has  much  iron- 
work exposed  to  view,  a  high  roof,  and  detail 
carefully  studied  afresh  without  close  reference 
to  antiquity.  The  openings,  moreover,  are 
arched;  and  in  no  sense  of  the  word  is  the 
building  Greek  in  its  structure  or  its  system  of 
design. 

Other  buildings  which  are  classed  as  works 
of  this  school  are  Visconti's  Tomb  of  Napoleon 
under  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  Due's  great 
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Palais  de  Justice  on  the  Islan^  of  the  Seine, 
Duban's  new  buildings  for  the  j^co^e  des  Beaux 
Art8y  and  the  Cirque  d^Hiver. 

—  Alexandre  Sandier. 

NBO-ROMAN.  Roman  of  the  new  or  later 
time  as  contrasted  with  antiquity;  applied 
either  to  the  Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
classical  Renaissance,  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(see  Oinquecento),  or  of  the  Rome  of  to-day. 
The  tenn  is  used  also  as  a  direct  translation  of 
the  French  NSo-Romain,  which  is  applied  to 
that  more  showy  style  of  about  1860-1870, 
which  succeeded  the  Neo-Grec. 

NHPHRITR  Jade ;  Lapis  nephriticua  ; 
kidney  stone.  An  exceedingly  dense  and  tough 
variety  of  amphibole  of  white  or  green  colour ; 
translucent.  Used  by  many  aboriginal  tribes 
for  making  knives  and  ornaments,  and  by  the 
Chinese  and  Russians  for  vases  and  other  works 
of  art.  The  known  sources  are  Brittany, 
Switzerland,  Silesia,  New  Zealand,  New  Cale- 
donia, China,  Turkestan,  Siberia,  and  Alaska. 

—  G.  P.  M. 

NERO  ANTICO.  Same  as  Nero  Antioo 
Marble  (which  see,  under  Marble). 

2TBPVEU,  PIERRE  (PIERROT),  called 
TRZNQUEAU;  architect;  d.  1538  (F^libien 
op.  cit.). 

Pierre  Nepveu  appears  to  have  come  from 
Amboise  (Indre^t-Loire),  France.  After  the 
return  of  Fran9ois  I.  from  his  Spanish  captivity, 
in  1526,  Nepveu  was  associated  with  Antoine 
de  Troyes  in  the  construction  of  the  chftteau 
of  Chambord  (Loir-et-Cher),  France.  It  was 
probably  designed  by  Nepveu,  who,  in  an  act  of 
1536  in  the  r^gistre  de  la  baronnage  d^Am- 
boise,  is  caUed  honneste  homme  Pierrot 
Nepveu,  dit  Trinqueau  inaistre  de  Vasuvre 
de  magonnerie  du  chastel  de  Chanibord. 

De  la  Saussaye,  Le  chtteau  de  Chambord; 
Storelli,  Les  chStteaux  du  Blaisois;  F^libien, 
Maisons  royales  et  b&tim^nts  de  France;  Loise- 
leur,  Bisidences  royales  des  bords  de  la  Loire. 


Same  as  Rib  in  Gothic  vault- 
ing; the  French  term  sometimes  used  in 
English. 

1IBTHERZ.ANDS,  ARCHITBCTURE  OF. 
That  of  the  low-lying  country  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  where  this  river  and  the  Meuse 
unite,  and  also  divide  and  subdivide  into  many 
branches.  It  is  called  officially  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  its  more  common  name 
among  foreigners  is  Holland,  which  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
little  states  of  which  it  was  formerly  composed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  now  number 
less  than  five  millions.  This  small  community 
of  agriculturists  and  merchants  have  inevitably 
followed  closely  the  immensely  powerful  im- 
pulse given  by  the  architecture  of  the  French 
lands  lying  not  far  to  the  south.  The  Protestant 
Reformation,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century 
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divided  the  state  as  above  described  from  Bel- 
gium, came  too  late  to  affect  the  growth  of 
architecture  in  those  styles  which  were  swayed 
by  religious  enthusiasm  and  guided  by  religious 
unity ;  and  the  more  civic  architecture  of  the 
sixteenth  and  later  centuries  took  no  further 
modification  in  the  Netherlands  than  it  did  in 
Germany,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  Italian  influence 
was  only  partially  felt,  being  turned  aside  and 
partly  neutralized  by  the  strong  feeling  for 
domesticity,  which  led  to  results  not  unlike 
those  found  in  Great  Britain.  As  in  Great 
Britain,  so  here,  there  is«fio  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  any  true  sense,  the  mingled  influ- 
ences of  domestic  feeling  and  of  the  northern 
climate  making  a  Dutch  seventeenth  century 
architecture  of  unique  and  altogether  national 
character.  Still,  in  the  great  city  of  Amster- 
dam, there  was  never  a  very  powerful  archi- 
tectural school.  The  most  attractive  thing  to 
the  student  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  rows 
of  private  dwellings ;  the  simplest  buildings 
five  stories  high  with  gables  fronting  on 
the  Nieuwmarkt;  the  somewhat  more  recent 
houses  in  the  newer  quarters  with  shops  in 
their  ground  stories;  the  warehouses  on  the 
Yoorburgwal,  and  here  and  there  a  public 
building  designed  on  precisely  the  same  lines 
as  the  private  houses  with  a  great  gable  on  the 
narrow  street  —  in  this  is  the  lesson  which 
the  travelling  architect  may  learn  from  Am- 
sterdam. The  very  interesting  royal  palace 
built  between  1648  and  1655,  and  intended 
originally  for  a  town  hall,  is,  in  character,  as 
sober,  as  tranquil,  and  as  free  from  any  Southern 
influence  as  the  dwelling  houses  themselves, 
although  it  is  without  their  high-pitched  gables. 
It  has  an  excellent  belfry  lantern,  which  serves 
at  once  as  a  bell  chamber  and  clock  house. 
The  most  important  church  in  Holland  is  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Hertogenbosch,  called  by  the 
French  Bois-le-Duc.  It  is  of  very  late  and 
florid  Gothic,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  charm 
to  the  buildings  of  the  same  epoch  in  the  heart 
of  France,  but  full  of  spirited  elements  of  de- 
sign, and  it  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  especially 
statues,  of  great  importance.  The  interior  is 
filled  with  curious  and  valuable  art  treasures, 
wood  carvings,  glass,  and  metal  work.  Another 
important  church  is  the  great  church  of  Breda, 
which  is  interesting  in  itself  and  doubly  so  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  carved 
choir  stalls,  fonts,  tabernacles,  and  tombs.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  as  magnificent  as  anything  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  they  are  of  great 
variety.  The  cathedral  at  Utrecht  is  partly  in 
ruins,  the  nave  having  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  there  is  a  magnificent  tower  and 
extensive  cloisters.  In  Leyden,  the  church  of 
S.  Pancras,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
church  at  Eampen  are  also  important,  late 
Gk>thic  work  passing  into  Renaissance.     The 
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attraction  in  all  the  country  is,  however,  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Amsterdam  itself,  namely,  the 
fascinating  private  houses,  town  halls,  weighing 
houses,  and  the  like.  At  Alkmaar,  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  Bolswaert,  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Delft, 
Dordrecht,  Haarlem,  The  Hague,  Kampen, 
Leeuwarden,  Leyden,  Middelburg,  Naarden, 
Nymwegen,  Utrecht,  and  Veere,  buildings  of 
this  general  character  are  to  be  found,  simply 
and  tastefully  designed,  built  of  brick  and  stone 
with  but  little  elaboration  of  sculpture,  and 
always  simple  in  construction.  For  the  study 
of  such  architecture  as  this,  domestic  and  civic 
of  the  simpler  kind,  no  country  in  Europe  sur- 
passes the  Netherlands.  (See  West  Indies, 
Architecture  of.)  —  R.  S. 

Van  Ysendyck,  Documents  classia  de  Vart  dans 
les  Pays-bas  du  lO*  au  18*  Steele. 


NEUMANN,    JOHANN    BALTHAZAR; 

architect;  b.  1687;  d.  1753. 

In  1711  he  entered  the  artillery  service  in 
Wiirzburg,  Grermany.  He  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince-bishop,  Johann  von  Scb un- 
born, who  sent  him  to  Italy,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  to  study.  Neumann  built  the  fine 
palace  at  Wiirzburg  decorated  by  Tiepolo  (see 
TiepolOy  G.  B.),  and  the  palaces  of  Brucbsal 
and  Wemeck. 

Gurlitt,  Barockstil  in  Deutsckland ;  Seubert, 
KUnstler-lexicoH. 

NBVEU,  PIERRB.     (See  Nepveu,  Pierre.) 

NEWEL.  A  continuous  vertical  member 
forming  the  axis  of  a  turning  stair,  either  a 
post,  pier,  or  other  upright  to  support  the  inner 
ends  of  the  steps,  or  built  up  of  a  series  of 
circiUar  projections,  each  worked  in  one  piece 
with  a  solid  step,  as  is  common  in  such  a  stair 
when  of  stone.  The  term  applies  equally  to  a 
comparatively  slender  cylinder  of  stone  as  well 
as  to  a  square  or  rectangular  pier  of  consider- 
able extent.  By  extension,  an  upright  member 
set  at  any  turning-point  of  a  stair,  or  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  flight ;  commonly  forming  part 
of  the  framing  of  the  stairs,  when  of  wood,  and 
serving  to  connect,  and  perhaps  support,  the 
strings ;  and  also  to  support  the  hand  rails  at  a 
turn  or  at  an  end.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Close;  Closed  NeweL  The  central  shaft 
of  a  turning  stair  when  constructed  as  a  con- 
tinuous enclosing  wall,  either  hollow  or  solid. 
Hence,  the  torm  is  used  to  qualify  any  stair 
returning  sharply  on  itself  so  as  to  leave  no 
well,  as  a  dog-legged  stair. 

Hollow  Newel.  The  newel  or  central  shaft 
of  a  winding  stair  when  constructed  as  a  hollow 
cylinder,  as  sometimes  in  circular  masonry  stairs. 
Sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  the  open  well 
in  such  a  stair  when  constructed  without  a 
newel,  and  which  is  properly  an  open  newel. 
The  best'known  instance  of  the  use  of  a  hollow 
newel  in  the  former  strict  sense  is  in  the  central 
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AT  TOP  OF  STAIRCASE,  BOILDING  OF  LOUIS  XII.,  IN  THE  CHXTEAU,  BLOIS,  FRANCE; 
ABOUT   ISOO  A.D. 
TbU  newel  Is  K  maHive  oomponud  pier  and  cairtea  tlie  Taattlng  of  the  root. 


NHWBL  POST 
iturcue  of  the  chAtettu  of  ChambonL     Here, 
the  apace  inside  the  newel  is  occupied  at  its 
upper  end  by  a  secondary  circular  stair. 


Opan  Mewel.  See  Hollow  Newel.  Used 
most  often  attributively,  aa  in  the  phrafie, 
open  newel  stairs,  which  are  spiral  stairs  built 
without  a  newel,  the  stones  supporting  one 
another,  and  having  their  outer  ends  built  into 
the  cylindrical  wall.     (Cut,  cols.  1033,  1034.) 

miWBL  P08T.  A  post  or  postlike 
structure,  used  as  a  newel,  in  the  derived  sec- 
ondary meaning  given  above.  It  may  be  a 
small,  simple  piece  of  scantling,  forming  a  part 
of  the  structural  framing  of  the  stair ;  or  a  large 
and  elaborate  pillar  forming  a  decorative  feature, 
as  nt  the  foot  of  an  important  principal  flight. 

n£W  ZEALAND,  ARCHITECT UKB  OF. 
That  of  the  group  of  two  large  islands  so  called. 
A  peculiar  civiliiation  existed  among  the  natives 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
expert  writers.  Dress  and  personal  ornamenta- 
tion were   carried   to  a  certain  development. 


NWW  ZBAIiAND 
Boofed  houses  were  built  of  considerable  mae ; 
thus,  it  ia  not  unusual  t«  find  a  native  house 
covering  500  square  feet  of  ground,  that  ia  to 
say,  20  X  25  feet,  or  thereabout,  the  walls  being 
from  4  to  6  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  the  roof 
rising  to  a  ridge,  giving  two  gable  walls  each 
10  or  12  feet  high  at  the  point.  The  construc- 
tion is  chiefly  the  attaching  of  poles  and  tods 
to  one  another  by  means  of  ropes  and  cords 
made  of  fibrous  leaves  and  the  like,  which  are 
twisted  with  some  skill  and  prove  durable.  , 
The  only  limit  to  the  size  of  a  house  seems  to 
be  the  length  of  the  polea  which  it  is  convenient 
to  cut  and  transport  The  lashings  at  the 
crossings  of  the  upright  and  horizontal  poles 
are  so  wound  and  knotted  as  to  produce  a  very 
decorative  effect.  On  the  other  band,  heavy 
timbers  ore  in  some  cases  used,  and  these, 
generally,  in  the  roofe  and  protecting  gables 
which  form  verandas  outaide  of  the  gable  walla. 
These  timbers  are  sometimes  elaborately  carved, 
—  the  uprights  into  the  semblance  of  men, 
but  monstrous,  distorted,  and  savage-looking. 
Such  characteristics  are  the  result,  not  neces- 
sarily of  a  lack  of  interest  in,  or  power  over, 
decoration,  but  are  supposed  to  give  certain 
moral  characteristics,  sucb  as  bravery  or  ferocity 
in  war,  to  the  figures.  In  the  houses  of  chiefs, 
where  alone  such  carved  work  is  common,  the 
door  openings  and  the  occasional  window  open- 
ings are  sometimes  framed  about  with  timbers 
carved  in  a  similar  way,  heads  and  hands  so 
combined  with  elaborate  scroUwork  that  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  humanity  is  given  to  each 
upright  piece.     The  tiki  or  leekee,  which  is  a 


figure  terminating  in  a  characteriBtic  human 
head  with  protruding  tongue,  which  is  repeat^ 
in  the  heads  or  bandies  of  war  clubs  and  pro- 


irm,. 


NEWEL.  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,   PARIS;    IHTH  CENTURY, 
e  block  of  raMoiiry,  having  no  purpoie  beyoitd  iMul^g  the  hand  nil  and  parapet. 


NICOOL6  DA  PISA 

oessional  spears,  furnishes  a  model  for  the  deoo- 
ration  of  houses  also. 

Houses  were  built  easily  and  without  much 
labour,  and  there  were  many  of  the  natives 
who  understood  this  character  of  architecture 
very  perfectly.  Besides  the  dwellings  and 
the  remains  of  temples,  a  curious  institution 
called  the  battle  house  or  war  house  was  built 
in  honour  of  some  tribal  victory,  and  this  was  the 
recipient  of  the  most  elaborate  carving.  The 
pah  or  pa  was  a  defensible  enclosure  of  strong, 
upright  stakes,  and  such  a  stockade  usually 
surrounded  each  one  of  these  war  houses. 

The  modem  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  made 
to  resemble  the  houses  of  white  men  as  much  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  white  men's 
houses  in  the  country  have  a  certain  picturesque 
character  which  is  pleasant  to  see.  There  has 
been  no  time  to  develop  a  local  style ;  it  is  not 
yet  fifty  years  since  white  settlements  became 
at  all  common,  and  even  at  the  present  day  this 
great  region,  larger  than  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  or  than  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  taken  together,  contains  only  about 
800,000  inhabitants  in  all.  Auckland  was 
founded  in  1840,  and  has  65,000  inhabitants 
including  its  suburbs.  The  business  part  of 
the  city  is  built  up  with  structures  three  or  four 
stories  high,  but  the  residences  are  less  citylike, 
having  rather  the  air  of  suburban  cottages  even 
when  large.  The  town  of  Ohristchurch,  the 
capital,  is  a  small  place,  but  the  government 
buildings,  as  yet  unfinished,  are  elaborately 
planned  in  an  English  collegiate  Grothic  style, 
and  are  to  be  faced  with  stone.  The  private 
buildings  here  are  generally  unimportant,  but 
there  is  a  partly  finished  cathedral  of  consider- 
able pretensions.  Dunedin,  a  Scotch  settlement, 
with  50,000  inhabitants,  is  built  up  with  stone- 
&ced  houses. — R.  S. 

NICCOLO  DA  PISA;  architect  and  sculp- 
tor; b.  about  1207;  d.  1278. 

At  about  fifteen,  he  went  with  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  to  Naples,  where  he  was  employed 
on  the  Castel  Capuano  and  Castel  del  Ovo.  In 
1233  he  made  the  bas-relief  of  the  "Deposi- 
tion **  over  one  of  the  side  doors  of  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Martino  at  Lucca.  Niccolb's  chief  works 
are  the  pulpits  of  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  and 
the  cathedral  of  Siena.  The  Pisan  pulpit  is 
signed  Nicola  Piaanus^  with  the  date  1260. 
It  is  the  first  important  work  of  modem  sculp- 
ture which  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  antique. 
The  models  were  found  in  certain  Roman 
remains  at  Pisa.  About  1265  Niccolb  began 
the  Area  di  S.  Domenico  at  Bologna.  (See 
Agnelli,  G.,  Niccolo  dell'  Area,  and  Buonarroti.) 
The  contract  for  the  great  pulpit  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Siena  is  signed  Sept.  29,  1266.  In 
1274  Niccolb  went  to  Perugia  to  design  the 
fountain  of  the  piazza.  (See  Giovanni  Pisano.) 
The  twenty-four  statuettes  about  the  basin  are 
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NICHOLSON 

attributed  to  him.  Many  important  buildings 
are  ascribed  to  Niccolo  by  Yasari  without  cor- 
roboration. 

Vasari,  Blashfield-Hopkins  ed. ;  Marcel  Ray- 
mond, Sculpture  Florentine;  Massari  e  Vermig- 
lioli,  Fontana  di  Perugia;  Milanesi,  DocumenH 
delVArte  Senesi. 

nxOCOIiO  D'  AREZZO.  (See  Lamberti, 
Niccolb  di  Piero.) 

NICOOLb  DB  BONAVENTURZ.  (See 
Bonaventuri,  Niccolb  de.) 

KlCCOIfb  DEL  ABB  ATE;  painter. 

An  Italian  painter  who  came  to  France 
about  1552  and  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Primatiocio  (see  Primaticcio).  His  most  impor- 
tant work  was  the  decoration  of  the  galleiy  of 
Henri  II.  at  Fontainebleau. 

Palustre,  Benaissance  en  France;  Mariette, 
Abecedano. 

NICCOLO  DELL'  ARCA;  sculptor;  b. 
about  1469;  d.  1483. 

Niccolb  was  bom  at  Bari  in  southern  Italy. 
He  worked  at  first  in  Naples,  and  established 
himself  in  Bologna  when  quite  young.  He 
formed  himself  especially  on  the  sculpture  of 
Giacomo  della  Quercia  (see  Giacomo  della 
Quercia).  His  earliest  known  work  is  the 
equestrian  bas-relief  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore  at 
Bologna.  He  derived  his  name  from  the  Area 
or  tomb  of  S.  Domenico  in  the  church  of  that 
saint  at  Bologna,  of  which  he  was  the  principal 
sculptor.  It  was  begun  by  Niccolb  da  Piisa. 
(See  Niccolb  da  Pisa.) 

Mtlntz,  Renaissance. 

nxCCOLb  OROBBO.     (See  Oaparra.) 

NICCOLO  DI  PIERO  LAMBERTL  (See 
Lamberti,  Niccolb  di  Piero.) 

NICCOLb  PISANO.  (See  Niccolb  da  Pisa.) 

NICHE.  A  recess  or  hollow  in  the  upright 
face  of  a  wall  or  pier,  or  a  structure  resembling, 
or  in  imitation  o(  such  a  form.  Generally, 
such  a  feature  when  entirely  open  to  the  front, 
—  intended  to  receive  a  statue  or  other  decora- 
tive object.     (Cuts,  cols.  1037,  1038.) 

NICHOLSON,  JAMEB ;  glass  painter. 

Nicholson  was  much  employed  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  four 
who  contracted  to  paint  eighteen  windows  in 
the  upper  story  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

NICHOLSON,  PETER ;  architect ;  b.  July 
20,  1765;  d.  June  18,  1844. 

Nicholson  is  known  as  a  writer  on  practical 
architectural  subjects.  He  published  7%€  Car- 
penter's  Guide  (1792,  4to),  Principles  of 
Architecture  (1795-1798,  8vo),  The  Archi- 
tectural Dictionary  (1812-1819,  2  vols.  4to), 
Student^ s  Instructor  in  Drawing  (1837,  8vo), 
New  and  Improved  Practical  Builder  and 
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NICOLE  DB  L'ESCLUBB 
Workman's  Companion  (1S4S,  4to), 
other  workB. 

Arth.  Pub.  Soe,  Dietionary. 


NINO  DI  ANDREA 
appeara   th&t   Nicole  da  I'Escluae  waa  super- 
visiDg  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  in 
July,  1420.     It  is  supposed  by  Hucher  that 
be  deeiimed   the   northern   transeot   with    its 


N:cHB  or  thb  Oband  Staircabb,  CH.!TEAn  of 
Chamborii;  Work  or  THi  Feknch  Rbnais- 
sahcr;  Time  of  Francis  I. 

NICOLE  DB  LXSCLnSE ;  architect. 
From  a  document  preserved  in  the  ai^ivea 
diparlemerUales    of    La    Manche,  France,    it 
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mNO  DI  AiniRZIA  (PiaANO)  ;  sculp- 
tor and  architect ;  d.  about  1357. 

A  SOD  of  Andrea  da  Pisa  (see  Andrea  da 
Pisa).  He  assisted  his  father  on  the  first  door 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence  and  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto.  He  succeeded  Andrea  as 
capomcestro  at  Orvieto.  Reymond  supposes 
that  be  worked  on  the  Genesis  reUefs  of  the 


NOBBLB 

Orvieto    fk^e.     Nino   made   the    SaitareUi 
monument  at  Piaa. 

Marcel  Reymond,  La  Sculpture  Florentine, 

NOBBLB.  To  shape  a  stone  roughly; 
usually  at  the  quany,  so  as  to  save  the  hand- 
ling of  unnecessary  weight. 

NOBILB,  PBTBR  VON;  architect;  b. 
1774;  d.  1854. 

Educated  in  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  classic  architecture  of  Vignola  and 
Palladio  (see  Barozzio  and  Palladio).  Among 
his  important  buildings  are  the  Burgthor  and 
Canal  BrUcke  in  Vienna  and  the  lighthouse  in 
Triest.  He  was  Hofbaurath  and  director  of 
the  architectural  school  in  the  academy  of 
Vienna. 

Seuhert,  KunatlerAexieon, 

NOO;  NOOGINO.  A  piece  of  wood,  usu- 
ally one  of  many,  cut  in  between  the  upright 
and  other  timbers  of  a  frame  or  a  half-timbered 
construction.  The  brickwork  is  filled  in  be- 
tween these  noggings,  which  thus  serve  at  once 
to  steady  the  wooden  frame  and  to  retain  the 
brick  filling  in  pbice.  (Called  also  Nogging 
Piece ;  see  Brick  Nogging.) 

NOOK  SHAFT.  A  column  or  colonnette 
set  in  a  square  break,  as  at  the  angle  of  a 
building,  or  where  the  jamb  of  a  doorway  meets 
the  external  face  of  the  wall.  It  differs  from 
an  angle  shaft  in  standing  well  within  the  pro- 
jecting comers  of  the  wall,  and  usually  in 
standing  free,  not  as  an  engaged  column. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  shafts  close  together, 
and  frequently  the  jamb  of  a  Romanesque  or 
Grothic  doorway  has  a  series  of  shafts  adorning 
the  splay,  which,  if  not  engaged  shafts,  will  be 
nook  shafts  in  the  proper  sense. 

NORAOHB.  One  of  a  class  of  buildings 
existing  in  Sardinia  and  unknown  elsewhere. 
They  are  sometimes  towers  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  and  containing  from  one  to  four 
small  rooms  hollowed  in  the  mass  of  rough 
masonry,  or  they  are  rudely  triangular  in  plan, 
or,  finally,  they  are  large  buildings  not  unlike 
mediaeval  strong  castles,  produced  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  forms  mentioned  above, 
triangular  and  circular.  The  largest  one 
known  is  that  called  Ortu  in  the  province  of 
Iglesias,  of  which  a  plan  and  restoration  are 
offered  by  Chipiez  (op.  cit.).  It  consists  of  a 
central  conical  tower,  with  a  kind  of  outwork 
enclosing  three  much  smaller  towers,  and  this 
whole  mass  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  with 
six  towers,  all  these  being  conical,  and  the  cur- 
tain walls  themselves  battered  or  sloping  in- 
ward. Their  purpose  has  been  matter  of 
dispute,  and  it  is  probable  that  defence  on 
occasion  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  of  an  outlook  over  the  country,  were 
the  main  reasons  for  their  construction.  —  R.  S. 

Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Vart  dans  Van- 
tiquUe,  vol.  IV. 
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NORICAN  ARCHIXBCrURB.  A.  That  of 
the  people  of  Nonnandy ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Norwegian  predatory  and  con- 
quering invaders  who  settled  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Seine  from  Rouen  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  or  of  that 
district  The  term  covers  the  architecture  de- 
veloped under  the  control  of  Norman  conquerors 
in  other  lands  than  Normandy,  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  Norman  influence  was  felt  even 
before  the  Conquest  of  1066;  that  of  south 
Italy,  where  the  Norman  invasions  b^gan  about 
1040;  and  that  of  Sicily,  originating  about 
1061.  These  buildings  belong  to  the  Roman- 
esque style.  It  would  be  well  to  use  the  term 
English  Romanesque  for  that  branch  or  school 
of  it  which  prevailed  in  England  from  1066  for 
about  one  hundred  years.  The  old  division, 
especially  popularized  by  Rickman,  of  English 
mediseval  architecture,  as  successively  Norman, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular, 
loses  its  value  when  the  English  styles  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Continent ;  and  in  the 
present  work  the  terms  named  will  be  used  for 
reference  only.  (See  England,  Architecture  of; 
France,  Architecture  of;  Italy,  Architecture  of. 
Parts  XI  to  XIV ;  Sicily,  Architecture  of) 

B,  That  of  the  region  known  as  Normandy 
(see  France,  Architecture  of.  Part  III),  and  of 
any  epoch.  The  Norman  Gothic  was  peculiar, 
and  had  a  great  influence  on  English  art  (see 
England,  Architecture  of;  €k>thic  Architecture 
in  Enghuid).  —  R.  S. 

Delhi,  Norman  Monuments,  Palermo  and  En- 
virons; Ruprich-Robert,  L^  Architecture  Xor- 
mande  auz  XI*  et  XII*  Siicles  en  Normandie  et 
en  Angleterre;  Huillard-Brfiholles,  Recherches  sur 
les  Monuments  et  V Histoire  des  Normands  et  de 
la  Maison  de  Souabe  dans  Vltalie  Mkridionale, 

NORMAND,  CHARIiBS  PCBRRB  JO- 
8XQPH;  architect;  b.  Nov.  25,  1765  (at  Goy- 
encourt,  Somme,  France);  d.  Feb.  13,  1840. 

In  1791  he  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de 
Rorne  in  architecture,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
stay  of  five  years  in  Italy.  This  course  of 
study  being  interrupted  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  archi- 
tectural engraving,  and  produced  an  enormous 
number  of  plates.  He  was  employed  upon  nearly 
all  the  great  illustrated  architectural  books  of 
his  time.  Normand  was  also  interested  in  the 
production  of  practical  works  for  the  assistance 
of  architects  and  mechanics  employed  in  archi- 
tecture, such  as  Nouveau  parcdMe  des  ordres 
d^ Architecture,  (Paris  1819,  folio);  La  Vigrwle 
des  onvriers  (Paris,  1835,  4to) ;  etc. 

NORSE  AMERICAN  ARCUITECTUUE. 
That  in  the  western  hemisphere  which  shows 
Scandinavian  influence.  A  few  examples  of 
early  Norse  buildings  are  found  in  ruins  in 
southern  Greenland,  and  there  are  traces  in 
Labrador.     Nothing  authentic  has  ever  been 
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disoovered  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
the  round  tower  at  Newport,  long  ascribed  to 
the  Northmen,  having  been  a  windmill  erected 
by  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Rhode  Island. 
(See  Greenland,  Architecture  of.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

NORTH  AFRICA,  ARGEnTBCTURE  OF. 
That  of  the  vast  tract  of  country  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  comprising  Tripoli,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco.  The  last  forty  years 
have  witnessed  the  labours  of  many  distin- 
guished archsBologists,  especially  those  associated 
with  the  service  des  monuraenta  hiatoriques^ 
resulting  in  a  mass  of  valuable  information  at 
the  disposal  of  any  future  historian.  Notwith- 
standing this  flood  of  antiquarian  literature, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  continuous  his- 
tory of  North  Africa,  as  recorded  by  its  monu- 
ments. Westward  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  sandy  region  of  Mar- 
marica,  lay  the  little  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica, 
peopled  by  colonists  from  Greek  islands.  This 
territory  now  forms  part  of  the  present  Beylik 
of  Tripoli,  which  has  a  seaboard  of  about  800 
miles  (see  Barca).  Continuing  westward,  past 
the  island  of  Djerba,  and  then  northward  to 
the  headland  known  as  Cape  Bon,  with  a  far- 
ther stretch  of  seaboard  some  200  miles  west- 
ward, was  the  territory  of  the  Carthaginians, 
whose  stronghold  and  capital  was  Carthage. 
The  boundaries  of  this  region,  afterward  known 
as  Africa  Provincia,  corresponded,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  of  modem  Tunisia.  Still  farther 
westward  was  the  land  of  the  Numidse,  which 
now  forms  the  eastern  half  of  the  French  colony 
of  Algeria.  Again  farther  westward  and  round 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  stretching  far  inland 
into  the  Great  Desert,  was  the  ancient  Maure- 
tania,  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  prov- 
inces, M.  Csesariensis  and  M.  Tingitana,  the 
latter  now  known  as  Morocco. 

The  province  of  Tripoli,  with  its  three  cities, 
Oea,  Leptis,  and  Sebrata,  which  attained  so 
high  a  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  Anto- 
nines,  has  also  little  to  show  for  its  long  record. 
The  only  monument  of  note  is  the  half-buried 
quadrifrontal  arch  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
town  of  Tripoli  (formerly  Oea).  It  is  dedicated 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Aurelius  Verus. 
The  form  of  the  monument  is  a  rectangle  meas- 
uring about  41  feet  by  33  feet.  Its  height  is 
difficult  to  state,  as  only  the  upper  part,  about 
23  feet,  is  visible  above  the  ground.  The  struc- 
ture is  entirely  of  marble,  beautifully  put  to- 
gether with  large  blocks,  without  cement  at  the 
joints.  The  surfaces  are  covered  with  busts, 
architectural  ornament  of  great  excellence,  and 
groups  of  life-size  figures.  The  coffering  of  the 
arches  with  their  enrichments  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  similar  work  in  Rome  itself. 

Carthage  became  the  metropolis  of  a  wide- 
spread kingdom  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities 
of  the  world.     But  prosperity  was  mainly  due 
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to  its  central  position  as  the  most  convenient 
outlet  for  the  vast  products  of  North  Africa. 
Temples  and  stately  edifices  adorned  its  streets, 
and  the  remains  of  great  structural  works  still 
attest  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  city;  but  the 
architecture  was  the  work  of  Greek  and  not  of 
Punic  artists;  and  the  few  sculptures  of  note, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  last  Punic  war,  146  B.C.,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rude  carvings  that  bear  the 
impress  of  Carthaginian  origin.  The  close  rela- 
tion that  existed  so  long  between  Carthage  and 
Sicily  gave  the  Carthaginians  the  benefit  of 
Greek  tastes  and  culture,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  public  buildings,  the  better  class  of 
houses,  and  the  general  embellishment  of  the 
principal  cities  were  the  work  of  Sicilian  Greeks 
and  not  of  natives.  Certainly  every  explora- 
tion, either  on  the  site  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
numerous  emporia  on  the  coast,  favours  the 
assertion  that  the  fine  arts  never  fiourished  in 
Carthage.  The  consideration  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Carthaginians  may  therefore  be 
dismissed,  although  the  paved  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  some  40  feet  below  the  present  sur- 
face, still  await  the  spade  of  the  explorer. 

The  long  interval  of  nearly  250  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
its  entire  reconstruction  by  the  Romans,  is 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  It  is  true  that  an  im- 
perial edict  for  rebuilding  the  city  was  issued 
by  Julius  Caesar,  but  many  generations  passed 
away  before  it  became  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  great  colony 
of  Africa  Provincia.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Flavian  emperors  commenced  an  era  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  favours  showered  on  the  inhabitants 
by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  by  their  successors, 
the  Antonines,  are  attested  by  the  numerous 
monuments  bearing  their  honoured  names.  A 
still  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  construc- 
tion of  works  of  public  utility  and  embellish- 
ment during  the  subsequent  rule  of  Septimius 
Severus,  an  African  by  birth.  The  Carthage 
of  the  Romans,  built  on  the  site  of  the  older 
city,  but  occupying  a  smaller  area  and  enclosed 
by  a  wall  having  a  circuit  of  about  twenty  miles, 
contained  (according  to  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the 
first  century)  a  population  of  700,000.  Some 
idea  of  its  magnificence  can  be  obtained  from 
the  remains  of  marble  and  porphyry,  which  still 
enrich  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  North  Africa, 
which  help  to  make  Cordova  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Western  world,  and  to  which  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  Pisa  is  chiefly  due. 

After  the  destruction  of  Punic  Carthage  in 
146  B.C.,  Utica  became  the  metropolis  of  Roman 
Africa,  and  remained  so  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. It  was  built  on  a  promontory  and  was 
girt,  like  Carthage,  with  walls  of  great  solidity. 
The  city  had  a  large  war  harbour  with  a  palace 
for  the  admiral  or  governor  in  the  centre  (simi- 
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lar  to  the  eothon  at  Carthitge  and  other  coast 
towns),  a  citadel  of  f^reat  strength,  a  viut 
amphitheatre,  a  spacious  theatre,  temples,  and 
an  immense  arsenal  Parts  of  the  city  walls 
still  remain.  Tbej  are  of  solid  rubble,  having 
the  appearance  of  concrete,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  stones.  As  the  lime  was  made  from 
the  same  stone  and  ie  of  the  same  colour,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
remains  of  Utica,  as  well  as  of  other  towns  on 
the  const,  present  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  Punic  and  Koman  methods  of  buOdlng,  in 


NORTH  AFRICA 
arehed  doorways  with  their  delicate  earrings  in 
stone  and  marble,  its  wilderness  of  shops,  their 
wooden  columns  painted  with  spiral  bands  in 
gaudy  colours  of  blue,  red,  and  green,  has  much 
to  charm  the  eye,  and  colouring  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  weaiyiug  monotony  of  whitewash. 
Very  curious  too  and  characteristic  are  the 
wooden  doors  of  ordinaiy  Moorish  houses,  with 
their  quaint  devices  in  round-headed  nails. 
Crescents  and  crosses,  graceful  curves,  and 
crude  imitations  of  symlxilB  of  deities  of  long- 
forgotton  FhiEuician  origin  are  mixed  together 
in  endless  variety.  Few  of  the  buildings,  pub- 
lic or  private,  have  any  striking  architectural 
merit.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  Bishia  mosque  with  its  graceful  minaret, 
the  Djamaa-ez-Zeitouna,  with  its  imposing  en- 
and  arcaded  loggia,  and  the  facade  of  the 
town  palace,  the  Dar-el-Bey.  Tunis  is 
!Utially  an  Eastora  city.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Moors  in  Sicily 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
and  their  expulsion  from 
Spain  two  centuries  later, 
brought  to  the  towns  of  North 
Africa  a  people  renowned  in 
f'-fi  art,  and  possess- 
ing a  culture  far 
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the  use  of  stone  and  rubble,  and  the  application 
of  concrete  or  rammed  earth  coinuionly  known 
as  pis^.  At  Utica  the  distinction  is  very 
marked.  The  earliest  walls  are  entirely  of 
rubble  and  without  facing.  The  vaulting  of 
Punic  times  ie  done  with  the  same  materials. 
The  inner  surfaces  appear  to  have  been  thinly 
coated  with  lime,  and  from  the  absence  of  cut 
stones  and  the  bold  rounding  of  angles,  it  would 
seem  that  implements  for  dressing  and  squaring 
were  unknown.  The  admiral's  palace,  the  re- 
mains of  which  form  a  conspicuous  mass,  is  a 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  building. 

In  spite  of  a  dearth  of  architectural  monu- 

meuts,  Tunis,  the  successor  of  these  cities  of 

antiquity,  with  its  labyrinth  of  streets,  its  flying 

arches   across    the    narrow    thoroughfaree,    its 
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other  nations  on 
the  shores  of  the 
Metliterranean. 

The  arts  of  Tunis 
originated  with 
these  Moors,  and 
are    feebly  ap- 
parent  at   the 
present      day. 
As     decorative 
work  thedomed 
ceilings     in     the 
Bardo  palace  are 
worthy  of    note, 
and  the  rich  plas- 
terwork  and  gild- 
i^ation  of  the  chief  apartments  of  the 
Dar  el-Bey,  done  so  recently  as  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  compare  favour- 
ably witli  Bimil«r  work  at  Seville  or  Granada. 

The  Roman  road  that  connected  Utica  with 
Carthage  continued  northward  to  Hippo-Zary- 
tuB,  called  by  the  Arabs  Benzerte,  but  known 
in  Europe  as  Bizerta.  There  is  no  architecture 
here  worth  noting,  the  Roman  monuments  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  The  next 
coast  town  of  any  importance  from  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view  is  Thabraca  or  Tabarca. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  large  commercial 
port  in  Roman  times,  but  the  interest  of  the 
place  is  now  centred  on  a  small  rocky  island, 
about  one  third  of  a  miie  from  the  shore,  where, 
at  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet,  rises  a 
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ruined  citadel,  built  by  the  Crenoese  under 
Charles  Y.,  after  his  memorable  expedition  to 
Tunis  in  1535. 

On  descending  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  which  separate  the  coast  from  the 
plains,  and  arriving  at  the  great  highway  which 
led  from  Carthage  to  Hippone,  the  modem 
Bone,  ruined  towns  and  villages,  that  once 
sheltered  a  vast  population,  greet  the  eye  on 
every  side.  Bulla  Regia,  for  instance,  now 
called  Beni-Mazeu,  for  many  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  Numidian  kings,  has  not  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  so  far  as  the  site  has  been  explored,  a 
single  architectural  monument  standing.  An 
inexcusable  and  thoughtless  concession  of  the 
stone  of  the  district,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Tunisian  railway,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
existing  edifices,  including  a  number  of  inscribed 
stones  which  might  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  early  history  of  this  royal  city.  The  thermae, 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  must  have  been 
on  a  large  scale,  judging  from  the  extent  of 
their  remains,  and  the  theatre,  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  intact,  was  built  with  great 
blocks  of  finely  dressed  stone.  Some  idea  of  the 
alteration  of  the  surface  since  the  final  destruc- 
tion and  abandonment  of  Bulla  Regia  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  ground  now  rises  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  proscenium  wall  of  the 
theatre.  The  amphitheatre  is  only  indicated  by 
undulations,  and  the  entire  site  of  the  city, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  is  so  choked  with  weeds  and 
undergrowth  that  recognition  of  the  different 
public  buildings  is  almost  impossible.  Simittu, 
or  Chemtou,  one  day's  journey  westward,  also 
awaits  systematic  exploration.  The  monumen- 
tal remains  of  Simittu  are  in  complete  ruin, 
but  the  quarries,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
centuries,  have  recently  been  in  full  work  and 
their  beautiful  products  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
Europe.  A  stately  line  of  piers  and  arches 
crosses  the  Medjerda  valley  about  a  hundred 
miles  lower  down,  bringing  the  waters  of  Mt.  Za- 
ghouan  and  Mt.  Djougar  to  the  hill  of  Carthage ; 
and  there  is  no  structure  now  standing  within 
the  vast  area  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  which 
bears  in  so  high  a  degree  the  impress  of  im- 
perial will,  or  attests  so  visibly  the  strength  of 
Roman  character,  as  this  so-called  aqueduct  of 
Carthage.  It  was  commenced  by  Hadrian,  as 
a  work  of  necessity,  after  his  first  visit  to 
Africa,  123  a.d.,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  work  was  not  finally  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  seventy  years  later. 
The  greater  part  of  its  length,  which  is  estimated 
at  sixty-one  miles,  is  subterranean,  but  where  it 
passes  over  the  plains  it  is  carried  on  a  series 
of  arches  rising  60  or  70  feet,  some  of  them 
having  two  tiers  with  a  total  height  of  more 
than  120  feet.  The  actual  duct  or  channel  was 
about  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high,  arched  over, 
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with  openings  at  intervals  for  inspection  and  ven- 
tilation. The  springs  from  the  two  mountains 
were  (and  are  still,  it  is  said)  capable  of  supply- 
ing eight  millions  of  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  construction  varies  in  diiferent  portions. 
That  nearest  to  Zaghouan  is  beautifully  built 
with  courses  of  finely  cut  stone,  each  course 
being  20  inches  high.  The  piers  average  12  feet 
in  width  and  15  feet  in  thickness,  the  span  of 
the  arches  averaging  15  feet.  A  roll  moulding 
20  inches  thick  forms  the  impost.  The  vous- 
soirs  are  carefully  cut,  and  the  duct  over  them 
is  built  entirely  with  rubble.  The  most  inter- 
esting portion,  as  a  building  construction,  is 
that  which  crosses  the  Medjerda  plain  some  ten 
miles  from  Tunis.  This  is  built  of  pis^,  being 
simply  the  clay  of  the  district  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  lime.  The  foundations  con- 
sist of  several  courses  of  cut  stone,  and  the  super- 
stnicture  is  built  up  in  sections  3  feet  8  inches 
high.  On  the  upper  surface  of  each  section  are 
channels  6  inches  square  and  2  feet  3  inches  long. 
There  are  five  such  channels  on  the  face  of  each 
pier  and  three  generally  in  the  thickness.  In  these 
were  placed  strips  of  olive  wood  1  inch  or  more 
thick  and  6  inches  w^ide.  When  the  material  was 
well  consolidated,  strong  mortar  2^  inches  thick, 
containing  a  large  admixture  of  wood  ashes,  was 
laid  over  the  entire  surface,  filling  up  the 
channels.  Wood  pegs  were  driven  in  at  inter- 
vals in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  a  perfectly 
level  bed  for  the  next  section,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  top,  60  or  more  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  is  a  course  of  stone  at  the  springing  of 
the  arches,  the  voussoirs  being  2  feet  on  the 
face,  but  of  two  or  more  stones  in  depth.  The 
stability  of  the  construction  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  aqueduct,  in  spite  of 
repeated  earthquakes.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Carthaginians  found  this  kind  of  construction 
prevalent  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Africa  and  transmitted  it  to  their  successors. 
At  Dimas,  for  instance,  the  ancient  Thapsus, 
where  Julius  Caesar  landed  with  his  army,  there 
are  remains  of  the  old  Punic  sea  wall  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  built  in  frames  with 
small  pebbles  and  mortar,  like  modem  concrete 
construction. 

The  system  of  water  supply,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  brought  to  perfection,  was  con- 
tinued by  their  successors.  The  great  reservoirs, 
now  in  ruins,  were  restored  for  the  service  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  another  range  called  the 
small  cisterns,  of  which  there  were  eighteen, 
each  measuring  93  feet  by  19  feet  8  inches  and 
27  feet  6  inches  high  to  the  crown  of  the  vault, 
were  built  by  the  Romans  for  the  storage  of 
rainwater.  These  are  constructed  with  rubble 
and  remarkably  hard  mortar,  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  cement  apparently  made  with  marble 
dust.  Some  of  these  cisterns  are  in  fair  pres- 
ervation and  are  still  used  by  the  peasantry. 
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A  day's  journey  firom  Tunis  may  be  seen  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  great  aqueduct,  indicated 
by  the  remains  of  an  architectural  monument 
of  noble  proportions.  Under  a  spur  of  Mt. 
Zaghouan  is  a  smaU  ruined  temple  with  wings 
in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  semicircular  colonnade, 
recalling,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  portico 
of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  with  its  adjuncts.  The 
width  of  the  colonnade  is  15  feet,  having  a  wall 
at  the  back  with  niches  in  alternate  inter- 
columniations.  The  columns,  of  which  there  are 
twelve  on  either  side  of  the  central  edifice,  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  entire  area  in 
front,  which  was  paved  with  stone,  is  94  by  86 
feet.  The  spring  flowed  under  this  area,  the 
water  passing  into  a  basin  of  double  horseshoe 
form,  to  which  there  was  access  by  a  flight  of 
steps  at  each  end.  Here  commenced  the  con- 
duits which  served  to  irrigate  the  acyacent  land 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  great  aqueduct.  The 
shafts  and  their  capitals  have  all  been  removed. 
They  will  be  found  in  neighbouring  mosques, 
misapplied  as  usual,  covered  with  whitewash, 
and  wedged  up  to  support  some  flimsy  Arab 
roof.  From  the  same  source,  supplemented  by  an 
extension  to  Djougar  about  twenty  miles  farther 
south,  the  city  of  Tunis  is  still  supplied,  but 
through  a  more  prosaic  channel  than  the  stately 
duct  which  terminated  in  Roman  Carthage. 

Between  Carthage  and  Hadrumetum,  the 
modem  Soussa  (a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles), 
are  the  remains  of  a  continuous  line  of  towns 
and  villages,  mostly  situated  on  rising  ground 
near  the  seashore.  Among  them  Aphrodisium 
must  have  been  conspicuous.  It  \a  now  a  con- 
fused mass  of  stone  and  rubble.  A  large  circu- 
lar tomb  or  mausoleum  in  the  vicinity  attracts 
notice,  resembling  that  of  Csecilia  Metella,  or  of 
the  Plautian  family  near  Tivoli,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Its  diameter  is  about  48  feet,  and 
its  present  height  34  feet.  It  was  faced  with 
large  blocks  of  cut  stone  20  inches  high,  had  a 
cornice  and  probably  an  attic.  It  had  three 
inscribed  slabs  on  the  face,  but  these  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  To  the  Arabs  this  monu- 
ment is  known  as  Easr-el-Menara,  signifying  a 
lighthouse.  Amongst  other  ruined  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  country  Uthina  deserves  passing 
record,  covering  the  surface  for  more  than  a 
mile.  At  the  present  day  it  has  no  direct  ap- 
proach. Theatres  and  baths,  the  great  basilica, 
and  the  arcades  of  the  amphitheatre  have  long 
since  been  overthrown  and  despoiled,  and  are 
now  the  home  of  the  jackal,  or  a  rough  shelter 
for  some  dozen  of  Bedouin  families. 

Soussa  possesses  little  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect. Even  the  principal  mosque,  with  its  mis- 
applied Roman  shafts,  may  be  passed  by 
unobserved.  Some  of  the  koubbas  (tombs  of 
saints)  are  curious,  and  the  doorways  of  many 
of  the  larger  houses  are  worth  noticing.  They 
differ  in   design  in  different  towns  of  North 
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Africa,  favouring  the  supposition  that,  during  a 
certain  period,  traditional  treatment  was  ob- 
served. 

The  Roman  road  southward  from  Soussa  has 
a  special  interest.  At  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  stand  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  El-Djem,  the  ancient  Thy^rus, 
second  only  in  size  to  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  possessing  considerable  architectural  pre- 
tensions. History  is  almost  silent  as  to  its 
origin,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  elder  Gordian,  and  continued  by 
his  successor.  The  dimensions  and  arrangements 
have  no  distinctive  features,  having  externally 
the  usual  open  arcades,  each  presenting  a  com- 
plete order.  The  first  and  third  stories  are 
Corinthian,  and  the  second  Composite.  Whether 
the  attic  was  Corinthian  or  not  we  have  no 
means  of  judging, « as  only  a  portion  of  its  inner 
wall  remains.  There  are  many  indications  that 
this  colossal  edifice  was  built  very  hurriedly. 
The  major  axis  may  be  estimated  at  489  feet, 
and  the  minor  axis  403  feet.  The  height  of  the 
first  order  is  26  feet  6  inches,  of  the  second  32 
feet  10  inches,  and  of  the  third  29  feet  8  inches. 
Assuming  that  the  attic  was  intended  to  be  of 
the  same  proportionate  height  as  its  prototype  in 
Rome,  the  total  height  of  its  external  wall  would 
have  been  124  feet  6  inches.  The  construction 
possesses  considerable  merit.  It  is  built  entirely 
with  a  shelly  limestone  from  the  quarries  at  Sal- 
lecta,  some  twenty  miles  distant.  The  courses  are 
nearly  all  of  the  same  height,  almost  20  inches, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  stones  average  38  inches. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  struc- 
ture was  never  finished.  The  short  rule  of  the 
three  Gordians,  236-244  a.d.,  with  whose 
memory  it  was  intimately  associated,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  dynasty  which  had  no  interest 
in  an  obscure  town  so  far  distant  from  the  coast. 

The  road  leading  westward  from  Soussa  is  the 
old  Arab  highway  to  the  sacred  walled  city  of 
Kairouan.  This  is  one  of  the  few  towns  of  im- 
portance in  North  Africa  that  is  of  Arab  origin. 
As  there  was  no  stone  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, brick  was  the  material  mostly  used,  —  a 
manufacture  still  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
The  great  mosque,  known  as  Djamaa-el-Kebir, 
was  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Sidi-Okbar, 
the  companion  of  the  Prophet  and  the  founder 
of  the  creed  in  North  Africa.  But  this  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  arrangements,  as  they  now  exist, 
differ  little  from  those  at  Damascus,  or  the 
greater  worl^  at  Cordova,  of  which  it  was  the 
undoubted  prototype.  But  any  one  intimate 
with  the  mosque  at  Cordova  will  experience  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  in  treading  the  prayer 
chamber  of  the  African  mosque.  The  noble 
shafts  of  marble  and  porphyry,  with  their  varied 
capitals  of  white  marble,  are  not  wanting ;  but 
of  the  delicate  stucco  ornament,  the  nuksh 
hadida  of  the  Arabs,  so  beautiful  at  Cordova, 
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tbere  are  no  traoee  here.  The  mihrab  is  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  tilework,  of  which  there  are 
a  few  exquisite  specimens,  has  been  so  injured 
through  frequent  reconstruction  that  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  suffers  accordingly.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Sahab,  the  holy 
companion  and  friend  of  the  Prophet,  sometimes 
styled  *'The  Mosque  of  the  Barber."  Round 
this  sepulchre  are  clustered  a  remarkable  group 
of  buildings  embracing  a  medrassen  (see  Me- 
dresseh)  or  collie  for  instruction  in  the  Koran. 
The  original  stucco  and  tilework  have  been 
sadly  defaced,  but  the  wooden  sarcophagus  of 
"  The  Companion,"  with  its  velvet  pall  decorated 
with  native  ostrich  eggs,  gilt  balls  of  earth  from 
Mecca,  and  richly  bespangled  banners,  is  veiy 
impressive.  This  tomb  and  its  surroundings 
are  characteristic  specimens  of  native  architecture 
and  its  adornments. 

Turning  back  to  Carthage  and  following  the 
other  great  highway  into  the  interior  which 
skirted  the  southern  bank  of  the  Bagradas, 
the  modem  Medjerda,  the  remains  of  a  long 
succession  of  towns  are  visible.  Thugga,  now 
known  as  Dougga,  is  the  first  town  having  any 
architectural  monuments  worth  noting.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  its  remains  is  the  tetra- 
style  portico  of  a  basilica  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
which,  for  general  design,  justness  of  proportion, 
and  refinement  of  detail,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  similar  work  in  Rome  itself.  It 
was  built  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
his  colleague,  L.  Verus,  161-169  a.d.,  at  the 
expense  of  two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Marcus, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 
The  shafts,  33  feet  high,  are  fluted,  and,  with 
one  exception,  are  monoliths.  The  moulded  door 
jambs,  27  feet  high,  and  the  lintel,  22  feet  long, 
are  also  monoliths.  The  other  remains  of  the 
city  comprise  a  similar  portico  in  a  more  ruined 
condition,  three  triumphal  arches,  two  fountains, 
and  several  cisterns  similar  in  form  to  those  at 
Carthage.  One  monument  deserves  special 
notice.  It  is  a  mausoleum  commemorative  of  a 
distinguished  Numidian,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  It 
consists  of  two  stories,  the  lower  one  nearly  22 
feet  square  standing  on  a  broad  base  of  five  steps, 
the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  graduated  pyra- 
mid. The  general  design  is  of  the  Ionic  order 
of  an  early  Greek  type,  the  lotus-shaped  leaves 
in  some  of  the  capitals  betraying  Egyptian  and 
possibly  other  influences.  The  sad  story  of  its 
demolition  is  a  matter  of  recent  history  and  may 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  suflicient  to 
state  that  two  dedicatory  slabs,  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  the  Libyan  and  Punic  tongues,  may 
be  studied  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Thugga  are  the  con- 
spicuous remains  of  an  immense  fortress  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles.  Such  edifices, 
square  or  oblong  in  plan,  are  a  marked  feature 
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in  this  country,  and  have  a  peculiar  interest  as 
the  prototype  of  the  mediaeval  castle.  They 
were  erected  during  the  Byzantine  occupation 
in  the  fifth  century,  partly  as  a  defence  against 
the  Moors  and  desert  tribes,  and  partly  as  con- 
vents for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  soldier 
monks,  the  originals  of  a  class  so  celebrated  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  walls  are  mostly  built 
with  the  materials  of  Roman  structures,  of 
coursed  rubble  bonded  with  long  and  short 
work. 

Continuing  the  track,  which,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, follows  the  old  Roman  road  so  closely 
that  distinct  traces  of  the  pavement  are  fre- 
quently visible,  and  skirting  the  hillside  which 
overlooks  the  fatal  plain  of  Zama,  the  ruins 
of  Zanfour,  the  ancient  Assuras,  stand  up 
conspicuously  on  the  banks  of  a  precipitous 
ravine.  A  lower  road  or  track  leads  to  Mactar, 
a  city  of  ruins,  and  an  upper  one  to  El-Kef, 
perched  so  high  on  its  rocky  site  as  to  look  like 
a  city  in  the  skies.  Among  its  numerous 
remains  there  is  not  one  architectural  monu- 
ment, but  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  from  the 
character  of  the  masonry,  that  the  town  must 
have  flourished  about  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
An  extraordinary  number  of  inscribed  stones 
built  into  the  walls  of  Arab  houses  makes  El- 
Kef  a  treasury  of  delight  to  the  epigraphist. 
The  Roman  road  southward  of  Mactar  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace,  but  it  passed  through  Sufes, 
bearing  the  modem  name  of  Sbiba.  **We 
arrived  at  Sbiba,"  says  El-Bekri,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  "a  town  of  great  antiquity,  built  of 
stone,  and  containing  a  college  and  several 
baths."  It  is  now  a  wilderness.  Two  days' 
journey  westward  are  the  ruins  of  Ammoedara, 
abbreviated  to  Haidra,  where  Roman  work  is 
not  remarkable  either  for  design  or  construction ; 
and  two  days'  journey  southward  lies  Sufetula, 
corrupted  by  the  Arabs  into  Sbeitla.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  North  Africa  was  thickly 
p>eopled  during  the  Roman  occupation,  remains 
of  towns  and  villages  dotting  the  plains  and 
hillsides  wherever  the  eye  wanders.  To  the 
architect  the  ruins  of  Sufetula  have  an  interest 
second  to  none  in  North  Africa.  They  offer  to 
the  student  admirable  examples  of  Roman 
architecture  before  its  decline,  and  present  a 
variety  only  to  be  found  at  two  other  places  in 
the  country,  Lambessa  and  Timgad.  The  most 
conspicuous  monument  comprises  three  temples, 
side  by  side,  forming  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west side  of  a  rectangular  walled  enclosure, 
measuring  238  feet  by  198  feet.  The  principal 
approach  is  through  a  monumental  gateway  on 
the  southeast  side,  which  is  not  in  the  axis  of 
the  central  temple,  but  is  frilly  20  feet  on 
one  side  of  it.  The  three  edifices  are  tetrastyle 
prostyle,  the  middle  one  being  of  the  Com- 
posite order  of  great  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
higher  than  the  side  ones,  which  are  of  the 
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GoriDthian  order.  Taking  the  three  porticoes 
together,  there  were  eighteen  columns,  the  height 
of  the  shafts  of  the  central  temple  being  29 
feet,  and  the  others  25  feet  3  inches.  They  all 
stood  on  lofty  stylobates,  constructed  with  huge 
blocks  of  stone.  The  side  and  back  walls  of 
the  central  building  were  ornamented  with  en- 
gaged shafts,  projecting  a  full  half  diameter. 
Those  of  the  side  temples  were  decorated  with 
pilasters.  Most  of  these  are  still  standing,  but 
the  porticoes  are  entirely  overthrown.  The 
broken  shafts,  which  were  monoliths,  the  capi- 
tals, fragments  of  enriched  cornices,  and  other 
embellishments  lie  piled  up  on  the  ground.  So 
much  material  is  buried  beneath  the  surface 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  pedi- 
ments were  adorned  with  sculpture.  The  deco- 
rative character  of  the  entablature  favours  the 
supposition  that  they  were  not  devoid  of  sculp- 
tured ornament  of  some  kind.  The  enclosure 
was  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  8  feet  long.  The  monumental 
gateway,  before  referred  to,  consists  of  a  large 
central  arch  and  two  lateral  ones.  It  has  four 
engaged  Corinthian  shafts  on  the  outer  face,  not 
fluted,  but  having  a  projection  that  has  all  the 
appearance  of  rustication.  Within  the  gate- 
way was  a  portico  communicating  with  a  colon- 
nade which  continued  round  the  enclosure  on 
three  sides.  A  range  of  shops  stood  against 
one  of  the  side  walls,  but  these  were  probably 
of  a  later  erection  than  the  original  enclosure. 
This  gateway  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
as  recorded  on  an  inscription  in  the  frieze,  and 
the  temples  were  probably  built  under  the  same 
emperor.  There  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance in  the  details  of  all  these  monuments. 
There  is  also  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  south  of 
the  city,,  more  remarkable  for  its  mass  than  for 
any  features  of  special  merit.  The  remains 
of  a  theatre  may  still  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  skirted  the  southeast  side,  now 
known  as  the  Oued  Sbeitla.  It  appears  to 
have  beeu  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  fragments  of  sculpture  strewn 
over  the  site  of  the  theatre  do  not  exhibit 
much  refinement  of  design  or  skill  in  workman- 
ship. The  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city 
from  the  ac^acent  range  of  hills,  crossing  the 
river  at  considerable  altitude,  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape.  It  was  built  145  a.d., 
and  is  still  in  fair  preservation.  The  plans  of 
several  Christian  churches,  with  nave,  apse,  and 
aisles,  can  be  easily  traced,  but  their  archi- 
tectural features  have  mostly  disappeared. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  their 
vaulting  was  formed  with  hollow  terra-cotta 
tubes,  each  piece  measuring  6  inches  by  2^ 
inches.  The  city,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
period  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Christianity  in 
North  Africa,  was  the  last  to  resist  the  Arab  inva- 
sion.    It  was  besieged  and  razed  to  the  ground 
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646  A.D.  The  remote  position  of  the  city  haa 
been  the  best  protector  of  its  monuments. 
About  twenty  n^es  westward  lie  the  remains 
of  Kasrin,  the  ancient  Scillium,  more  remark- 
able for  beauty  of  site  than  for  architectural 
excellence.  A  triumphal  arch,  of  great  excel- 
lence of  construction,  but  unsatisfactory  in 
general  design  and  detail,  stands  conspicuously 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine.  No  date 
can  be  assigned  to  this  monument,  which  was 
probably  erected  at  a  late  period  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  the  remains  of  three  mausolea,  one 
only  being  in  good  preservation.  This  building, 
three  stories  in  height,  is  erected  on  a  pyramid 
of  steps  now  mostly  under  the  surface.  The 
lowest  story,  1 2  feet  square,  is  of  plain  masonry, 
with  two  small  entrances  3  feet  square.  The 
middle  story,  slightly  receding  from  the  bottom 
one,  is  decorated  on  each  face  with  four  fluted 
Corinthian  pilasters  of  great  delicacy  of  work- 
manship, the  two  central  ones  on  one  face 
being  spaced  a  little  farther  apart  in  order  to 
find  room  for  a  lengthy  inscription.  The  top 
story  consists  at  present  of  a  large  niche,  with- 
out any  traces  of  ornamentation.  The  statue 
that  undoubtedly  filled  it  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. The  height  of  the  mausoleum,  in  its 
present  state,  may  be  estimated  at  50  feet. 
The  monument  was  erected  by  M.  Flavins 
Secundus,  in  honour  of  his  parents  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  who  are  fully  described 
in  lengthy  inscriptions  nearly  covering  one  fiice. 
In  addition,  there  are  no  less  than  ninety  hexam- 
eters and  twenty  elegiacs,  in  which  the  charms 
of  the  city  of  Scillium  and  its  surroundings  are 
portrayed  by  a  local  poet.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  at  one  and  a  half 
miles,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  an  enclos- 
ing wall.  Farther  south  no  monuments  of 
architectural  interest  have  been  noted.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  make  more  than  passing  men- 
tion of  such  remote  towns  as  Feriana,  Capsa,  or 
Tozer,  where  outlying  military  posts  established 
by  the  Romans  are  now  occupied  by  French 
soldiers. 

With  few  exceptions  the  remaining  towns  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
little  architectural  interest.  Conspicuous  among 
them  \&  the  very  modem  town  of  Bona,  once 
the  Ubba  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Hippone  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  scene  of  the  life-long 
labours  of  S.  Augustine.  What  the  Vandals 
did  not  destroy  the  Arabs  did  two  centuries 
later,  and  with  the  stones  of  the  Roman  city 
this  busy  little  seaport  town,  some  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  was  constructed.  At  PhilippeviUe, 
farther  west,  the  Thapsus  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  Rusicada  of  the  Romans,  destruc- 
tion was  almost  as  complete,  little  remaining 
beyond  the  ruined  theatre,  the  walls  of  the  old 
cisterns,  and  structural  portions  of  an  amphi- 
theatre.    In  the  cavea  of  the  theatre  are  storfHl 
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some  interesting  fragments,  two  or  more  sculp- 
tured reliefis  being  good  specimens  of  Roman  art. 
There  are  few  spots  in  North  Africa  possess- 
ing more  interest  than  Cherchel,  the  site  of  Jol  of 
the  Old  World,  afterward  Julia  Csesarea  of  the 
Romans,  and  occupying  a  headland  seventy-one 
miles  west  of  Algiers.  Juba  II.,  the  last  of  the 
Numidian  kings,  and  ruling  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  built  himself  a  city 
which  he  embellished  with  magnificent  works 
from  Greece  and  Rome.  Sacked  by  Firmus 
in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Vandals  a  century  later.  Under  Bar- 
barossa,  the  city  regained  something  of  its  former 
splendour,  but  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1738.  Wherever  excavations  have 
been  made  architectural  fragments  have  been 
discovered.  Some  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  little  museum  at  Cherchel,  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  splendour  of  Juba's  capital  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  works  of  Greek  artists. 
Like  other  Old  World  potentates,  the  distin- 
guished Numidian  built  himself  a  lordly  tomb 
some  ten  miles  east  of  the  city,  still  forming  the 
chief  attraction  of  this  part  of  North  Africa, 
and  taking  rank  as  one  of  the  great  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  world.  This  edifice  is  appar- 
ently of  circular  form  at  the  base,  but  is,  in 
fact,  polygonal.  Its  diameter  is  198  feet,  and 
its  original  height  was  130  feet.  The  base 
forms  an  encircling  podium,  presenting  a  decora- 
tive wall  36  feet  high  with  sixty  engaged  col- 
ums  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  capitals  of  a 
Greek  type,  but  archaic  in  form,  and  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  of  simple  outline.  At  the 
cardinal  points  of  this  encircling  colonnade  were 
false  stone  doors,  each  in  four  panels.  The 
imitation  of  framing  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  to 
represent  a  cross,  and  gave  rise  to  various 
legends  resulting  in  the  mausoleum  being  des- 
ignated as  the  Tombeau  de  la  ChrHienne, 
It  retains  this  name  to  the  present  day.  Above 
the  onler  rises  a  series  of  thirty-three  stone  steps 
which  gradually  decrease  in  circular  area,  giving 
the  structure  the  appearance  of  a  truncated 
cone.  In  the  centre  of  the  mass  are  two  sepul- 
chral vaulted  chambers,  12  feet  4  inches  long, 
and  9  feet  3  inches  and  9  feet  7  inches  wide, 
respectively,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
short  passage,  at  one  end  of  which  are  stone 
doors  in  the  form  of  a  portcuUiB.  Tliese  doors 
form  the  termination  of  a  winding  gallery  483 
feet  in  length,  7  feet  5  inches  in  height,  and  of 
varying  width,  which  communicates  with  the 
external  face  of  the  monument.  The  access  to 
the  gallery,  which  was  not  discovered  till  1866, 
is  not  by  one  of  the  four  panel-doors  above 
referred  to,  but  by  a  concealed  stone  door  under 
the  one  facing  east.  Along  the  gallery  at  inter- 
vals are  niches  in  the  wall  intended  for  lamps. 
The  entire  monument  stands  on  a  raised 
stone  platform  210  feet  square.     The  marked 
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resemblance  of  this  tomb,  both  in  form  and 
construction,  to  the  Medrassen,  or  tomb  of  the 
Nimiidian  kings,  which  lies  between  Thevesto 
and  Diana  Veteranorum,  &vours  the  presump- 
tion that  Juba's  respect  for  his  ancestors 
prompted  him  to  erect  a  similar  resting  place 
for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  older  monu- 
ment, which  probably  contained  the  ashes  of 
Masinissa,  the  hero  of  Numidian  history,  was 
built  about  150  b.c.  Its  cylindrical  base  is  193 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  encircling  wall  is  deco- 
rated with  sixty  attached  Doric  columns  four 
diameters  in  height,  resting  on  three  stone  steps 
and  surrounded  by  an  entablature  of  cavetto 
form,  as  if  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  conical 
portion  is  formed  by  a  series  of  steps  averaging 
37  inches  tread  and  22  inches  rise.  The  apex 
of  the  cone  has  long  since  been  destroyed.  The 
name  of  Juba  is  historic.  His  wife  was  the  off- 
spring of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  their 
only  daughter  was  DrusiUa,  the  wife  of  Felix, 
governor  of  Judsea,  before  whom  Paul  was 
arraigned.  A  few  miles  east  of  Cherchel  are 
the  scattered  ruins  of  Tipasa,  which  still  retains 
ite  Roman  name.  From  the  appearance  of  ite 
sculptured  remains,  which  show  great  refinement 
of  detail,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same 
colony  of  artists  worked  in  both  towns. 

The  occupation  of  Numidia  by  the  Romans 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  building  operations. 
Cirta,  ite  capital,  known  in  Punic  times  as 
Cartha,  i.e.  Civitas,  and  since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury as  Constentine,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  a 
magnificent  city  adorned  with  numerous  palaces. 
It  atteined  the  height  of  prosperity  in  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Micipsa,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  third  Punic  War,  146  b.c.,  and  main- 
teined  ite  position  with  almost  uninterrupted 
success  till  the  Arab  invasion  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  architectural  remains  are  few  and 
need  no  special  notice.  About  sixteen  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  is  a  tomb  of  cylindrical  form,  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  twelve  miles  south 
another  ruined  memorial  called  by  the  Arabs 
Es-Soumafa,  signifying  "  a  minaret."  It  is  an 
architectural  composition  of  considerable  merit, 
consisting  originally  of  two  stages,  the  upper 
one  being  of  the  Doric  order.  The  monument 
may  be  assigned  to  the  first  century.  The  at- 
tractions of  Cirta,  surpassed  by  few  cities  in 
the  world  for  grandeur  of  situation,  and  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country, 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  number  of  towns 
which,  judging  by  their  monumental  remains, 
must  have  been  centres  of  refinement  as  well 
as  of  wealth.  At  Calama,  the  modem  Guelnia ; 
Tibilis,  better  known  by  ite  Arabic  name  of 
Announa;  Thubursicum,  renamed  Khamisa; 
and  Medaura  and  Tipasa,  the  former  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Apuleius,  there  are  monu- 
mente  still  stending  which  claim,  even  in  their 
present  mutilated  beauty,  the  respect  and  admi* 
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ration  of  all  students  of  Roman  architecture. 
Farther  south,  on  the  high  road  between  Diana 
Veteranorum,  now  abbreviated  to  Zana,  and 
Theveste  is  a  tomb  of  gigantic  dimensions 
already  referred  to  as  the  Medrassen.  The 
burial  chamber  in  the  centre  of  this  monu- 
mental edifice  measures  about  10  feet  by  4 
feet. 

In  recent  years  the  investigations  of  French 
aichsBologists  have  been  largely  devoted  to  three 
cities  south  of  the  plains  and  fringing  the  slopes 
of  some  of  the  spurs  of  the  Aures  Mountains. 
The  student  of  Roman  architecture  will  find 
among  the  remains  of  Lambaesis,  Thamugas, 
and  Theveste  a  larger  amount  of  material  for 
his  notebook  than  anywhere  else  out  of  Italy, 
besides  acquiring  from  well-preserved  inscrip- 
tions an  insight  into  civic  life  and  customs 
during  a  period  of  three  or  more  centuries. 
Lambsesis,  commonly  known  as  Lambessa,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  early  in  the  second 
century,  having  been  selected  as  the  seat  of 
military  government,  Carthage  being  the  centre 
of  civil  government.  It  owed  its  development 
and  subsequent  splendour  to  its  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  camp  of  the  Third  Aughstan 
L^on.  A  decree  of  Septimius  Severus  ac- 
corded to  the  soldiers  the  privilc^  of  residing 
with  their  wives,  and  numerous  inscriptions 
show  that  the  legion  had  in  its  ranks  sculptors, 
skilled  architects,  and  experienced  artificers. 
The  town  covered  an  area  of  about  1500  acres. 
When  visited  by  Peysonnel  in  1740,  there  were 
forty  triumphal  arches  noticeable  and  fifteen 
were  standing.  At  the  present  day  there  are 
only  two,  both  dilapidated.  The  site  of  the 
forum  has  been  unearthed,  and  a  large  octo- 
style  temple  on  the  west  side  is  sufficiently 
defined  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  and  propor- 
tions. There  is  also  an  Ionic  temple  dedicated 
to  i£sculapius  and  Health,  during  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius,  with  an  atrium  in  front  of  it  200 
feet  long,  and  a  series  of  chapels  on  either  side, 
approached  by  broad  flights  of  steps.  Numerous 
monumental  remains  and  decorative  fragments 
offer  a  great  field  for  still  further  research.  The 
most  conspicuous  ruin  is  that  of  a  large  struc- 
ture called  the  Prsetorium,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Legion,  built  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Gallien,  268  a.d.  It  consists  of  two 
stories  externally,  and  probably  had  an  attic  in 
addition.  Internally  it  is  one  vast  hall,  the 
great  shafts  attached  to  the  walls  reminding 
one  of  the  interior  of  some  Norman  keep. 
Numerous  mosaic  pavements  have  been  dis- 
covered. These  have  been  carefully  put  to- 
gether and  stored  in  the  local  museum.  Other 
objects  have  been  deposited  in  the  Louvre. 

About  fourteen  miles  eastward  of  Lambessa 
are  the  still  more  remarkable  ruins  of  another 
city,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the 
Pompeii  of  North  Afnca.     Like  most  towns  in 
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this  oonntiy,  Thamugas,  noted  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine  as  Thamugadas,  but  now  known 
as  Timgad,  suffered  from  earthquakes,  and,  like 
Lambaesis,  its  present  condition  is  due  rather 
to  neglect  and  abandonment  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  general  plan  is  defined  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  walls  are  still  entire,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Thamugas  was  ever  fortified.  It 
was  essentially  a  Roman  city,  as  attested  by 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  still  further  it  was  a 
city  of  delight,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
beauty  of  the  mountain  scenery,  and  abundant 
water  supply  attracting  citiisens  of  wealth  from 
other  parts  of  the  colony.  The  attention  of 
the  French  government  was  directed  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  to  these  remarkable  ruins,  and 
the  immediate  result  was  a  partial  exploration 
by  skilled  officers  attached  to  the  Commission 
des  monuments  historiques.  Since  that  time 
the  city  has  been  systematically  imearthed,  and 
now  offers  to  the  student  of  Roman  architecture 
an  exceedingly  valuable  field  for  research.  An 
admirable  monograph,  entitled  Timgad^  une 
CU4  Africainej  was  commenced  as  far  back  as 
1891,  and  its  authors,  MM.  Boeswillwald  and 
Cagnat,  have  given  reliable  information  upon 
the  discovered  remains,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs and  measured  drawings  of  the  principal 
monuments.  Similar  praise  is  due  to  M.  A. 
Ballu  for  his  work  entitled  Les  mines  de 
Timgad^  pubUshed  in  1897.  Of  the  history 
of  Timgad  little  is  known  beyond  what  may  be 
deciphered  from  inscribed  stones.  Its  prosperity, 
which  apparently  culminated  under  Trigan  and 
his  immediate  successors,  must  have  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  because  the  capitol, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  was  rebuilt 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  The  re- 
mains, which  cover  a  large  area,  are  of  gigantic 
proportions,  the  shafts  of  the  order  being 
about  50  feet  high.  Ruin  and  destruction 
overtook  the  city  when  the  Vandab  swept  like 
a  whirlwind  over  the  land  in  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  notice,  to  give  a 
just  description  of  the  numerous  buildings  and 
fragments  of  architectural  sculpture  which  cover 
the  entire  area  of  this  interesting  Old  World  city. 
One  edifice  alone  deserves  special  mention,  on 
account  of  merit  as  an  architectural  composi- 
tion and  great  elegance  of  form  and  proportion. 
It  is  the  arch  of  Tngan,  erected  between  100 
and  112  a.d.  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Thamugas 
and  bestowed  many  favours  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants. Like  many  of  the  Roman  triumphal 
arches,  it  has  three  openings.  The  central  one 
is  13  feet  8  inches  wide  and  22  feet  8  inches 
high.  The  lateral  ones  are  7  feet  2  inches 
wide  and  of  proportionate  height.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  each  face  being 
ornamented  with  four  fluted  detached  columns 
19  feet  6  inches  high,  and  with  corresponding 
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